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THE  CONTRABAND  SCHOOLS  AT  PORT  ROYAL. 


There  are  more  than  thirty  schools  in  the  territory,  conducted  by 
as  many  as  forty  or  forty-five  teachers,  who  are  commissioned  by  the 
three  associations  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  They  have  an  average  attendance 
of  two  thousand  pupils,  and  are  more  or  less  frequented  by  an  ad- 
ditional thousand.  The  ages  of  the  scholars  range  in  the  main  from 
eight  to  twelve  years.  They  did  not  know  even  their  letters  prior  to 
a  year  ago  last  March,  except  those  who  were  being  taught  in  the 
single  school  at  Beaufort  already  referred  to,  which  had  been  going 
on  for  a  few  weeks.  Very  many  did  not  have  the  opportunity  for  in- 
struction till  weeks  and  even  months  after.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1862  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  schools,  and  these 
were  much  interrupted  by  the  heat,  and  by  the  necessity  of  assigning 
at  times  some  of  the  teachers  to  act  as  superintendents.  Teachers 
came  for  a  brief  time,  and  upon  its  expiration,  or  for  other  cause,  re- 
turned home,  leaving  the  schools  to  be  broken  up.  It  was  not  until 
October  or  November  that  the  educational  arrangements  were  put  into 
much  shape;  and  they  are  still  but  imperfectly  organized.  In  some 
localities  there  is  as  yet  no  teacher,  and  this  because  the  associations 
have  not  had  the  funds  wherewith  to  provide  one. 

I  visited  ten  of  the  schools,  and  conversed  with  the  teachers  of 
others.  There  were,  it  may  be  noted,  some  mixed  bloods  in  the 
schools  of  the  town  of  Beaufort, —  ten  in  a  school  of  ninety,  thirteen 
in  another  of  sixty-four,  and  twenty  in  another  of  seventy.  In  the 
schools  on  the  plantations  there  were  never  more  than  half  a  dozen  in 
one  school,  in  some  cases  but  two  or  three,  and  in  others  none. 

The  advanced  classes  were  reading  simple  stories  and  didactic  pass- 
ages in  the  ordinary  school-books,  as  Hillard's  Second  Primary 
1  1 
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Reader,  Willson's  Second  Reader,  and  others  of  similar  grade.  Those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  briefer  period  of  instruction  were  reading  short 
sentences  or  learning  the  alphabet.  In  several  of  the  schools  a  class 
was  engaged  on  an  elementary  lesson  in  arithmetic,  geography,  or 
writing.  The  eagerness  for  knowledge  and  the  facility  of  acquisition 
displayed  in  the  beginning  had  not  abated. 

On  the  25th  of  March  I  visited  a  school  at  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  on  St.  Helena  Island,  built  in  1855,  shaded  by  lofty  live-oak 
trees,  with  the  long,  pendulous  moss  every  where  hanging  from  their 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  surrounded  by  the  gravestones  of  the 
former  proprietors,  which  bear  the  ever-recurring  names  of  Fripp  and 
Chaplin.  This  school  was  opened  in  September  last,  but  many  of  the 
pupils  had  received  some  instruction  before.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  children  were  present  on  my  first  visit,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  on  my  second,  which  was  a  few  days  later.  Like  most  of  the 
schools  on  the  plantations,  it  opened  at  noon  and  closed  at  three  o'clock, 
leaving  the  forenoon  for  the  children  to  work  in  the  field  or  perform 
other  service  in  which  they  could  be  useful.  One  class,  of  twelve  pu- 
pils, read  page  70th  in  Willson's  Reader,  on  'Going  Away'.  They 
had  not  read  the  passage  before,  and  they  went  through  it  with  little 
spelling  or  hesitation.  They  had  recited  the  first  thirty  pages  of 
Towle's  Speller,  and  the  multiplication-table  as  high  as  fives,  and  were 
commencing  the  sixes.  A  few  of  the  scholars,  the  youngest,  or  those 
who  had  come  latest  to  the  school,  were  learning  the  alphabet.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  they  recited  in  concert  the  Psalm  '  The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd ',  requiring  prompting  at  the  beginning  of  some  of 
the  verses.  They  sang  with  much  spirit  hymns  which  had  been  taught 
them  by  the  teachers,  as, 

"  My  country,  't  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty  " ; 
also, — 

"  Sound  the  loud  timbrel  " ; 

also,  Whittier's  new  song,  written  expressly  for  this  school,  the  closing 
stanzas  of  which  are, — 

"  The  very  oaks  are  greener  clad, 

The  waters  brighter  smile ; 

Oh,  never  shone  a  day  so  glad 

On  sweet  St.  Helen's  Isle  ! 

"  For  none  in  all  the  world  before 
Were  ever  glad  as  we, — 
We  're  free  on  Carolina's  shore, 
We  're  all  at  home  and  free  ! " 
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Never  has  the  pure  Muse,  which  has  sung  only  of  truth  and  right, 
as  the  highest  beauty  and  noblest  art,  been  consecrated  to  a  better 
service  than  to  write  the  songs  of  praise  for  these  little  children,  chat- 
tels no  longer,  whom  the  Savior,  were  he  now  to  walk  on  earth,  would 
bless  as  his  own. 

The  prevalent  song,  however,  heard  in  every  school,  in  church  and 
by  the  way-side,  is  that  of  'John  Brown  ',  which  very  much  amuses 
our  white  soldiers,  particularly  when  the  singers  roll  out, — 
"  We  '11  hang  Jeff.  Davis  on  a  sour  apple-tree  ! " 

The  children  also  sang  their  own  songs,  as, — 

"In  de  raornin'  when  I  rise, 

Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ?  * 
In  de  mornin'  when  I  rise, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  I  wash  my  hands  in  de  mornin'  glory, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 
I  wash  my  hands  in  de  mornin'  glory, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  Pray,  Tony,  pray,  boy,  you  got  de  order, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 
Pray,  Tony,  pray,  boy,  you  got  de  order, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  Pray,  Rosy,  pray,  gal,"  etc. 


Other  songs  of  the  negroes  are  common,  as,  '  The  Wrestling  Jacob ', 
'Down  in  the  lonesome  valley',  'Roll,  Jordan,  roll',  'Heab'n  shall-a 
be  my  home  '.  Russell's  '  Diary '  gives  an  account  of  these  songs,  as 
he  heard  them  in  his  evening  row  over  Broad  River,  on  his  way  to 
Trescot's  estate. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  is  an  accomplished  woman  from 
Philadelphia.  Another  is  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  she 
had  prepared  herself  for  this  work  by  benevolent  labors  in  teaching 
poor  children.  The  third  is  a  young  woman  of  African  descent,  of 
olive  complexion,  finely  cultured,  and  attuned  to  all  beautiful  sympa- 
thies, of  gentle  address,  and,  what  was  specially  noticeable,  not  pos- 
sessed with  an  overwrought  consciousness  of  her  race.  She  had  read 
the  best  books,  and  naturally  and  gracefully  enriched  her  conversation 
with  them.  She  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Whittier ;  had  been 
a  pupil  in  the  Grammar-School  of  Salem,  then  in  the  State  Normal 
School  in  that  city,  then  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  for  white 

*  How  d'  y'  do  ? 
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children,  where  she  had  received  only  the  kindest  treatment  both  from 
the  pupils  and  their  parents, —  and  let  this  be  spoken  to  the  honor  of 
that  ancient  town.  She  had  refused  a  residence  in  Europe,  where  a 
better  social  life  and  less  unpleasant  discrimination  awaited  her,  for 
she  would  not  dissever  herself  from  the  fortunes  of  her  people ;  and 
now,  not  with  a  superficial  sentiment,  but  with  a  profound  purpose, 
she  devotes  herself  to  their  elevation. 

At  Coffin  Point,  on  St.  Helena  Island,  I  visited  a  school  kept  by  a 
young  woman  from  the  town  of  Milton,  Massachusetts,  '  the  child  of 
parents  passed  into  the  skies ',  whose  lives  have  both  been  written 
for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  world.  She  teaches  two  schools,  at 
different  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  different  scholars  in  each. 
One  class  had  read  through  Hillard's  Second  Primary  Reader,  and 
were  on  a  review,  reading  Lessons  19,  20,  and  21,  while  I  was  present. 
Being  questioned  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  lessons,  they  answered  in- 
telligently. They  recited  the  twos  of  the  multiplication-table,  ex- 
plained numeral  letters  and  figures  on  the  blackboard,  and  wrote  let- 
ters and  figures  on  slates.  Another  teacher  in  the  adjoining  district, 
a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  the  son  of  a  well-known  Unitarian  clergy- 
man of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  two  schools,  in  one  of  which  a 
class  of  three  pupils  was  about  finishing  Ellsworth's  First  Progressive 
Reader,  and  another,  of  seven  pupils,  had  just  finished  Hillard's  Sec- 
ond Primary  Reader.  Another  teacher,  from  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  same  island,  numbers  one  hundred  pupils  in  his  two 
schools.  He  exercises  a  class  in  elocution,  requiring  the  same  sen- 
tence to  be  repeated  with  different  tones  and  inflections,  and  one  could 
not  but  remark  the  excellent  imitations. 

In  a  school  at  St.  Helena  village,  where  were  collected  the  Edisto 
refugees,  ninety-two  pupils  were  present  as  I  went  in.  Two  ladies 
were  engaged  in  teaching,  assisted  by  Ned  Loyd  White,  a  colored 
man,  who  had  picked  up  clandestinely  a  knowledge  of  reading  while 
still  a  slave.  One  class  of  boys  and  another  of  girls  read  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  St.  John,  having  begun  this  Gospel  and  gone  thus 
far.  They  stumbled  a  little  on  words  like  'unrighteousness'  and 
'  circumcision ' ;  otherwise  they  got  along  very  well.  When  the 
Edisto  refugees  were  brought  here,  in  July,  1862,  Ned,  who  is  about 
forty  or  forty-five  years  old,  and  Uncle  Cyrus,  a  man  of  seventy,  who 
also  could  read,  gathered  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  into  two 
schools,  and  taught  them  as  best  they  could  for  five  months  until 
teachers  were  provided  by  the  societies.  Ned  has  since  received  a 
donation  from  one  of  the  societies,  and  is  now  regularly  employed  on 
a  salary.     A  woman  comes  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  for  in- 
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struction  in  the  evening,  after  she  has  put  her  children  to  bed.  She 
had  become  interested  in  learning  by  hearing  her  younger  sister  read 
when  she  came  from  her  school;  and  when  she  asked  to  be  taught, 
she  had  learned  from  this  sister  the  alphabet  and  some  words  of  one 
syllable.     Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  adults  are,  however,  learning. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  I  visited  a  school  on  Ladies  Island,  kept  in  a 
small  church  on  the  Eustis  estate,  and  taught  by  a  young  woman  from 
Kingston,  Massachusetts.  She  had  manifested  much  persistence  in 
going  to  this  field,  went  with  the  first  delegation,  and  still  keeps  the 
school  which  she  opened  in  March,  1862.  She  taught  the  pupils 
their  letters.  Sixty-six  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  A  class 
of  ten  pupils  read  the  story  which  commences  on  page  86th  of  Hil- 
lard's  Second  Primary  Reader.  One  girl,  Elsie,  a  full  black,  and 
rather  ungainly  withal,  read  so  rapidly  that  she  had  to  be  checked, — 
the  only  case  of  such  fast  reading  that  I  found.  She  assisted  the 
teacher  by  taking  the  beginners  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and  exercis- 
ing them  upon  an  alphabet-card,  requiring  them  to  give  the  name  of 
letters  taken  out  of  their  regular  order,  and  with  the  letters  making 
words,  which  they  were  expected  to  repeat  after  her.  One  class  re- 
cited in  Eaton's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic;  and  two  or  three 
scholars  with  a  rod  pointed  out  the  states,  lakes,  and  large  rivers  on 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  difi'erent  continents  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  as  they  were  called.  I  saw  the  teacher  of  this 
school  at  her  residence,  late  in  the  afternoon,  giving  familiar 
instruction  to  some  ten  boys  and  girls,  all  but  two  being  under  twelve 
years,  who  read  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
and  the  story  of  Lazarus  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John.  Elsie 
was  one  of  these.  Seeing  me  taking  notes,  she  looked  archly  at  the 
teacher,  and  whispered,  "  He  's  putting  me  in  the  book " ;  and  as 
Elsie  guessed,  so  I  do.  The  teacher  was  instructing  her  pupils  in 
some  dates  and  facts  which  have  had  much  to  do  with  our  history. 
The  questions  and  answers,  in  which  all  the  pupils  joined,  were 
these  : 

"Where  were  slaves  first  brought  to  this  country?"  "  Virginia." 
"When?"  "1620."  "Who  brought  them?"  "Dutchmen." 
"Who  came  the  same  year  to  Plymouth,  Massachusetts?"  "Pil- 
grims."    "  Did  they  bring  slaves  ? "     "  No." 

A  teacher  in  Beaufort  put  these  questions,  to  which  answers  were 
given  in  a  loud  tone  by  the  whole  school : 

"What  country  do  you  live  in?"  "United  States."  "What 
state?"      "South    Carolina."      "What   island?"      "Port  Royal." 
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"  What  town  ?  "  "  Beaufort."  "  Who  is  your  Governor  ?  "  "  Gen- 
eral Saxton."  "Who  is  your  President?"  ''Abraham  Lincoln." 
"  What  has  he  done  for  you?  "     "  He  's  freed  us." 

There  were  four  schools  in  the  town  of  Beaufort,  all  of  which  I 
visited,  each  having  an  average  attendance  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  pu- 
pils, and  each  provided  with  two  teachers.  In  some  of  them  writing 
was  taught.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them,  as  they  were  very 
much  like  the  others.  There  is,  besides,  at  Beaufort  an  industrial 
school,  which  meets  two  afternoons  in  a  week,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
lady  from  New  York,  with  some  dozen  ladies  to  assist  her.  There 
were  present,  the  afternoon  I  visited  it,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
girls  from  six  to  twenty  years  of  age,  all  plying  the  needle,  some  with 
pieces  of  patchwork,  and  others  with  aprons,  pillow-cases,  or  handker- 
chiefs. 

Though  I  have  never  been  on  the  school-committee,  I  accepted  in- 
vitations to  address  the  schools  on  these  visits,  and  particularly  plied 
the  pupils  with  questions,  so  as  to  catch  the  tone  of  their  minds;  and 

1  have  rarely  heard  children  answer  with  more  readiness  and  spirit. 
We  had  a  dialogue  substantially  as  follows : 

"  Children,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up  ?  " 

"  Going  to  work.  Sir." 

"On  what?" 

"  Cotton  and  corn,  Sir." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  corn  ?  " 

"Eat  it." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  cotton  ?  " 

"Sell  it." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  money  you  get  for  it?" 

One  boy  answered  in  advance  of  the  rest, — 

"  Put  it  in  my  pocket.  Sir." 

"  That  won't  do.     What  's  better  than  that  ?" 

"  Buy  clothes.  Sir." 

"  What  else  will  you  buy  ?  " 

"  Shoes,  Sir." 

"  What  else  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  money?" 

There  was  some  hesitation  at  this  point.     Then  the  question  was  put, 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  Sundays  ?  " 

"  Going  to  meeting." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  there  ?  " 

"Going  to  sing." 

"What  else?" 

"  Hear  the  parson." 
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"  Who  's  going  to  pay  him  ?  " 

One  boy  said,  "  Government  pays  him  " ;  but  the  rest  answered, 

"  We  's  pays  him." 

"Well,  when  you  grow  up,  you  '11  probably  get  married,  as  other 
people  do,  and  you  '11  have  your  little  children  ;  now,  what  will  you 
do  with  them  i'  " 

There  was  a  titter  at  this  question ;  but  the  general  response  came, 

"  Send  'em  to  school,  Sir." 

*'  Well,  who  '11  pay  the  teacher?" 

"  We  's  pays  him." 

One  who  listens  to  such  answers  can  hardly  think  that  there  is  any 
natural  incapacity  in  these  children  to  acquire  with  maturity  of  years 
the  ideas  and  habits  of  good  citizens. 

The  children  are  cheerful,  and,  in  most  of  the  schools,  well-behaved, 
except  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  from  whispering  and  talking. 
They  are  joyous,  and  you  can  see  the  boys  after  school  playing  the 
soldier,  with  corn-stalks  for  guns.  The  memory  is  very  susceptible 
in  them, —  too  much  so,  perhaps,  as  it  is  ahead  of  the  reasoning  faculty. 

The  labor  of  the  season  has  interrupted  attendance  on  the  schools, 
the  parents  being  desirous  of  having  the  children  aid  them  in  plant- 
ing and  cultivating  their  crops,  and  it  not  being  thought  best  to  allow 
the  teaching  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  industrial  habits. 

A  few  freedmen,  who  had  picked  up  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
reading,  have  assisted  our  teachers,  though  a  want  of  proper  training 
materially  detracts  from  their  usefulness  in  this  respect.  Ned  and 
Uncle  Cyrus  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  latter,  a  man  of 
earnest  piety,  has  died  since  my  visit.  Anthony  kept  four  schools  on 
Hilton-Head  Island  last  summer  and  autumn,  being  paid  at  first  by 
the  superintendents,  and  afterward  by  the  negroes  themselves;  but  in 
November  he  enlisted  in  the  negro  regiment.  Hettie  was  another  of 
these.  She  assisted  Barnard  at  Edisto  last  spring,  continued  to  teach 
after  the  Edisto  people  were  brought  to  St.  Helena  village,  and  one 
day  brought  some  of  her  pupils  to  the  school  at  the  Baptist  Church, 
saying  to  the  teacher  there  that  she  could  carry  them  no  farther. 
They  could  read  their  letters  and  words  of  one  syllable.  Hettie  had 
belonged  to  a  planter  on  Wadmelaw  Island,  a  kind  old  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  about  the  only  citizen  of  Charleston  who, 
when  Samuel  Hoar  went  on  his  mission  to  South  Carolina,  stood  up 
boldly  for  his  oflBcial  and  personal  protection.  Hettie  had  been  taught 
to  read  by  his  daughter;  and  let  this  be  remembered  to  the  honor  of 
the  young  woman. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  schools  as  they  met  my  eye. 
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The  most  advanced  classes,  and  these  are  but  little  ahead  of  the  rest, 
can  read  simple  stories  and  the  plainer  passages  of  Scripture;  and 
they  could  even  pursue  self-instruction,  if  the  schools  were  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  knowledge  they  have  thus  gained  can  never  be  extir- 
pated. They  could  read  with  much  profit  a  newspaper  specially  pre- 
pared for  them  and  adapted  to  their  condition.  They  are  learning 
that  the  world  is  not  bounded  north  by  Charleston,  south  by  Savannah, 
west  by  Columbia,  and  east  by  the  sea,  with  dim  visions  of  New  York 
on  this  planet  or  some  other, —  about  their  conception  of  geography 
when  we  found  them.  They  are  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  figures 
with  which  to  do  the  business  of  life.  They  are  singing  the  songs  of 
freemen.  Visit  their  schools;  remember  that  a  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  ago  they  knew  not  a  letter,  and  that  for  generations  it 
has  been  a  crime  to  teach  their  race;  then  contemplate  what  is  now 
transpiring,  and  you  have  a  scene  which  prophets  and  sages  would 
have  delighted  to  witness.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  equal  progress 
in  an  equal  period  since  the  morning  rays  of  Christian  truth  first 
lighted  the  hill-sides  of  Judea.  I  have  never  looked  on  St.  Peter's, 
or  beheld  the  glories  of  art  which  Michel  Angelo  has  wrought  or 
traced;  but  to  my  mind  the  spectacle  of  these  poor  souls  struggling 
in  darkness  and  bewilderment  to  catch  the  gleams  of  the  upper  and 
better  light  transcends  in  moral  grandeur  any  thing  that  has  ever 
come  from  mortal  hands. 

Atlantic  Monthly —'Tlie  Freedmen  at  Port  Royal '.  by  Edward  L.  Pierce. 


ABOUT  WEDDINGS 


EGBERT     COLLYEB. 


Last  week,  a  young  man  and  woman  came  to  our  house ;  and  he 
said,  rather  timidly,  "  We  have  come  to  be  married."  They  were  en- 
tire strangers.  I  had  never  seen  their  faces  until  then.  I  only  knew 
their  names,  as  they  were  written  on  the  license.  They  came  to  me 
as  if  they  had  come  out  of  another  life.  They  had  both  pleasant 
faces  —  clear,  honest  eyes.  Their  hands  trembled  as  they  clasped  each 
the  other's,  just  as  I  love  to  see  the  hands  of  youth  aud  maiden 
tremble  at  that  time  —  evidence  that  the  deepest  chords  of  the  heart 
are  touched,  and  this  is  the  vibration.  Their  voices  sounded  very 
real  when  I  said,  ''Wilt  thou  have  this  woman?  this  man?"  and 
they  answered,  ''I  will."     Finally,  when  I  had  said  the  prayer  of 
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consecration  over  the  solemn  thing  they  had  just  done,  and  looked  up 
into  their  faces,  I  saw  that  their  eyes  were  full  of  happy  tears.  So 
they  went  out, 

"  To  make  a  brave  new  world,  wherein  should  grow 
The  fairest  flowers  of  faith  and  hope  and  love." 

I  never  'make  a  few  remarks'  at  a  wedding  —  never.  I  feel  that 
if  ever  such  a  thing  can  be  most  painfully  impertinent  and  out  of 
place,  it  is  then.  No  words  that  I  can  say  to  a  good  man  and  woman 
can  be  more  than  a  poor  shadow  of  the  words  that  have  been  said 
before  they  come  to  me.  So  I  made  no  remarks  to  these  good  strangers; 
and  yet  I  thought  a  good  deal  —  touched,  I  suppose,  by  their  singular, 
frank  ways  —  about  what  could  be  said,  not  only  then,  but  before  and 
after,  about  this  thing  that  alters  the  vocabulary  of  the  world  for  us 
in  a  single  minute,  and  in  stead  of  '  this  man  ',  and  '  this  woman ', 
sets  all  tongues  a  saying,  '  thy  wife',  '  thy  husband  '. 

And,  beginning  with  the  most  material  thing  first,  I  would  say,  Do 
you  know,  if  this  is  a  true  wedding,  that  it  touches  certain  great  laws 
of  the  world  and  of  life,  as  surely  as  the  rainbow  touches  the  princi- 
ples of  light,  or  a  crocus  verifies  for  a  child  the  advent  of  the  spring  ? 
When  God  revealed  to  you  this  mystery  of  love  that  I  hear  pulsing- 
through  your  voices  as  you  answer  me,  you  said,  at  such  a  time,  "We 
will  be  man  and  wife."  You  could  have  come  to  me  on  the  next  day, 
but  you  did  n't.  You  saw  the  right  time  in  the  distance,  and  waited. 
W^hat  made  the  right  time  ?  The  man  will  say,  When  I  had  succeeded 
in  life  up  to  such  a  point.  The  woman  will  say.  When  I  was  ready; 
which  may  mean  a  thousand  things  that  even  a  minister  can  not  ex- 
plain. This  was  all  true;  but  it  was  only  locally  true.  The  reason 
why  the  snow-drop  comes  out  in  the  spring  is  because  the  sunbeams 
are  resting  in  that  corner  with  a  more  lingering,  kindly  touch,  and 
are  wakening  in  the  hidden  root  the  mystery  of  life  that  is  folded  in 
it,  and  in  the  cubic  foot  of  earth  that  makes  its  uttermost,  boundless 
world.  But  beyond  that,  is  the  slope  of  the  earth  to  the  sun ;  and 
beyond  that,  the  great  balancings  of  heaven ;  and  beyond  that,  the 
touch  of  Grod,  without  which  were  no  equinox,  no  fresh  sunshine,  and 
no  snow-drop.  So,  if  this  is  a  true  wedding,  and  no  headlong  tramp 
of  a  blind  passion,  these  local  causes  that  have  set  your  wedding-day 
at  this  more  distant  time  touch  some  vast  principles  that  are  continu- 
ally rising  into  a  clearer  light  through  faith  in  the  statistician.  In 
that  light,  your  true  wedding-day  depended  upon  the  breadth  of  land 
we  are  cultivating  in  the  Northwest;  on  the  average  crop;  on  the 
averages  of  birth,  death,  and  emigration.    When  the  crop  is  abundant, 
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and  the  channels  open  between  the  cotton-fields  of  the  South  and  the 
cotton-mills  of  Lancashire,  or  between  the  great  wool-fields  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  woolen-mills  of  West- Yorkshire,  the  curates  in  the 
great  parish  churches  of  Leeds  and  Manchester  are  distracted,  at  the 
holidays,  by  the  rush  of  weddings.  I  have  seen,  I  suppose,  forty 
couples  wedded  by  a  sort  of  wholesale  process,  in  the  parish  church  in 
Leeds,  and  it  was  a  very  curious  and  pleasant  sight  to  see.  And  there 
is  a  legend  of  a  clergyman  in  what  is  now  the  cathedral  church  of 
Manchester,  who  had  so  many  weddings  on  Easter  Sunday  —  was,  in 
fact,  so  hurried  and  badgered  by  weddings  —  that  when  he  had  married 
one  great  company  in  exceeding  haste,  after  a  little  while  a  number 
came  filing  back,  with  very  blank  faces,  and  said,  "Please,  sir,  wee'm 
gotten  't  wrong  lasses.  We  were  wed  stannin'  all  abaut " ;  to  which 
the  old  gentleman  replied,  with  great  asperity,  "  I  can  not  help  that. 
You  should  have  sorted  yourselves  before  you  came ;  now  you  must 
sort  yourselves  as  you  go  home."  If  the  curates  in  Manchester  had 
to  depend  on  weddings  this  year,  they  must  starve. 

There  is  a  vital  relation  between  Louisiana  and  Lancashire,  that 
fixes  the  wedding-day,  and,  alas  !  unfixes  it  again,  for  the  slave.  So 
the  great  laws  of  life,  far  beyond  our  sight,  touch  us  all.  The  reason 
why  you  waited  for  this  day  touches  all  reason  and  all  life  and  all 
truth.  The  Irishman  borrows  half-a-crown,  and  trots  away  bare-footed 
with  Bridget  to  the  priest.  The  Scotchman  has  half-a-crown  left  when 
he  has  paid  the  minister  and  furnished  the  cottage.  The  Irishman 
cries  out  for  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon.  I  will  not  try  to  defend 
the  Saxon ;  there  is  no  defense.  I  can  only  say  that  the  Saxon  tried 
the  same  thing  in  Scotland,  with  no  sort  of  success;  and  I  believe  the 
reason  lies  some  where  back  of  those  two  half-crowns.  The  one  man 
regarded  the  whispers  of  this  universe  as  they  were  heard  in  his  most 
local  life.  The  other  regarded  only  the  impulsive  aff'ection  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  consequence  was,  that  his  misery  bred  in  and  in ;  the 
great  wheels  of  poverty  ground  him  down  into  the  dust  more  heavily 
in  every  generation,  until,  at  the  last,  the  Infinite  mercy  blocked  them 
by  the  potato-rot,  and  started  him  anew.  That  Divine,  Intelligent 
Will,  in  some  way,  has  set  the  day  for  you,  if  this  is  a  true  wedding. 
For  this  human  will,  as  all  reverent  religious  teach  us,  is  only  and 
for  ever  sure  as  it  reaches  into  the  Divine  Will. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  strength  — 
One  the  strength  of  the  river, 
The  other  the  strength  of  the  sea. 
They  differ  in  this : 
The  river  is  lost  if  the  ocean  it  miss ; 
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If  the  sea  miss  the  river,  what  matter  ?  the  sea. 

Is  the  sea  still  for  ever. 

Its  deep  heart  will  be  self-sufficing ; 

Uncouscious  of  loss,  less  or  more. 

Its  sources  are  infinite,  brim-full  to  the  shore." 

Then,  if  this  is  a  true  wedding,  it  touches  other  beautiful  and  far- 
reaching  principles.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  man  and  woman  are 
made  in  some  sacred  way  one,  but  in  the  truest  weddings  they  are 
most  perfectly  one  by  very  contrast.  As  the  day  and  the  night  make 
the  day,  and  the  summer  and  winter  the  year,  so  in  the  truest  wedded 
life  will  the  man  and  woman  often  differ;  and  I  stand  in  the  presence 
of  most  holy  mysteries  of  order,  as  I  look  up  from  my  prayer  and  see 
that  those  happy  eyes  are  in  the  woman  a  clear,  lustrous  brown,  and 
in  the  man  light  up  a  pleasant  gray.  The  sun-fire  and  rain-water  nur- 
ture the  plant,  and  both  come  down  from  above.  I  would  decide  the 
question  of  race  on  the  inductive  principle,  and  say,  Certainly  we  do 
not  all  spring  from  one  primitive  pair ;  else  were  the  ducts  and  chan- 
nels of  life  corrupted  at  the  very  fountain,  and  the  result,  at  the  first 
remove,  not  only  a  hideous  social  sin,  at  the  sight  of  which  we  ought 
to  blush  and  hide  our  faces  for  shame,  but  a  result  entailing  misery 
and  ruin  to  the  race,  in  the  same  way,  only  so  much  worse,  that  we 
observe  in  the  children  where  the  streams  of  life,  however  sweet  when 
they  came  from  the  common  fountain  two  or  three  generations  ago, 
are  united  again,  and  too  soon,  before  the  Divine  power  had  time  to 
set  the  fine  edge  of  a  perfect  contrast  in  the  most  secret  and  sacred  re- 
cesses of  the  life.  This  is  the  second  secret  of  this  true  wedding, 
then  —  the  reason  for  those  eyes  of  brown  and  gray,  or  that  while  the 
husband  is  a  line  below  the  full  stature  of  a  man,  the  wife  is  a  line 
above  the  fair  stature  of  a  woman.  The  old  Black  Douglas,  Douglas 
the  Hard,  Douglas  the  Grim,  Douglas  Bell-the-Cat,  were  all  of  the 
line  that  produced  the  '  Douglas,  Douglas,  tender  and  true '  of  the 
ballad.  The  great  English  houses  that  reach  back  furthest  are  those 
that,  to  the  utter  woe  and  shame  of  aunts  and  heralds,  have  now  and 
again  heard  the  whisper  in  their  nature  that  bid  the  eldest-born  come 
down  out  of  his  castle,  and  wed  some  sweet,  fair  Grisilda  of  the  cot- 
tage. That  great  line  of  David,  out  of  which,  in  due  time,  Christ 
came,  sprang  equally  from  Hebrew  Boaz  and  from  Moabitish  Ruth. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  came  by  this  revelation  of  your  love. 
Locally,  it  may  have  been  entirely  plain,  clear,  and  commonplace;  but 
that  local  reason  touches  some  vaster  reason.  All  good  mothers  are 
great  match-makers  —  the  good  mother  Nature  the  greatest  of  all. 
Far  beyond  all  that  we  see,  are  those  great  balancings  of  life  that  for 
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unnumbered  centuries  have  kept  the  dwarf  and  giant  at  the  premium 
of  the  raree-show,  and  made  fair,  average,  moderately  handsome  men 
and  women  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  world. 

And,  then,  those  hints  of  stature  and  color  —  these  visible  con- 
trasts of  the  outer  wedded  life  —  are  but  shadows  again  of  the 
inner  contrasts  that  make  true  harmony  for  the  soul.  If  this  be  a 
true  wedding,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  wedding  of  a  restless  vivacity 
with  a  true  serenity;  of  a  soul  that  reaches  easily  into  the  future 
with  a  soul  that  holds  hard  to  the  present;  of  a  generous  giver  with 
an  undoubted  saver;  of  a  poetic  soul  and  a  soul  mostly  prose;  of 
Shakspeare  and  Ann  Hathaway,  Burns  and  Connie  Jean,  Mary  the 
Madonna  and  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  John  Peeryhingle  and  Little 
Dot.  God  has  two  purposes  in  this:  first,  to  blend  these  two  natures 
so  that  they  make  one  large  life;  second,  that  a  new  world  maybe 
created  in  their  children.  The  mould  in  which  the  soul  of  the  child 
is  cast  is  the  blended  soul  of  the  woman  and  the  man.  Just  as  nature 
cares  for  the  average  in  the  form,  God  seems  to  care  for  the  average 
in  the  spirit.  He  will  not  have  your  children  all  earthy  or  all 
heavenly;  the  nerve  quiver  at  the  slightest  touch,  or  be  impassive  to 
the  keenest  stab.  To  look  at  a  dollar  as  if  it  were  a  penny,  or  as  if  it 
were  a  pound;  to  be  all  poetry,  or  all  prose,  is  not  the  Divine  in- 
tention. Oh  !  how  many  lives  have  been  embittered,  or  utterly  ruined, 
for  want  of  faith  in  this  great  purpose  of  God!  They  shall  look  on 
the  world,  and  see  divinest  purposes  wrought  out  by  diversity.  They 
shall  look  on  the  outer  form  of  their  own  life,  and  still  see  the  mystic 
'like  in  difference'.  Then  they  shall  come  to  this  highest  of  all 
things  —  the  mutual  human  soul  —  and  chafe  and  wonder  at  the  di- 
vine diversity  there.  The  man  shall  dislike  the  spiritualism  of  the 
woman,  and  the  woman  deplore  the  reasoning  tendencies  of  the  man; 
the  one  fret  over  this  impulsive  vivacity,  the  other  over  that  impass- 
ive serenity;  fall  out  because  the  one  is  nomadic,  and  the  other  is 
domestic;  grow  sharp  because  one  does  not  know  the  worth  of  a  dol- 
lar, and  because  the  other  knows  it  too  well;  wonder  why  respectively 
they  can  be  Liberal  and  Orthodox.  Will  they  not  see  that  there  is  a 
vastly  deeper  purpose  in  this  than  their  mutual  waveless  felicity? 

That  as  by  earth  and  sea,  and  day  and  night,  and  all  balancing  of 
antagonisms,  God  for  ever  works  out  blessing,  and  is  most  blessed  of 
all  in  this,  so  not  because  you  love  each  other,  shall  you  what  you  call 
bear  this  difference  in  your  blended  life;  but  because  this  may  be  the 
most  sacred  of  all  amalgams,  the  perfect  success  of  the  divine  Chemist, 
the  very  elixir  of  life  to  you  and  to  your  children,  you  shall  live  in 
perfect  accord,  ' self- reverent  and  reverencing  each  other'.     Now  let 
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me  give  you  a  hint,  and  then  I  will  let  you  go.  There  is  a  wedding- 
holy  and  unutterably  touching,  never  entered  on  our  books;  unknown 
to  the  law,  yet  sacred  before  God  as  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
There  is  a  story,  among  the  records  of  the  common  life  in  England,  of 
a  miner  who  went  down  into  the  coal-pit  one  morning,  failed  to  come 
up  in  the  evening,  nor  could  a  trace  of  him  be  found;  he  had  died  in 
some  remote  corner,  of  the  damp,  and  was  lost.  Forty  years  after, 
some  miners,  working  the  pit,  found  a  human  body,  and  brought  it  to 
the  surface.  By  some  such  process  as  arsenic  is  said  to  effect,  the 
poison  of  which  the  man  died  had  preserved  the  frail  form,  so  that, 
for  an  hour  after  he  was  brought  back  to  the  world,  he  lay  like  a  strong 
man  asleep.  But  no  one  knew  him ;  the  very  memory  of  the  fatal 
morning  forty  years  ago  had  utterly  faded  away.  Before  he  began  to 
fall  back  to  the  dust  that  had  waited  so  long,  an  old  and  feeble  woman 
came  to  the  pit-mouth,  attracted  by  the  crowd.  She  instantly  knelt 
down  beside  the  poor  shadow,  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.  She 
knew  the  face.  It  was  fresher  to  her  than  the  face  she  had  seen  yes- 
terday. This  dead  man  was  the  lover  of  her  lost  youth.  On  the  next 
day  they  were  to  be  wedded.  That  next  day  never  came.  All  the 
world  had  forgotten  it,  save  this  one  woman.  Her  life  passed  away; 
death  drew  near;  but  when  the  time  drew  near  that  she  must  die,  for 
one  hour  the  face  that  she  had  loved  to  look  upon  came  back  again, 
and  she  found  the  wedded  one  of  forty  years.  My  friends,  the  world 
is  full  of  such  weddings,  that  wait  until  the  mortal  shall  be  lost  in  the 
immortal  life,  and  the  men  and  women  of  earth  shall  be  the  angels  of 
God.  Dante  and  Beatrice,  Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  a  million  more, 
are  wedded  in  this  celestial  union  of  the  soul.  Do  not  smile  at  that 
old  man  for  nursing  his  cold,  or  at  that  ancient  maiden  for  nursing 
her  cat;  do  not  pelt  them  with  sharp-pricking  jokes,  and  proverbs 
about  their  solitary  single  life.  If  we  did  but  see  as  they  see,  per- 
haps we  should  be  silent  and  reverent.  For  we  should  be  aware  how 
a  sweet,  holy  presence  had  dwelt  with  them,  lo !  these  forty  years, 
wedded  as  truly  as  you  are  wedded  to-day,  but  waiting  patiently  for 
the  blessed  consummation,  and  repeating  ever  :  "  Of  all  that  my  Father 
has  given  me  I  have  lost  nothing,  but  he  will  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
day." 

"  For  God  above 
Is  great  to  grant  as  mighty  to  make  ; 

He  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love ; 
And  the  loving  soul  he  can  not  forsake." 
CuicAQo,  Christmas  Eve. 
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THE        GUIDE-POST. 


D'  TE  know  the  road  to  th'  bar'l  of  flour  ? 

At  break  o'  day  let  down  the  bars, 
And  plow  y'r  wheat -fields  hour  by  hour, 

Till  sundown  —  yes,  till  shade  o'  stars. 

You  peg  away  the  livelong  day, 
Nor  loaf  about,  nor  gape  around  ; 

And  that 's  the  road  to  the  thrashin'-floor, 
And  into  the  kitchen,  I  '11  be  bound. 

D'  ye  know  the  road  where  the  dollars  lie  ? 

Follow  the  red  cents  here  and  there  ; 
For  if  a  man  leaves  them,  I  can  guess 

He  won't  have  dollars  any  where. 

D'  ye  know  the  road  to  Sunday's  rest  ? 

Just  do  n't  o'  week-days  be  afeared  ; 
In  field  and  work-shop  do  y'r  best. 

And  Sunday  comes  itself,  I  've  heard. 

On  Saturday  it 's  not  far  off. 

And  brings  a  basketful  o'  cheer  — 

A  roast,  and  lots  o'  garden-stuff. 
And  like  as  not  a  jug  o'  beer  ! 

D'  ye  know  the  road  to  poverty  ? 

Turn  in  at  any  tavern-sign  ; 
Turn  in  —  it's  tempting  as  can  be. 

There  's  bran-new  cards  and  liquor  fine. 

In  the  last  tavern  there  's  a  sack ; 

And  when  the  cash  y'r  pocket  quits, 
Jist  hang  the  wallet  on  y'r  back, 

You  vagabond,  see  how  it  fits  ! 

D'  ye  know  what  road  to  honor  leads, 
And  good  old  age  ?  a  lovely  sight ! 

By  way  o'  temperance,  honest  deeds. 
And  tryin'  to  do  y'r  duty  right. 

And  when  the  road  forks  ary  side, 
And  you  're  in  doubt  which  one  it  is. 

Stand  still,  and  let  your  conscience  guide  ; 
Thank  God  it  ca'  n't  lead  you  much  amiss. 

And  now  the  road  to  churchyard  gate 
You  need  n't  ask  !     Go  any  where  ! 

Go,  whether  round-about  or  straight. 
All  roads  at  last  '11  bring  you  there. 
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Go  fearin'  God,  but  lovin'  more  !  — 

I  've  tried  to  be  an  honest  guide; 
You  '11  find  the  grave  has  got  a  door, 

And  somethiii'  for  you  t'  other  side. 

Bataed  Taylor,  from  the  German  of  Hebel. 


METHOD   OF  TEACHING   GEOGRAPHY. 


Probably  no  branch  of  study  in  our  common  schools  is  so  poorly- 
taught  or  so  indefinitely  understood  as  geography.  Scholars  often 
commit  to  memory  many  detached  facts,  unimportant  descriptions,  and 
long  lists  of  names  of  towns,  capes,  gulfs,  rivers,  etc.,  but  gain  no  con- 
ception of  the  principles  and  laws  that  underlie  this  important  science. 
Geography  is  a  science,  and  should  be  taught  as  such ;  then  the  vast 
amount  of  details  and  extraneous  matter  that  encumber  our  text-books 
can  be  easily  learned.  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  Professor  of  Physical 
Geography  at  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  one  of  the  best  geographers  the 
world  has  produced,  came  to  this  country  some  ten  years  ago,  and  by 
his  many  lectures  before  educational  conventions  urged  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  physical  geography  as  the  foundation  of  all 
geographical  knowledge.  By  the  request  of  many  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject,  he  projected  a  series  of  Wall  Maps  for  the 
use  of  schools,  based  on  his  system  of  instruction,  viz.,  illustrating 
physical  and  political  geography. 

All  teachers  and  friends  of  popular  education  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  this  series  of  large  maps,  so  long  promised,  will  be  ready 
for  the  fall  schools.  A  Teacher's  Manual  also  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days.  But  one  great  merit  of  the  maps  is  that  they  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage with  any  text-book  on  political  or  physical  geography  now  in 
use  in  our  common  schools  or  academies.  Their  real  merit,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  much  higher  order.  For  accuracy,  beauty,  freshness, 
clearness,  and  harmony,  they  excel  any  before  published  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe.  Probably  no  one  is  so  well  qualified  to  pre- 
pare works  on  geography.  Professor  Guyot  has  devoted  his  lifetime 
to  the  investigation  of  this  science. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  connection  with  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  each 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  respective  department.  Prof.  Guyot  has  ob- 
tained a  wide  reputation  among  teachers  by  his  lectures  on  physical 
geography,  and  by  his  published  volume  entitled  '  Earth  and  Man '. 
This  truly  valuable  book  has  passed  through   many  editions,  both  in 
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this  country  and  Europe,  and  is  still  the  very  best  manual  on  physical 
geography  to  be  found  in  any  language.  The  complete  works  of  Prof. 
Guyot  are  now  being  brought  out  on  a  munificent  scale,  corresponding 
with  their  merit,  by  the  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Charles  Scribuer, 
of  New  York.  The  publication  of  his  complete  series  of  maps  and 
text-books  is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  enterprise  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  —  involving  an  expenditure  of  over  §40,000.  The 
smaller  maps  and  text-books  will  be  issued  from  the  press  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author  and  publisher  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  and  be  able  to  furnish  maps  and  text-books  adapted  to 
every  educational  institution,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  highest 
university.  The  publication  of  these  works  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  method  of  teaching  geography.  Almost  every  teacher  has  been 
wearied  by  trying  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  '  ten  thousand  useful 
facts  '  which  constitute  the  basis  of  our  geographical  text-books.  In- 
numerable names  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  etc.,  taxing  the  memory  be- 
yond endurance,  giving  trivial  descriptions  of  each  section  or  pre- 
scribed boundaries,  without  reference  to  the  physical  features,  and  with 
no  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  science  of  geography. 

With  the  publication  of  Prof.  Guyot's  maps  and  books  we  hope  for 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  that  classes  will  not  be  left  to  wander 
without  the  guide  of  principle  and  law  in  the  ancient  wilderness  of 
miscellaneous  facts.  Let  them  know  and  feel  that  the  Great  Creative 
Hand  can  be  traced  in  all  the  departments  of  geography ;  that  the 
earth  is  an  organic  total,  fitted  by  all  its  structure  to  be  the  home  of 
man  ;  that  there  is  a  '  life  of  the  globe ' ;  that  the  world,  as  much  as 
the  human  body,  exhibits  design  in  all  its  members;  that  the  air, 
ocean,  and  land,  act  and  react  perpetually  upon  one  another,  fitting 
this  '  terraqueous  sphere '  for  all  the  wants  of  the  human  race ;  that 
mountains,  rivers,  seas,  etc.,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
products  and  industry  of  a  people  and  the  progress  of  nations ;  that 
nature  provides  for  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns;  that  the  favoring 
winds  and  currents  that  aid  the  intelligent  mariner  are  governed  by 
law;  in  fact,  that  geography  is  a  science  worthy  of  their  closest  study. 

Prof  Guyot,  as  an  investigator  of  truth  in  this  direction,  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  above  all  others.  None  of  the  numerous  pupils  of  the 
renowned  Humboldt  and  Ritter  has  entered  more  into  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation which  was  evinced  by  these  acknowledged  masters  than 
he,  and  none  has  developed  in  a  more  felicitous  manner,  or  with  more 
important  additions,  the  views  which  they  were  foremost  to  announce. 
Having  been  their  pupil  in  early  life,  he  adopted  their  views  with  en- 
thusiasm which  foreshadowed  his  late  distinction.     He  early  became 
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an  earnest  investigator  of  the  natural  world  ;  the  mountains  and  gla- 
ciers of  his  native  land  were  his  favorite  study ;  and  since  his  removal 
to  the  United  States  he  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  country.  Fortunate  indeed  for  our 
American  youth  that  he  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
maps  and  books  illustrating  and  embodying  the  results  of  his  patient 
investigations  and  high  attainments.  In  New  England,  especially, 
where  their  merits  will  be  most  fully  appreciated,  his  works  will  re- 
ceive a  most  hearty  welcome;  and  we  bespeak  for  them  that  general 
use  which  their  intrinsic  merits  demand.  jiaine  Teacher. 


THE        WAYSIDE       I  X  X  .* 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  volume  from  Mr.  Longfellow.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  poems  wrought  into  a  narrative  as  the  tales  of 
a  half-dozen  travelers  who  meet  by  chance  one  evening  at  the  Red- 
Horse  Tavern,  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  These  poems  are,  most  of 
them,  familiar,  having  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  but  the  poet  has  done  his  work  so  skillfully  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  they  were  not  intended  when  they  were  written  to  fit 
into  these  very  niches.  Perhaps  they  were :  who  knows  ?  The  whole 
volume  is  characterized  by  the  the  tenderness  of  feeling,  purity  of 
sentiment,  and  beautiful  diction,  for  which  Mr.  Longfellow  is  famous, 
and  we  have  thought  we  could  do  no  better  service  to  the  readers  of 
the  Teacher  than  to  group  together  some  of  the  gems  that  glitter  on 
every  page. 

The  story  opens  thus  : 

One  autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town, 

Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown. 

The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 

Gleamed  red  with  firelight  through  the  leaves 

Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 

Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

As  ancient  is  this  hostelry  • 

As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 

Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 

With  ampler  hospitality : 

A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 

*  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Boston  :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.     1863.     |1.50. 
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Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 

With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 

And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 

And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled,  and  tall. 

A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 

A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams, 

Remote  among  the  wooded  hills; 

For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds, 

Its  torch-race  scattering  smoke  and  gleeds ; 

But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 

Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 

Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below. 

On  roofs  and  doors  and  window-sills. 

Across  the  roads  the  barns  display 

Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay. 

Through  the  wide  doors  the  breezes  blow, 

The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro. 

And  half-effaced  by  rain  and  shine, 

The  Red  Horse  prances  on  the  sign. 

Round  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode 

Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 

Went  rushing  down  the  road. 

And  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 

A  moment  quickened  by  its  breath, 

Shuddered  and  danced  their  dance  of  death. 

But  in  the  parlor  there  is  a  quite  different  scene.  A  group  of 
friends  have  met, 

And,  though  of  different  lands  and  speech. 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 

And  in  each  intervening  pause  is  heard  the  music  of  a  violin.  The 
landlord  is  the  village  '  Squire ',  and  boasted  of  his  descent  from  a 
long  line  of  famous  men.  Over  his  coat-of-arms  in  the  parlor  was 
hung  the  sword  his  grandsire  bore, 

In  the  rebellious  days  of  yore, 
Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight. 

Being  importuned  for  the  story  promised  of  old,  but  always  left  un- 
told, he  yields,  and  tells  the  story  of  Concord  and  Lexington  in  '  Paul 
Revere's  Ride'. 

Suspecting  a  movement,  watch  is  kept  in   the  North-Church  tower, 
while 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead. 

In  t/ieir  night  encampment  on  the  hill, 

Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
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That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along /?-ow  tent  to  tent. 
And  seeming  to  whisper  '  all  is  well ! ' 

Only  a  moment  he  feels  the  spell  of  the  hour,  for  he  sees 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay, 
A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Then  the  watchman  hangs  the  signal-lights  in  the  belfry,  and  there 
comes 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 

Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet; 

That  was  all !     And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light. 

The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 

And  the  sparks  struck  out  byjiat  steed,  in  his  flight, 

Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

Paul  Revere  goes  over  Medford  bridge  at  12,  at  1  he  gallops  into 
Lexington,  and 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock. 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 

Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead. 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

The  rest  of  the  story  we  all  know.     The  poem  concludes  thus : 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, — 

A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door. 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore  ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  past. 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed. 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 
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The  poet  having  praised  the  hero  of  Lexington,  at  the  expense  of 
the  old  knight  who  went 

Clinking  about  in  foreign  lands 
With  iron  gauntlets  on  his  hands, 
And  on  his  head  an  iron  pot, 


the  student, 
relates 


to  appease 
The  landlord's  wrath,  the  others'  fears, 

A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 
In  Palmieri's  garden  old. 
By  Fiametta,  laurel-crowned. 
While  her  companions  lay  around, 

called  the  '  The  Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo ',  Ser  Federigo  lavished  his 
wealth  in  wooing  one  who  wed  his  rival,  when,  withdrawing  to  a  small 
farm,  the  last  of  his  domain,  he  spent  his  time  in  raising  wine  and 
fruit. 

His  only  forester  and  only  guest 

His  falcon,  faithful  to  him,  when  the  rest. 

Whose  willing  hands  had  found  so  light  of  yore 

The  brazen  knocker  of  his  palace  door, 

Had  now  no  strength  to  lift  the  wooden  latch. 

That  entrance  gave  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 

One  day  the  son  of  her  he  loved,  now  a  widow,  comes  to  see  his 
falcon,  and  fancies  it  so  much  that  he  falls  sick  of  desire  to  possess  it, 
and  is  likely  to  die.  To  gratify  his  desire  to  possess  the  falcon,  Mon- 
na  Giovanna  visits  the  recluse. 

They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil, 

Like  banished  Adam  delving  in  the  soil ; 

And  when  he  looked  and  these  fair  women  spied, 

The  garden  suddenly  was  glorified  ; 

His  long-lost  Eden  was  restored  again. 

And  the  strange  river  winding  through  the  plain 

No  longer  was  the  Arno  to  his  eyes. 

But  the  Euphrates  watering  Paradise  ! 

Ser  Federigo  kills  the  falcon  to  furnish  a  breakfast  for  his  guests, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  lady  prefers  with  many  apologies  her  request, 
and  learns  the  truth.  Three  days  later  the  chapel-bell  tolled  the 
death  of  the  child  of  grief 

Three  months  went  by;  and  lo  !  a  merrier  chime 
Rang  from  the  chapel-bells  at  Christmas-time ; 
The  cottage  was  deserted,  and  no  more 
Ser  Federigo  sat  beside  its  door, 
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But  now  with  servitors  to  do  his  will, 

In  the  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill. 

Sat  at  the  Christmas  feast,  and  at  his  side 

Monna  Giovanna,  his  beloved  bride, 

Never  so  beautiful,  so  kind,  so  fair. 

Enthroned  once  more  in  the  old  rustic  chair, 

High-perched  upon  the  back  of  which  there  stood 

The  image  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood, 

And  underneath  the  inscription,  with  a  date, 

"  AH  things  come  round  to  him  who  vM  but  wait." 

Next  comes  "  The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi ',  the  tale  of  the 
Spanish  Jew,  a  man 

Well  versed  in  Hebrew  books, 
Talmud  and  Targura,  and  the  lore 
Of  Kabala. 

Then  the  Sicilian, 

Clean  shaven  as  a  priest 

Who  at  the  mass  on  Sunday  sings, 

Save  that  upon  his  upper  lip 

His  beard,  a  good  palm's  length  at  least. 

Level  and  pointed  at  the  tip, 

Shot  sideways,  like  a  swallow's  wings, 

tells  the  story  of  'King  Robert,  of  Sicily',  the  subject  being  the 
Scripture  sentence :  '  Deposiiit potentes  de  sede,  et  exaltavit  humiles.' 
This  the  king  denies,  is  taught  its  truth  by  a  bitter  experience,  ac- 
knowledges his  error,  and  is  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  by  the  angel 
who  has  acted  in  the  king's  place,  thus : 

He  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw  nigher, 

And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire ; 

And  when  they  were  alone,  the  Angel  said, 

"  Art  thou  the  king  ?  "     Then  bowing  down  his  head, 

King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast. 

And  meekly  answered  him :  "  Thou  knowest  best ! 

My  sins  as  scarlet  are  ;  let  me  go  hence. 

And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence, 

Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven. 

Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  is  shriven  !" 

The  Angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  face 

A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place, 

And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and  clear, 

They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel  near. 

Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street, — 

"  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree  ! " 

And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 
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Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string, — 
"  I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King  ! " 

Then  the  musician,  'the  blue-eyed  Norseman  '  at  whose  playing 
The  wood-fire  clapped  its  bands  of  flame. 


told  his  tale,  '  The  Saga  of  King  Olaf ' 
perfect  story  of  the   book,  a  fantastic 
legends.     The  god  Thor  defies  Christ, 


It  is  the  longest  and  most 
rouping  of  old  Scandinavian 


And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry, 
Saw  the  red  light  in  tlie  sky. 

Laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
As  he  leaned  upon  the  railing, 
And  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  into  Drontheini  Fiord. 

Having  slain  Iron-Beard, 


There  he  stood  as  one  who  dreamed ; 
And  the  red  light  glanced  and  gleamed 

On  the  armor  that  he  wore; 
And  he  shouted,  as  the  rifted 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

"I  accept  thy  challenge,  Thor!" 


King  Olaf  from  the  doorway  spoke: 

"  Choose  ye  between  two  things  my  folk, 
To  be  baptized  or  given  up  to  slaughter." 

And  seeing  their  leader  stark  and  dead, 

The  people  with  a  murmur  said, 
"0  King,  baptize  us  with  thy  holy  water!" 

So  all  the  Drontheim  land  became 
A  Christian  land  in  name  and  fame, 
In  the  old  gods  no  more  believing  and  trusting 


Then  he  conquers  Raud  the  Strong 

Then  King  Olaf  said  :  "  0  Sea-King ! 
Little  time  have  we  for  speaking. 
Choose  between  the  good  and  evil ; 
Be  baptized,  or  thou  shalt  die  !  " 

But  in  scorn  the  heathen  scoffer 
Answered :  "  I  disdain  thine  offer  ; 
Neither  fear  I  God  nor  Devil ; 
Thee  and  thy  Gospel  I  defy  ! " 

Then  between  his  jaws  distended, 
When  his  frantic  struggles  ended, 
Through  King  Olaf's  horn  an  adder, 
Touched  by  fire,  they  forced  to  glide. 

Next  he  builds  a  ship  : 


Sharp  his  tooth  was  as  an  arrow. 
As  he  gnawed  through  bone  and  marrow; 
But  without  a  groan  or  shudder, 
Raud  the  Strong  blaspheming  died. 

Then  baptized  they  all  that  region, 
Swarthy  Lap  and  fair  Norwegian, 
Far  as  swims  the  salmon,  leaping. 
Up  the  streams  of  Salten  Fiord. 

In  their  temples  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dust  and  ashes  trodden. 
As  King  Olaf,  onward  sweeping, 

Preached  the  Gospel  with  his  sword. 


She  was  the  grandest  of  all  vessels, 
Never  ship  was  built  in  Norway 
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Half  so  fine  as  she  ! 
The  Lon<T  Serpent  was  she  christened, 
'Mid  the  roar  of  cheer  on  cheer  ! 

Then  he  marries  Thyri,  and  to  avenge  an  insult  to  her, 


Down  the  coast  of  Norway, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea-gulls, 
Sailed  the  fleet  of  Olaf 

Through  the  Danish  Sound. 

With  his  own  hand  fearless, 
Steered  he  the  Long  Serpent, 
Strained  the  creaking  cordage, 
Bent  each  boom  and  gaff; 


Till  in  Vendland  landing. 
The  domains  of  Thyri 
He  redeemed  and  rescued 
From  King  Burislaf. 

Then  said  Olaf,  laughing, 
"  Not  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
Have  the  power  to  draw  us 
Like  a  woman's  hair  ! " 


Here  is  a  picture  of  Olaf  s  priest : 


Short  of  stature,  large  of  limb. 
Burly  face  and  russet  beard. 
All  the  women  stared  at  him. 
When  in  Iceland  he  appeared. 
"  Look  ! "  they  said, 
With  nodding  head, 
"  There  goes  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest.' 


There  in  Iceland,  o'er  their  books 
Pored  the  people  day  and  night. 
But  he  did  not  like  their  looks. 
Nor  the  songs  they  used  to  write. 
"  All  this  rhyme 
Is  waste  of  time  !" 
Grumbled  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 


All  the  prayers  he  knew  by  rote. 

He  could  preach  like  Chrysostome, 

From  the  Fathers  he  could  quote, 

He  had  even  been  at  Rome. 

A  learned  clerk, 

A  man  of  mark. 

Was  this  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 

He  was  quarrelsome  and  loud. 

And  impatient  of  control, 
Boisterous  in  the  market-crowd, 
Boisterous  at  the  wassail-bowl, 
Every  where 
Would  drink  and  swear, 
Swaggering  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 

In  his  house  this  malcontent 

Could  the  king  no  longer  bear. 
So  to  Iceland  he  was  sent 

To  convert  the  heathen  there, 
And  away 
One  summer  day 
Sailed  this  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest. 


To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat. 

Came  the  Scalds  and  Saga-men ; 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
That  they  quarreled  now  and  then, 
When  o'er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Drunken  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest  ? 

All  the  folk  in  Altafiord 

Boasted  of  their  island  grand ; 
Saying  in  a  single  word, 
"  Iceland  is  the  finest  land 
That  the  sun 
Doth  shine  upon  !  " 
Loud  laughed  Thangbrand,  Olaf 's  priest. 

And  he  answered  :  "What 's  the  use 

Of  this  bragging  up  and  down. 

When  three  women  and  one  goose 

Make  a  market  in  your  town  ! " 

Every  Scald 

Satires  scrawled 

On  poor  Thangbrand,  Olafs  priest. 
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Something  worse  they  did  than  that ; 

And  what  vexed  him  most  of  all 
Was  a  figure  in  shovel-hat. 

Drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  wall ; 
With  words  that  go 
Sprawling  below, 
"This  is  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest." 


Hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 

Then  he  smote  them  might  and  main, 
Thorvald  Veile  and  Veterlid 
Lay  there  in  the  alehouse  slain. 
"To-day  we  are  gold, 
To-morrow  mould ! " 
Muttered  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest. 


Much  in  fear  of  ax  and  rope, 

Back  to  Norway  sailed  he  then, 
"0  King  Olaf!  little  hope 

Is  there  of  these  Iceland  men  !  " 
Meekly  said, 
With  bending  head, 
Pious  Thangbrand,  Olaf's  priest. 

Olaf  at  last  is  vanquished  in  a  sea-fight,  and  leaps  into  the  sea.    And 

There  is  told  a  wonderful  tale. 
How  the  king  stripped  off  his  mail, 
Like  leaves  of  the  brown  sea-kale 

As  he  swam  beneath  the  main  ; 
But  the  young  grew  old  and  gray, 
And  never,  by  night  or  by  day, 
In  his  kingdom  of  Norway 

Was  King  Olaf  seen  again  ! 


Then  the  nun  of  Nidaros  in  her  chamber  hears  the  moral  of  the 
Saga  from  the  lips  of  Saint  John  the  beloved  : 


It  is  accepted 

The  angry  defiance, 

The  challenge  of  battle  ! 

It  is  accepted. 

But  not  with  the  weapons 

Of  war  that  thou  wieldest ! 

Cross  against  corslet. 
Love  against  hatred, 
Peace-cry  for  war-cry  ! 
Patience  is  powerful ; 
He  that  o'ercometh 
Hath  power  o'er  the  nations  ! 

As  torrents  in  summer. 
Half  dried  in  their  channels, 
Suddenly  rise,  though  the 
Sky  is  still  cloudless. 
For  rain  has  been  falling 
Far  off  at  their  fountains : 


So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o'erflowing. 
And  they  that  behold  it 
Marvel,  and  know  not 
That  God  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining  ! 

Stronger  than  steel 

Is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit; 

Swifter  than  arrows 

The  light  of  the  truth  is. 

Greater  than  anger 

Is  love,  and  subdueth ! 

The  dawn  is  not   distant. 
Nor  is  the  night  starless ; 
Love  is  eternal ! 
God  is  still  God,  and 
His  faith  shall  not  fail  us ; 
Christ  is  eternal ! 
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And  in  the  interlude  th?  theologian  thanks  God  that  the  reign   of 
violence  is  dead,  and  that 

The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words  and  not  in  deeds, 
And  no  one  suffers  loss  or  bleeds, 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies. 

I  stand  without  here  in  the  porch, 

I  hear  the  bell's  melodious  din, 

I  hear  the  organ  peal  within, 

I  hear  the  prayer  with  words  that  scorch 

Like  sparks  from  an  inverted  torch, 

I  hear  the  sermon  upon  sin, 

With  threatenings  of  the  last  account. 
And  all,  translated  in  the  air, 
Reach  me  but  as  our  dear  Lord's  Prayer, 

And  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Not  to  one  church  alone,  but  seven, 
The  voice  prophetic  spake  from  heaven ; 
And  unto  each  the  promise  came. 
Diversified,  but  still  the  same  : 

For  him  that  overcometh  are 
The  new  name  written  on  the  stone, 
The  raiment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne. 

And  I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star  I 

Ah  !  to  how  many  Faith  has  been 
No  evidence  of  things  unseen, 
But  a  dim  shadow,  that  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts, 

For  whom  no  Man  of  Sorrows  died, 
For  whom  the  Tragedy  Divine 
Was  but  a  symbol  and  a  sign. 

And  Christ  a  phantom  crucified  ! 

For  others  a  diviner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead. 
The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 
Blesses  the  pavement  of  the  street, 
And  all  their  looks  and  words  repeat 
Old  Fuller's  saying,  wise  and  sweet, — 
Not  as  a  vulture,  but  a  dove. 
The  Holy  Ghost  came  from  above. 

The  theologian's  story,  'Torquemada',  is  a  dark  tale  of  Spain,  in 
which  a  father  whose  daughters  were  to  him  of  a  dead  mother 

A  memory  in  his  heart  as  dim  and  sweet 
As  moonlight  in  a  solitary  street, 
4 
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Where  the  same  rays  that  lift  the  sea  are  thrown 
Lovely,  but  powerless,  upon  walls  of  stone, 

delivers  them  over  to  the  Inquisition,  and  lights  himself  the  fagots 
that  consume  them. 

Finally  the  poet  tells  his  tale,  '  The  Birds  of  Killingvrorth',  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Notice  the 
picture  of  the  parson  : 

The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  to  kill ; 
E'en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 
He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his  cane. 


And  the  deacon 


There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before  ; 

He  seemed  the  incarnate  '  Well,  I  told  you  so  ! ' 

No  wonder  that  the  birds, 

Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven ! 

should  lose  their  cause  when  they  had  such  foes  as  these.  Listen  to 
a  portion  of  the  preceptor's  plea  : 

Think  every  morning,  when  the  sun  peeps  through 

The  dim  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 
How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 

Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love  ! 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember  too 

'T  is  always  morning  some  where,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Some  where  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness, 

And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 

Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence. 
Or  death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 

The  self-same  light,  although  averted  hence, 
When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech, 
You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach  ? 

The  birds  were  doomed,  and  when  they  saw  their  great  mistake,  they 
repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew  it  would  not  call  the  dead  to 
life  again, 

As  school-boys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late, 
Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 
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At  the  end  of  the  tale  the  clock  strikes  one,  and  the  guests  sep- 
arate. A  statement  has  crept  into  the  papers  that  there  are  several 
remarkable  characters  in  the  old  Sudbury  inn  and  in  its  vicinity  which 
might  have  figured  in  the  poem  with  picturesque  effect.  Let  us  hope, 
if  this  is  so,  Mr.  Longfellow  may  pursue  the  subject  further  and  some 
day  give  us  the  fancies  of  a  second  evening's  sitting. 

Had  we  room  we  should  like  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  small  poems 
with  which  the  volume  ends.  As  it  is,  we  can  not  refrain  from  closing 
with  '  Weariness',  in  which  the  poet  alludes  so  touchingly  to  himself 
and  his  motherless  children  : 

O  little  feet,  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  ! 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn, 
Where  toll  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

0  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong, 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long, 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask ! 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow  men, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

0  little  hearts,  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat. 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ! 
Mine,  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned. 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned, 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

0  little  souls,  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  Heaven,  their  source  divine ! 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  ! 


Iceland,  which  has  a  population  of  about  seventy  thousand,  is  under 
the  government  of  Denmark.  The  language  spoken  in  Iceland  is  the 
old  Scandinavian,  closely  akin  to  the  Saxon,  with  no  admixture  of 
Greek  or  Latin  roots.  It  has,  singularly  enough,  a  literature  900 
years  old.  There  are  four  presses  on  the  island,  and  four  newspapers. 
About  60  volumes  are  issued  in  a  year,  but  most  of  them  are  published 
in  Copenhagen. 
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MENTAL        ARITHMETIC 


It  is  a  trite  remark  that  the  true  reformer  is  in  advance  of  his  age. 
His  contemporaries  are  slow  to  recognize  the  marks  of  his  great  mis- 
sion, and  he  must  patiently  look  forward  to  that  'good  time'  sooner 
or  later  'coming'  for  fame  and  followers.  Nor  even  then  is  he  sure 
of  his  full  reward.  As  soon  as  the  world  has  opened  its  eyes  to  the 
truths  which  he  was  the  pioneer  to  announce,  there  will  be  scores  of 
pretenders,  to  rob  him  of  his  honors,  impudently  appropriating  what- 
ever was  peculiar  in  his  teachings,  and  coolly  thrusting  him  into  the 
background  as  'not  up  with  the  times'.  He  was  very  well  in  his  day 
and  generation,  they  say,  but  the  progress  of  improvement  has  left 
him  in  the  rear;  and  this,  too,  when  they  have  shamelessly  stolen 
from  him  every  thing  on  which  they  can  base  their  own  pretensions 
to  be  leaders  in  the  onward  march.  In  the  end,  however,  justice  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  done;  the  crown  gets  upon  the  right  head  at  last, 
and  usurpers  have  to  go  to  their  own  place  of  disgrace  and  ignominy. 

But  this  is  not  what  we  took  our  pen  to  write.  Whether  it  is  rhe- 
torically appropriate  as  an  introduction  to  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of '  Mental  Arithmetic'  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide. 

We  were  pleasantly  surprised,  a  few  days  ago,  to  see  a  new  edition 
of '  Warren  Colburn's  First  Lessons',  restereotyped  and  reprinted  at 
the  'Riverside  Press' — the  name  of  which  has  become  the  synonym 
for  faultless  completeness  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  typographic  art, — 
and  with  an  illustrated  cover,  designed  by  Darley,  and  as  good  a  thing 
in  its  way  as  he  has  ever  done. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  friend  of  our  childhood  in  this  handsome 
dress,  so  different  from  the  well-worn  type,  and  dingy  paper,  and  un- 
attractive exterior,  of  the  copy  which  we  thumbed  in  our  own  urchin 
days.  But  our  next  feeling  was  one  of  dread  lest  we  should  find  that 
the  book  was  not  our  old  friend  after  all,  lest  it  should  have  been  '  re- 
vised and  improved '  out  of  all  semblance  to  the  original ;  not  '  Col- 
burn  '  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes  made  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in 
place  of  the  worn-out  linsey-woolsey  of  a  generation  ago,  but  a  misera- 
able  impostor  masquerading  under  the  name  of  the  instructor  of  our 
earlier  years. 

Right  glad,  therefore,  were  we  to  find,  on  examining  the  book,  that 
the  work  of  revision  had,  for  once,  the  right  direction  (right,  we 
mean,  when  the  original  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  thing  human  may 
claim  to  be;  for  we  are  not  of  that  very  conservative  class  that  clings 
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to  the  old  merely  because  it  is  old,  no  matter  how  bad  it  may  be),  and 
had  been  a  restoration  rather  than  a  remodeling. 

The  original  preface,  which  had  been  dropped  for  we  do  n't  know 
how  many  years,  has  very  properly  been  put  into  its  place  again. 
Even  the  story  of  '  The  Boy  without  a  Genius  '  is  there ;  a  story  which 
we  believe  we  must  have  perused  at  least  a  hundred  times  in  the 
course  of  our  juvenile  study  of  the  book.  The  lesson  of  it,  we  are 
very  sure,  became  inwrought  into  our  very  inner  life.  Few  things 
that  we  read  or  heard,  in  those  days,  made  a  deeper  or  more  enduring 
impression  upon  us.  A  critic  might  object  to  its  being  appended  in 
that  way  to  the  preface  of  a  text-book  on  arithmetic,  but  we  are  heart- 
ily glad  to  see  it  restored  to  its  place.  Hundreds  of  young  pupils, 
tired  of  study,  or  lazy,  it  may  be,  will  turn  back  to  it  and  read  it  as  a  re- 
lief or  a  recreation,  and  will  resume  their  work,  not  only  refreshed  by 
the  digression,  but  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  teaching  of  the 
tale,  that  '  whatever  man  has  done  man  may  do  '.  More  than  one  'boy 
without  a  genius',  doomed  to  be  under  masters  who  have  none  of  Mr. 
Solon  Wiseman's  admirable  tact  in  teaching,  will  get  from  the  story, 
as  Samuel  Acres  did  from  the  conversation  narrated  in  it,  '  more  con- 
fidence in  his  power  than  he  had  felt  before '. 

But  Warren  Colburn's  original  preface  has  in  itself  a  peculiar  in- 
terest for  the  teacher.  It  is  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  design 
and  plan  of  the  work;  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should 
always  have  kept  its  place,  as  hereafter  we  hope  it  will.  It  is  the 
more  important  that  it  should  be  retained,  because,  to  quote  from  the 
excellent  '  Introduction  '  written  for  this  new  edition  by  Geo.  B.  Em- 
erson, "  the  very  simplicity  of  the  book  has  prevented  many  persons 
from  seeing  how  really  profound  and  comprehensive  it  is,  and  that  it 
actually  develops  every  essential  principle  in  elementary  arithmetic." 
We  shall  recur  to  this  introduction,  by  and  by,  in  another  connection. 

Again,  this  'original  preface'  is  interesting  because  some  of  its 
leading  ideas  are  an  anticipation  of  the  fundamental  points  of  the  'ob- 
ject lesson '  system,  which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  our  best 
educators,  and  which  is  destined  eventually  to  bring  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  our  methods  of  elementary  teaching.  Would  you  not 
suppose  you  were  reading  extracts  from  one  of  the  recent  treatises  on 
object-teaching,  when  you  peruse  the  following  passages  from  this 
preface  written,  forty  years  ago,  by  Warren  Colburn  ? 

"As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  use  his  senses,  nature  continually  presents  to  his 
eyes  a  variety  of  objects ;  and  one  of  the  first  properties  which  he  discovers  is  the 
relation  of  numbers.  He  intuitively  fixes  upon  unity  as  a  measure,  and  from  this 
he  forms  the  idea  of  more  or  less  ;  which  is  the  idea  of  quantity.     .     . 

"  As  soon  as  children  have  the  idea  of  more  or  less  and  the  names  of  a  few  of 
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the  first  numbers,  they  are  able  to  make  small  calculations.  And  this  we  see 
them  do  every  day  about  their  play-things,  and  about  their  little  affairs  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  attend  to.  .  .  The  fondness  which  children  usually 
manifest  for  these  exercises,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  perform  them,  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  science  of  numbers,  to  a  certain  extent,  should  be  among  the 
first  lessons  taught  to  them. 

"To  succeed  in  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  rather  to  furnish  oecaswnsfor  them 
to  exercise  their  own  skill  in  per  forming  examples,  than  to  give  them  rules." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  as  follows :  [The 
italics  in  these  extracts  are  our  own.] 

"Every  combination  commences  ^ivith  practical  examples.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  select  such  as  will  aptly  illustrate  the  combinations  and  assistthe  imagination  of 
the  pupil  in  performing  it.  .  .  The  examples  are  to  be  performed  in  the  mind 
or  hy  meaiis  of  sensible  objects,  such  as  beans,  nuts,  etc.  The  pupil  should  first  per- 
form the  examples  in  his  own  way,  and  then  be  made  to  observe  and  tell  how  he 
did  them,  and  why  he  did  them  so." 

Again,  in  criticising  the   ordinary  way  of  teaching  arithmetic,  he 

says: 

"  The  pupil,  when  he  commences  arithmetic,  is  presented  with  a  set  of  abstract 
numbers,  written  yi'wh  figures,  and  so  large  that  he  has  not  the  least  conception 
of  them  even  when  expressed  in  words.  From  these  he  is  expected  to  learn  what 
the  figures  signify,  and  what  is  meant  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division  ;  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  perform  these  operations  with  figures. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  learns  only  one  of  all  these  things,  and  that  is  how  to 
perform  these  operations  on  figures.  He  can  perhaps  translate  the  figures  into 
words;  but  this  is  useless,  since  he  does  not  understand  the  words  themselves. 
Of  the  effect  produced  by  the  four  fundamental  operations  he  has  not  the  least 
conception. 

"The  common  method,  therefore,  entirely  reverses  the  natural  process  ;  for  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  learn  general  principles  before  he  has  obtained  the  ideas  of 
which  they  are  composed." 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  Warren  Colburn's  original  preface  pub- 
lished by  itself,  as  an  educational  tract,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  country.  A  friend  of  education,  desirous  of  do- 
ing the  greatest  possible  good  with  a  small  expenditure,  could  hardly 
do  better  than  to  spend  the  money  in  printing  and  circulating  this  ad- 
mirable little  treatise  on  elementary  instruction  in  numbers. 

The  introduction,  by  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  contains  some  very  valuable 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  book  in  our  schools.  We  can 
not  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  it,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  lead  you  to  read  the  whole  : 

"  It  is  strictly  a  mental  arithmetic ;  and  if  faithfully  used  in  the  way  intended  by 
the  author,  it  evolves  from  the  mind  of  the  learner  himself,  in  a  perfectly  easy 
and  natural  manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  the  power 
of  solving,  mentally  and  almost  instantly,  every  question  likely  to  occur  in  the 
every-day  business  of  common  life. 

"  It  can  be  well  taught  only  by  a  teacher  who  perfectly  understands  it,  and  who 
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knows  how  to  teach.  Such  a  teacher  will  not  allow  the  lesson  to  be  previously 
studied  by  the  pupil.  Each  section  is  intended  to  teach  sonic  one  process  up  to  a 
certain  point.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  section,  questions  occur  which  the  class 
can  not  readily  solve  without  previous  study,  the  teacher  has  only  to  interpose,  at 
the  point  where  the  class  falls,  or  begins  to  fail,  additional  questions  of  the  same 
kind,  somewhat  easier  than  those  in  the  book.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  section,  the 
class  be  not  perfectly  ready  in  the  solution  of  the  questions,  the  teacher  ought  to 
go  over  the  section  again  with  the  class,  or  to  add,  at  the  end  of  the  section,  a 
sufficient  number  of  similar  questions  to  render  the  solution  easy  and  instanta- 
neous. 

"  By  allowing  the  class  to  study  the  lesson  beforehand,  not  only  is  much  time 
lost,  but  the  exercise  is  turned  into  a  poor  sort  of  mechanical  process  not  much 
better  than  the  common  ciphering.     Its  mental  character  ceases  almost  entirely." 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  right  in  ckiiming  that  Colburn's 
'First  Lessons'  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  human  work  well  can  be. 
And  yet  we  have  scores  of  'Mental  Arithmetics'  intended  to  super- 
sede it. 

A  few  of  these  are  the  result  of  an  honest  endeavor  to  write  a  bet- 
ter book.  Their  authors  could  not  see,  as  Mr.  Emerson  expresses  it, 
'  how  really  profound  and  comprehensive'  Colburn's  is,  and  in  substi- 
tuting their  own  crude  notions  for  the  philosophic  completeness  of  the 
original,  they  have  only  paraded  their  blindness  and  ignorance. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while,  if  we  had  the  time,  to  illustrate  this  by 
comparing  portions  of  one  or  two  of  these  'improved'  mental  arithme- 
tics with  Colburn's  treatment  of  the  same  subjects.  We  should  like 
to  illustrate  by  comparison  of  the  books,  but  we  have  already  extend- 
ed this  article  too  far. 

Massachugetts  Teacher. 


PRIMARY     AND     GRAMMAR    TEACHERS. 


In  the  history  of  our  public  schools  no  subject  has  received  from 
the  friends  of  education  more  attention  than  Primary  Instruction  is 
receiving  at  the  present  day.  In  the  majority  of  the  reports  of  Super- 
intendents of  schools  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  two 
years  this  subject  has  received  special  notice.  The  principal  topics 
which  have  been  considered  in  these  articles  are  —  the  importance  of 
primary  instruction ;  the  necessity  of  the  best  teachers  for  primary 
schools;  teachers  of  primary  schools  should  be  the  best  paid.  That 
primary  instruction  is  not  important  I  have  no  intention  of  asserting; 
but  that  it  is  not  of  so  much  greater  importance  than  grammar  instruc- 
tion I  do  believe,  and  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate. 
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In  the  primary  school  children  learn  their  letters;  in  the  grammar 
school  they  learn  the  first  principles  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
Upon  which  foundation  is  there  to  be  the  most  building?  Will  the 
manner  in  which  those  children  learn  the  alphabet  exert  a  greater  in- 
fluence upon  their  future  course  of  study  than  that  in  which  they 
learn  to  study  the  sciences  ?  Why  are  so  many  people  unable  to  ex- 
plain the  inverting  of  the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  not  taught  the  alphabet  in  the  right  way?  or  is  it  be- 
cause the  foundation  in  arithmetic  was  not  well  laid? 

It  is  said  that  the  best  teacher,  should  be  in  the  primary  department, 
and  if  mediocrity  must  preside  at  the  teacher's  desk,  let  it  be  in  the 
grammar  department.  By  best  teachers  I  understand  teachers  who 
possess  the  faculty  of  teaching  in  a  pleasing  way,  of  making  crooked 
things  in  learning  straight,  and  of  imparting  life  and  vivacity  to  schol- 
ars. Does  it  need  any  more  tact  to  teach  a  child  his  letters  than  to 
teach  him  to  write  numbers  ?  Does  it  require  any  more  tact  to  teach 
a  child  to  draw  than  to  write  ?  Vivacity  is  needed  in  a  primary 
school.  Does  it  require  any  more  energy  to  interest  children  in  their 
tasks  when  they  have  scarcely  thought  of  the  work  than  it  does  to  in- 
terest children  who  have  worked  upon  some  principle  during  the  pre- 
vious evening,  failed  to  comprehend  it,  and  finally  enter  the  class  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  dull  and  hard,  and  they  can  not  understand  it?  If 
there  is  any  thing  within  the  province  of  the  primary  school  which  re- 
quires more  tact  than  it  does  to  make  children  believe  that  Case  is  a 
subject  which  they  can  master,  and  make  lessons  in  disposing  of  sub- 
stantives interesting,  I  would  like  to  learn  what  it  is. 

From  the  facts  that  primary  instruction  is  the  most  important  part 
of  instruction,  and  that  the  best  teachers  should  be  in  the  primary  de- 
partment, it  is  deduced  that  primary  teachers  should  be  the  best  paid. 
With  so  much  favor  has  this  been  received,  that  in  Chicago  the  teach- 
ers in  the  lowest  two  grades  receive  ten  dollars  more  a  year  than  the 
same  teachers  would  receive  if  in  a  higher  grade.  Is  this  just  ?  Does 
the  primary  teacher  exhaust  her  bodily  strength  more  than  the  gram- 
mar teacher  ?  Is  it  any  easier  to  make  children  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age  understand  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  mathematical  geog- 
raphy, than  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  little  children  in  an  object  lesson  ? 
When  a  primary  teacher  has  dismissed  the  last  child  she  can  leave  the 
room,  lock  school-duties  in,  and  take  the  recreation  of  mind  and  body 
which  is  essential  for  all.  Let  me  ask,  How  can  the  grammar  teacher 
leave  school  behind  when  she  has  a  package  of  examination  papers  in 
her  hand?  You  say  "  omit  the  examinations."  No,  that  can  not  be 
done,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  constant  written  exercises  aid 
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the  child  more  in  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  speaking  clearly  and 
concisely  than  any  other  plan  which  has  been  adopted.  Written 
spelling-lessons  must  be  corrected,  'Monthly  Reports  to  Parents'  must 
be  prepared  at  the  first  of  every  month.  While  the  grammar  teacher, 
possessed  of  education  and  talent  equal  to  that  of  her  friend  in  the 
primary  department,  must  spend  her  evenings  in  working  upon  school- 
papers,  her  friend  has  that  time  to  devote  to  reading  and  other  studies 
for  improvement.  Yet  the  one  who  has  the  leisure  time  receives  the 
most  salary,  although  she  works  no  harder  in  school  and  works  less 
out  of  school. 

In  writing  this  article  I  have  attempted  to  be  unprejudiced,  and  have 
merely  stated  what  I  think  to  be  true.  Viewing  in  the  light  in  which 
I  have  attempted  to  present  it  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  and  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  them,  I 
think  I  speak  the  minds  of  many  grammar  teachers  in  saying  that 
manifest  injustice  is  being  done  them.  They  are  being  placed  among 
the  second-class  teachers,  and  not  permitted  to  take  the  rank  which 
they,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  talent,  will  be  fitted  to  take.  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools  who  advise,  and  Boards  of  Education  who 
decree,  that  primary  teachers  shall  receive  the  greater  compensation 
would  do  well  to  think  more  carefully  before  so  doing,  lest  they  check 
the  less  ambitious  grammar  teachers,  and  cause  the  truly  faithful  ones 
to  feel  that  they  are  unappreciated.  N.  E.  F. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


COXOrCTED    BY    S.  H.    WHITE,    OF    CHICAGO. 


A  Word  to  our  Patrons —  In  taking  charge  of  the  Mathemat- 
ical Department  of  the  Teacher,  it  shall  be  our  aim  so  to  conduct  it 
that  it  may  afi"ord  the  greatest  assistance  to  those  in  the  profession. 
This  is  the  teachers'  journal,  devoted  exclusively  to  their  work  ;  and 
the  more  materially  it  aids  them,  the  more  completely  it  answers  its 
mission.  The  effort  will  be  made  to  make  it  subserve  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  not  confining  our  attention  to  the  higher 
departments  of  mathematics  alone, —  a  course  which  would  make  it 
more  attractive  to  a  few,  but  which  would  deprive  it  of  interest  to  the 
many. 

5 
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With  this  view,  suggestions  will  from  time  to  time  be  made  con- 
cerning methods  of  instruction  in  numbers, -which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
aid  younger  teachers  and,  perhaps,  furnish  food  for  thought  to  others. 
Many  of  the  examples  will  be  within  the  ability  of  pupils  in  the  highest 
classes  in  many  of  our  schools,  so  that  teachers  may  use  them  in  test- 
ing the  real  strength  of  their  pupils,  while  it  will  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  latter  to  present  systematic  and  neatly-arranged  solutions 
for  publication.  Any  such  solutions  by  their  pupils  which  teachers 
may  send  in  (they  being  satisfied  that  the  work  is  the  pupil's  own) 
will  be  published  or  credit  given  therefor. 

Former  correspondents  with  this  Department  of  the  Teacher  are 
requested  to  continue  their  contributions;  and  teachers  and  our 
friends  generally  are  invited  to  make  this  their  own  paper  by  send- 
ing questions  for  solution,  mathematical  queries,  or  other  matter  be- 
longing to  this  Department.  S.  H.  WHITE. 


Problems. — 68.  A  cellar  is  26  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  7  feet 
deep.  How  much  earth  must  be  removed  to  make  it  28  feet  long,  21 
feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep  't 

69.  Divide  S435  between  three  men.  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  one-half 
of  A's  shall  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  B's,  or  three-fourths  of  C's. 

70.  A  boy  bought  a  slate,  a  book,  and  a  pen,  for  80  cents.  The 
pen  cost  10  cents,  and  the  book  cost  1|  times  as  much  as  the  slate  and 
pen.     How  much  did  each  cost? 

71.  A  tree  150  feet  high,  standing  on  a  hill-side,  was  so  broken  by 
a  wind  that  the  broken  piece  rested  on  the  stump  and  reached  down 
the  hill  35  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  the  distance  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  from  the  base  to  the  part  broken  off  was  20  feet.  Where 
did  the -tree  break  ?  M.  j.  v. 

72.  Given  (a;4-?/)^+(x-|-2/)=30,  x — 2/=l,  to  find  the  values  of  rr 
and  y.  m.  j.  v. 

The  Arabic  Numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  are  in  their  nature  hieroglyph- 
ics; that  is,  marks  for  ideas,  and  not  for  words.  With  a  single  exception,  these 
figures  were,  without  doubt,  in  their  origin,  forms  composed  of  straight  lines  of 
equal  lengths,  the  number  of  straight  lines  contained  in  each  figure  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  represented  by  that  figure.  Those  original  forms  were  grodu- 
ally  modified  by  usage  into  the  forms  now  used. 

What  was  the  original  form  of  each  of  the  Arabic  figures  ? 

The  above  question  was  originally  dropped  into  the  query-box  ai 
one  of  the  county  institutes  of  the  state. 

The  Arabs  derived  the  denary  system  of  numbers  from  the  Hin- 
doos, and  it  dates  as  far  back  as  the  Sanscrit.     The  original  characters 
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bear  no  resemblance  to  those  we  use,  and  it  is  not  till  tbey  have  passed 
through  various  modifications,  to  the  time  of  the  '  Old  English'  (about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century),  that  we  recognize  in  them  any  simi- 
larity to  our  nine  digits. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT, 


Department  op  Public  Instroction,  \ 
Springfield,  III,  December  12, 1863.       j 

THIRD-GRADE    CERTIFICATE. 

Since  my  election  to  the  office  of  Commissioner,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  raise  the  condition  of  our  schools,  and  accordingly,  in 
stead  of  examining  superficially,  and  making  an  examination  a  mere  farce,  I  have 
examined  thoroughly  and  closely.  The  result  has  been  that  the  prospect  of  many 
a  youthful  but  really  unqualified  aspirant  has  been  dampened  by  finding  the  ex- 
aminations too  difficult.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  or  complaint  among 
my  good  friends  and  advisers, —  they  claiming  that  I  have,  under  the  law,  no  dis- 
cretion, only  to  pass  on  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  book  knowledge.  If 
I  understand  the  design  of  the  law,  its  wise  object  is  to  have  just  as  few  Third- 
Grade  Certificates  and  Third-Grade  Teachers  as  possible.  I  would  not  give  a 
Third-Grade  Certificate  to  a  teacher  to  go  into  a  school  in  which,  from  my 
knowledge  and  judgment,  he  or  she  must  necessarily  fail. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  this  Department 
by  a  very  earnest  and  efficient  school  commissioner,  who  has  labored 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  state  with  encouraging  and  well- 
deserved  success.  The  officer  mentioned  has  received  private  assur- 
ances of  my  official  approval,  so  far  as  his  opinions  and  practices  with 
reference  to  the  Third-Grrade  Certificate  are  concerned  ;  and  the  object 
of  this  article  is  to  present,  more  publicly,  a  few  general  thoughts 
arising  out  of  the  subject  to  which  the  extract  refers. 

The  higher  qualification  of  teachers  is  a  subject  toward  which  the 
interest  of  our  county  officers  seems  to  be  concentrating;  and  in  the 
course  of  recent  discussion  which  has  sprung  up  concerning  the  va- 
rious suggested  policies  of  improvement,  attention  has  been  fastened 
upon  the  Third-Grade  feature  of  our  state  teachership,  and  opinions 
have  been  freely  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  Third-Grade  Certificates  in  licensing  teachers 
of  our  common  schools.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  discuss- 
ion so  far  as  its  influence  upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  our  policy  is 
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concerned,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  general  object  proposed  may 
be  attained,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  on  the  part  of  our  county  of- 
ficers in  their  methods  of  examining  applicants  to  teach  may  be  in- 
duced, which  will  he  practically  equivalent  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Third  Gradeship. 

Whatever  be  the  design  of  the  law,  every  consideration  of  public 
interest  and  policy  requires  that  the  issues  of  Third-Grade  Certificates 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  smallest  number,  and  that  they  only  be  grant- 
ed by  our  examining  officers  when  some  obvious  and  urgent  necessity 
exists.  The  occasions  are  rare,  I  imagine,  which  require  the  licensing 
of  persons  to  teach  who  can  not,  at  least,  measure  up  to  the  second- 
grade  standard  of  qualification  ;  and  we  can  not  hope  for  any  material 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  schools  which  are  for  ever  and 
only  under  the  tutorage  and  government  of  Third-Grade  teachers. 

It  is  insisted  by  those  who  are  partial  to  the  Third-Grade  policy 
that  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  system,  as  aff"ording  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  opportunity  to  learn  to  teach.  This  is,  in  my  view, 
a  most  serious  objection  to  it,  for  it  assumes  as  necessary  and  politic 
what  all  reason  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  precisely  the  reverse. 
"  Can  an  individual  build  up  a  material  temple,  and  give  it  strength, 
and  convenience,  and  fair  proportions,  without  first  mastering  the 
architectural  art  ?  But  we  have  employed  thousands  of  teachers  for 
our  children,  to  build  up  the  temple  of  the  spirit,  who  have  never 
given  to  this  divine  educational  art  a  day  or  an  hour  of  preliminary 
study  or  attention."  Dogberrys  figure  to  a  better  advantage  on  the 
stage  than  in  the  school-room ;  and  yet,  under  shelter  of  the  Third- 
Grade  license,  not  a  few  of  them  find  their  way  into  the  school  whose 
qualifications,  if  they  have  any,  have  come  by  nature.  It  is  related  of  a 
celebrated  English  oculist  that,  when  interrogated  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  had  become  so  thoroughly  accomplished  in  his  art,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  spoiled  a  whole  hat-full  of  eyes  to  learn  it."  Valuable  as 
were  his  scientific  acquisitions,  they  were  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost. 
And  when  teachers  must  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  their  profession 
at  the  hazard  of  spoiling  whole  school-rooms-full  of  children,  the  ac- 
quisition costs  too  dearly. 

But  must  not  young  teachers,  who  are  just  essaying  to  teach,  have 
opportunities  to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience  for  their 
work?  and  how  can  they  do  so  but  in  the  school-room?  I  grant  that 
teachers  who  are  only  beginning  to  teach  are  necessarily  without  ex- 
perience, and  allow  at  the  same  time  that  experience  is  essential  to 
success.  I  suggest,  however,  than  an  experience  of  twelve  months  is 
two-fold  as  valuable  as  the  experience  of  a  half-year,  while,  as  a  term 
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of  probation,  one  year's  service  will  afford  a  fairer  test  of  the  teacher's 
aptitude  for  his  work  than  the  shorter  term  of  six  months. 

While  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  I  would  recommend  to  school  com- 
missioners the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  with  reference  to  the  is- 
suing of  certificates  of  the  Third  Grade.  The  examination  of  teachers 
is  the  dooi'  of  entrance  into  the  profession;  and  as  it  is  far  easier  to 
deny  one  admission  into  your  house  than  to  expel  him  after  he  has 
entered,  I  would  insist  upon  a  most  careful  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
claims  of  all  applicants  to  the  teachership.  The  law  has  stationed  the 
examining  officer  of  the  county  as  a  sentinel  to  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  profession;  and  he  should  most  faithfully  discharge  his  trust,  ex- 
cluding from  the  school-room  every  one  whom  he  has  cause  to  suspect 
of  disqualification,  whether  such  disqualification  pertain  to  character 
or  scholarship. 

T  will  only  add  that  a  proposition  to  amend  the  50th  section  of  the 
School  Law,  by  abolishing  the  Third-Grade  Certificate,  was  introduced 
and  discussed  at  the  State  Convention  of  School  Commissioners  held 
in  the  city  of  Bloomington  in  October  last,  but  no  decisive  action 
transpired.  The  resolution  relating  to  the  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  School  Law,  and  will  doubtless  be  reported  back  to  the 
Convention  for  action  at  the  approaching  session  of  that  body,  to  be 
held  in  this  city,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  December  29th. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Will  you  please  answer  the  following  queries  : 

1.  Have  school-directors  the  right  or  power  to  allow  teachers  to  close 
schools  during  the  holidays,  and  count  the  time  as  being  taught;  or,  in  other 
words,  give  teachers  said  time  ? 

2.  Is  it  customary  generally,  or  among  our  best  schools,  for  directors  to  give 
teachers  the  holidays  ?  and  do  you  think  it  proper  and  right  that  they  should 
do  so? 

3.  What  number  of  days  is  regarded  as  the  holidays,  or  is  generally  given 
as  above, —  the  two  days  simply,  Christmas  and  New- Year,  or  the  whole  week 
inclusive  ? 

1.  In  the  absence  of  statute  law  upon  the  subject  of  holidays,  we 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  custom.  It  is  usual,  I  think,  to  dismiss 
school  during  the  holidays.  Public  opinion  sanctions  the  custom,  and 
its  observance  is  becoming  more  general  every  year.  In  so  far  as  di- 
rectors conform  to  the  custom,  and  agree  that  the  school  shall  be  closed, 
they  should  'count  the  time  as  being  taught';  or,  in  other  words, 
they  should  reckon  the  teacher's  time  precisely  as  if  the  school  had 
not  been  dismissed. 
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2.  The  custom  prevails  doubtless  '  among  our  best  schools ' ;  and 
as  its  observance  aflfords  opportunity  for  mental  relaxation  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  mind  is  so  far  diverted  by  the 
festivities  incident  to  the  season  as  to  be  disinclined  to  study  and  ap- 
plication, I  do  not  hesitate  to  approve  it. 

3.  The  holiday  season  referred  to  embraces  the  entire  week,  in- 
cluding Christmas  and  New-Year's  days. 

.JOHN  P.  BROOKS,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
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The  Season's  Greetings. —  To  all  the  educators  of  this  great  state,  the  Teacher 
wishes  kindly  and  sincerely  a  Happy  New  Year.  A  year  of  service  has  closed. 
One  of  hard,  earnest,  self-denying  labor  it  has  been,  let  us  hope,  to  most  of  us; 
one  of  inglorious,  time-serving  ease,  let  us  trust,  to  few.  But,  good  or  bad,  our 
record  is  complete,  and  the  book  is  closed  for  ever. 

The  past  has  been  to  all  of  us  an  eventful  year.     Willing  or  unwilling,  we  have 

made  history  at  a  fearful  rate,  these  past  twelve  months.     The  Nation's  wheels 

have  been  turning  steadily  forward,  and  as  we  look  on  toward  another  New  Year 

we  can  almost  fancy  that  we  see  the  end  of  this  great  struggle.     Thus  did  wc 

hope  when  last  a  New  Year  dawned  upon  us, 

"but  what  are  we? 

Above  our  broken  dreams  and  plans 
God  lays,  with  wiser  hand  than  man's, 
The  corner-stones  of  Liberty." 

The  year  has  gone.  Let  us  pray  that  when  in  coming  time  our  children  shall 
look  back  to  these  eventful  years  when  our  country  was  in  her  sorest  trial,  and 
ask  us  what  we  did  to  help  her,  we  may  not  be  ashamed  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  New  Year  is  full  of  promise.  Let  us  take  courage  from  our  past  successes, 
draw  wisdom  from  our  failures  and  warnings  from  our  faults;  and,  'wisely  im- 
proving the  present ',  though 

"  The  years  have  never  dropped  their  sand 
On  martial  issue  vast  and  grand 
As  ours  to-day," 

"  go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 

The  Teacher  feels,  as  he  sits  to-night  at  the  sanctum-table,  that  he  may  be  ex- 
pected to  say  something  of  what  he  intends  to  do  this  coming  year.  But  he  looks 
back  over  the  past,  and,  remembering  how  many  fine  promises  have  been  made, 
and  how  many  good  resolutions  formed  which  have  never  been  realized,  hesitates 
to  add  another  stone  to  that  locality  which  must  be  by  this  time  nearly  covered 
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o'er  with  pavement.  He  simply  sa)s,  then,  that  the  journal  shall  be  as  good  as 
he,  with  your  help,  can  make  it,  well  knowing  that  if  you  do  your  duty  it  will  be 
good  enough. 

Just  now  the  sanctum-table  croaked, —  no,  groaned, —  and  whispered  in  the 
Teacher^s  ear  that  he  was  wasting  breath,  and  pen  and  ink,  and  divers  other 
things,  in  wishing  Happy  New-Year's  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  state,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  will  never  know  it.  It  may  be.  But  it  is  not  his  fault. 
For  more  than  a  score  of  months  he  has  written,  and  cut  and  pasted,  all  for  those 
teachers ;  but  they  would  not.  The  journal  has  been  regularly  published,  and  could 
have  been  had  almost  for  the  asking.  The  Teacher  trusts  that  when  another 
year  comes  round,  and  he,  or  some  better,  wiser  one  sits  in  this  chair  to  write  the 
season's  compliments,  he  shall  not  be  moitified  by  such  lemaiks.  Still,  the 
Teacher  kindly  and  heartily  wishes  for  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  useful  and  Happy 
New  Year. 

Personal. —  With  deep  regret  the  Department  is  this  month  compelled  to  an- 
nounce the  withdrawal  of  the  Nestor  of  its  trio  from  his  position  as  Senior  Resi- 
dent Editor  of  the  Teacher.  While  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  bright  pros- 
pects which  lure  him  from  the  home  of  his  adoption,  we  feel  that  his  departure 
will  be  a  severe  loss  to  the  cause  of  Education  in  Massachusetts.  Charles  An- 
sorge,  Esq.,  whose  name  has  so  long  been  upon  tiie  cover  of  the  Teacher,  and 
is  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  education,  not  only  in  this  state  but  in  all 
the  states  where  the  interests  of  the  Common  Schools  are  cherished,  stepping 
aside  from  his  immediate  occupation  as  a  Professor  of  Music,  has  identified  him- 
self with  the  cause  of  popular  instruction  to  an  extent  which  entitles  him  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  community. 

A  political  exile  from  his  native  land,  he  located  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  by  his  high  principle  and  generous  enthusiasm  in  every  good  cause,  he  won 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  co-laborers.  He  devoted  himself  with  industry  and 
zeal  to  his  profession;  and  while  a  well-merited  prosperity  crowned  his  labors,  he 
rendered  important  service  to  the  community  in  the  department  of  musical 
science. 

But  our  retiring  brother  was  better  known  to  the  community  at  large  as  a  de- 
voted friend  of  Education.  There  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
more  constantly  and  faithfully  to  the  promotion  of  its  highest  interests.  With  less 
of  the  honors  and  rewards  than  have  been  bestowed  upon  our  eminent  educators, 
he  has  held  a  laboring  oar,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  when  others  were  dis- 
couraged and  indifferent.  For  many  years  he  has  performed  the  drudgery  of  a  Res- 
ident Editor  of  the  Teacher  with  little  fee  or  reward,  and  while  he  occupied  no 
salaried  position  as  an  instructor.  This  statement  is  due  to  Mr.  Ansorge  that  the 
teachers  of  Massachusetts  may  understand  and  appreciate  the  debt  of  gratitude 
they  owe  to  him. 

Those  who  have  so  often  seen  his  pleasant  face  in  the  Educational  Rooms  will 
need  no  prompting  to  remind  them  of  his  labors;  especially  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  more  immediately  connected  in  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
and  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  departure  from  our  midst  of  Mr.  Ansorge,  but  we  con- 
gratulate the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Illinois  upon  the  accession  of  so 
valuable  a  working  man  to  the  ranks  of  its  educators.  Our  best  wishes  for  his 
future  prosperity  and  happiness  will  go  with  him,  and  we  feel  that  we  may  speak 
for  the  teachers  of  the  State  when,  for  them,  we  give  him  a  hearty  God-speed  in 
the  new  field  of  labor  he  has  chosen. 

So  said  tlie  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  October.  Illinois  has  extended  to  Mr. 
Ansorge  a  cordial  greeting,  set  him  at  work  in  her  State  Association  and  in  the 
Chicago  schools,  and  now  counts  him  one  of  her  own  sons. 
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Christmas. —  The  following  is  the  close  of  a  capital  article  by  B.  F.  Taylor, 
which  is  going  the  rounds: 

Have  you  quite  forgotten  the  footprints  we  used  to  find  in  tlie  damp  snow,  as 
delicate,  some  of  them,  as  a  love-letter ;  the  mysterious  paths  down  to  the  brook 
or  the  old  hollow  tree,  that  we  used  to  wonder  over  and  set  '  figure  fours'  by,  if, 
perchance,  we  might  catch  the  makers  thereof?  Have  you  quite  forgotten  how 
sorry  you  were  for  the  snow-birds  that  fli,Utered  among  the  flakes,  and  seemed 
tossing  and  lost  in  the  storm  '?  And  there,  in  the  midst  of  that  water,  Christmas 
was  set,  that  made  the  Thanksgiving  last  all  through  the  night  of  the  year;  and 
what  wonder  the  stars  and  the  fires  burned  more  brightly  therefor  !  Christmas,  with 
its  gifts  and  cheer,  its  carol  and  charm,  its  evergreen  branch  and  its  bright  morn- 
ing dreams.  Christmas,  when  there  were  prints  upon  the  chimney-tops  if  we 
were  only  there  to  see  them,  where  Santa  Claus  set  his  foot  as  the  clock  struck 
twelve.  Christmas,  when  stockings  were  suspended  by  hearth  and  by  pillow  all 
over  the  land  ;  stockings  silken  and  white,  stockings  homely  and  blue,  and  even 
the  little  red  sock,  with  a  hole  in  the  toe.     Blessed  for  ever  be  Bethlehem's  star. 

Maine. —  The  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Edward  P.  Weston,  has  devised  a 
plan  for  securing  the  united  action  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  schools  of 
the  state  in  behalf  of  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions.  He  proposes  the 
Scholars'  Patriotic  League,  having  a  military  form  of  organization,  with  dues 
amounting  to  five  cents  quarterly  for  each  member.  Regular  meetings  of  regi- 
ments are  provided  for  once  a  quarter, — on  Washington's  birth-day,  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Fast,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving-day, —  to  listen  to  addresses  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  such  as  patriotism,  temperance,  and  the  duties  of  the 
young  as  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Vermont. —  The  SchoolJournal  cougrnUilntes  its  readers  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature  not'only  without  doing  the  school-system  any  harm,  but  in  its 
even  restoring  the  state  grant  of  thirty  dollars  to  each  of  the  institutes  held  in 
the  fourteen  different  counties. 

Massachusetts.—  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  was 
held  at  Boston,  Nov.  23  and  24.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  report.  Lectures  were  to 
have  been  delivered  by  President  Hill  and  Supt.  Philbrick,  and  discussions  were  an- 
ilounced  on  '  The  Expediency  of  making  Personal  Criticism  upon  Teachers  in  the 
School  Reports  of  Massachusetts  ',  '  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  and  History ', 
'  What  kind  of  Instruction  in  our  Schools  will  serve  to  increase  the  Loyalty  and 
Patriotism  of  the  American  People  ? '  and  '  The  next  step  to  be  taken  by  Educat- 
ors to  secure  the  highest  interests  of  Education  in  the  Commonwealth  '. 

Rhode  Island. —  The  Institute  held  its  first  meeting  this  year  at  Wester!}',  Nov. 
24  and  25.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  the  President,  J.  J.  Ladd,  and  by  W.  A. 
Mowry,  State  Commissioner  J.  B.  Chapin,  and  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  The  follow- 
ing questions  were  discussed:  'How  far  should  Teachers  assist  their  pupils?' 
participated  in  by  the  President,  Messrs.  Foster,  Mowry,  and  Commissioner  Cha- 
pin ;  all  agreeing  that  he  should  be  assisted  just  as  far  as  he  can  not  assist  him- 
self, the  teacher's  judgment  being  the  great  regulator,  finding  out  the  particular 
assistance  required,  and  rendering  assistance  only  at  that  point;  and  'The  Great- 
est Evil  in  our  Schools  and  its  Remedy ',  the  Institute  being  divided  as  to  what 
the  evil  is,  .some  thinking  it  the  lack  of  hearty  cooperation  and  interest  of  pa- 
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rents,  atid  some  thinking  it  the  low  standard  of  teachers  in  general.  To  remedy 
the  last,  attendance  upon  Teachers'  Institutes,  the  frequent  visits  of  the  teachers 
to  parents,  and  the  reading  of  educational  journals  and  books,  were  urged.  Most 
of  the  teachers  complained  of  the  want  of  interest  of  parents  in  not  making  more 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools,  and  their  general  lack  of  interest.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  stated  that  their  schools  were  not  visited  by  a  single  parent  during 
the  term,  and  frequently  not  for  terms.  One  teacher  remarked  that  one  term  he 
had  received  seven  visits,  but  Jive  of  them  were  from  book-agentx ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexis  Caswell  has  resigned  his  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  Brown  University.  He  has  held  this  professorship  for  thirty- 
five  years.  For  many  years  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  President  whenever 
that  officer  was  absent. 

Connecticut. —  The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  was 
lield  at  Rockville,  Oct.  29  and  30.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  J.  N.  Bartlett,  on 
the  '  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  the  Character  of  the  Scholar',  and  by  B.  B. 
Whittemore,  on  Elocution  and  Reading.  The  questions  discussed  were:  'The 
Bible  and  Religious  Education',  the  general  feeling  that  our  schools  should  be 
Christian  but  not  sectarian,  and  that  if  a  parent  object  from  religious  scruples  to 
have  his  child  read  from  the  Bible  no  compulsion  should  be  used  ;  and  the  old 
question  of  aid  to  pupils,  on  wliich  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  that  more 
hiirm  is  done  by  excess  (if  aid  than  from  deficiency.  The  new  President  is  A. 
Morse,  of  Hartford. 

Indiana. —  The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  met  at  Indianap- 
olis, December  28,  continuing  in  session  four  days. 

The  pupils  of  the  primary  departments  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  have  been 
divided  into  two  sections,  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  room,  one  attending  in 
the  forenoon,  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Wisconsin. —  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard  has  been  re- 
elected State  Superintendent. 

Fire  Regulations  in  the  Olden  Time. —  The  Providence  Journal  takes  occasion 
to  contrast  the  present  proficiency  of  the  Fire  Departments  in  most  of  our  cities 
with  that  of  half  a  century  ago,  by  giving  a  summary  of  the  'Rules  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Providence  in  cases  of 
fire',  as  adopted  by  a  town  meeting  on  the  14th  of  February,  1801,  from  a  well- 
preserved  copy  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  venerable  rules  provides 
that  upon  the  cry  of  fire  every  person  shall  give  information  where  the  fire  is,  if 
lie  knows,  and  the  sextons  shall  ring  the  bells  until  the  fire  is  extinguished.  The 
second  rule  directs  that  the  engine-men,  the  two  attending  fire-wards,  and  the 
watermen,  should  repair  to  their  respective  engines  and  conduct  them  to  the  fire, 
the  wardens  being  particular  to  see  that  '  the  pipe,  suction,  hose,  buckets,  copper 
pump ',  etc.,  be  forwarded  with  the  engine.  The  third  rule  deserves  printing  entire, 
particularly  as  there  is  in  it  a  squinting  at  a  dereliction  in  the  matter  of  trowsers 
on  the  part  of  our  ancestors  that  happily  has  gone  out  with  the  buckets  and  the 
antique  apparatus. 
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"Third.  That  all  other  able-bodied  male  inhabitants  repair  immediately,  with  the  buckets  belong- 
ing to  their  respective  familiea,  to  the  fi  re  ;  taking  care,  if  in  the  night,  to  put  on  their  clothes  before 
they  go  out ;  and  every  house  should  have  lights  put  in  the  windows,  and  carefully  attended  until 
the  fire  is  extinguished  and  the  people  returning." 

From  other  rules  it  appears  that  thh  ty  house-  and  ship-carpenters  were  annually 
appointed  to  take  down  buildings,  and  were  to  carry  to  the  ^'cene  of  conflagration 
fire-hooks,  ropes,  ladders,  axes,  saws,  crow-bars,  and  shovels;  people  assembled 
at  fires  were  cautioned  to  be  silent,  that  the  orders  might  be  heard ;  twelve  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  superintend  the  removal  of  goods,  which  were  to  be  taken 
to  the  windward  • —  the  badge  of  these  oificers  being  a  white  wand  or  stafiF  six  feet 
long;  the  Presidents  of  Firewards  were  the  supreme  executive  in  times  of  fires; 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Town  Sergeant  to  return  to  the  market-house,  at  the  town's 
expense,  all  the  buckets  left  lying  around  loose  after  each  i\ve  ;  and  once  a  year 
the  Presidents  of  Firewards  were  to  have  a  drill  with  the  engines  and  buckets,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  in  fire-duty  by  expciience,  '  :uid  for  the 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation '.  The  manner  in  whicli  our  fathers  fought 
the  '  remorseless  element '  is  pretty  well  described  in  Rule 

"  Thirteenth.  When  people  begin  to  assemble  at  a  fire,  before  the  engines  or  any  appointed  au- 
thority arrive,  they  should  not  wait  for  orders,  but  immediately  proceed  to  carry  water  from  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  place  they  know  of  to  the  fire;  and  as  soon  as  mere  are  assembled 
than  can  get  convenient  access  to  the  fire,  they  should  begin  to  form  a  lane  from  the  fire  toward 
the  most  convenient  place  for  water,  and  from  thence  toward  the  fire.  The  youth  who  are  not 
able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  handing  full  buckets  should  all  form  on  tl'e  side  of  the  lane  that 
brings  their  right  hand  toward  the  water  and  their  left  toward  the  fire,  i  his  being  the  side  for  re- 
turning the  empty  buckets,  and  where  they  may  perform  the  service  of  luen.  When  more  water 
can  be  procured  from  the  place  where  the  first  lane  is  formed  than  one  row  of  buckets  will  con- 
vey, let  a  double  lane  bo  formed,  by  adding  a  third  row  of  men  on  the  outside  of  the  youth's  row, 
or  that  which  returns  the  empty  buckets,  and  let  every  other  iierson  in  tlie  youth's  row  face  about 
toward  the  new-formed  row,  that  they  may  with  more  convenience  pass  the  empty  buckets  to  the 
water  as  fast  as  the  two  rows  of  full  buckets  require,  until  more  peopl  ■  arrive  to  form  another 
row.  And  as  water  is  passed  much  easier,  in  buckets  as  well  as  hose,  down  hill  than  up,  care 
should  be  taken  to  bring  it  from  the  higher  ground,  when  it  can  be  got  at  uearly  equal  distances." 

Notwithstanding  all  our  marvelous  progress,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
good  citizen  may  yet  sigh  for  the  old  force-pump  and  the  lane  of  buckets. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  have  those  yet  who  look  upon  the  steamers  as  a  dangerous 
innovation,  and  cling  to  the  bars  with  an  unconvinced  tenacity. 

Old-time  School-boys. —  Excavations  under  Mount  Palatine  have  disclosed  a 
Roman  school-room,  with  inscriptions  left  by  young  Rome  upon  its  classic  walls. 
Among  the  scrawls  (graffiti)  made  there  by  boys  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing is  quite  legible : 

"  Korintus  exit  hodie  de  psedagogio.  Evoe !  " 

which,  done  into  English,  means  "  Corinthus  gets  rid  of  his  master  to-day. 
Hurrah  1 " 

'  Jolly  Good  Times  '  at  Teachers'  Institutes. —  At  a  teachers'  institute  held 
at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  commencing  October  5th,  Commissioner  Smyth  awarded  a 
prize  of  Webster's  Dictionary  to  Miss  Licetta  F.  Smith,  the  successful  competitor 
in  a  '  spelling-match  ',  she  having  spelled  correctly  47  out  of  50  words  selected  by 
Prof.  Sanders.  A  silver  ice-pitcher  and  sundry  other  '  fixins '  were  presented  to 
Commissioner  Smyth  by  the  teachers.  Speeches  were  made,  and,  after  a  jolly 
good  time  the  last  evening,  the  institute  adjourned. 

New-York  Teacher,  December,  1863. 
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LOCAL        INTELLIGENCE. 

Kankakee  County. —  Six  or  seven  years  since,  J.  F.  Eberhart  conducted  an  In- 
stitute in  this  county.  Since  then  none  has  been  held  till  this  fall.  A  very  suc- 
cessful four-days  session  closed  November  20th.  There  were  fifteen  male  and 
forty  female  teachers  who  became  members  of  the  institute.  The  roll  when 
fully  made  out  contained  in  all  sixty-seven  names.  The  institute  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  the  following  officers: 

Rev.  J.  Higby,  President;  Jas.  McGrew,  Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Ballard,  Vice-Presi- 
dents; Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher,  Secretary;  Thos.  P.  Bonfield,  Treasurer. 

With  the  home  talent  we  had,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs,  Woodard, 
Eberhart,  and  Briggs,  of  Chicago,  while  they  were  present,  the  day  sessions  were 
spent  in  drill  exercises  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  successfully  the  various 
branches  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  in  discussion  of  various  topics  of  in- 
terest to  teachers. 

There  was  a  programme  for  each  day's  sessions,  made  out  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Each  session  opened  with  an  exercise  in  music  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher.  The  later  ones  were  opened  with  roll-call,  the 
members  responding  with  sentiments  as  their  names  were  called.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  responses  were  verses  of  Scripture,  as  part  of  the  devotional  exercises, 
followed  by  prayer.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  educational,  and  in  the  evening 
they  were  miscellaneous,  wise  or  otherwise. 

The  drill  exercises  during  the  day  sessions  took  up  more  or  less  thoroughly  the 
followingbranches  of  instruction:  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Map-Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  Spelling,  School  Gymnastics,  Grammar,  Vocal 
Culture,  Object  Lessons,  and  History.  Some  of  these  subjects  came  np  for  con- 
sideration and  drill  several  times,  and  others  not  so  often.  Discussions  on  School 
Government  were  had,  and  ideas  were  thickly  flying  on  winged  words  during  all 
these  busy  four  days.  The  fair  critics  were  keen,  and  their  critiques  at  the  close 
of  each  session  spicy  and  pungent. 

The  evenings  were  filled  with  lectures.  Willard  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  Tues- 
day evening.  Subject:  'Elements  of  Power'.  Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher,  Wednes- 
day evening.  Subject:  'Yes  and  No'.  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  Thursday 
evening.  Subject:  'Adaptation'.  S.  A.  Briggs,  of  Chicago,  Friday  evening. 
Subject:  'Mind  and  Body '.  Large,  intelligent,  appreciating,  and  pleased  audi- 
ences were  present  at  these  lectures. 

Resolutionsof  thanks  to  the  people  of  Kankakee  City  for  their  hospitality  (or 
as  the  mover  had  it,  '  for  giving  us  such  pleasant  homes  and  feeding  us  on  tur- 
keys, chickens,  and  good  things'),  to  the  various  speakers  for  their  lectures  and 
services,  to  the  President  and  Secretary,  to  James  McGrew — the  mie  School  Di- 
rector interested  enough  to  attend  the  institute, —  to  the  Trustees  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  for  the  use  of  the  building,  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  necessary  means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institute,  were 
unanimously  passed. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  were  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: Tuesday,  the  11th  of  October,  1864,  at  Kankakee  City. 

FRED.  W".  BEECHER,  Secretary. 

DixoN  Teachers'  Association. —  We  met  in  High  School,  as.  usual,  on  Monday 
night,  Nov.  30.  W.  W.  Davis  exercised  a  class  in  Grammar;  J.  V.  Thomas  read 
an  essay  on  Teaching  the  Alphabet;  and  E.  C.  Smith  performed  some  striking 
experiments  in  Chemistry.  The  exercises  gave  much  satisfaction  to  a  room-full 
of  patrons  and  pupils.  W.  W.  DAVIS,  Sec. 
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A  Pictorial  History  op'  the  United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America  North  and  South.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley).  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Families.     A  new  edition,  with  numerous  improvements.    Phila- 
delphia:  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.     1863.     486  pp. 
The  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich.     Illustrated  by  sixty  engravings.     Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  & 
Co.     Chicago :  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.     224  pp. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Peter  Parley  ?     He  was  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  en- 
tertaining friends,  and  we  owe  his  memory  a  debt  of  deepest  gratitude  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  afforded  us  in  our  boyhood's  days.     We  can  only  hope  to 
repay  it  by  using  our  efforts  to  extend  to  others  the  same  advantage  and  pleasure 
we  derived  from  the  use  of  his  books  for  children.     The  style  of  these  books  is  as 
fascinating  now  as  it  was  when  we  pored  for  the  first  time  over  his  Child's  His- 
tory many  years  ago.     The  illustrations  are  better  now  than  they  were  then,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  books  generally  is  such  as  would  delight  children.     A 
friend  in  whose  judgment  we  have  much  confidence  informs  us  that  he  has  used 
these  histories,  and  that  they  bear  the  test  of  the  school-room.     They  are  worth 
trying.     See  advertisement.  g. 

First  Lessons  in  Geography,  for  young  children  :  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
the  author's  Primary  Geography.  Hlustrated  with  maps  and  numerous  en- 
gravings.    65  pp. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography.  Second  Book  of  the  Series.  The  New 
Primai-y  Geography,  illustrated  by  twenty  colored  maps,  and  embellished 
with  100  engravings :  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  author's  New  In- 
termediate Geography.      95  pp. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  The  Third  Book  of  the  Series.  A 
system  of  Modern  Geography,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  academies: 
illustrated  by  23  copperplate  maps,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for 
this  work  from  the  latest  authorities,  and  embellished  with  numerous  engrav- 
ings. By  Augustus  Mitchell.  Philadelphia :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  Chicago : 
W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. 

We  have  examined  this  series  of  Geographies  witli  much  pleasure.  They  are 
progressive  in  arrangement,  elegantly  illustrated  by  maps  and  engravings,  finely 
printed,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  desire  a  valuable  series  of 
geographical  school-books.  G. 

A  Catechism  of   the  Steam-Engine  in  its  various  applications  to  mines,  mills, 
steam-navigation,  railways,  and  agriculture.     Bv  John  Borne.     New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     $1.50. 
This  is  a  most  complete  manual  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  giving  minute 
descriptions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery,  together  with  practical  illus- 
trations for  the  manufacture  and  management  of  engines  of  every  class.     We  can 
hardly  give  a  better  idea  of  the  subject-matter  than  by  naming  its  leading  di- 
visions :     1.  General  description  of  the  steam-engine.     2.  Heat,  combustion,  and 
steam.     3.  Expansion  and  action  on  the  valves.     4.  Modes  of  estimating  power 
of  engines  and  boilers.     5  and  6.  Proportions  of  boilers  and  engines.     7  and  8. 
Constructive  details  of  boilers  and  engines.     9.  Steam  navigation.    10.  Examples 
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of  recent  engines.     11.  Variou.s  forms  of  engines.     12.  Manufacture  and  niannge- 
ment  of  steam-engines. 

Elements  of  Algebra.     Bv  Joseph  H.  Palmer,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the    New-York   Free  Academy.     New    York:    Charles   Scribner.     Monroe, 
Michigan:  M.  Judson  Vincent.     270pp.     $1.00. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  upon  the  plan  of  combining  Algebra  with  higher 
Arithmetic.     It  commends  itself  to  our  approbation  by  the  multiplicity  of  equa- 
tions, problems,  and  review  exercises,  and  the  great  variety  of  concise  and  sug- 
gestive illustrations.     There  is  nothing  in  it  for  the  pupil  to  omit,  and  the  whole 
is  admirably  arranged  to  facilitate  self-reliance.     We  like  the  book  much. 

My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-Field.  A  book  for  boys.  By  C.  C.  Coffin. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  16mo.  312pp. 
$1.00. 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Coffin,  better  known  as  '  Carleton  ',  have  become  widely  cele- 
brated as  being  the  clearest  of  any  called  forth  by  the  war. 

The  present  volume  is  the  best  yet  published  to  give  to  the  youth  of  America  a 
vivid  and  truthful  representation  of  battle-scenes.  It  contains  eight  finely-en- 
graved illustrations,  together  with  maps  and  diagrams  showing  the  position  of  the 
contending  forces.  The  volume  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  many  a 
gray-haired  boy. 

Keep  a  Good  Heart.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs 
&  Co.     16mo.     199pp.     75  cts. 

Another  good  story  for  the  merry  Christmas-time,  neatly  bound  and  prettily 
illustrated. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly 

Is  universally  recognized  as  the  best  American  Magazine.  The  thirteenth  vol- 
ume commences  with  the  number  for  January,  1864.  It  has  attained  a  circula- 
tion and  prosperity  never  equaled  by  any  American  magazine  of  its  class.  Its 
prosperity  enables  its  conductors  to  employ  the  most  eminent  talent  of  the  country 
in  its  columns.  All  the  best  known  writers  in  American  literature,  contributing 
constantly  to  its  pages,  give  it  the  sole  right  to  be  known  as  our  national  maga- 
zine. The  Atlantic  for  1864  will  be  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  previous  volumes. 
In  furtherance  of  this  aim  the  publishers  announce  several  new  poems  by  Robert 
Browning;  a  new  romance  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  commencing,  probably,  with 
the  February  number ;  some  cantos  of  Longfellow's  translation  of  Dante's  '  Divina 
Commedia ' ;  a  series  of  capital  sketches,  to  be  continued  through  several  months, 
with  the  title  of  'House  and  Home  Papers,  by  Christopher  Crowfield',  written 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ;  a  new  novel  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  ;  and  a  continuation 
of  those  admirable  articles  upon  different  branches  of  natural  science  by  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  which  have  constituted  so  interesting  and  important  a  feature  in 
the  late  volumes.  Subscription  for  the  year,  $3.00,  postage  paid.  The  publisher 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher  will  receive  subscriptions  from  subscribers  to  the  Teacher 
at  $2.50. 

Ret.  Dr.  Peabody  retires  from  a  ten-years'  editorship  of  the  NoHh-American 
Review.  Prof.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  are  to  be  his  suc- 
cessors.    Crosby  &  Nichols,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 
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Carleton  announces: 
Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus.  A  translation  of  that  remarkable  work,  by  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  just  issued  in  Paris,  where  the  excitement  and  sensation  is  so  great 
concerning  its  subject  and  author  that  already  more  than  100,000  copies  of 
the  costly  French  edition  have  been  sold.  It  is  characterized  by  the  Christ- 
ian Times  as  'man's  ablest  effort'.  One  handsome  12mo.,  tinted  paper, 
cloth  bound,  price  $1.50. 

The  Central  Park.  A  magnificent  gift-book  for  the  approaching  holidays. 
Being  a  history  and  description  of  the  Central  Park  at  New  York  —  the 
pride  of  America, —  elegantly  embellished  with  more  than  fifty  superb  pho- 
tographs of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  and  beauty.  One  large  quarto, 
sumptuously  bound  in  turkey  morocco,  antique.  A  work  of  exquisite  taste 
and  rare  attraction.     Price  $20.00. 

Mr.  Kinglnke's  'History  of  the  Ciimea'  has  been  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  by 
Baron  Tauchnitz,  at  Leipzig,  and  he  has  also  published  a  German  translation  of  it. 
A  Modern-Greek  translation  has  also  appeared,  and  a  French  version  is  in  press 
at  Brussels. 

In  Dianitzka's  new  German  novel  '  Rahel ;  or  Thirty  Tears  of  a  Woman's  No- 
ble Life',  Rahel  Levin,  the  wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  is  the  heroine,  and  the 
principal  characters  are  the  Schlegels,  Goethe,  Richter,  Bettino,  Madame  de 
Stael,  etc. 

Ben  Jonson's  works  are  being  translated  into  French  by  E.  Lafond. 

The  French  Publishers'  Annual  Catalogue  of  School-Books  has  just  appeared. 
It  is  a  large  octavo  of  one  hundred  and  seven  pages,  double  columns.  It  con- 
tains the  catalogue  of  school-books  issued  by  forty-eight  publishers,  and  no  less 
than  1,871  titles  of  books  are  given.  It  is  distributed  throughout  France  to 
every  person  connected  with  education. 

The  Round  Table. 

A  new  weekly  paper,  on  the  plan  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
real  interests  of  American  letters,  to  be  styled  The  Round  Table,  is  announced. 

Each  issue  of  the  paper  will  contain  articles  on  current  topics,  domestic  and 
foreign;  popular  essays;  impartial  reviews  of  recent  publications;  historical  and 
biographical  sketches;  criticisms  of  works  of  art,  and  of  worthy  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments ;  and  the  news  of  the  week  in  the  various  departments 
of  art,  literature,  and  science. 

It  is  to  be  published  by  H.  E.  &  C.  H.  Sweetzer,  New  York. 

Austrian  School-Books. —  The  Austrian  Government  has  published  an  official 
catalogue  of  its  school-books,  which  are  all  printed  at  the  Imperial  Printing  Of- 
fice in  Vienna.  It  contains  the  titles  of  books  in  German,  Polish,  Italian,  Bohe- 
mian, Ruthven  (the  language  of  the  Ruthenians,  Russniaks,  who  are  of  the  Sclav- 
ic  race,  and  inhabit  Southern  Poland,  Northeastern  Hungary,  Moldavia,  etc.) 
Magyar,  Croat,  Servian,  Sloven  or  Slovack,  Roumain,  and  Hebrew.  The  cata- 
logue shows  the  heterogeneousness  of  the  population  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  school-books  are  printed  on  paper  made  of  'corn-shucks',  maize-husks, 
which  has  a  yellowish  color,  more  pleasant  and  healthful  to  the  eye  than  white. 
Only  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  are  of  German  nationality,     f . 


WARREN  COLBURN'S  FIRST  LESSONS. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE   HEIRS  OF    WARREN  COLBURN,   BY 

F.  A.  BROWX  &  CO.,  Xo.  1  Cornhill,  Boston ;  and 

GEORGE  S.  BLAJVCUARD,  Cincinnati,  Obio. 


THE  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  copyright,  has  just  issued  an  en- 
tirely new  edition  of  the  above  popular  Arithmetic  from  new  plattr-s  and  on  good  paper,  the  cover  orna- 
mented by  a  new  design  made  expressly  for  the  book  by  F.  0  C.  Darley.    This  edition  also  contains  :  — 

iKt.  A  new  Introduction  by  Hon  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  indicating  to  Teachers  the  proper  method  of  using 
the  book. 

2d.  A  restoration  of  the  Original  Preface,  showing  that  this  book  wa.s  based  upon  the  theory  of  "object 
lessons"  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time;  this  fact  furnishing  onis  reason  undoubtedly  of  its  wonder- 
ful success  as  a  text-book. 

od.  A  succinct  and  carefully-prepared  Treatise  on  Written  Arithmetic,  making  it  unnecessary  for  pupils 
to  procure  a  new  book  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  elements  of  written  arithmetic  in  connection  with 
the  mental. 

A  copy  of  the  book,  for  examination,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  nceipt  of  8  cents  for  postage,  by 
application  to 

H.  O.  HOIJGIITOJV,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Tclow  will  b.'  found  a  few  of  the  many  unsolicited  notices  of  this  long-tried  and  well-known  text-book. 


Prom  W  H.  WcUs,  Sup't  Public  Schools.  Chicago. 
Chicago,  Oct.  2J,  186.3. 
T  shall  never  cease  to  appreciate  and  admire  both 
'Culburn's  First  Lessons'  and  that  prince  of  educat- 
ors, Geo.  B.  Emerson,  who  has  so  long  stood  godfa- 
ther for  this  little  boi  k. 

Prom  Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

Boston,  May  12, 1863. 
Mrs.  Wauren  Colburn:  1  am  gl.Hd  that  you  have 
possession  uf  the  copyright  of  Mr.  CoUiuni's  immor- 
tal work  upon  Mental  Arithmetic.  Every  thing  I 
have  seen  confirms  me  in  the  <  pini.ui  which  1  early 
formed,  that  it  is  the  most  origimd  and  far  the  mn:t 
valuable  work  upon  the  subject  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Where  it  has  been  used,  andi properly  used, 
in  a  school,  I  find  an  intelligence  and  readiness  in 
the  processes  of  mental  arithmetic  which  I  look  for 
in  vain  in  cases  where  the  instruction  has  been  con- 
ducted upon  principles  foreign  to  those  which  Mr. 
Colburn  introduced. 

Extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Massachusetts  Teach- 
er Systtm,  Xorembei-,  1863. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  right  in  claiming 
that  Colburn's  •  First  Lessons 'is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  any  human  work  well  can  be.  And  yet  we  have 
scores  of  'Mental  Arithmetics'  intended  to  super- 
sede it.  A  few  of  these  are  the  result  of  an  hon-st 
endeavor  to  write  a  better  book.  Their  authors 
could  not  see,  as  Mr.  Emerson  expresses  it,  '  how  re- 
ally profound  and  comprehensive  Colburn's  is',  and 
in  substituting  their  own  crude  notions  for  the  phi- 
losophic completeness  of  the  original  they  have  only 
paraded  their  blindness  and  ignorance. 

Prom  Edward  I.  Steams. 
Colburn's  'First  Lessons'  has  already  taken  its 
place  with  Euclid,  as  a. permanent  text-book. 

Frcnn  Thomas  Sherwin,  Master  of  the  English  High 
Scfiool,  Boston. 
No  man  among  us  has  contributed  so  much  to  a 
correct  method  of  studying  mathematics  as  the  la- 
mented Colburn.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  his  books  are  not  only  the  best  in  this  country, 
but,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  the  best  in  the 
world.    The  '  First  Lessons '  are  above  all  praise. 


Prom  the  'Illinois  Teacher ',  Oct.  1863. 
It  would  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to 
say  any  thing  commendatory  of  Colburn's  Mental 
.\rithmetic.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  has  spoken  for 
forty  years,  to  tlu-  intellectual  and  mathematical 
improvement  of  a  vast  army  of  the  American  youth. 

Prnm  the  Preface  In  Eaton's  Written  Arithmetic. 

No  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  study  written 
arithmetic  until  he  is  familiar  with  that  incompara- 
ble work,  '  Warren  Colburn's  First  Lessons '. 

Prom  the  'Vermont  School  Journal',  Oct.  1803. 

This  book  was  written  nearly  forty  years  ago;  yet 
it  is  the  newest  and  freshest  book  in  the  market. 
We  should  be  more  willing  to  have  any  other  school- 
book  extant  destroyed  than  this.  It  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  secure  correct  mathematical 
training  in  our  schools,  and  promises  as  much  for 
all  coming  generations. 

The  copy  before  us  has  on  a  new  and  elegant  dress, 
—  not  a  •  Sunday  dress',  we  presume,  but  one  to  be 
worn  all  the  week  and  all  the  year. 

From  the  'Boston  Transcript',  July  23. 1863. 
Nearly  forty-two  years  since,  a  small  18mo  volume 
appeared,  marking  an  important  era  in  education, 
'Warren  Colburn's  First  Lessons'  in  arithmetic 
then  first  taught  the  educational  world  a  new  de- 
partment of  learning.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  event  in'  this  quarter  of  the  world  has  made 
a  more  lasting  or  more  beneficial  impre.ss  upon  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  Looking  back,  after  nearly 
half  a  century,  we  can  hardly  overestimate  the  im- 
portance or  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  it 
ach  ieved.  1 1  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able character  of  this  work,  that  even  to  this  day  it 
remains  without  a  superior. 

Prom  'The  School  and  the  Schoolmaster'. 
'Colburn's  First  Lessons',  the  only  faultless  school- 
book  that  we  have,  has  made  a  great  change  in  the 
mode  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  is  destined  to  make 
a  still  greater.  It  should  be  made  the  basis  of  in- 
struction in  this  department. 

Prom  the  'Mass.  Com'n-School  Journal',  April,  1852. 
Warren  Colburn's  'First  Lessons'  has  had  many 
imitators,  but  no  equals. 
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ILLINOIS      STATE      TEACHERS'      ASSOCIATION. 
tenth      a  n  x  u  a  l      m  k  e  t i n  g . 

Springfield,  Tuesday,  December  29  —  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Association  met  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  G.  D.  Henderson,  of  Granville,  after  which 

The  President  delivered  his  Annual  Address. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  the  President's  Ad- 
dress was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Woodard, 
S.  M.  Etter,  of  Galva,  and  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  as  Prhicipal,  presented  his  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  State  Normal  University.  In  response  to  the  question 
of  Mr.  Charles  Adams,  President  of  the  Jacksonville  Female  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Edwards  gave  the  method  of  selecting  students  for  the 
University,  and  stated  that  there  were  no  surplus  funds.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards also  spoke  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties connected  with  the  University.  He  thought  it  was  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  students  on  entering  the  institution  are  admitted  into 
one  or  the  other  of  these  societies  by  lot,  thus  avoiding  any  ungenerous 
rivalry.  Both  sexes  unite  in  these  societies  :  the  young  men  debate, 
while  the  young  ladies  read  selections  or  essays.  Some  times  they 
unite  in  a  dramatic  representation.  Each  of  the  societies  has  a  library, 
and  that  of  the  University,  considering  all  things,  is  quite  extensive. 

The  Association  then  took  up  for  discussion  the  question  Should 
a  system  of  State  Teachers'  Institutes  be  connected  with  the  Normal 
University? 

Mr.  B.  G.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  had  long  felt  that  it  was  advisable 
to  hold  institutes  in  connection  with  the  University.  One  reason 
why  that  held  last  September  was  a  partial  failure  waa  that  the  circu- 
lars announcing  the  institute  were  sent  to  the  commissioners,  as  if  they 
7  49 
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were  the  educational  men  of  the  state,  which  is  not,  as  far  as  Egypt  is 
concerned,  the  fact.  Some  commissioners  did  n't  take  the  trouble 
even  to  read  the  circular  through.  The  only  point  in  his  mind  was 
whether  the  institutes  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal 
of  the  University,  or  of  the  State  Superintendent.  He  favored  their 
being  held  at  the  University,  because  it  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  especially  because  it  would  bring  teachers  to  know  more  of  ■ 
the  institution.  He  thought  if  teachers  generally  would  go  to  Bloom- 
ington  and  improve  their  time  for  a  week  there  would  be  fewer  coun- 
ties unrepresented  there. 

Mr.  Edwards  did  not  regard  the  fact  that  only  fifteen  persons  at- 
tended the  last  institute  as  any  cause  for  discouragement.  He  should 
be  just  as  ready  next  fall  to  hold  another,  feeling  that  if  the  friends 
of  education  were  interested  in  it  it  would  succeed.  He  considered 
himself  obliged,  in  one  sense,  to  carry  out  the  well-matured  instructions 
of  the  State  Association,  and  wished,  if  nothing  else  were  done,  a 
committee  might  be  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  organizing 
a  system  of  institutes  in  connection  with  the  University. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur,  thought  the  institute  should  be 
held  at  a  time  when  teachers  were  not  in  their  schools,  which  was  not 
the  case  this  year. 

Mr.  Oliver  Springstead,  of  Magnolia,  thought  the  teachers  of 
the  Normal  should  go  out  to  county  institutes. 

Mr.  Eberhart  thought  there  should  be  a  session  of  at  least  six 
weeks  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  teach  but  can  not  attend 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  institutes  held  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Edwards  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  thirteen 
to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration.     Carried. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  announced  a  slight  change  in  the 
programme  as  printed,  to  accommodate  several  members  who  could 
not  be  present  till  Thursday. 

The  President  announced  that  his  last  report  as  State  Superintend- 
ent was  ready  for  distribution,  and  invited  the  members  to  help  them- 
selves. He  also  read  a  note  from  Hon.  0.  M.  Hatch,  Secretary  of 
State,  inviting  members  to  visit  the  State  Library  at  any  time  during 
the  session. 

The  Association  then  took  its  noon  recess. 


Tuesday  —  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association   resumed  business,  Vice-President  Francis  Han- 
ford,  of  Loekport,  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of  Lane,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  White, 
appointed  to  prepare  the  return  railroad  certificates. 

Mr.  AYoodard,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address, 
presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  S. 
A.  Briggs,  of  Chicago,  adopted  unanimously : 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  sentiments  contained  in  said  address. 

2d.  Reaolved,  That  we  request  a  copy  thereof  for  publication  in  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  that  the  schools,  oflBcers  and  teachers  of  the  state  may  profit  by  its  les- 
sons of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Charles  Ansorg^,  of  Chicago,  led  the  Association  in  singing 
America. 

Mr.  Ansorg^  then  opened  the  discussion  on  the  question  Should 
music  be  scientifically  taught  in  our  Schools  ? 

Singing  is  found  every  where.  It  is  the  best  and  most  popular  form 
of  music.  In  the  old  world  the  church  and  the  theatre  develop  mu- 
sic. Italian  music  is  full  of  beauty ;  German  music  full  of  scholar- 
ship. So  now  we  find  Italian  operas  played  throughout  our  churches, 
and  Germans  at  the  head  of  our  musical  societies.  Singing  should 
be  to  some  extent  taught  in  all  our  public  schools.  Reading  and 
speaking  are  closely  connected  with  singing,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  all  three  if  they  were  taught  together.  Practical  exercises  should 
be  combined  with  intellectual  instruction.  A  mistake  is  often  made 
in  the  grade  of  music  taught.  It  requires  a  peculiar  gift  to  write 
poetry  for  little  children,  and  our  music-books  are  mostly  faulty  in 
this  respect.  Only  a  limited  number  of  pieces  should  be  taught  in  a 
given  term,  and  these  should  be  sung  well. 

There  are  three  grades  of  music  as  it  is  taught  in  our  schools.  In 
the  primary  classes  it  should  be  entirely  taught  by  ear,  without  much 
pretense,  and  the  smaller  the  children  the  shorter  should  be  the  les- 
son. Next  the  scholars  should  be  taught  to  sing  by  note.  The  third 
grade  is  what  may  be  called  artistic  singing.  These  three  grades 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  Continuing  one 
too  long,  or  leaving  it  too  soon,  are  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

One  reason  why  many  of  our  songs  are  failures  is  because  the  mu- 
sic and  the  poetry  do  not  correspond.  We  sing  too  many  pieces.  If 
in  our  churches  we  limited  ourselves,  as  the  Germans  do,  to  fifty  or  sixty 
tunes,  they  would  grow  dear  to  our  hearts  and  those  of  our 
children. 

A  series  of  exercises  for  the  use  of  the  vocal  organs  would  do  much 
to  benefit  both  singing  and  reading.  Class-teaching  is  not  adapted  to 
singing. 

Who  shall  teach  music  in  our  schools  ?     In  large  cities  there  is  gen- 
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erally  a  music-teacher  employed,  who  at  best  can  give  no  more  than 
two  lessons  a  week  in  each  school.  In  the  smaller  places  the  t' achers 
attend  to  it  themselves.  As  a  general  thing,  the  former  makes  mere 
mechanical  singers,  and  the  latter  would  be  the  preferable  method. 
But  at  any  rate,  whether  in  the  one  or  the  other  way,  let  music  be 
taught. 

Mr.  Gastman  thought  he  should  not  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  singing  in  schools,  since  it  is  all  he  can  do 
to  distinguish  'Yankee  Doodle'  from  'Old  Hundred'.  Did  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Ansorge  as  to  making  music  an  individual  exercise. 
Have  we  time  for  individual  instruction  in  music,  or  arithmetic,  or 
grammar,  or  any  thing  else  ?  Was  not  willing  to  admit  that  music  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  good  education,  and  we  have  not  time  for  the 
branches  which  are.  Mr.  Wells  recommends  elementary  instruction 
in  geometry  and  philosophy  in  the  form  of  object  lessons,  as  the 
course  of  instruction  is  so  crowded  as  not  to  give  the  proper  time  to 
these  branches  in  any  other  way.  Mr.  Rickoff,  in  his  report  to  the 
Ohio  Association,  states  that  music,  philosophy,  etc.,  must  be  left  out 
of  our  common-school  course  for  lack  of  time. 

All  through  the  country  our  scholars  are  taking  music-lessons.  Is 
himself  beset  with  requests  for  scholars  to  leave  school  to  take  piano- 
lessons.  Presumes  this  age  is  very  like  that  which  is  past,  and  wishes 
to  know  how  many  continue  their  music  through  life.  Most  all  drop 
singing. 

Have  we  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach  music  ?  Very  few ; 
perhaps  not  any.  Our  scholars  have  a  horror  of  the  scientific  part  of 
music.  In  his  class  at  the  Normal,  which  was  under  the  instruction 
of  as  good  a  teacher  as  there  is  in  the  state,  one-tenth  of  the  scholars 
were  glad  when  music-hour  came,  and  profited  by  the  instruction  re- 
jceived,  while  fully  nine-tenths  were  glad  when  the  lesson  was  ended. 

Mr.  Ansorge  said  he  alluded  to  singing  because  he  did  not  suppose 
the  piano,  flute,  or  violin,  were  referred  to  in  the  resolution. 

He  spoke  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South-Boston,  where 
he  taught  music  once  a  week.  It  was  scientific  music,  though  not  of 
a  high  order.  Once  attended  a  teachers'  convention  in  Massachu- 
setts, where,  music  being  called  for,  a  lady  started  the  'Star-Spangled 
Banner'  five  or  six  tones  too  high,  and  they  broke  down  when  they 
came  to  the  high  tones.     This  might  be  called  individual  singing. 

Our  musical  teaching  is  faulty  because  it  is  too  intellectual,  and  we 
leave  the  heart  too  empty.  With  song  we  can  feed  the  intellect  and 
the  memory,  and  at  the  same  time  touch  the  heart.  He  once  knew 
a  case  of  discipline  where,  after  the  case  had  been  stated,  a  familiar 
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song  was  sung,  and  no  other  reproof  was  administered ;  but  this  was 
effectual. 

Have  we  time  ?  has  been  asked.  Have  we  time  to  cultivate  the 
heart?  If  not,  it  is  time  we  had.  And  if  we  have  not  now,  teachers, 
we  can  have  it  if  we  will. 

The  Association,  led  by  Mr.  Ansorg^,  then  joined  in  singing 
Sweet  Home. 

John  F.  Eberhart,  Commissioner  of  Cook  county,  presented  a  re- 
port on  School  Visitation  and  Institutes.  He  recommended  a  well- 
paid  county  superintendency,  the  change  of  the  title  commissioner  to 
superintendent,  the  sending-out  of  a  circular  setting  forth  the  power 
of  commissioners  with  regard  to  libraries  and  teachers'  institutes,  and 
closed  by  giving  his  method  of  conducting  an  institute. 

Miss  Roxana  F.  Beecher,  of  Chicago,  being  absent,  her  essay  on 
The  Study  of  our  Language  was  read  by  Mr.  White. 

The  discussion  What  should  be  considered  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  teachers  ?  being  in  order, 

Mr.  Edwards  said:  The  elements  which  constitute  a  true  teacher 
are: — 

1.  Character.  In  this  sense  he  must  have  a  high  and  noble  pur- 
pose, and  to  that  purpose  he  must  be  devoted,  and  from  this  purpose 
he  must  not  be  able  to  be  diverted.  We  can  not  compute  our  influ- 
ence upon  the  youth  of  this  land  if  we  are  men  of  this  sort.  Think 
of  the  influence  of  such  a  man  over  his  pupils;  of  the  almost  rever- 
ence with  which  they  regard  him;  how  little  they  think  of  doubting 
with  respect  to  what  he  may  say ;  how  little  they  think  of  disputing 
what  he  may  advance.  There  is  no  higher  destiny,  no  fairer  field  of 
labor,  than  to  stand  before  children  and  to  infuse  one's  own  excellen- 
ces into  their  characters. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of  children.  It  is 
his  business  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  children  as  the  smith  operates 
on  the  iron  under  his  control.  Suppose  the  smith  is  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  iron,  is  he  fit  for  his  occupation  '{  But  the  teacher, —  how 
oftentimes  is  the  only  question  How  much  does  he  know  of  this  par- 
ticular thing, —  of  Greek  roots,  or  of  Latin  prosody!  And  does  it 
not  oftentimes  entirely  escape  the  mind  of  the  examiner  to  ask  bow 
much  he  knows  of  the  intellect  on  which  he  is  to  operate? 

3.  A  knowledge  of  what  is  to  he  taught.  Knowledge  is  the  food 
of  the  mind;  by  taking  it  in  the  mind  grows.  The  learning  of  the 
Greek  accents  is  a  useful  thing,  not  because  the  Greek  language  is  of 
much  value  to  us,  but  because  their  study  may  be  made  the  means  of 
mental  culture.     A  teacher's  knowledge  should  be  exact.     Is  scholar- 
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ship  the  skirmishing  on  the  borders  of  ten  thousand  sciences  ?  No  ! 
That  is  scholarship  which  learns  completely  what  is  attempted  to  be 
learned.  It  is  the  thorough  mastery  of  that  part  of  the  illimitable 
paths  which  you  pretend  to  have  traveled.  What  scholarship  is  that 
of  the  primary  teacher  which  teaches  the  alphabet  and  yet  does  no- 
thing with  the  powers  of  the  letters !  One  element  of  scholarship  is  to 
know  what  one  does  n't  know;  to  know  where  one  leaves  off. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  lohen  and  the  how  to  teach.  Not  to  give 
little  children  Butler's  Analogy ;  neither  the  analytic,  but  the  per- 
spective part  of  geometry.  Other  requisites  being  possessed,  this 
needs  only  thought. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Low,  of  Springfield,  thought  Presence  far  more  important 
than  all  these.  Without  this,  no  matter  how  well  educated  a  teacher 
may  be,  he  will  fail.  Above  all  other  things,  he  needs  a  large  share 
of  common  sense,  that  is,  the  power  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed. 

Mr.  Hanford  had  noted  character  as  the  most  essential  qualification 
of  all,  and  as  an  element  of  high  moral  character  he  would  mention 
patriotism.  He  would  hold  any  man  in  contempt  who,  in  this  hour 
of  his  country's  peril,  is  not  willing  to  stand  up  free  and  outspoken. 
In  short,  a  teacher  should  be  energetic,  ingenuous,  progressive,  dis- 
criminating, scholarly,  philanthropic,  patriotic,  Christian. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  he  should  show  his  philanthropy  in  his  love 
for  the  small  —  for  children. 

The  suu  having  set,  the  Association  adjourned. 


Tuesday  —  1  o'clock  p.m. 

President  Batemau  presiding,  the  session  opened  with  singing 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Ansorg^. 

Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
then  delivered  a  lecture  on   The  Material  Value  of  Education. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Randall,  of  Peoria,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Pace, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  Randall,  and  Woodard,  were  appointed  a  committee 
on  Mr.  Brooks's  lecture. 

Mr.  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck,  of  Springfield,  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  thirteen  to  nominate  oificers.     Carried. 

The  President  announced  the  following  as  this  committee : 

W.  Woodard,  1st  District;  C.  C.  Hotchkiss,  2d;  M.  R.  Kelly,  3d; 
A.  M.  Gow,  4th ;  ,T.  H.   Knapp,  5th ;  A.  J.  Anderson,  6th ;  N.  P. 
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Gates,  7th;  A.  M.  Brooks,  8th;  Jon  Shastid,  9th;  G.  W.  Nash, 
10th;  J.  M.  Pace,  11th;  J.  P.  Slade,  12th;  B.  G.  Roots,  13th. 

The  President  also  announced  the  following  committee  on  Plan  of 
Institutes  : 

S.  A.  Briggs,  1st  District;  P.  P.  Heywood,  2d  ;  W.  W.  Davis,  3d; 
H.  S.  Hyatt,  4th ;  S.  31.  Etter,  5th  ;  J.  Johonnot,  6th ;  E.  A.  Gast- 
man,  7th;  B.  Edwards,  8th;  J.  Shastid,  9th;  0.  S.  Cook,  10th;  J. 
M.  Pace,  11th  ;  George  Fisher,  12th;  B.  G.  Roots,  IBth. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hyatt,  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Ansorge,  Hyatt,  and  Williams,  of  Springfield,  was  appointed  on  Music. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  moved  an  auditing  committee. 
Carried,  and  Messrs.  E.  L.  Clark,  of  Springfield,  R.  P.  Rider,  of 
Bupker  Hill,  and  0.  S.  Cook,  of  Bunker  Hill,  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Williams  sang  the  Bed,  White  and  Blue,  the  Association 
joining  in  the  chorus. 

The  President  announced  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  as  follows : 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Lyon,  of  Chicago,  Edwin  Park,  of  Decatur,  and  Rev. 
John  Higby,  of  Momence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Adams,  of  x\.lton,  it  was  voted  to  ask  Gov- 
ernor Yates  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Edwards,  Briggs,  and  Low,  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  Governor  with  the  Association's  wishes. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  Decemher  30  —  9^  o'clock  a.m. 

Vice-President  Hanford  in  the  chair.  The  Association  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  N.  W.  Miner,  of  Springfield,  and  singing  the 
hymn  0  Lord,  we  seek  thy  jyresence  now,  to  the  tune  of  Hamburg. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  members  of  the  Commissioners'  Con- 
vention were  invited  to  be  present  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
with  the  Association ;  and  Messrs.  Edwards,  Briggs,  and  Low,  were 
appointed  to  convey  to  them  the  invitation. 

Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  of  Bloomingtou,  presented  the  subject  of 
Phonetics. 

The  discussion  Should  Phonetics  he  introduced  into  our  Primary 
Schools?  being  in  order,  Mr.  Metcalf  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  claiming 
that  if  we  could  begin  with  children  six  years  of  age  and  teach  them 
the  phonetic  type  in  its  purity,  we  should  save  two  years  of  their 
lives,  and  be  the  better  ofi"  pecuniarily.  They  should  be  continued  in 
the  phonetic  type  until  they  can  read  well,  and  it  will  then  take  only 
about  three  weeks  to  make  the  transition  from  Phonetic  to  Roman  type. 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  said  he  was  the  wrong  man  in 
the  right  place,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  his  name  having 
been  put  on  the  pragramme  by  mistake. 

Mr.  John  F.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  had  presented  his  views  at  the 
Galesburg  meeting,  and  they  had  subsequently  been  published  in  the 
Teacher.  He  advocates  the  system  enthusiastically.  Believes  it 
will  add  years  to  any  person's  life. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Dixon,  then  read  an  essay  on  Composition. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  When  and  how  should  Grammar 
be  introduced  into  our  Schools  ?  was  opened  by 

Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  Springfield.  It  is  a  humiliating  fact  that 
we  teach  children  far  less  than  we  think  we  do.  We  find  no  persons 
who  are  willing  to  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  their 
classes  in  grammar,  or  who  have  not  had  their  patience  worn  out  with 
the  hopelessness  of  the  task  before  them.  Teachers  should  correct 
their  own  language;  train  themselves  daily  and  hourly  in  their  inter- 
course with  their  pupils  in  speaking  correctly;  correct  every  mistake 
of  the  pupil.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  with  our  theoretical  gram- 
mar is  to  point  out  and  correct  mistakes.  Not  simply  when  he  says 
"I  done  it"  to  say  '■'■  done  is  the  participle,  and  you  must  use  the 
verb  ",  but  to  tell  him  to  say  did.,  not  done.  Children  learn  the  use 
of  language  by  imitation,  and  the  best  way  to  teach  children  is  to 
talk  with  them.  Children  should  read,  read,  read,  if  they  would  be- 
come skilled  in  the  use  of  language.  Postpone  the  study  of  grammar 
as  a  science  as  long  as  possible.  It  should  be  one  of  the  last  of  the 
common-school  studies  taken  up.  Object  lessons  afford  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  grammar,  as  also  do  exercises  in  composition.  We 
should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  dry  technicalities  of  grammar, 
and  try  to  give  practical  ideas. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Rock  Island,  believed  that  if  the  child  is 
taught  to  speak  correctly,  all  with  whom  he  associates  must  carefully 
guard  his  language.  However,  he  still  preferred  to  teach,  and  thought 
we  should  teach,  grammar  as  we  should  music,  scientifically.  Our 
text-books  are  the  best  we  have,  and  many  an  elegant  speaker  has 
been  made  from  them.  We  can  not  correct  such  errors  as  'I  done 
it'  without  referring  to  the  principles  violated. 

Mr.  Zelotes  Truesdel,  of  Champaign,  thought  grammar  should  be 
so  commenced  that  the  pupil  should  not  dislike  the  study.  He  com- 
mences the  subject  with  lessons  on  the  classification  of  words,  followed 
by  the  classification  of  sentences  on  the  board  by  diagrams.  His  pu- 
pils are  thus  able  to  enter  upon  this  study  at  an  early  period. 
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The  Vice-President  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  P.  Reynolds,  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  offering  to  present  members 
with  a  copy  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  society's  *  Transactions '  if 
they  would  call  for  them. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Reynolds  for  his  generous  donation. 

The  Association  then  took  its  noon  recess. 


Wednesday  —  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association  resumed  business,  Vice-President  Hanford  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  Gow  presented  a  report  on  Compulsory  Attendance,  summed 
up  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  safety 
of  our  people  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions  of  free  government  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  and  depei.dent  upon  the  true  education  of  the  people,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  compel  each  child  to  receive 
such  an  education  as  will  fit  it  to  discharge  the  duties  incumbent  on  a  citizen  of 
a  free  commonwealth. 

Rexolved,  That  we  suggest  to  teachers'  institutes,  as  a  new  and  fruitful  theme, 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  educated  up  to  the  necessities*  of  this  great  reform. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  who  shall  report  to  this  meeting 
of  the  Association  a  system  for  tlie  collection  of  statistics  based  on  a  uniform 
plan,  that  may  be  adopted  by  every  city,  town,  and  district,  in  order  that  correct 
knowledge  may  be  obtained,  and  comparison  made  in  all  essentials  which  consti- 
tute excellence  in  school-management. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  meet 
with  this  committee,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  be  solicited  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  greatest  extent  the  design  contemplated  in  the  foregoing 
resolutions. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Delano,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  presented  a 
model  object  lesson,  his  subject  being  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Noble,  of  Chicago,  discussed  the  subject  of  Mental  Arith- 
metic. He  thought  the  methods  of  analysis  should  be  progressive, 
and  that  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  object  of  a  thorough  analysis.  He  referred  to  a  certain 
class  of  examples  found  in  the  present  editions  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
There  are  but  few  which  will  ever  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
public  in  the  course  of  a  business  life.  He  did  not  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  for  a  child  to  be  able  to  calculate  eclipses  for  a  hundred 
years  in  his  head  like  a  Safford,  or  to  be  able  to  analyze  the  most  in- 
tricate examples.  In  all  our  teachings  we  should  go  back  to  princi- 
ples. Discipline  embraces  power,  logical  methods,  and  beauty.  The 
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result  of  these  three  combined  is  rapidity  of  operation.  Mr.  Noble 
presented  forms  of  analysis  used  by  him.  These  were  plain  exercises, 
and  practical. 

Prof  A.  A.  Smith,  of  Plainfield,  presented  an  exercise  in  Elocution. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  State  Superintendent  an- 
nouncing an  examination  on  Thursday  of  applicants  for  State  Di- 
plomas, under  his  direction,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Wilkins, 
Miner,  and  Roots. 

Mr.  Gow  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  (1)  That  this  Association  Tiews  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  mag- 
nificent donation  of  land  by  the  National  Government  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for 
the  purpose  of  endowing  a  state  institution  where  the  leading  object  shall  be  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

(2)  That,  although  the  grant  contemplates  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  insti- 
tutions for  the  execution  of  this  beneficent  design,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  As- 
sociation that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  general  and  special  education  that 
the  appropriation  be  made  to  but  one,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made,  as  it  should 
be,  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  the  state  and  the  nation. 

A  dispatch  was  received  from  Rev.  T.  M.  Eddy,  stating  his  ina- 
bility to  fulfill  his  engagement  to-night. 

Mr.  Shattuck  moved  a  committee  of  nine  to  arrange  for  the  sociable 
Thursday  evening.  Carried,  and  Messrs.  Shattuck,  Edwards,  An- 
sorge,  Johonnot,  Davis,  Heywood,  W.  B.  Powell,  Slade,  and  A.  M. 
Brooks,  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Woodard  read  a  lecture  entitled  Elements  of  Power. 

Mr.  Eberhart  announced  that  the  Upper  House  —  the  School  Com- 
missioners,—  as  a  body,  had  subscribed  for  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and 
asked  that  the  Lower  House  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  re- 
ported that  the  Grovernor  would  attend  on  Thursday  at  11  o'clock  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  it,  and  that  the  commissioners  had,  after 
debate,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  17,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  be  present. 

Mr.  Randall,  from  the  Committee  on  Superintendent  Brooks's 
Lecture,  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Edwards: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent for  his  able  and  practical  address,  and  that  we  request  a  copy  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Mr.  Ansorg^,  from  the  Committee  on  Music  in  Schools,  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted : 
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Whkreas,  Music  draws  out  and  develops  man's  noblest  faculties,  exerting  a 
great  influence  upon  mind  and  character;  and 

Whereas,  Singing  is  the  most  effective  and  popular  branch  of  music  ;  therefore, 
Resolved,  That  vocal  music  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools  ou  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  branches  of  education. 

Mr.  Low  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  possible  to  have  the  complete  proceedings  of  the 
Association  published  with  the  State  Superintendent's  Report.  Mo- 
tion adopted,  and  Messrs.  Low,  White,  and  A.  M.  Brooks,  were  ap- 
pointed that  committee. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday — 1^  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Association  opened  with  singing,  Vice-President  Hanford  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Rowland,  Principal  of  the  Chicago  High  School,  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  The  Courtesies  of  the  School-Room. 

Mr.  T.  N.  McCorkle  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  with  re- 
quest for  the  publication  of  the  lecture  io  the  Teacher.     Carried. 

Prof.  Albert  Stetson,  of  the  Normal  University,  conducted  a  few 
Physical  Exercises,  to  the  music  of  the  piano,  having  a  class  of  gentle- 
men selected  from  the  members. 

The  discussion  on  teaching  grammar,  laid  over  from  the  expiration 
of  the  time  assigned,  was  called  up  by  the  President. 

Mr.  B.  Gr.  Roots  told  how  they  '  bring  the  children  along  in  com- 
position '  at  Tamaroa.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  allow  the  children 
to  attend  school  till  they  are  seven.  For  the  first  day  or  two  they 
*  make  pictures '  of  cats,  and  dogs,  and  men,  on  their  slates.  Then, 
taking  a  little  one  by  himself,  he  says:  "Now  mother  knows  this  you 
have  drawn  is  a  picture  of  a  man,  and  you  know  it  is  a  picture  of  a  man; 
now  (pointing  to  the  word  on  the  chart),  there  is  another  way  to  draw  a 
man,  and  I  want  you  to  make  it  that  way  for  me.  So  they  learn  to  print 
the  word.  Thus  all  are  taken.  In  a  few  days  they  get  along  so  they 
can  print  '  The  ox  eats  hay.  '  In  a  few  months  they  are  able  to  print 
any  word  from  the  chart,  and  then  begins  our  first  lesson  in  composition. 
They  say  '  The  red  ox  eats  hay  ' ;  and  I  ask  them  if  they  can  not  think 
of  some  other  kind  of  ox  besides  a  red  ox  that  eats  hay,  and  after  a 
while  they  say  '  A  white  ox  eats  hay  '.  The  second  step  generally  is 
to  add  '  out  of  a  rack  '. 

"  After  a  few  more  days  I  put  it  down  '  The  cows  eats  hay '.  They 
look  at  it,   and  though  they  do  n't  exactly  think  it  is  right,  they 
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do  n't  know  how  it  is  wrong;  and  I  tell  them  that  when  s  comes  after 
one  word  it  must  not  come  after  the  other,  and  so,  long  before  they  get 
through  the  First  Reader,  they  know  what  I  did  n't  know  when  I  had 
been  studying  Murray's  Grammar  a  long  time. 

"I  never  have  any  sort  of  trouble  in  taking  little  fellows  from  the 
start,  and  getting  them  to  express  ideas  as  fast  as  they  get  them;  but 
I  can  not  do  as  well  with  one  who  has  been  some  where  else  till  he  is 
in  his  Fifth  Reader.  The  next  step  is  to  learn  script-hand;  and  by  the 
use  of  Mr.  Scribner's  charts  they  learn  to  write  without  any  trouble. 
Then  when  they  get  into  the  Second  Reader  I  say,  '  Shut  up  your 
books  now  and  give  me  an  abstract  of  your  lesson  ';  and  the  scholars 
who  have  come  up  with  me  give  only  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  book. 
Next  comes  letter-writing,  and  I  say,  '  Now  I  want  Mrs.  Roots  to 
send  me  down  a  couple  of  First  Readers :  take  your  slates  and  write  the 
letter,  and  the  one  who  does  it  best  shall  copy  it  off  on  paper  and 
take  it  down  to  her.'  If  I  want  to  send  a  business  letter  I  have 
some  of  my  first  grammar  class  do  it.  The  other  day  I  said  to  them 
'  Do  n't  they  want  a  teacher  at  St.  Johns?  now  just  see  how  good  a 
letter  you  can  write  to  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  Normal  University,  and 
ask  him  to  send  them  one.'  So  a  dozen  of  them  wrote  it  out  upon 
their  slates,  and  the  best  one  was  copied  and  sent  to  Bloomington. 
Thus  I  am  continually  giving  practical  lessons  in  letter-writing  without 
their  costing  me  any  trouble." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Catherwood,  of  Jacksonville,  the  subject 
The  Courtesies  of  the  School-Room  was  brought  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Catherwood  proceeded  to  speak.  He  defied  one  of  his  scholars 
to  break  any  rules,  for  he  had  none.  He  was  never  punished  in  school, 
for  he  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  his  life.  He  got  his  education 
in  the  wilds  of  Texas,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  the  old  world,  on 
the  sea,  on  the  rivers,  in  the  forests.  All  a  man  wants  to  do  to  learn 
is  to  open  his  eyes  and  look  around  him.  Never  flatter  nor  scold  in 
the  school-room;  if  you  do  either,  do  it  in  private.  Being  asked  how 
he  taught  grammar,  he  said  he  did  n't  teach  it,  he  knew  nothing  about 
grammar,  never  studied  it  an  hour  in  his  life.  We  teach  grammar  by 
reading  the  English  classics.  To  teach  it  from  the  text-book  is  like 
jumping  off  into  space;  you  never  know  where  you  will  land. 

What  he  had  learned  he  had  picked  up  here  and  there.  He  never 
was  examined  for  a  certificate  in  his  life.  When  Mr.  Bateman  was 
commissioner  of  Morgan  county,  he  had  given  him  a  certificate  to  teach, 
and  indorsed  on  the  back  of  it  'minus  moral  character'.  He  never 
had  any.      He  never   was   designed   for  a  teacher,  though  he  knew 
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enough  to  teach  school  and  make  money  by  it;  is  going  to 
leave  off. 

Mr.  Ansorge  followed  in  a  humorous  strain,  combating  the  views  of 
the  previous  speaker.  He  also  testified  to  the  increased  value  of  our 
schools  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  social  feelings  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  female  over  male  teachers  in  these  days. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  Mr.  How- 
land's  lecture.  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  modern  teacher  is  not 
the  Domine  Sampson  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though  his  character  may 
have  been  somewhat  overdrawn.  Yet  Irving,  upon  whom  the  sun 
always  shone,  has  given  us  an  Ichabod  Crane.  He  could  not  but  feel 
that  we  might  see  in  the  lecture  some  pictures  of  our  own  homes. 

Rev.  C.  S.  McReading,  of  Plainfield,  followed  in  the  same  strain, 
eulogizing  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 

After  singing  the  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom,  tioice,  the  Association 
adjourned. 


Thursday,  December  31  —  9|-  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Association,  Vice-President  Hanford  in  the  chair,  was  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  President  of  McKendree  Col- 
lege, and  singing  Federal  Street,  led  by  Mr.  Ansorg^. 

Mr.  Shattuck,  from  the  Committee  on  Sociable,  reported  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  a  sociable  this  evening  at  six  o'clock,  in 
order  to  give  northern  members  an  opportunity  to  leave  on  the  eight- 
o'clock  train. 

Mr.  Woodard,  from  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported  the 
following : 

President — Richard  Edwards,  Bloomington.  Vice-Presidents — 1st 
District,  George  Howland,  of  Chicago;  2d,  M.  Andrews,  Belvidere ; 
3d,  Morris  Savage,  Morrison  ;  4th,  James  M.  Gow,  Rock  Island;  5th, 
G.  G.  Alvord,  Geneseo;  6th,  P.  P.  Hey  wood,  Aurora;  7th,  T.  R. 
Leal,  Urbana;  8th,  Lucius  Kingsbury,  Springfield;  9th,  Jon  Shas- 
tid.  Perry;  10th,  0.  S.  Cook,  Bunker  Hill;  11th,  J.  M.  Pace,  Mt. 
Vernon;  12th,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Sparta;  13th,  P.  K.  Roots,  Tamaroa. 
For  Secretary — S.  M.  Etter,  Galva.  For  Corresponding  Secretary — 
S.  A.  Briggs,  Chicago.  For  Treasurer — C.  H.  Flower,  Springfield. 
For  Committee  on  Programme — W.  W.  Davis,  of  Dixon ;  J.  P. 
Slade,  of  Belleville;  W.  Woodard,  of  Chicago. 

The  report  was  accepted. 
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Mr.  Cook,  from  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  State  Institutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Normal  University,  reported  verbally  that  the  com- 
mittee had  resolved  that  such  institutes  should  be  held ;  that  they 
recommend  for  the  consideration  of  the  Faculty  the  month  of  August 
as  the  time  for  holding  them ;  that  each  member  of  the  committee  had 
pledged  himself  to  distribute  circulars  and  documents  so  as  to  secure 
a  full  attendance  ;  and  that  for  the  state  some  such  plan  as  the  follow- 
ing should  be  adopted  : 

Divide  the  state  into  three  sections;  appoint  one  principal  director 
for  each  section,  to  be  assisted  by  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty ; 
appoint  county  institutes  so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  teachers  and 
schools;  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, who  should  have  a  general  oversight  over  the  whole;  and  to 
so  amend  the  law  as  to  permit  teachers  to  close  their  schools  without 
loss  of  pay  during  institute  week. 

The  report  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allyn,  recommitted  with  in- 
structions to  mature  the  plan  and  report  in  writing,  and  two  o'clock 
this  afternoon  was  assigned  for  the  consideration  of  the  report. 

Mr.  White  was  added  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Low,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  be  published  with  the  Report 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  reported  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Superintendent  to  comply  with  the  Association's  request. 
He  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  were  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  publish 
in  his  Biennial  Report  to  the  Legislature  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

Hesolved,  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  the 
State  Superintendent  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  transmit  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Association,  together  with  such  other  documents  be- 
longing to  the  Association  as  he  may  request. 

Prof.  Albert  Stetson,  of  the  State  Normal  University,  introduced 
the  subject  of  Free  Gymnastics,  and  a  class  of  the  teachers  went 
through  the  exercises,  illustrating  the  subject  at  the  sound  of  music. 

His  opinion  being  asked  of  Lewis's  Gymnastics,  he  said  :  "  They 
are  first  rate  where  they  can  be  adopted."  "  What  is  a  safe  manual?  " 
"  Mason's  Gymnastics,  published  by  Crosby  &  Nichols." 

Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  delivered  an  address  on 
the  subject  Character  in  a  Teacher  better  than  Attainments.  He 
sketched  a  model  citizen,  and  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to 
make  such,  and  said  attainments  alone  could  not  do  it.     We  want  no 
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men  of  straw  or  buckram,  but  men  of  character,  for  such  times  as  these. 
There  must  be  a  noble  and  profound  reverence  for  truth  in  the  teacher. 
He  who  is  not  what  his  pupils  ought  to  be  should  first  become  such 
at  once. 

Mr.  Howland  suggested  that  it  was  hardly  courtesy  to  disturb  a 
lecturer  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture  by  distributing  a  pile  of  newspapers 
and  setting  the  whole  audience  reading. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance under  Mr.  Gow's  resolution  to  be  the  following  gentlemen  :  A. 
M.  Gow,  W.  H.  Wells,  Richard  Edwards,  J.  D.  Low,  and  G.  G.  Al- 
vord. 

At  11  o'clock  Governor  Yates  came  into  the  hall  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Association  by  the  President.  America  was  sung  by  the 
Association,  after  which  the  Governor  administered  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

The  ceremony  being  concluded,  loud  calls  were  made  for  a  speech 
from  the  Governor.  Yielding  to  repeated  calls,  he  delivered  a  most 
spirited,  eloquent  and  patriotic  address. 

At  its  conclusion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Knapp,  three  rousing 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Governor,  and  three  for  the  Union. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gow,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered 
to  Governor  Yates  for  his  kindness  in  administering  the  oath,  and  for 
his  address. 

Mr.  Gow  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
without  debate : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  deems  it  the  duty  of  every  true  teacher  to  train 
his  pupils  to  regard  the  love  of  country  second  only  to  their  love  and  obligations 
to  God. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  training  of  the  children  of  the  state, 
their  teachers  should  possess  as  a  special  qualification  the  loftiest  sentiments  of 
patriotism. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  guard  our  Free  Schools  from  the  insidious  influences 
of  treason,  we  respectfully  recommend  the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  require 
every  teacher  and  school-officer  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitutions  ot 
the  National  and  State  Governments  —  to  use  their  efforts  as  officers  and  teachers 
to  instruct  the  children  under  their  care  to  love,  reverence  and  uphold  the  same, 
without  reservation  or  qualification. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  then  sung  by  the  audience,  after 
which  the  Association  adjourned. 

Thursday  —  2  o'clock  p.m. 
The   Association    resumed  business,  Vice-President   Hanford  pre- 
siding. 

The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eberhart, 
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the  President  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
the  officers  proposed  by  the  committee,  and  they  were  declared  elected. 
Mr.  Lyon,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing, which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  term  of  the  office  of  School  Commis- 
sioner be  extended  to  four  years,  and  that  the  compensation  be  suflBcient  to  se- 
cure a  thorough  supervision  of  all  the  schools;  also,  that  the  name  of  the  oflSce 
be  changed  to  County  Superintendent. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  highly  gratified  with  the  success  of  the  State  Normal 
University,  under  its  present  efficient  and  earnest  Principal,  Richard  Edwards, 
and  his  colaborers ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  them  in 
their  noble  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  it  the  imperative  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  state 
to  become  a  subscriber  to  the  lUinois  Teacher,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  this  valuable  journal. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the  officers  and  to 
the  executive  and  local  committees  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged their  duties;  to  the  several  lecturers,  for  the  able,  instructive  and  prac- 
tical addresses  they  have  given  us ;  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Ansorg6,  for  the  additional 
interest  which  his  musical  skill  has  imparted  to  our  exercises. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  hands  of  traitors  are  still  raised  for  the  destruction  of 
this,  the  best  of  governments,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  renew  our  expression  of  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  our  country,  and  pledge  our  unconditional  support  to  every 
efficient  means  for  the  suppression  of  this  unholy  rebellion ;  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  a  deeper  love  of  freedom  and  re- 
publican institutions,  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which  will  prompt  them,  if  need 
be,  cheerfully  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  country. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  our  brothers  in  the  field,  and  that 
we  will  ever  cherish  their  memory  as  heroes  of  noble  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
their  country  and  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Resolved,  That,  as  citizens  of  Illinois,  we  recognize  with  pride  the  ardent  pa- 
triotism and  the  manifold  and  untiring  good  works  of  our  noble  Governor,  Rich- 
ard Yates;  and  that,  as  a  General  Assembly  of  Teachers,  our  special  thanks  and 
gratitude  are  due  ta  him  for  so  promptly  yielding  to  our  request  to  administer  to 
us  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  for  the  solemn  and  impressive  manner  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed  ;  and  for  the  heart-stirring  address  by  which  his  visit  to 
us  was  concluded. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Reynolds,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  generous  donation  to  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation of  a  copy  of  the  fourtli  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  for  their  courtesy  and  liberality  in  furnishing,  gratu- 
itously, to  its  members,  during  this  session,  copies  of  their  Daily  Journal. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago,  Alton  &  St.  Louis  and  Great  Western  Railioads  for  special  ac- 
commodations ;  and  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield  for  the  hearty  sympathy  which 
prompted  them  to  receive  its  members  from  abroad  into  their  hospitable  homes. 

Mr.  Cook,  from  the  Committee  on  State  Teachers'  Institutes,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  to  render  professional  instruction  more  universal,  and  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Normal  instruction  as  widely  as  possible,  a  system  of  institutes, 
under  the  general  auspices  of  the  State  Normal  University,  should  be  held  in 
each  and  every  county  in  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  should  be  the  general  features  of  the  plan : 
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1st.  The  state  should  be  divided  into  three  districts,  containing  34  counties 
each,  by  a  line  extending  along  the  north  border  of  counties  near  parallel  39°, 
on  a  line  extending  northward  from  the  above  along  the  main  branch  of  the  I.  C. 
R.R.     These  districts  will  comprise  the  following  counties,  viz. : 


SOUTH. 

WEST. 

EAST. 

Alexander, 

Calhoun, 

Shelby, 

Pulaski, 

Jersey, 

Cumberland, 

Massac, 

Macoupin,- 

Clark, 

Union, 

Montgomery, 

Edgar, 

Johnson, 

Christian, 

Coles, 

Pope, 

Sangamon, 

Moultrie, 

Hardin, 

Morgan, 

Macon, 

Jackson, 

Scott, 

Douglas, 

Williamson, 

Greene, 

Piatt, 

Saline, 

Pike, 

Dewitt, 

Gallatin, 

Adams, 

Champaign, 

Randolph, 

Brown, 

Vermilion, 

Perry, 

Cass, 

McLean, 

Franklin, 

Menard, 

Ford, 

Hamilton, 

Logan, 

Iroquois, 

White, 

Mason, 

Livingston, 

Monroe, 

Schuyler, 

Lasalle, 

St.  Clair, 

Hancock, 

Grundy, 

Washington, 

McDonough, 

Kankakee, 

Jefferson, 

Fulton, 

Will, 

Wayne, 

Tazewell, 

Kendall, 

Edwards, 

Henderson, 

Dupage, 

Wabash, 

Warren, 

Cook, 

Clinton, 

Knox, 

Kane, 

Marion, 

Peoria, 

DeKalb, 

Richland, 

Marshall, 

Lake, 

Lawrence, 

Stark, 

McHenry, 

Madison, 

Bureau, 

Boone, 

Bond, 

Mercer, 

Winnebago, 

Fayette, 

Henry, 

Ogle, 

Effingham, 

Rock  Island, 

Lee, 

Clay, 

Whiteside, 

Stephenson, 

Jasper, 

Carroll, 

Woodford, 

Crawford. 

Jo  Daviess. 

Putnam. 

2d.  The  Institutes  in  each  District  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Superintendent  of 
Institutes,  assisted  by  such  members  of  the  Normal  classes  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  such  other  persons  as  by 
their  experience  shall  be  competent  to  give  instruction. 

3d.  Institutes  shall  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  state,  at  such  times  as  shall  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  cooperation  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent,  or  school-commissioner. 

4th.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  consist  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity and  three  Superintendents  of  Institutes,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

5th.  The  County  Con>missioner  (or  such  person  as  the  Institute  may  select) 
shall  be  President  of  the  Institute  of  his  county,  and  shall  give  notice  of  the  same 
in  the  county  newspapers  and  by  circulars  sent  to  each  town  in  the  county,  and 
he  shall  provide  places  for  holding  the  Institute. 

6th.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  statistics  of  each  Institute  shall  be  re-- 
ported  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  University,  and  by 
the  School  Commissioners  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Vth.  All  teachers  may  close  their  respective  schools  during  the  session  of  their 
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County  Institutes,  their  wages  to  continue  as  though  their  scliools  remained  in 
session,  provided  they  be  present  at  the  session  of  tlie  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  elaborate  the  details  of  this 
plan,  embody  its  provisions  in  legislative  form,  and  to  petition  the  next  Legisla- 
ture for  action  on  this  subject. 

Resolved,  That  an  Institute  of  not  less  than  four  weeks'  duration  should  be  held 
every  year  in  connection  with  the  Normal  University. 

And  the  better  to  accommodate  the  teachers  of  our  Graded  Schools,  who  your 
committee  are  persuaded  will  be  the  first  to  attend,  and  through  whom  the 
teachers  of  our  country  schools  are  to  be  influenced  to  attend, — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Nor- 
mal University  the  mouth  of  August  as  the  time  for  holding  such  Institutes. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  committee  under  the  third  resolu- 
tion Messrs.  Edwards,  Johonuot,  Eberhart,  J.  P.  Brooks,  and  Slade. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Anderson,  of  Newark,  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which,  after  remarks  by  Messrs.  Eberhart,  Ansorge,  and  others,  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  assunu;  the  duties  of  any  oflice  created  by 
our  school-law  until  his  capability  and  fitness  have  been  established  by  a  search- 
ing examination. 

Mr.  Edwards  presented  a  model  exercise  in  Reading,  closing  by 
himself  reciting  The  Otie-Hoss  Shay. 

Mr.  Gow  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  adopted  without  debate  : 

Wherkas,  a  committee  of  thirteen,  one  from  each  congressional  district  in 
the  state,  was  appointed  by  the  State  Agricultural  Convention,  held  in  this  city 
on  the  9th  of  June  last,  to  collect  statistics,  compare  views,  and  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  appropriation  of  the  National  Bequest  for  the  purpose  designed ;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  number  of  that  committee 
that  some  expression  of  opinion  should  be  made  from  the  teachers  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  from  this  Association,  to  report  their 
views  to  that  committee,  in  order  that  every  educational  interest  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  formation  of  that  institution. 

The  chair  appointed  as  this  committee  Messrs.  A.  M.  Grow,  P.  J. 
Roots,  and  E.  C.  Smith. 

Mr.  Hewett  called  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the  set  of 
Guyot's  Wall  Maps  hanging  in  the  hall,  and  spoke  of  their  peculiar 
excellences. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Slade  read  an  essay  entitled  Success  in  Teaching. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting- 
were  referred  to  the  Programme  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die. 
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THE      SOCIABLE. 

T)URSD.\Y  Evening,  Dec.  31. 

The  Association  closed  its  session  with  a  sociable  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  storm  raging  without,  the  hall  was  well 
filled,  chiefly  with  teachers;  and  happiness,  good  humor  and  hilarity 
reigned  within. 

The  first  hour  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  those  present  in  agreea- 
ble conversation  on  such  topics  as  would  naturally  come  up  in  such  an 
assemblage.  Then  the  Philharmonic  Society,  who  were  present  to 
contribute  their  part  to  the  entertainment,  introduced  the  formal  por- 
tion of  the  occasion  by  the  chorus  Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  to-day,  and 
President  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  who  had  been  selected 
as  'Toast-master'  for  the  evening,  entered  upon  his  duties. 

The  regular  toasts  were  as  follows,  the  first  of  which  he  announced 
as  a  dry  toast  squinting  toward  the  Southern  Confederacy  : 

1.  Jeff.  Davis  of  the  South  is  not  a  fair  repre-sentative  of  the  familv  in  the 
North. 

Responded  to  by  W.  W.  Davis,  of  Dixon. 

2.  Woman :  without  her  man  would  be  a  savage. 

Responded  to  by  M.  R.  Kelly,  of  Morrison. 

3.  The  Soldiers  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Col.  J.  J.  Mudd,  of  the  2d  Illinois  Cavalry,  briefly  responded. 
The  Philharmonic  Society  then  sung  The  Heavens  are  telling. 
The  Toast-master  announced  the  next  toast  as  being  of  a  high  moral 
order. 

4.  Ebei;  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence. 

John  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  responded,  much  against  his  will. 

5.  The  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

This  called  out  W.  H.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Schools. 

6.  The  Normal  University:  Farmers  send  small  specimens  of  their  grain  to 
market  in  small  packages. 

Mr.  Hewett  came  forward. 

Song  —  "When  life  in  its  beauty." 

The  Toast-master  said  the  next  toast  was  singular  in    composition. 

He  observed  that  each  line  began  with  a  capital  letter. 

7.  As  we  mention  the  name  of  Low 
We  shall  look  for  more  than  a  boiv. 

J.  D.  Low,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
was  called  out.     He  tried  to  set  ofl"  with   a  bow   on   the  floor,  and 
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then  on  a  chair;  but  neither  would  do.     So  he  was  compelled  to  take 
the  stand. 

8.  Attic  Wit  —  Wit  that  is  kept  in  an  attic.  An  'attic'  is  defined  by  Dr. 
Johnson  the  highest  room  in  the  house  ;  although  he  afterward  tells  us  that  the 
cock-loft  is  the  room  above  the  attic.  We  have  among  us  one  whose  wit  is  of 
this  kind,  for  it  certainly  occupies  the  highest  room  in  the  house. 

Responded  to  by  S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  the  tallest  man  in  the 

house. 

9.  The  Educational  Influence  of  the  War. 
Dr.  Samuel  Willard  responded. 

Song  by  Prof.  Williams,  of  Springfield,  The  Days  are  dark  and 
dreary. 

10.  Speech  and  Song:  Twin-sisters. 
Response  by  Charles  Ansorg^,  of  Chicago. 

11.  The  'Courtesies  of  the  School  Room.' 
Greorge  Rowland,  of  Chicago,  responded. 

12.  The  Clergy: 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  meets  the  storm. 
Though  round  its  base  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Rev.  Robert  Allyn  replied. 

The  Toast-master  said  the  next  to.a«t  was  of  an  agricultural  character. 

13.  All  Root^  are  not  out  of  dry  ground. 

This  brought  up  B.  G.  Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  who  simply  said  that  if 
the  little  seed  from  which  he  sprung  had  been  placed  where  it  was 
half  as  dry  as  his  throat  was  now  from  a  cold,  he  never  should  have 
developed  into  the  beautiful  posy  that  stood  before  them. 

14.  The  Illinois  Teacher  of  the  last  year: 

We  shall  have  to  call  Mr.  Gow 

To  come  and  make  his  farewell  bow. 

Mr.  Gow,  late  Editor  of  the  Teacher,  responded. 

15.  The  late  north  winds  have  been  very  strong:  they  have  blown  our  Briggs 
from  Chicago  down  to  Springfield,  full  rigged  and  wo-manned. 

Response  by  S.  A.  Briggs,  of  Chicago. 

16.  Why  is  this  meeting  of  the  Association  more  interesting  than  usual?  Be- 
cause it  has  a  Soule  in  it. 

Mr.  Soule,  a  venerable  gray-headed  gentleman,  responded  in  some 

humorous  remarks. 

17.  The  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  in  its  influences. 

This  was  responded  to  by  Daniel  Wilkins,  of  Bloomington. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Low  volunteered  the  following : 

I  desire  most  sincerely  to  toast  the  man  who  has  been  toasting  us:  the  man 
who  is  like  Falstaff,  not  only  witty  himself,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others. 
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President  Edwards  replied  in  a  few  words,  calling  out  Prof.  Stetson, 
of  the  Normal  University,  who  recited  a  patriotic  poem  in  a  spirited 
manner. 

The  exercises  were  spicy  and  interesting,  and  were  much  enlivened 
by  the  excellent  music  of  the  Springfield  Philharmonic  Society,  to 
whom  the  Association  returned  a  vote  of  thanks.  Those  present  sep- 
arated at  a  late  hour,  having  spent  a  delightful  evening. 


AN    EXPERIENCE    MEETING. 

While  the  teachers  were  '  storm-bound '  at  Springfield,  Hon.  J.  P. 
Brooks,  State  Superintendent,  oalled  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Jan.  1st,  supplementary  to  the  regular  session  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Brooks  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Chicago, 
chosen  Secretary. 

It  was  resolved  to  have  an  '  Experience  Meeting',  the  speakers  be- 
ing confined  to  no  particular  subject  and  occupying  only  five  min- 
utes each ;  a  second  five  minutes  being  occupied  in  answering  any 
questions  asked  of  them  by  those  present. 

Mr.  Woodard,  of  Chicago,  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  Penmanship. 
The  teacher's  attention  should  first  be  directed  to  the  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen.  He  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  simply  telling  how 
the  pen  should  be  held,  but  how  its  proper  position,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  body,  can  be  kept.  In  giving  instruction,  direct  the  attention  of 
the  class  specially  to  a  single  letter,  and  to  only  one  at  a  lesson.  Use 
the  blackboard  freely  in  illustrating  the  elements  of  the  letter  and 
also  the  manner  of  their  combination.  Point  out  the  errors  of  the 
class  by  comparing  their  poorly-formed  letters  with  the  model  in  the 
copy.  They  should  all  write  the  same  word  at  the  same  time.  A  les- 
son of  a  single  page  generally  lasts  from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  St.  Clair  county,  a  veteran  teacher,  had  had  the  same 
experience  in  teaching  writing  as  Mi-.  Woodard.  In  teaching  other 
studies  the  method  must  be  adapted  to  the  mind  and  disposition  of 
the  pupil.  Teachers  should  examine  all  methods,  for  each  contains 
something  that  will  be  useful  some  time  or  other.  He  thought  the 
study  of  Grammar  from  the  text-book  was  generally  commenced  too 
soon. 

Mr.  Johonnot,  of  Joliet,  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  P/tone^iCS.  In 
the  year  1855  Mr.  Allen,  of  Syracuse,  visited  President  Hill,  of  Har- 
vard, then  teaching  in  Waltham,  Mass.  He  learned  that  Phonetics 
were  taught  in  Mr.  Hill's  school  with  great  success,  and  became  so 
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much  interested  that,  upon  his  return,  they  were  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  Syracuse, —  first  in  three  classes  for  a  year,  and  after- 
ward into  all  the  primary  schools.  The  questions  which  arose  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  were  "  How  will  the  pupil  learn  the  Roman  letters 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  Phonetic  characters  ? "  and 
"  How  will  he  pass  from  the  Phonetic  to  the  Roman  language  in  read- 
ing ?  "  Phonetic  charts  and  first  reader  were  used,  and  when  the 
time  came,  it  was  found  that  the  pupils  made  the  transition  easily  for 
themselves  and  with  very  little  effort  to  the  teacher.  By  adopting 
this  method,  one  year  of  time  was  saved  to  the  scholars,  besides  a 
clearer  euunication  being  secured  to  all,  and  a  more  uniform  and 
correct  pronunciation  to  those  of  different  nationalities 

President  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  University.  The  system 
of  Phonetics  affords,  without  doubt,  the  best  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing. The  child  reads  with  greater  interest,  because  all  difficulties  of 
pronunciation  are  removed.  After  having  read  the  first  reader,  he 
will  usually  pass  to  simple  stories  in  ordinary  type  without  any  assist- 
ance whatever.  A  very  essential  point  is  gained  in  the  pupils'  learn- 
ing the  power  of  the  letters,  even  though  they  do  not  know  the  names. 
It  is  the  case  that  less  time,  in  stead  of  more,  is  required  to  make  cor- 
rect spellers  by  commencing  in  this  way  than  by  the  common  method. 

Mr.  Ansorge,  of  Chicago.  A  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  system 
must  precede  its  adoption,  on  account  of  which  it  will  gain  ground 
slowly.  It  took  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  introduce  it  in  the  schools 
of  Grermany.     So  great  a  prejudice  would  not  exist  in  this  country. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  most  authorities 
agree  upon  forty-three  characters  to  represent  the  elementary  sounds, 
the  main  difference  arises  in  determining  the  sounds  of  the  same  let- 
ter, as  that  of  o  in  testimony  and  also  in  hope. 

Mr.  Springstead,  of  Magnolia,  introduced  a  resolution  which,  after 
a  brief  discussion  by  Messrs.  Ansorge,  Hyatt,  and  Hewett,  was  amend- 
ed so  as  to  read  as  follows,  and  adopted  : 

Resolved.,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  power  to  read  our  language  in  ordinary 
type  and  orthography  is  most  expeditiously  and  accurately  acquired  through  the 
phonetic  system. 

Mr.  Eberhart,  of  Cook  county,  did  not  consider  that  a  pupil  had 
learned  the  letters  until  he  could  give  their  sounds  as  well  as  their 
names.  There  is  no  danger  of  too  much  importance  being  given  to 
acquiring  the  power  of  the  letters.  In  a  school  of  German  pupils  in 
his  county  not  one  could  pronounce  words  containing  the  vocal  sound 
of^A.     By  dwelling  upon  that  sound  separately,   and   afterward  in 
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connection  with  another,  as  that  of  long  i,  making  thy,  they  learned 
in  forty  minutes  to  sound  it  as  well  as  other  children. 

There  is  need  of  a  new  treatise  for  use  in  teaching  Geography. 
In  present  books  the  subject  is  not  naturally  and  systematically  pre- 
sented. In  stead  of  giving  the  surface,  soil,  etc.,  of  each  state  sepa- 
rately, the  natural  featm-es  of  a  whole  country,  as  the  mountain- 
chains,  rivers,  distance  from  the  sea,  etc.,  with  the  influence  they  ex- 
ert upon  its  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  should  be  taught,  avoiding 
much  of  the  repetition  necessary  in  the  present  system. 

Superintendent  Wells,  of  Chicago,  thought  the  study  oi  Language 
had  fallen  into  certain  methods  which  were  very  unfortunate.  Its 
use  should  be  one  of  the  principal  things  in  which  the  child  should 
be  practiced  from  the  time  when  he  first  enters  school.  Lessons  in 
conversation,  in  language  proper  to  be  used  in  cases  supposed  by  the 
teacher,  should  be  given.  The  study  of  Grammar  is  not  essential  to 
a  correct  use  of  language.  Milton  and  Shakspeare  lived  and  wrote 
before  it  was  introduced  into  the  schools.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  practice  in  this  matter  will  supplant  theory. 

He  spoke  of  the  habit  of  printing,  and  thought  it  ought  to  give 
way  to  the  practice  of  writing  sooner  than  is  generally  the  case.  In 
the  Cincinnati  schools  writing  is  introduced  at  the  outset,  with  very 
gratifying  results.  He  thought  printing  should  be  retained  as  a  means 
of  familiarizing  pupils  with  the  forms  of  letters  and  words,  and  of 
teaching  spelling. 

Mr.  Gow,  of  Eock  Island,  would  retain  printing  to  employ  the 
scholar's  time  when  he  would  otherwise  be  idle  or  in  mischief. 

Mr.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal  University,  said  a  few  words  about 
Method  of  Study.  Pupils  generally  study  too  long  time  in  prepar- 
ing lessons.  Two  or  three  times  thoroughly  going  through  a  lesson 
should  be  sufficient.  If  it  is  not  learned  then,  it  can  not  be  at  all. 
It  is  better  to  study  hard,  but  not  so  long  a  time.  Teachers  ought 
not  to  assign  lessons  so  long  that  they  can  not  review  and  ask  a  few 
general  questions  each  day.  They  should  teach  their  classes  how  to 
study. 

Mr.  Heywood,  of  Aurora,  made  a  few  suggestions  on  Attendance. 
About  eight  years  since  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  twenty  or  thirty 
tardy  ones  to  come  in  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  At  first,  lock- 
ing the  door  at  nine  o'clock  was  practiced  to  break  up  the  habit. 
After  punctuality  had  been  secured  in  this  manner,  a  candid  and  earn- 
est presentation  of  the  subject  from  time  to  time  had  been  sufficient 
to  keep  it  up  without  longer  closing   the   doors.     Promptness  in  the 
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teacher  in  all  his  appointments  in  the  school-room  contributed  much 
toward  securing  the  same  trait  in  the  pupils.  In  a  division  of  one 
hundred  pupils  there  had  not  been  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  cases 
of  tardiness  during  the  past  term.  Scholars  should  be  marked  tardy 
if  behind  time,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause.  w. 


STATE     CONVENTION     OF     SCHOOL     COMMISSIONERS. 


Springfield,  Tuesday,  December  29,  1863. 

This  body  assembled  in  the  Senate-Chamber  at  half-past  one  o'clock. 

Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  chosen  President,  and  J.  H.  Knapp,  of  Knox  county,  Secretary. 

Representatives  from  thirty-two  counties  were  reported. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  Congressional  District,  and  one  ffom 
the  state  at  large,  to  act  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  appointed  to  suggest  amendments  to  the  School  Law. 
The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  committee  : 

John  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent;  1st  District,  John  F.  Eb- 
erhart;  2d,  Edward  Moss;  3d,  Michael  R.  Kelly;  4th,  H.  S.  Davis; 
5th,  Wm.  G.  Randall;  6th,  C  S.  Macreading;  7th,  M.  D.  Hawes; 
8th,  D.  Wilkins;  9th,  H.  Smithers;  10th,  C.  E.  Foote;  11th,  J.  M. 
Pace;  12th,  Elihu  J.  Palmer;  13th,  James  Leeds;  State  at  Large, 
N.  W.  Miner. 

A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  John  P.  Brooks,  Thomas  R. 
Leal,  and  J.  H.  Knapp,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  programme  of 
business  for  the  Convention. 

Messrs.  B.  Gr.  Roots,  Daniel  Wilkins,  and  J.  C.  Tully,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  nine  p.m.,  after  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Teachers'  Association,  to  receive  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees. 


Tuesday —  9  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Convention  reassembled,  and  the  Committee  on  Business  re- 
ported the  following  programme : 

1st,  Report  of  Committee  on  School  Law ;  2d,  Remarks  on  School  Visitation ; 
3d,  Remarks  on  Examination  of  Teachers ;  4th,  Remarks  on  Graded  Schools ;  5th, 
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Remarks  on  Order  of  Studies ;  6th,  Remarks  on  the  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
branches  required  by  hiw ;  7th,  Remarks  on  Composition-Writing;  8th,  Remarks 
on  Declamation;  9th,  Remarks  on  Primary  Teaching;  10th,  Remarks  on  Town 
Associations  of  Teachers;  11th,  Address  by  the  President;  12th,  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

The  Committee  on  School  Law  reported  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, of  which  the  following,  after  discussion,  was  adopted  : 

1.  That  the  name  of  School  Commissioner  be  changed  to  School  Superin- 
tendent. 

A  proposition  to  extend  the  term  of  office  of  School  Commissioners 
was  referred  to  the  Superintendent. 

A  proposition  to  abolish  the  Third-Grade  certificate  to  teachers  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


AVednesday,  December  30  —  8  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Convention  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  School  Law. 

The  recommendation  of  an  amendment  to  Section  33  of  the  School 
Law,  so  as  to  leave  the  division  of  districts  to  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
after  discussion,  was  rejected. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Convention  unite  with  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  asking  the  Legislature  to  appropriate,  an- 
nually, $5,000  for  establishing  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  in  the  difi"ereDt  counties  of  the  state.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  School  Law 
were  taken  up  in  their  order,  discussed,  and  acted  upon,  viz : 

6.  That  Section  38  of  the  School  Law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  Board 
of  Township  Trustees  to  report  annually,  to  the  County  Commissioner,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  School  Fund  in  their  hands;  the  amount  and  to  whom  loaned,  and 
how  secured  ;  the  amount  received,  and  from  what  sources ;  the  amount  and 
how  distributed ;  and  the  cash  on  hand. 

Adopted. 

7.  That  the  School  Law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  Township  Treasurers  to 
give  notice  of  district  elections,  when  Directors  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so. 

Adopted. 

8.  That  the  School  Law  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  an  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  School  Commissioners. 

Laid  on  the  table. 
10 
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9.  That  some  legislative  action  be  taken  to  secuie  a  more  general  uniformity 
of  text-books  in  schools. 

Laid  on  the  table. 

10.  That  a  section  be  added  to  the  School  Law,  requiring  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors or  County  Court  to  publish  in  one  or  more  of  the  county  papers  the  report 
of  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by  School  Commissioners. 

11.  That  Section  82  of  the  School  Law  be  amended  by  inserting  in  the  30th 
line  of  said  section,  afterwords  'shall  be',  the  words  'semi-annually  reported 
and ' ;  and  in  the  36th  line,  between  the  words  '  to '  and  '  pay  ',  the  words  '  report 
and'. 

12.  That  the  Directors  be  required  to  furnish  the  Township  Treasurers  with  the 
statistics  required  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  and  that  blanks  be  furnished  them  by 
the  Treasurer  for  such  purpose. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  St.  Clair,  moved  that  Sectiou  48  of  the  School  Law 
be  recommended  to  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  Directors  to  continue 
schools  for  nine  months  each  year  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 

Adopted. 

A  committee  of  which  President  Edwards,  of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity, was  Chairman,  was  here  introduced,  and  announced  that  they 
were  instructed  to  invite  the  Convention  to  participate  with  the 
Teachers'  Association  in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  be  administered  by  Governor  Yates  in 
the  Hall  of  Representatives,  at  11  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

A  motion  to  accept  the  invitation  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Randall, 
Moreland,  Kennedy,  Superintendent  Brooks,  and  others,  opposing; 
and  by  Messrs.  Macreading,  Roots,  Knapp,  Eberhart,  and  others,  fa- 
voring the  motion.  The  President  (Mr.  Brooks),  in  opposing  the 
motion,  stated  that  he  claimed  to  be  a  loyal  man,  but  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  give  this  proof  of  his  loyalty ;  that  if  any  doubted  his 
loyalty  he  was  ready  to  give  them  satisfactory  proof  of  it  by  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  his  room,  but  not  in  public;  that  he  suspected 
there  was  some  political  game  on  foot  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  Convention  at  this  time.  The  Superintendent  concluded  by  ask- 
ing the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  question,  and  announcing  that,  if 
the  Convention  should  accept  the  invitation,  he  should  not  be  present. 
.  The  question  of  accepting  the  invitation,  having  been  put  to  vote, 
was  decided  affirmatively,  by  a  vote  of  24  yeas  to  17  nays. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


Wednesday  —  2  o'clock  p.m. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  following  sub- 
jects: School  Visitation,  Examination  of  Teacher's,  and  Methods 
of  Teaching. 
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It  was  moved  that  all  School  Commissioners  take  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  and  that  all  school  officers  be  recommended  to  do  the  same. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

All  members  present  who  were  not  subscribers,  except  two  (who 
had  the  reading),  immediately  subscribed. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


TiiuRsnAY,  December  81 — 10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  Convention  met  and  resumed  business. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  methods  of  teaching  Orthography  and 
Reading,  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  a  report,  which,  after 
some  amendments,  was  in  the  following  form  : 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

1st.  That  it  is  desirable  for  the  School  Commissioner  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination of  all  teachers  in  his  county. 

2cl.  That,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  no  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  any  grade  who  is  guilty  of  either  profanity,  drunkenness,  gambling,  or  li- 
centiousness. 

3d.  That  we  deem  it  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Free-School  System 
that  School  Commissioners  be  paid  a  suitable  compensation  for  the  time  necessa- 
ry to  properly  visit  and  superintend  the  schools  in  their  several  counties. 

4th.  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  School  Commissioners  to  visit  each 
school  in  the  county  at  least  once  in  each  year  if  practicable. 

5th.  That  School  Directors  should  consult  the  School  Commissioner  before  pur- 
chasing apparatus,  outline  maps,  or  school  furniture,  in  order  that  imposition  may 
be  avoided. 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Teacher  is  the  only  official  journal  in  the  state  devoted 
to  education,  science,  and  free  schools;  therefore, 

6th.  That  we  commend  it  to  the  trustees,  directors  and  teachers  in  Illinois,  as 
worthy  of  their  patronage,  and  also  use  their  endeavors  to  increase  its  circulation. 

7th.  That  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  interest  taken  by  our  State  Super- 
intendent, Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  and  will  heartily  cooperate  with  him  in  his  ar- 
duous labors  in  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  Illinois. 

8th.  That  we  rejoice  in  the  signal  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  State  Normal 
University,  under  its  present  excellent  management,  and  that  we  express  our  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  its  President  and  Faculty,  and  es- 
pecially approve  of  the  thorough  methods  of  their  instruction. 

9th.  That  the  distribution  of  all  educational  state  documents  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

D  WILKINS  }  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  above  resolutions  were  taken  up  separately,  and  adopted. 

Mr  Wilkins  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  Constitution  for  a  permanent  organization.  The  motion  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  said  committee, 
viz:  D.  Wilkins,  J.  F.  Eberhart,  and  U.  E.  Robinson. 
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A  communication  was  then  heard  from  0.  Adams,  of  the  firm  of 
Adams  &  Blackmer,  respecting  school  blanks.  The  members  felt  that 
their  blanks  had  done  much  good,  and  heartily  recommended  them  for 
the  use  of  all  school  ofiicers. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


Thursday  —  3  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Convention  reassembled. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  four  be  appointed  to  report  busi- 
ness for  the  next  meeting.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  Hon.  John 
P.  Brooks,  Jas.  A.  Kennedy,  J.  H.  Knapp,  were  appointed  said  com- 
mittee. 

After  remarks  upon  various  topics  by  several  members,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  State  Superintendent  at 
such  time  and  place  as  he  may  designate. 


CATALOGUE    OF    COMMISSIONERS    PRESENT. 


Boone,  Edward  Moss. 
Bureau,  Chester  C.  Covell. 
Champaign,  Thos.  R.  Leal. 
Christian,  James  A.   Ryan. 
Clinton,  0.  B.  Nichols. 
Cook,  John  F.  Eberhart. 
Effingham,  Wm.  G.  N.  Fisher. 
Hancock,  Geo.  W.  Batchelder. 
Iroquois,  N.  M.  Bancroft. 
Jackson,  Urban  E.  Robinson. 
Jefferson,  James  M.  Pace. 
Kankakee,  Rev.  John  Higby. 
Kendall,  W.  S.  Coy. 
Knox,  J.  H.  Knapp. 
Lasalle,  Jonathan  M.  Day. 
Lee,  B,  F.  Atherton. 
Logan,  A.  S.  Guthrie. 
Macon,  Edwin  Park. 
Macoupin,  Chas.  E.  Foote. 
Madison,  W.  J.  Roseberry. 


McLean,  Daniel  Wilkins. 
Marion,  John  W.  Manahan. 
Marshall,  G.  B.  McElroy. 
Monroe,  James  A.  Kennedy. 
Montgomery,  John  C.  Tully. 
Morgan,  Samuel  A.  Martin. 
Peoria,  Wm.  G.  Randall. 
Perry,  B.  G.  Roots  (deputy). 
Pulaski,  Wm.  M.  Hathaway. 
Putnam,  Geo.  D.  Henderson. 
Sangamon,  N.  W.  Miner. 
Schuyler,  Henry  Smithers. 
St.  Clair,  Elihu  J.  Palmer. 
Tazewell,  John  W.  Moreland. 
Vermilion,  Marcus  D.  Hawes. 
Wabash,  James  Leeds. 
Warren,  B.  A.  Cox. 
White,  Chas.  E.  McDowell. 
Whiteside,  Michael  R.  Kelly. 
Will,  C.  S.  Macreading. 


MEETING   OF  STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  held  its  regular  semi-annual  meet- 
ing in  the  City  of  Bloomington,  on  Wednesday,  16tli  of  December. 
The  Board  consists  of  fifteen  members,  of  which  number  the  follow- 
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ing  gentlemen  were  present:  31  essrs.  Wells  and  Bass,  of  Chicago ; 
Mr.  Green,  of  Massac  county;  Mr.  Pickett,  of  Rock  Island  county; 
Mr.  Hatch,  of  McLean  county;  and  Mr.  Brooks,  State  Superintend- 
ent. Among  the  absentees  was  Hon  S.  W.  Moulton,  of  Shelby 
county.  President  of  the  Board.  W.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  presided 
during  the  session  of  the  body. 

We  omit  from  this  Report  many  details  of  important  business  which 
were  properly  disposed  of  by  the  Board,  but  which  would  not  be  gen- 
erally interesting,  as  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  were  of  private 
or  local  interest  only. 

The  Committee  on  Officers  and  Teachers  recommended  the  perma- 
nent appointment  of  William  L.  Pillsbury  as  Principal  of  the  Model 
School  connected  with  the  State  Normal  University,  at  a  salary  of 
SI, 000  per  annum;  and  of  Miss  Marion  Hammond  as  Assistant 
Teacher,  at  a  salary  of  §550.  The  Principal  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy L.  B.  Kellogg  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  at  a  salary  not 
exceeding  8500  per  annum.     The  recommendations  were  adopted. 

The  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  audited  by  the 
proper  committee,  and  approved.  The  amount  of  funds  in  Treasurer's 
hands  at  the  commencement  of  the  half-year,  as  reported,  was  §3538. 
22.  Amount  received  from  tuition  in  Model  School,  etc.,  $863. 15. 
Total  amount  in  Treasurer's  hands,  84401.37.  The  disbursements  for 
the  half-year  amounted  to  83509.88,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
8891.49. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Rex,  ex-member  of  the  Board, 
which  was  written  in  reply  to  a  request  made  at  a  former  meeting  and 
communicated  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  The  letter  relates  to  the 
disbursement  of  the  legislative  appropriation  of  865,000,  made  in 
1861,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Normal  University.  A  special  committee, 
composed  of  the  following  members,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
further  investigation  of  the  subject :  Messrs.  Goudy,  Green,  Bateman, 
Hatch,  and  Moulton. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Principal  of  the  Normal  University,  read  to  the 
Board  his  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
institution.  The  Report  was  a  very-  able  and  interesting  paper,  and 
represented  the  present  and  prospective  usefulness  of  the  University 
in  a  very  flattering  light.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  capital,  and  editors  throughout  the  state  were  requested 
to  give  it  more  extensive  publicity. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  assigning  a  place  in  the  list 
of  text-books  used  in  the  Normal  to  Mr.  Wells's  new  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Graded  Schools. 
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The  business  of  providing  additional  seats  for  certain  rooms  in  the 
University  building  was  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee. 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  use  of  a  convenient  room  in  the  Normal  University  be 
tendered  to  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  for  their  annual  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  no  more  than  289  students  shall  be  received  at  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity during  the  present  year,  and  that  whenever  there  shall  be  250  students  in 
attendance  no  new  scholar  shall  be  received  from  any  county  represented  by  as 
many  as  ten  scholars. 

Resolved,  That  five  per  cent,  of  the  income  from  all  sources  of  the  Normal 
University  be  annually  set  apart  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  to  meet  any  unexpected  out- 
lay which  may  hereafter  become  necessary,  consistent  with  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration. 

The  session  was  a  very  pleasant  and  harmonious  one,  and  the 
Board  adjourned  on  Wednesday  evening  at  82  o'clock. 


MICHIGAN   DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  M.  GREGORY,  J.  M.  B.  SILL,  AND  A.  S  WELCH. 


COMMON       SCHOOLS       IN      MICHIGAN 


No  slight  fear  was  entertained  at  the  coxnmencement  of  the  war 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  the  excitement  of  the  times,  and 
the  apprehension  of  heavy  taxation,  would  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
common  schools  in  the  loyal  North.  In  the  regions  of  rebeldom  public 
schools  existed  little  more  than  in  name,  if  so  much  as  that;  and 
there  the  cause  of  Popular  Education  had  little  to  lose.  In  the  free 
North,  however,  where  the  schools  are  open  to  all,  and  their  advanta- 
ges improved  by  nearly  all,  we  felt  that  our  common  schools  were  the 
broad  foundations  on  which  society  rests;  and  should  they  be  under- 
mined by  the  war,  the  rebellion  would  inflict  damage  upon  us  little 
less  than  a  ravaging  of  our  territory  by  the  enemy.  Happily,  those 
fears  have  not  been  realized.  Though  the  war  has  taxed  our  time  and 
resources  far  beyond  our  anticipations,  and  the  causes  of  the  danger 
apprehended  were  really  greater  than  supposed,  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment  has  refused  to  make  any  unwise  retrenchment  in  our  educa- 
tional interests.  It  was  felt  that  if  our  schools  were  suffered  to  lan- 
guish for  two  or  three  years  irreparable  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
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millions  of  our  young,  and  society  would  lose  ground  which  to  regain 
would  require  a  generation  of  increased  effort.  This  sentiment  was 
thus  expressed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Michi- 
gan, in  his  Annual  Report  in  1862  : 

''  The  great  march  of  humanity  stops  not  in  its  course,  even  for 
war.  From  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  the  crowding  columns  move  on 
with  lock-step  through  the  successive  stages  of  life.  Childhood  can 
not  halt  in  its  progress  for  returning  peace  to  afford  leisure  for  educa- 
tion. On  into  the  years  —  to  manhood,  to  citizenship,  to  destiny  — 
it  rushes,  whether  learning  lights  its  paths  and  guides  its  steps,  or  ig- 
norance involves  it  in  error  and  conducts  it  headlong  into  vice.  And 
if  in  peace  the  school  is  needful  to  rear  our  children  to  an  intelligent 
and  virtuous  manhood,  how  much  greater  the  need  when  war,  with  its 
inseparable  barbarisms,  is  drifting  the  nation  from  its  onward  course 
of  peaceful  civilization,  back  to  the  old  realms  of  darkness  and  brute 
force." 

The  statistics  of  the  past  year  show  that  the  people  of  Michigan  ap- 
preciated this  reasoning  of  their  Superintendent.  The  school  census 
is  taken  yearly,  under  oath,  about  the  first  of  September,  and  com- 
prises all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years.  The 
number  reported  for  1863  is  272,737 ;  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
11,414.  One  county  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  from  which  the  returns 
are  not  yet  received,  will  increase  this  number  to  quite  12,000. 

A  comparison  of  the  school  census  with  the  general  census,  in  the 
years  in  which  both  are  taken,  shows  one  hundred  of  the  former  to 
represent  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  latter.  The  present 
population  of  the  state  is  thus  indicated  to  be  something  over  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  and  the  increase  during  the  past  year 
over  37,000. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  was  215,579; 
an  increase  of  8247.  In  addition  to  this  number,  nearly  five  thou- 
sand are  reported  in  private  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  1910  males  and  6950  fe- 
males; a  decrease  of  the  former  of  470,  and  an  increase  of  the  latter 
of  947.  It  is  computed  that  nearly  two  thousand  teachers  have 
enlisted  in  the  army  from  this  state.  The  average  wages  per  month 
paid  to  the  teachers  was,  to  males  §28.17,  and  to  females   §12.42. 

The  number  of  districts  is  4375 ;  and  the  average  length  of  the 
schools  was  six  and  one-tenth  months;  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  a 
month  over  the  previous  year.     Leaving  out  of  the  estimate  a  portion 
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of  the  smaller  districts,  containing  less  than  a  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  pupils,  the  average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  other  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  was  hardly  less  than  seven  months.  The  amount 
paid  to  teachers  was  $518,062;  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$26,769. 

The  total  amount  of  school  resources  for  the  year  was  $839,279. 
These  funds  were  from  different  sources,  as  follows : 

On  hand  at  commencement  of  the  year $85,489  52 

Primary  School   Interest  fund , 1 30,9*78  50 

Tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  property 276,535  80 

Rate  bills 41,200  54 

Tuition  from  non-resident  scholars   , 11,384  ]  3 

,  District  taxes  for  payment  of  teachers 106,323  46 

District  taxes  for  other  purposes 125,451  78 

Library  moneys  from  fines  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws.  .  5,129  01 

From  township  funds  for  Inspectors'  services , .  8,478  33 

From  other  sources,  not  specified  .......  , 48,308  65 

Of  the  above,  1407,514.30  was  from  permanent  incomes  provided 
bylaw;  while  most  of  the  remainder  was  raised  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  people  of  the  several  districts.  This  shows  that  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  schools  was  in  consequence  of  the  present 
interest  of  the  people  in  the  subject,  and  not  from  legal  provisions 
enacted  before  the  war. 

Among  the  expenditures,  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
for  building  purposes.  At  the  last  annual  meetings  many  districts 
voted  large  appropriations  to  build  new  school-houses ;  eleven  districts 
voting  $127,000  for  this  purpose.  Several  districts  have  now  houses 
costing  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  each.  The  value  of  school- 
houses  in  the  state  is  but  little  short  of  two  million  dollars. 

The  school  interests  of  Michigan  will  be  allowed  to  suffer  no  dam- 
age from  the  unholy  rebellion  that  would  strike  alike  at  the  freedom 
and  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  same  is  true  of  the  industry 
and  trade  of  the  state.  A  wider-spread  general  prosperity  than  the 
present  was  never  known.  Never  were  her  copper,  iron,  salt,  plaster 
and  lumber  resources  being  so  rapidly  developed,  and  never  were  her 
agricultural  interests  more  prosperous.  Her  increase  of  population 
has  not  been  so  rapid  for  several  years.  She  has  sent  over  fifty  thou- 
sand of  her  intelligent  sons  to  the  battle-field,  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union  and  liberty;  and  never  yet  have  the  smallest  squad  of  Michigan 
soldiers  disgraced  themselves  in  the  face  of  a  barbarous  foe. 

What  state  can  show  a  better  record  than  the  above  ?         e.  B.  S. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  7 
Springfield,  IlLj  January  18, 1864.       J 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  —  PtPILS  VS.  TEACHERS. 

Dear  Sir: — The  teacher  and  (two)  directors  of  our  school  refused  to  give  holi- 
day on  Christmas  and  New-Year's  day.  On  New- Year's  morning  the  scholars 
nailed  down  the  windows,  and  barred  the  door  of  the  school-house,  refusing  to 
admit  the  teacher,  or  to  allow  the  school  to  be  kept,  unless  he  (the  teacher) 
would  buy  oysters  and  egg-nog,  or  otherwise  stand  treat  to  the  amount  of  five 
dollars.  The  scholars  were  encouraged  in  this  act  by  many  of  the  parents,  and 
also  by  one  director  and  one  magistrate,  who  claimed  that  the  two  directors  who 
attempted  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  school-house  had  no  redress,  and  that  the 
law  of  custom  gave  the  scholars  a  right  to  exclude  the  teacher  from  the  school- 
house  until  their  demand  was  complied  with.  The  result  was  that  the  teacher 
paid  the  five  dollars,  which  was  expended  in  good  things.  The  case  may  yet 
cause  trouble.  A  lawyer  has  been  consulted,  and  an  atteffipt  will  probably  be 
made  to  compel  the  directors  to  refund  to  the  teacher,  from  the  school-moneys 
of  the  district,  the  amount  extorted  from  him.  Will  you  give  us  some  light  upon 
the  custom  referred  to,  and  your  opinion  of  the  case  generally ;  also,  whether  it 
would  be  legal  and  right  to  refund  to  the  teacher  the  five  dollars  out  of  the 
school-money  ? 

The  '  custom '  mentioned  ante-dates  probably  the  memory  of  that  an- 
cient individual  commonly  designated  as  the  'oldest  inhabitant'.  It 
savors  of  folly,  impudence,  and  insubordination .  It  is  entitled  to  no  de- 
fense from  directors,  parents,  or  teachers.  It  should  be  discounte- 
nanced by  every  community.  The  end  of  education  in  our  common 
schools  is  to  elevate  and  refine  the  character  as  well  as  to  instruct  the 
mind,  and  those  institutions  should  be  not  only  nurseries  of  sound 
learning,  but  of  those  dignified  and  virtuous  sentiments  which  adorn 
the  life.  A  people  who  give  countenance  to  such  a  ridiculous  and 
barbarous  custom  should  be  treated  as  heathens,  and  instantly  recom- 
mended to  the  religious  consideration  of  the  nearest  Missionary  Board. 
Directors  who  connive  at  it  should,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  for  their 
transportation  to  Foochow,  be  ofl&cially  mulcted  for  malfeasance.  A 
teacher  who  succumbs  to  such  a  black-mail  holiday  raid,  at  the  dictum 
of  a  few  ill-bred  and  defiant  schoolsters,  should  be  apprenticed  to  Herr 
Driesbach  and  be  compelled  to  do  zoological  duty  until  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  some  mastery  over  animal  obstinacy.  Parents  who  abet 
such  mischief  deserve  next  to  have  their  own  doors  barred  against 
them  by  their  precocious  offspring,  and  the  rights  of  the  homestead 
11 
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usurped  by  the  juvenile  freebooters  who  have  outgrown  the  authori- 
ty of  their  superiors.  And  children  who  assume  such  ridiculous  airs 
should  be  treated  to  birch  (which  is  much  more  wholesome  for  them 
than  '  oysters  and  egg-nog',  and  not  near  so  expensive),  until  they  are 
disciplined  into  a  better  propriety. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  do  not  hint  at  the  matter  of  dismissing 
the  school  during  the  holidays  as  a  measure  of  accommodation  and  ex- 
pediency—  that  question  not  being  involved.  I  have  recently  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  upon  that  subject,  and  think  it  correct.  Certain- 
ly if  an  intermission  of  school  had  been  allowed  during  holiday-week 
in  this  case,  all  parties  would  have  been  saved  the  vexation  and 
trouble  growing  out  of  it. 

As  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion. 
Section  48  of  the  School  Law  provides  that  Directors  "  shall  establish 
and  keep  in  operation  for  at  least  six  mouths  in  each  year,  a  sufficient 
number  of  free  schools  for  all  the  children  in  the  district  over  the 
age  of  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  3  and  they  may  adopt  all  ne- 
cessary rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and 
shall  visit,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  provided,  further,  in  Section  39,  that  "  the 
supervision  and  control  of  them  [school-houses]  is  expressly  vest- 
ed in  the  Directors  of  each  district  in  which  said  property  is  situated." 
Under  this  law.  Directors  are  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and  are  accordingly  in- 
vested with  the  exclusive  supervision  and  control  of  the  school-house. 
The  law  allows  of  no  interference  with  these  rights  of  custody  and 
control  which  are  vested  in  those  officers,  and  any  attempted  interfer- 
ence is  a  trespass,  and  the  persons  so  interfering  are  trespassers. 
Offenders  against  these  vested  rights,  whoever  they  may  be,  or 
upon  whatever  pretext  they  may  act,  are  liable  as  trespassers,  to 
the  same  penalties  precisely,  at  the  suit  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  they  would  be  at  the  suit  of  any  private  citizen  whose  private 
dwelling  they  should  enter  and  close  against  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  his  money.  Custom,  particularly  such  an  absurd 
and  heathenish  one  as  is  referred  to,  can  never  be  pleaded  against  a 
plain  and  positive  statutory  enactment.  The  individuals  engaged  in 
this  New-Year's  frolic  were  simply  trespassers,  and  are  liable  to  dam- 
ages, if  sued  by  the  Directors. 

The  commutation-money  (five  dollars)  paid  by  the  teacher  can  not 
be  legally  refunded  from  the  moneys  of  the  district  any  more  than 
the  creature  comforts  could  be  now  legally  disgorged,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  teacher  had  compromised  with  the  scholars  on  the  basis  of 
'^oysters  and  egg-nog'.     To  appropriate  money  from  the  schoo}-fund 
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for  the  purpose  of  victualing  a  hungry  school  on  a  holiday  occasion 
would  be  a  sorry  precedent  to  set.  The  principle  of  such  a  decision 
would  involve  our  school-fund  to  an  extent  only  limited  by  the  vora- 
cious appetites  of  five  hundred  thousand  youthful  gastronomists,  who 
would  .not  stickle  to  propose  refreshments  upon  ordinary  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary occasions.  I  know  of  no  indemnity  in  law,  or  in  equity, 
or  in  common  sense,  to  which  the  teacher  is  entitled.  The  concession 
made  by  him  to  the  ridiculous  demand  of  his  pupils  was  a  grave  mis- 
take—  unmanly  and  unprofessional.  Let  him  profit  by  this  morsel  of 
experience,  which  has  been  purchased  at  a  sacrifice  much  beyond  the 
value  of  a  paltry  five  dollars,  and  resolve  that  henceforth  he  will  hold 
his  dignity  and  self-respect  at  a  higher  price. 

Can  Directors  .idmit  into  a  school  persons  under  five  rears  of  age,  or  over 
twenty-one  ? 

They  can.  It  is  held  that  Directors  have  a  discretion  upon  the  sub- 
ject mentioned.  While,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discretion,  they  should 
invariably  exclude  pupils  under  five  years  of  age  (as  the  school-room 
is  not  generally  furnished  with  cradles  and  rattle-boxes,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  law  for  supplying  such  '  apparatus '),  they  may 
admit  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  provided  the  school  be 
not  already  full,  and  the  admission  of  such  adults  will  not  operate  in 
any  way  to  the  detriment  of  the  school.  In  such  cases,  the  persons 
admitted  should  be  separately  enrolled,  and  a  reasonable  tuition-fee 
should  be  charged. 

JOHX  P.  BROOKS,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX  3930.) 


Use  of  Text-Books. — How  far  text-books  are  a  necessity  in  the 
school-room  is  a  point  upon  which  teachers  widely  diifer.  Some  con- 
sider them  as  the  storehouse  of  all  that  is  to  be  taught  in  their  re- 
spective departments,  and  that  their  contents  are  systematized  and  pre- 
sented in  the  best  possible  mannner  for  use  in  the  child's  instruction. 
The  book  is  the  oracle,  and  the  teacher  interprets  its  meaning  and 
adapts  it  to  the  pupil's  comprehension. 

Others  believe  them  superfluous,  erroneous  in  theory  and  arrange- 
ment, an  impediment  in  their  own  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  a 
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fetter  upon  the  pupil'g  independent  thought  and  healthy  mental  de- 
velopment. 

The  great  principle  involved  in  the  latter  notion  —  that  the  teacher 
should  be  the  living  exponent  of  what  is  taught  in  the  school-room  — 
is,  doubtless,  true;  but  we  believe  the  best  of  teachers  may  find  good 
text-books  a  great  convenience  and  a  material  assistance.  Mathematics 
is  an  exact  science.  Its  laws  should  be  stated  with  precision  and  ex- 
actness. Our  best  text-books  are  written  by  careful  students  and  suc- 
cessful instructors,  who  have  matured  their  definitions  and  prescribed 
their  rules  and  methods  after  much  thought,  and  tested  them  by  years 
of  experience.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  ex- 
temporized methods  or  superadded  theories  will,  as  a  general  thing, 
assist  the  pupil.  They  will  rather  confuse  and  distract  him.  We  say 
generally,  for  that  the  text-books  are  perfect  not  even  their  authors 
will  claim;  and  that  there  are  many  teachers  who  understand  as 
thoroughly  the  branches  they  teach,  and  present  methods  as  excellent 
as  if  they  were  authors,  is  equally  true. 

We  would  say,  then,  adopt  the  definitions,  rules  and  methods  of  the 
book,  especially  with  beginners,  and  insist  not  only  upon  the  pupil's 
thorough  comprehension  of  them,  but  upon  his  committing  the  first 
two  to  memory.  Other  explanations  should  be  given,  but  let  them 
be  subordinate  to  and  illustrate  the  rule. 

So  far  would  we  follow  the  author,  but  beyond  thi^  point  the  book 
is  of  less  value.  The  examples  given  in  application  of  a  principle  are 
well,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  generally  wrought 
are  such  that  their  solution,  or  at  times  even  their  explanation  by 
the  pupil,  does  not  insure  his  mastery  of  the  principle.  If  something 
outside  the  book  is  given,  the  class  are  confused,  and  some  utterly 
fail.  For  instance,  take  a  class  that  has  been  through  the  simple 
rules,  or  even  further,  and  give  them  the  following : 

A  boy  goes  to  a  store  with  2  dollars;  he  buys  16  oranges  and  has 
56  cents  left.     How  much  were  the  oranges  apiece  ? 

Allow  reasonable  time --'not  to  exceed  two  minutes  — in  which  to 
solve  it,  and  call  for  answers.  Frequently  the  teacher  will  be  disap- 
pointed and  the  class  chagrined  at  the  result.  What  is  needed  is  such 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  principle  that  there  will  be  an  ability  to  ap- 
ply it  at  once  and  correctly  in  solving  any  ordinary  question  involving 
it.  This  can  not  be  unless  the  teacher  draws  largely  upon  his  own 
ingenuity  in  presenting  examples  outside  the  book  to  be  solved  at  the 
time. 

We  may  say  something  in  our  next  about  '  Manner  of  Conducting 
Recitations  '. 
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Solutions. —  65.  The  breadth  of  the  river,  the  12  rods,  and  the 
line  from  the  point  of  observation  to  the  base  of  the  tree,  are  three 
sides  of  a  triangle,  right-angled  at  the  point  from  which  the  hunter 
shot,  the  angle  at  the  point  12  rods  below  being  56°  30',  and  the  an- 
gle at  the  base  of  the  tree  90—56°  30',  or  33°  30'.  Sine  33°  30' : 
sine  56°  30  : :  12  rods  :  18.13+  rods,  the  breadth  of  the  stream.  Sine 
33°  30'  :  R  : :  12  rods  :  21.7416  rods,  distance  from  point  of  observation 
to  foot  of  tree.  The  last  distance  and  the  hight  of  the  tree  form  the 
base  and  perpendicular  of  another  right-angled  triangle,  having  the 
angle  of  elevation  25°  30',  and  the  other  acute  angle  64°  30'.  Sine 
64°  30'  :  sine  25°  30' : :  21.74+  rods  :  10.37+  rods,  =  171.14+  feet, 
the  hight  of  the  tree.  The  hight  of  the  tree  and  the  width  of  the 
stream  form  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  another  right-angled  trian- 
gle, of  which  the  hypotenuse  equals  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  their 
squares.  7/(18.13)'  +  (10T37)'=20.89  rods,  distance  from  the  hunt- 
er to  the  squirrel.  J.  H.  N. 

Solved  also  by  C.  E.  S. 

67.  Since  one  sod  is  2  ft.  6  in.  or  30  in.  long  and  9  in.  wide,  the 
square  contents  of  one  sod  must  be  9  in.X30  in. =270  in.  Since  it 
requires  75  sods  to  form  one  strip  in  length  of  the  plat,  there  will  be 
75  times  270  sq.  in.  in  one  strip,  which  is  20250  sq.  in.  If  one  man 
can  lay  down  li  strips  in  one  day,  he  will  lay  down  liX20250  sq. 
in. =25312^  sq.  in.  Since  3  men  can  cover  the  plat  in  21  days,  1 
man  can  lay  it  in  3x21=63  days.  If  he  lay  25312 J  sq.  in.  in  one 
day,  in  63  days  he  will  lay  63x25312^  =  1594687^  sq.  in.=l  R.  20 
sq.  yd.  4  sq.  ft.  31^  sq.  in.,  or  the  surface  of  the  plat. 

ALICE  TULLIS  (Moseley  School,  Chicago). 
Solved  also  bv  0.  Stanley,  G.  S.  Sherman,  C.  W.  Clingman,  C.  E.  Mould,  F.  P. 
Dewolf,  F.  Wheeler,  A.  G.  "Mosher,  S.   L.  Phillips,  E.  P.  Hancock,  M.  Anderson, 
E.  M.  Ross,  and  B.  Stobie,  all  pupils  of  the  Moseley  School. 

68.  If  the  cellar  was  26  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  and  7ft.  deep,  the  con- 
tents would  be  3276cu.ft,  If  it  were  made  28ft.  long,  21ft.  wide,  and 
8ft.  deep,  the  contents  would  be  4704cu.ft.  As  much  earth  would 
have  been  removed  as  the  diflference  between  3276ft.  and  4704ft.= 

1428cu.ft.=52|cu.yds. 

F.  WHEELER  (Moseley  School). 
Solved  also  bv  W.  F.  Dodge,  E.  N.  Stanlev,  J.  L.  Lombard.  J.  Adams,  G.  Sher- 
man, C.  Mould,  B.  Stobie,  A.   E.   Mosher,  E.'  M.  Ross,  C.  W.  Clingman,  and  E. 
Manierre,  of  the  same  school;  and  by  L.  Anderson,  H.  Stevens,  J.  W.  Owen,  C. 
Babcock,  G.  Abbott,  G.  Smith,  W.  Marble,  and  H.  Briggs. 

69.  If  I  of  B's=^  of  A's,  i  of  B's=i  of  A's,  |  of  B's=f  of  A's 
=^2  of  A's;  if  I  of  C's=J  of  A's,  I  of  C's=^  of  A's,  |  of  C's=|  of 
A' 8=^2  of  A's;  -^%  of  A's+,8^  of  A's+i|  of  A's=f  |  of  A's ;  -^\  of 
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and  j%  of  A's=9  times  jL  or  15,=135...B's;  and  j\  of  A's=8  times 
yL  or  15,=120...C's. 

HUMPHREY  BRIGGS  (Brown  School). 
Solved  by  J.  W.  Owen,  C.  W.  Babcoek  and  G.  Smith. 

70.  Let  ^=the  cost  of  slate  and  pen ;  then  the  book  cost  |  as  much 
as  the  slate  and  pen,  which  is  |Xf=f)  the  cost  of  the  book.  Then 
^  (the  cost  of  slate  and  pen)  and  |  (the  cost  of  the  book),  or  L6^  -^^111 
be  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  whole,  which  is  80  cents.  If  Lc  of  the 
cost  of  slate  and  pen  is  80  cents,  i  of  the  cost  of  slate  and  pen  will  be 
5  cents,  I,  or  cost  of  slate  and  pen,  will  be  35  cents.  Then  the  cost  of 
the  book  was  |  of  35  cents,  =45  cents.  A7is.  Book,  45  cents,  slate 
25  cents,  pen  10  cents.  GUSTAVUS  SMITH  (Brown  School). 

Problems. — 73.  (For  mental  solution.)  What  will  19+3§+2Vo 
-j-^Iq  acres  of  land  cost  at  19£  19s.  lid.  3far.  per  acre  ?       o.  s.  w. 

74.  Two  boys  own  a  melon  in  the  proportion  of  |  and  | :  a  third  boy 
joins  them  in  eating  it,  and  pays  a  shilling  for  his  share.  What  part 
of  the  shilling  should  each  of  the  first  two  receive  ?  A.  L. 

75.  What  number  is  it  whose  cube  root  plus  4  equals  its  square 
root?  M.  J.  V. 

76.  Given  x^-]-y—S18,  x-\-y'^^^08,  to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y. 

B.  C. 

N 

77.  Take  any  common  fraction  —  and  reduce  it  to  a  decimal. 

1st.  Will  it  circulate,  or  terminate  ?  2d.  If  it  circulate,  will  it  be 
mixed,  or  pure  ?  3d.  If  mixed,  how  many  figures  will  precede  the 
repetend  ?     4th.  How  many  figures  in  the  repetend  ?  t.  c.  m. 


E  D  I  T  0  R'S      TABLE. 


EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


The  State  Association. —  The  late  meeting  at  Springfield  was  one  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  The  programme  committee  deserve  commendation  for  ar- 
ranging the  exercises  sufficiently  early  to  enable  extended  notice  to  be  given. 
Again,  they  selected  persons  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  notified  them  to 
be  prepared.  As  a  consequence,  the  discussions  had  a  snap  to  them  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had. 

The  earlier  meetings  of  the  Association  each  had  some  special  work  to  do. 
The  State  Superintendency,  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  the  State  Normal  Uuiver- 
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sity,  were  the  work  of  the  Association  in  successive  years.  Since  the  latter  was 
fairly  established  it  has  had  no  special  work  on  hand,  and  the  meetings  have 
been  more  valuable  socially  than  practically. 

The  great  feature  of  the  present  session  was  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a 
System  of  State  Institutes  in  connection  with  the  Normal  Universitj',  and  the 
plan,  as  matured  by  the  special  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  and 
adopted  by  the  Association,  is  simple  and  practicable.  Incorporated  into  the 
school  law  it  would,  if  properly  carried  out,  do  much  to  elevate  the  character  of 
our  common  schools. 

In  point  of  numbers  the  session  was  unusually  small;  but  this  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield,  for  the  Treasurer's  books 
show  an  actual  membership  nearly  twice  as  large  as  at  the  Rockford  meeting  last 
year,  which  was,  numbers  in  attendance  considered,  the  largest  since  that  at  De- 
catur, in  1857.  Never  since  the  Decatur  meeting  have  there  been  present  so 
many  of  the  prominent  teachers  of  the  state,  and  especially  so  many  who  helped 
to  organize  the  Association  and  to  do  its  early  work. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  meeting  was  the  crowded  programme,  which  entirely 
cut  off  debate  on  some  important  questions,  shortened  it  more  than  is  desirable 
on  others,  and  caused  essay,  address  and  model  lesson  to  follow  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession  as  to  keep  one  in  a  constant  whirl.  Not  a  single  recess, 
and  but  little  singing  or  gymnastics,  relieved  the  sessions,  and  these  latter  came 
when  they  were  least  needed.  We  hope  the  new  committee  will  arrange  in  the 
next  programme  for  at  least  one  recess  each  half-day,  give  place  for  more  music 
and  gymnastics,  and  leave  here  and  there  a  half-hour  unassigned  to  any  special 
subject. 

No  severer  criticism  than  this  can  be  made  upon  the  meeting,  and  the  annoy- 
ance occasioned  by  thus  overcrowding  the  programme  will  not  have  been  in  vain 
if  future  committees  will  profit  by  the  lesson. 

Locked  up  at  Springfield  for  three  days  after  the  session  closed,  past  experi- 
ences were  recalled,  new  acquaintances  formed,  and  we  all  returned  to  our  work 
refreshed  and  invigorated,  with  many  a  wrinkle  removed  from  our  faces  and 
with  an  impetus  which  will  send  us  with  less  than  the  usual  friction  far  along 
toward  another  state  meeting. 

Sxow-Boc.vD. —  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  know  from  experience  what  this  word  means. 

Thursday  morning,  the  last  of  the  old  year,  found  the  snow  flying  fearfully  at 
Springfield,  as  indeed  it  did  in  many  another  place.  Few  people  were  in  the 
streets,  for  to  come  out  was  to  risk  a  frozen  limb.  The  Association  commenced 
its  work  half  an  hour  late,  with  less  than  forty  in  the  hall.  By  eleven,  how- 
ever, though  the  storm  did  not  abate,  one  of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  session 
was  in  attendance,  drawn  together  by  the  announcement  that  at  that  hour  the 
Governor  would  administer  to  the  members  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At  half-past 
twelve,  when  the  Association  took  its  noon  recess,  the  train  from  St.  Louis  was  al- 
ready three  hours  behind  time,  and  appearances  indicated  a  still  further  loss  of 
time  as  the  night  drew  on. 

The  storm  increased  in  fury,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  snow  was  hurled 
in  drifts  all  the  way  up  to  ten  feet  in  hight,  though  on  a  level  probably  not  more 
than  a  foot  of  snow  had  fallen. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  five,  with  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  form,  in 
order  to  give  all  that  were  going  north  an  opportunity  to  take  the  coming  train, 
as  it  was  evident  it  was  our  last  chance  for  a  day  or  two  at  least.  At  seven  it 
came,  the  engineers  exhausted,  and  the  engines  out  of  wood  and  water.  To  such 
a  strait  were  they  driven  that  the  cars  were  left  a  few  rods  down  the  track,  and 
the  engines  froze  up  where  they  stopped  in  front  of  the  depot.  "  The  train  goes 
no  further  till  seven  tomorrow",  said  the  agent,  and  we  went  back  to  our 
stopping-places.  Some  of  us  slept  on  lounges  and  sofas,  and  a  few  on  the  floor. 
The  storm  continued  nearly  all  night.  Friday  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at 
27°  below  zero.     Several  were  called  at  five  to  be  ready  for  the  train.     At  the 
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depot  no  preparations  had  been  made,  but  we  were  assured  by  the  agent  that 
fresh  engines  would  be  there  by  ten  o'clock  to  take  us  on  our  way.  Ours  with 
pumps  frozen  solid  had  been  badly  disabled  by  the  melting  of  their  pipes  by  the 
fires  built  on  the  track  to  keep  them  open.  The  day  wore  away,  with  no  attempt 
at  Springfield  to  clear  the  track  of  snow.  Only  one  thing  was  done  :  the  dead 
engines  were  hauled  from  the  track, —  but  promises  were  plenty.  Toward  even- 
ing notices  were  posted  in  the  depot  announcing  a  train  Saturday  morning  at 
seven.  More  than  twenty  teachers,  several  of  them  ladies,  spent  that  night  in 
one  of  the  cars  on  the  track.  They  had  left  their  various  stopping-places,  under 
the  assurance  of  a  train,  and  did  not  feel  like  returning  to  the  private  houses. 
Those  who  had  left  the  hotels  found  their  places  filled,  and  some,  not  anticipat- 
ing such  a  delay,  had  no  money  to  buy  lodgings,  So  they  bought  oil  for  their 
lamps,  and  wood  for  their  stoves  at  twenty-five  cents  an  armful.  At  sunset  the 
thermometer  stood  20°  below  zero.  Forty  or  fifty  teachers,  at  the  call  of  Sup't. 
Brooks,  held  an  experience  meeting  this  evening  in  the  Senate-chamber. 

Sunrise  on  Saturday  found  a  large  number  at  the  depot,  though  the  repeated 
false  announcements  had  destroyed  confidence  in  those  connected  with  the  road. 
Long  before  eight  o'clock  the  cars  were  filled  with  passengers  anxiously  waiting 
to  be  sent  on  their  way.  Their  faces  grew  long  as  the  morning  brought  no  relief^ 
until  about  noon  a  second  time  the  hotels  and  private  houses  received  the  now 
somewhat  exasperated  pedagogues.  Then  came  a  cry  for  something  to  do.  The 
city  papers  made  no  issiie  that  day,  and  their  earlier  dates,  together  with  the  lat- 
est from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  had  already  been  exhausted  even  to  the  adver- 
tisements ;  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions, 
so  kindly  donated  to  each  member  of  the  Association  by  Secretary  John  P.  Rey- 
nolds, with  its  geological,  ornithological  and  pomological  treatises,  no  longer  con- 
tinued to  interest;  checquers  were  old-fogyish,  and  chess  was  not  attainable; 
even  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  had  answered  all  his  letters,  and 
was  for  once  in  his  life  out  of  work  ;  so  the  State  Library,  the  Geological  rooms, 
the  President's  house,  and  '  Scrip  Villa ',  were  visited  in  turn  by  a  majority  of  the 
Association,  while  a  large  minority  found  solace  in  the  'Author's  game',  the 
'  Poet's  game ',  and  Whist,  in  the  parlors  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 

Seeing  detention  over  another  night  inevitable,  a  sociable  was  called  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  for  the  evening.  The  parlors  overran  into  the  office,  the  office  into 
the  news-room,  the  news-room  into  the  halls,  and  still  standing-room  was  hardly 
possible  for  all.  The  occasion  was  a  pleasant  one,  the  leading  features  being  general 
social  intercourse,  select  readings,  conundrums,  and  songs.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
pany gave  practical  illustration  not  of  the  '  courtesies  of  the  school-room  '  in  al- 
lowing a  lady's  seating  herself  at  the  piano  to  be  the  signal  for  increased  loud 
conversation,  and  general  hilarity.  So  well  was  this  courtesy  illustrated  that 
most  of  the  pieces  were  heard  only  within  a  circle  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
performer. 

Sunday  morning  came  clear  and  beautifal,  but  the  thermsmeter  stood  —20. 
No  body  was  foolish  enough  to  go  to  the  depot.  A  general  distrust  prevailed. 
A  few  teachers  attended  church  ;  most  set  the  bad  example  of  remaining  within 
doors.  No  games  to-day,  for  it  was  Sunday;  common  topics  of  conversation  had 
been  exhausted;  and  the  representatives  of  the  fourteen  thousand  teachers  in  the 
state  must  have  come  nigh  to  death  from  ennui  had  not  the  Great  Western  R.R., 
no  doubt  anticipating  this  very  dilemma,  so  far  cleared  its  track  as  to  permit  a 
train  to  come  down  Irom  Decatur,  on  which  were  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  and  wife, 
Com.  Nutt,  and  Miss  Warren.  The  illustrious  four  filled  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
day.  About  five  word  came  that  a  couple  of  engines  had  already  whistled  as 
they  approached  the  city,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  could  be  turned  around  and 
attached  we  should  go  at  least  to  Bloomington.  Oh  'then  there  was  hurrying  to  and 
fro ' ;  carpet-bags  were  hastily  packed,  and  suppers  remained  untasted,  and  in  a 
half-hour  the  cars  were  again  filled  with  the  twice  gulled  but  now  believing  mor- 
tals. Six  o'clock  came  and  the  engines  had  not  arrived  ;  seven  struck,  and  still 
our  mail-car  headed  the  train;  at  eight  no  different  feature  presented  itself, 
though  we  certainly  had  heard  a  whistle ;  at  nine   they  came  ;  and  at  ten   we 
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certainly  cracked  the  Sabbath,  as  we  cheered  our  moving  traJii.  Slowly,  but 
with  no  unwilling  stops,  we  went  to  Blooinington,  arriving  at  two  a.m.  Here 
we  were  to  stop  until  the  road  above  was  cleared.  All  but  ten  chose  to  remain 
in  the  car-5  on  the  track  rather  than  walk  nearly  a  mile  to  the  only  good  hotel 
the  town  l)oa?t<  —  the  Ashley  House. 

At  eleven,  Monday,  an  engine  carrying  food  to  the  snow-shovelers  up  the  road 
started  out,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  teachers  crowded  themselves  into  the 
single  car,  preferring  to  take  the  chances  to  remaining  longer  at  Bloomington. 
A  dozen  otliers  engaged  a  sleigh  to  visit  the  Normal  University.  Unfortunately 
the  school  was  not  in  session,  the  furnaces  being  out  of  order;  but  Principal  Ed- 
wards showed  the  party  over  the  noble  building.  Returning,  Mr.  Scribner  pri- 
vately paid  the  driver  a  dollar  to  overturn  the  party  in  the  first  suitable  snow- 
drift, whicii  he  did  in  splendid  style. 

At  noon  word  was  sent  out  that  a  train  would  start  for  Chicago  at  3,  and,  un- 
like our  Springfield  promises,  this  one  was  kept.  Not  anticipating  another  storm, 
the  train  had  but  one  engine.  Hardly  had  we  left  Bloomington,  however,  when 
a  snow-storm  commenced,  only  less  furious  than  that  of  December  31  because  the 
wind  did  not  blow.  By  the  time  we  reached  Chenoa,  24  miles,  six  inches  of  snow 
lay  upon  the  track.  From  this  time  on  our  engine  labored  heavily,  and  soon 
after  entering  Livingston  county  we  came  to  a  dead  slop,  though  less  than  five 
minutes  before  Conductor  VanDuzer  had  s-aid  we  should  be  iii  Chicago  by  mid- 
night, as  the  snow  was  very  light.  During  the  next  two  hours  we  counted  pro- 
gress by  fence-posts,  two  to  the  rod.  Back  two  posts,  forward  three ;  back  six, 
forward  eight;  back  six,  forward  six;  back  fourteen,  forward  twenty;  back 
twenty-five,  forward  forty-four;  and  then  we  stopped  in  a  snow-drift  higher  than 
the  car-windows,  unable  to  go  forward  or  backward.  Our  engine  started  forward 
to  break  the  way  and  could  not  get  back.  After  several  fruitless  efforts,  it  went 
to  Pontiac  to  put  up  for  the  night.  About  nine  o'clock  W.  M.  Scribner  and  Geo. 
Howland  went  on  foot  to  the  town,  and  after  much  urging  succeeded  in  raising  a 
force,  and  persuading  the  engineer  to  make  an  effort  to  dig  us  out.  They  came 
down  within  half  a  mile  of  us,  but  finding  that  the  wind  filled  up  the  track  as 
fast  as  they  opened  it,  about  midnight  the  effort  was  abandoned.  About  this 
time  two  engines  which  our  conductor  had  telegraphed  to  Bloomington  for  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and,  after  two  hours  of  hard  work,  getting  out  of  coal  and  water, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat,  after  coming  within  ten  rods  of  us.  Between  two 
and  thi-ee  oin- wood  was  exhausted :  so  climbing  over  the  snow  to  the  fence,  we 
tore  OiF  the  boards,  broke  them  with  a  shovel — for  we  had  no  ax — and  kept  up  our 
fires.  One  person  loaded  himself  with  boards  so  heavily  that,  getting  scared  at 
his  shadow,  he  simk  up  to  his  ai'ms  in  the  drift.  By  the  middle  of  tiie  forenoon, 
Tuesday,  most  of  our  ladies  had  been  taken  to  Pontiac  by  a  noble-hearted  citizen 
of  the  town,  who  said  he  wished  to  get  us  into  comfortable  quarters,  and  did  n't 
work  for  pay,  and  then  charged  us  a  dollar  apiece, — the  distance  being  two  miles. 
Here  breakfast  was  furnished  free  of  cost,  on  the  authority  of  the  station-agent, 
Mr.  Head.  Subsequently  the  officers  of  the  road  authorized  him  to  feed  &\\  who 
were  detained,  at  the  company's  expense.  About  ten  we  noticed  the  locomotive 
with  a  party  of  shovelers  on  the  track  working  toward  us.  So  hunting  over  our 
baggage-car,  we  found  twelve  shovels,  but  coimtiug  our  forces  found  only  ten 
men  to  use  them.  At  work  we  went,  however,  the  drift  running  from  one  foot  to 
eight  in  hight,  and  after  five  hours  of  shoveling  the  two  parties  met.  Soon  after 
this  we  were  in  Pontiac.  Here  we  were  provoked  by  orders  to  wait  for  the  train 
from  Chicago,  which  was  already  within  twenty  miles"  of  us.  Alas,  that  twenty 
miles  contained  the  deepest  drifts  on  the  road,  some  of  them  fifteen  and  even 
twenty  feet  high,  and  we  soon  heard  that  the  downward-bound  train  was  fast  in 
one  of  them  four  miles  off.  No  help  for  us;  we  must  wait.  We  had  made  two 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours !  At  Pontiac  we  found  our  friends  who  had  left 
BloomingtoTT  the  day  before  in  the  provision-train,  and  soon  after  dark  we  learned 
that  the  train  out  of  Springfield  Monday  night,  and  which  contained  the  few  of 
our  party  who  were  too  cowardly  to  risk  the  first  train,  was  fast  in  the  same  drift 
in  which  wc  had  spent  the  night.  So  our  engines  (that  of  the  provision-train 
having  been  assigned  to  us)  went  down  to  haul  them  out.  They  did  this  with  little 
12 
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trouble,  thanks  to  our  shovels.  By  this  good-saiuaritanisui  our  engines  exhausted 
their  coal,  and  notliing  could  be  done  till  more  should  be  sent  us  from  Bloomiugton. 
Resigned  to  our  fate,  we,  for  the  third  night,  doubled  up  on  our  car-seats  or 
stretched  our  limbs  upon  the  floor,  envying  the  good-fortune  of  the  few  who 
had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  three  in  a  bed  at  the  'Washington'. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Chicago  train  succeeded  in  reaching  town,  and  against  the 
urgent  remonstrance  of  our  conductor  and  engineers  started  on  for  Bloomiugton, 
having  seven  cars  and  five  engines.  Half  an  liour  later  it  was  fast  in  our  drift, 
and  by  morning  three  of  the  five  engines  were  frozen  solid.  Worst  of  all  for  us, 
our  coal-train  was  waiting  beyond  them,  with  no  chance  to  reach  us  till  they  were 
off  the  track.  So  our  engines  brought  them  back  to  Pontiac,  one  car  at  a  time. 
By  this  time  another  Chicago  train  was  fast  in  the  drift  above,  whose  coming  we 
must  await. 

We  spent  the  morning  looking  about  the  town.  At  11  a  meeting  of  citizens 
and  teachers  was  called  at  the  Court-House.  For  our  reputations'  sake  it  was  a 
most  unfortunate  meeting.  It  should  not  be  wondered  at.  How  could  men  al- 
ready a  week  on  a  road  they  should  have  traveled  in  five  hours,  whose  schools 
should  have  commenced  on  Monday,  or  had  done  so  without  them,  be  expected 
to  get  up  in  a  half-warmed  room  and  make  brilliant  speeches  with  nothing  to  aim 
at  ?  From  city  superintendent  down  to  country  pedagogue,  they  made  fooLs 
of  themselves.  The  only  redeeming  feature  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Woodard,  of 
Chicago,  against  an  adjournment  to  afternoon.  Incidentally  he  remarked  that  he 
had  six  good  reasons  for  wishing  himself  at  home.  As  he  did  not  mention  them, 
we  afterward  asked  him  v\'hat  they  were,  receiving  in  reply:  "An  empty  wallet, 
a  wife,  and  four  children." 

For  our  stomachs'  sake  the  meeting  was  most  opportune.  The  citizens,  by  this 
time  learning  our  condition,  came  up  to  the  meeting,  heard  our  ridiculous  attempts 
at  wit,  and  then,  despite  all  this,  took  us  home  with  them  by  twos,  by  fours,  and 
by  sixes,  to  a  warm  dinner.  This  the  fates  would  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  in  peace ; 
for  we  were  scarcely  seated  when  word  was  sent  around  town  that  the  Chicago 
train  had  arrived  and  we  should  start  in  fifteen  minutes.  Before  that  time  had 
elapsed  we  were  in  the  cars;  but  the  fifteen  minutes  lengthened  into  hours,  till  at 
five  o'clock  we  saw  the  last  of  Pontiac.  We  were  much  crowded,  having  con- 
sented to  be  put,  seven  full  car-loads  of  us,  into  five  cars,  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
further  delay.  Four  powerful  freight-engines  at  our  head  promised  us  our  homes 
at  least  by  midnight.  But  we  stuck  twice  for  all  that.  Was  it  very  strange,  when 
the  drifts  were  higher  than  the  cars,  and  when  the  snow  fell  in  behind  us  six 
inches  deep  on  the  track  as  we  passed  ?  However,  we  got  out  without  much 
delay,  and  went  on  to  Dwight,  12  miles  from  Chicago.  As  usual,  we  found  a  train 
from  Chicago  fast  three  or  four  miles  up  the  road, —  this  time,  however,  with  an 
engine  badly  broken.  "  We  may  not  leave  here  till  daylight ",  said  the  con- 
ductor, and  we  composed  ourselves  for  sleep.  The  drowsy  god  would  n't  be 
tempted,  however.  The  cars  were  cold,  the  air  was  close,  and  we  were  too  much 
crowded.  Four  of  us  occupied  two  seats  turned  together,  a  fifth  was  on  the  floor 
in  the  aisle,  a  sixth  rested  on  a  cushion  supported  by  sticks  placed  on  the  arms  of 
our  seats,  while  a  seventh  and  eighth  sat  on  valises  turned  on  end  in  the  aisle, 
and  rested  their  heads  upon  our  seat-backs.  In  such  a  crowd  sleep  was  impossi- 
ble to  most,  and  they  tormented  those  who  could  have  slept.  By  midnight  the 
road  was  clear  again,  but  orders  had  come  to  wait  for  another  Chicago  train. 
For  once  fortune  was  propitious  ;  ive  only  had  to  wait  three  hours,  and  reached  home 
without  further  delay,  having  been  exactly  one  week  in  making  a  journey  which 
usually  takes  nine  hours. 

Each  of  us  will  ever  remember  his  part  in  this  adventure.  It  brought  out  a 
man's  inner  self  most  unmistakably,  and  most  have  widely  dift'erent  opinions  of 
our  fellows  from  those  of  a  month  ago.  The  gold  came  out  brilliant,  and  the 
dross,  ah  !  it  came  out  too. 

On  the  whole,  we  only  regret  the  blockade  because  it  came  when  we  had  only 
one  week's  vacation. 
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Men  who  would  Sell  their  Souls  for  a  Farthing. —  He  who  came  to  a  snow- 
bound train,  and,  pretending  that  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  relieve  suf- 
fering humanity,  exacted  a  dollar  each  from  lady  school-teachers  (names  in  these 
times  synonymous  for  church-mice)  for  taking  them  tuo  miles;  and  the  hotel- 
keeper  in  Pontiac  who,  having  orders  from  the  railroad  company  to  feed  all  the 
detained  passengers  at  the  company's  expense,  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
the  station-agent  and  collected  double  liis  regular  price  from  the  same  teachers  for 
the  vilest  stuff  ever  set  before  a  man  and  called  a  dinner,  thus  receiving  pay  three 
times  for  the  same  thing. 

W.  M.  ScRiBNER. —  To  this  gentleman  are  due  the  hearty  thanks  of  every  teacher 
detained  on  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  road  bound  north  from  the  late  state  meet- 
ing. His  energy  and  perseverance  prevented  much  suffering,  and  furnished  many 
a  tired  and  hungry  one  with  rest  and  food.  He  also  planned  the  meeting  which 
gave  acquaintance  w'ith  the  citizens  of  Pontiac,  and  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
their  houses.  More  than  all  this,  perhaps,  the  pleasant  smile  and  the  kind  word 
with  which  he  greeted  every  one,  and  sympathy  and  substantial  aid  which  all  in 
trouble  received  from  him,  did  much  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  entire  company. 

W.  WooDARD,  Esq. —  This  gentleman  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of 
the  Jones  School,  Chicago,  which  he  has  held  with  honor  for  the  last  seven  years, 
to  engage  in  other  business.  Cause  —  insufficiency  of  pay.  A  place  is  thus  left 
vacant  which  can  not  easily  be  filled. 

Other  of  the  Chicago  Principals  are  preparing  to  take  the  same  step. 

Generous. —  The  North-Chicago  City  Railway  Company,  appreciating  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  working  on  only  two-thirds  the  pay  they  received  two  years  ago, 
have  generously  granted  free  passes  to  all  female  teachers  passing  over  the  road. 
That  corporation  has  a  soul. 

West  Virginia. —  This  new  state  has  been  divided  by  her  Legislature  into 
townships,  like  other  free  states,  and  unlike  the  slave  states,  which  have  no  civil 
divisions  below  counties.  She  has  also  adopted  a  comprehensive  free-school  sys- 
tem.    They  say  West  Virginia  is  unconstitutional ;  but  she  do  n't  act  like  it. 

To  County  Commissioners. —  We  shall  be  glad  to  announce  through  the 
Teaclwr  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  spring  institutes,  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  conducting  them.  Will  you  favor  us  with  this  information  as  soon  as 
possible  ?  We  should  like  to  make  a  partial  announcement,  at  least,  in  the 
March  number. 

Worthy  of  Imitation. —  Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  the  new  Commissioner  of  St.  Claix 
county,  has  opened  an  educational  column  in  the  Bellefille  Advocate.  The  in- 
terests of  education  might  be  much  advanced  if  our  county  papers  generally  had 
such  departments. 

Married.— In  the  City  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  Christmas  Eve,  1863,  by  Z.  Ra- 
gan.  Chaplain  F.  S.  A.,  MJss  Lucinda  Humphrey,  Teacher  of  Freedmen,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Freedmen  Captain  H.  S.  Hay,  of  the  9th  Regiment  Louisiana  Volun- 
unteers  A.  D. 

In  Marengo,  Dec.  27,  1863,  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  by  Rev.  David  Leed,  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Ercanbrack,  Principal  of  the  Public  School,  and  Miss  Hattie  A  Boyck, 
all  of  Marengo,  111. 

In  Chicago,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  29th,  1863,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Everts,  Charles  A.  Dupee,  Esq.,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Chicago 
High  School,  and  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  Jennie,  oldest  daughter  of 
H.  G.  Wells,  all  of  that  city. 

Also,  in  Chicago,  at  the  residence  of  H.  B.  Lewis,  Esq.,  on  the  evening  of  Jan. 
5th,  1864,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Brooks  and  Miss  Anna  Z.  Lewis, 
Head  Assistant  in  the  Scammon  School. 
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Our  Michigan  Department. —  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  shake  hands  with  tlio 
profession  in  Michigan  through  the  new  department.  The  character  of  the  men 
who  have  taken  hold  of  it,  and  whose  names  appear  at  its  head,  guaranties  the 
success  of  the  plan.  The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  to  furnish  our  Michigan 
friends  with  a  means  of  conmiunication  till  such  time  as  they  shall  again  have  a 
journal  of  their  own. 
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Chicago.— 

A  Pleasant  Occasion. —  The  purchase  of  a  cabinet  organ  for  the  use  of  the 
Moseley  School,  by  the  scholars  and  friends  of  the  school,  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  pleasant  festival  Thursday  afternoon.  The  exercises  were  planned  by  the  Prin- 
cipal, Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs,  as  a  surprise  for  the  children,  which  might  appropriately 
usher  in  their  Christmas  festivities.  At  an  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  furnish  a  pleasant  surprise  to  his  Assistant  Teachers,  Mr.  Briggs  was  him- 
self the  victim  of  an  effectual  one.  He  had  arranged  for  his  Assistants  to  dine 
with  him  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  scholars  of  their  respective  di- 
visions to  present  their  teachers  with  substantial  tokens  of  their  affection  and  es- 
teem in  the  shape  of  books,  albums,  napkin-rings,  etc.,  when  one  of  his  scholars, 
in  behalf  of  his  classmates,  in  an  appropriate  address,  asked  Mr.  Briggs's  accept- 
ance of  an  elegant  silver  water-pitcher.  The  affair  was  admirably  managed,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  participated  in  it.  Tribune. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  held  Dec.  29,  1863. 

Mr.  Sheahan,  from  the  special  salary  committee,  presented  a  report  showing  that 
at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  July,  and  urging  tlie  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  devise  some  means  to  prevent  the  closing  of  a  part  of  the 
schools. 

The  report  urges  the  present  insufficient  rate  of  teachers'  salaries  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  active  and  immediate  steps  to  increase  the  school-fund. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holden,  the  name  'Head  Assistant'  was  given  to  female  as- 
sistants in  the  masters'  divisions.      The  title  gives  an  increase  of  pay. 

On  Dr.  Foster's  motion,  the  ten  dollars  extra  to  teachers  in  the  9th  and  10th 
grades  was  abolished. 

The  regular  monthly  Institute  was  held  January  9th. 

On  account  of  the  cold  the  building  could  not  be  thoroughly  warmed. 

Prof  Daniels,  who  was  to  have  delivered  the  lecture,  misunderstood  the  time 
of  meeting,  and  was  not  present. 

After  discussing  the  question  of  what  shall  constitute  forfeiture  of  membership 
the  Institute  adjourned. 

Decatur. —  Mr.  Gastman's  report  for  the  month  ending  December  11th,  1863, 
shows  an  average  number  belonging  in  the  sixteen  divisions  of  958  ;  average  per 
cent,  of  attendance  93 ;  tardinesses  920.  This  is  an  increase  in  number  of  23  ;  a 
decrease  of  432  tardinesses ;  and  the  same  attendance.  Five  of  the  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  absences  is  reported  as  for  sickness!  The  Superintendent  complains  of  the 
infrequent  visits  of  parents. 

ScRiBNER  and  SCRIBBLING  AT  DixoN. —  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  chirographic  re- 
vival. The  other  day,  Scribner  dropped  among  us  '  like  a  falling  star '.  Pen- 
manship here  was  fast  becoming  one  of  the  'lost  arts'  of  Wendell  Phillips;  but 
the  genial  presence  of  our  friend  has  induced  a  revolution,  —  and  dull  eyes  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  motion  and  the  aesthetics  of  form.  In  a  day 
or  two,  after  inaugurating  our  progress  here,  he  leaves  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  a 
new  field.  Scribner  is  as  untiring  as  Mercury  of  our  boyhood  classics,  and  almost 
as  omnipresent.  w.  w.  d. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Hkat  OoNSiDEBKD  A  MoDE  OK  MoTiON.  By  Jolin  Tvudall,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Professor 
of  Natural  Pliilos^ophv  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Witii  Illustrations.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago:  S.  C.  (xriscgs  &  Co.  1863.  12nio. 
Pp.  480.     S2.00 

The  British  Qaarlerly  calls  this  volume  the  chief  coiitiibution  to  the  scieuufic 
literature  of  the  season.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1862,  and  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  give  in  popular  form  the  undulatory  or  mechanical  theory  of  heat.  The 
first  seven  lectures  deal  with  therinometric  Iveat :  its  generation  and  consump- 
tion in  mechanical  proces.ses;  the  determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat;  the  conception  of  heat  as  molecular  motion;  the  application  of  this  con- 
ception to  the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  forms  of  matter;  to  expan.sion  and  com- 
bustion ;  to  specific  and  latent  heat ;  and  to  caloiific  conduction.  The  remaining 
five  treat  of  radiavi  heat:  the  interstellar  medium,  and  the  propagation  of  mo- 
tion through  this  medium ;  the  relations  of  radiant  heat  to  ordinary  matter  in  its 
several  states  of  aggregation ;  terrestrial,  lunar  and  solar  radiation ;  the  consti- 
tution of  the  sun;  the  possible  sources  of  his  energy;  the  relation  of  this  energy 
to  terrestrial  forces,  and  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

The  theory  is  ably  and  satisfactorily  presented,  and  the  difficulties  anticipated 
and  boldly  met,  while  the  whole  is  clotlied  in  such  language  and  proceeds  from  a 
basis  so  elementary  as  to  bring  the  rudiments  of  this  new  philosopiiy  within  the 
reach  of  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  culture. 

Especially  interesting  is  the  last  lecture,  in  which  is  discussed  the  relation  of 
the  sun  to  life.  We  can  not  refrain  from  giving  an  extract  from  the  concluding 
portion  of  it. 

"  Leaving  out  of  account  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tides,  every  mechanical  action  on  the  earth's  surface,  every  manifestation  of 
power,  organic  and  inorganic,  vital  and  physical,  is  produced  by  the  sun.  His 
warmth  keeps  the  sea  liquid,  and  the  atmosphere  a  gas,  and  all  the  storms  which 
agitate  both  aie  blown  by  his  mechanical  force.  He  lifts  the  rivers  and  glaciers 
up  to  the  mountains;  and  thus  the  cataract  and  the  avalanche  shoot  with  an  en- 
ergy derived  immediately  from  him.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  also  his  trans- 
muted strength.  Every  fire  that  burns  and  every  flame  that  glows  dispenses  light 
and  heat  which  originally  belonged  to  him.  In  these  days,  unhappily,  the  news 
of  battle  is  familiar  to  us ;  but  every  shock,  and  every  charge,  is  an  application, 
or  misapplication,  of  his  mechanical  force.  He  blows  the  trumpet,  he  urge.s  the 
projectile,  he  bursts  the  bjiiib.  He  rears  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  through 
it  the  animal ;  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  his  workmanship,  the  verdure  of  the 
meadows,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.  He  forms  the  muscle,  he  urges 
the  blood,  he  builds  the  brain.  His  fleetness  is  in  the  lion's  foot;  he  springs  in 
the  panther,  he  soars  in  the  eagle,  he  slides  in  the  snake.  He  builds  the  forest 
and  hews  it  down,  the  power  which  raised  the  tree  and- wields  the  ax  being  one 
and  the  same.  The  clover  sprouts  and  blossoms,  and  the  scythe  of  the  mower 
swings,  by  the  operation  of  the  same  force.  The  sun  digs  the  ore  from  our  mines, 
he  rolls  the  iron;  he  rivets  the  plates,  he  boils  the  water;  he  draws  the  train. 
He  not  only  grows  the  cotton,  but  he  spins  the  fibre  and  weaves  the  web.  There 
is  not  a  hammer  raised,  a  wheel  turned,  or  a  shuttle  thrown,  that  is  not  raised, 
and  turned  and  thrown  by  the  sun.  His  energy  is  poured  freely  into  space,  but 
our  world  is  a  halting-place  where  his  energy  is  conditioned.  Here  the  Proteus 
works  his  spells;  the  self-same  essence  lakes  a  million  shapes  and  hues,  and 
finally  dissolves  into  its  primitive  and  almost  formless  form.  The  sun  comes  to  us 
as  heat;  and  between  his  entrance  and  departure  the  multiform  powers  of  our 
globe  appear.  They  are  all  special  forms  of  solar  power —  the  moulds  into  which 
his  strength  is  temporarily  poured,  in  passing  from  its  source  through  infinitude." 
"  We  pass  to  other  systems  and  other  suns,  each  pouring  forth 
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energy  like  ovir  own,  but  still  without  infringement  of  the  law,  which  reveals  im- 
mutability' in  the  midst  of  change,  wliich  recognizes  incessant  transference  and 
conversion,  but  neither  final  gain  nor  loss.  This  law  generalizes  the  aphorism  of 
Solomon,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  by  teaching  us  to  detect  every 
where,  under  its  infinite  variety  of  appearances,  the  same  primeval  force.  To  Na- 
ture nothing  can  be  added  ;  from  Nature  nothing  can  be  taken  away ;  the  sum  of 
her  energies  is  constant,  and  the  utmost  man  can  do  in  the  search  of  physical 
truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge,  is  to  shift  the  constituents  of 
the  never-varying  total,  and  out  of  one  of  them  to  form  another.  Waves  may 
change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves  ^magnitude  may  be  substituted  for  num- 
ber, and  number  for  magnitude  —  asteroids  may  aggregate  to  suns,  suns  may  re- 
solve themselves  into  florae  and  faunae,  and  florte  and  faunse.  melt  in  air, —  the  flux 
of  power  is  eternally  the  same.  It  rolls  in  music  through  the  ages,  and  all  the 
terrestrial  energy,  the  manifestation  of  life,  as  well  as  the  display  of  phenomena, 
are  but  modulations  of  its  rhythm." 

Felter's  Introdtiction  to  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  for  Primary  Schools. 

136pp. 
Felter's  Analysis  ok  Written  Arithmetic;  Book  First.     819pp.     New  York : 
Charles  Scribner. 

The  first  of  these  books  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  on  a 
new  plan.  Mental  and  written  exercises  are  combined.  Besides  the  usual  method 
of  presenting  the  simple  rules,  many  varied  and  very  useful  applications  are  given, 
which  will  not  only  please  the  scholar  but  really  promote  his  progress.  By  care- 
fully examining  the  book  teachers  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  second  book  is,  as  its  name  imports,  introductory.  It  contains  the  simple 
rules.  Federal  Monev,  and  Compound  Numbers.  The  analysis  of  the  different 
processes  is  thorough,  complete,  and  not  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  student. 
Very  copious  examples  under  each  rule  are  given,  tending  not  only  to  secure 
thoroughness,  but  another  very  desirable  trait,  readi7iess.  Vf. 

First   Book  of  Algebra,   for  Junior  Classes:    embracing  Simple  Equations. 

By  Joseph  H.  Palmer,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  New  York  Free 

Academy.     144pp.     Price  50  cents. 
Palmer's  Elements  of  Algebra,  containing  Higher  Arithmetic.     252pp.     Price 

$1.00.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 
The  question  l-F/ia^ /o?- .«"  comes  immediately  into  the  mind  of  a  child  when 
asked  to  perform  a  task.  The  author  has  taken  advantage  of  this  trait  of  hu- 
manity, and  presented  the  science  of  Algebra  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student 
soon  sees  its  application  and  appreciates  its  value.  Not  only  this,  but  he  is  re- 
quired to  apply  his  knowledge  by  the  formation,  solution  and  verification  of  prob- 
lems from  data  given.  The  explanations  of  the  elementary  rules  are  simple.  The 
utility  of  this  study  and  the  relation  of  the  two  are  clearly  shown  by  the  intro- 
duction of  arithmetic  in  connection  with  it.  Of  the  various  works  we  have  seen, 
this  one  is  best  calculated  to  thoroughly  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  study  of 
algebra.  w. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  for  1864,  will  be  published  on  the  15th 
of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  on  the  following  terms:  for  a  single 
copy,  one  year,  t/zvaw/  before  March  15<A,  $3.00;  for  a  single  number,  $1.00 ; 
for  five  copies  in  one  order,  for  the  year,  $12.50.  All  subscriptions  payable  in 
advance.  All  communications  relating  to  the  Journal  should  be  addressed  to 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  number  for  December,  1863,  contains  a  portrait  of  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  ; 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point — Law  and  Regulations  respect- 
ing Admission  of  Cadets;  Alden  Partridge;  Military  System  and  Education 
in  Switzerland;  Staff  School  in  System  of  Military  Education  —  Staff  School  of 
Austria;  The  State  and  Education;  History  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut ; 
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Schools  as  they  were  Sixty  yt-iirs  ago ;  Normal  Schools  or  Teachers'  Seminaries  ; 
Francis  Wayland ;  Intellectual  Education  —  its  Object  and  Methods;  School 
Architecture ;  Index  to  Volume  XIII,  or  New  Series,  Volume  III. 

TiiK  North-American  Review,  called  by  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  the  "  ablest 
and  most  permanent  publication  of  the  kind  in  America  ",  commences  the  new 
year  with  the  most  flattering  prospects,  under  the  editorial  luanagement  of  Prof. 
J.  Rttssell  Lowell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

From  its  commencement,  fifty  years  since,  the  North- American  Review  has  en- 
listed the  pens  of  our  ablest  writers.  Its  list  of  editors  and  contributors  includes 
nearly  all  our  most  distinguished  authors,  and  some  of  our  greatest  statesmen  and 
jurists;  and  the  reputations  of  our  best-known  essayists  and  reviewers  are  mainly 
founded  upon  their  contributions  to  its  pages. 

It  will  maintain,  in  the  hands  of  its  new  editors,  its  established  reputation  for 
independent  criticism,  and  for  well-considered  opinions  in   politics  and  literature. 

In  discussing  political  and  social  questions,  the  spirit  of  the  Review  is  thoroughly 
national  and  loyal.  It  defends  and  illustrates  the  distinctive  principles  on  which  the 
institutions  of  America  are  founded. 

In  literature,  it  avails  itself  of  the  best  material  of  thought  and  scholarship 
which  the  country  supplies. 

In  its  criticism,  it  has  no  ends  to  serve  but  those  of  sound  learning  and  good 
morals. 

Bound  by  strong  associations  to  the  past,  in  sympathy  with  the  present,  hopeful 
for  the  future,  the  Review  promises  to  do  its  part  in  the  intellectual  movements  of 
the  times. 

The  number  for  January  contains:  ' Ticknoi's  Life  of  Prescott';  'The  Bible 
and  Slavery ' ;  '  The  Ambulance  System ' ;  '  The  Bibliotheea  Sacra ' ;  '  Immorality 
in  Polities';  '  The  Early  Life  of  Governor  Winthrop';  'The  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion' ;  'Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus';  'The  President's  Policy';  and  the  'Critical 
Notices'. 

The  critical  notices  are  discriminative,  and  are,  of  those  books  we  have  ex- 
amined, just.  Under  the  new  management  the  staid  old  North- American  promises 
a  popularity  exceeding  that  of  its  palmiest  days. 

It  is  published  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
ill  numbers  of  about  three  hundred  pages  each,  containing  matter  equal  to  four 
ordinary  octavo  volumes. 

Terms. —  Five  dollars  a  year,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  number. 

Address  Crosby  &  Nichols,  Publishers,  117  Washington  street,  Boston. 

Moore's  Rpral  New-Yorker,  the  leading  and  largest-circulating  Agricultural 
and  Family  Journal,  published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  for  a  decade  of  years  been  known  throughout  the 
Union,  the  Canadas,  etc.,  as  the  best,  cheapest  and  mo^t  popular  Agricultural,  Hor- 
ticultural, Literary  and  Family  Newspaper,  and  no  effort  or  expense  will  be  spared 
to  maintain  its  enviable  reputation  and  standing  as  the  most  complete  and  useful 
Rural  and  Family  Weekly  on  the  continent. 

It  is  always  loyal,  practical,  and  progressive,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Pro- 
ducing Classes,  and  a  favorite  in  both  town  and  country.  Its  departments  em- 
brace Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Rural  Architecture,  Domestic  Economy,  Ladies' 
Reading,  Choice  Miscellany,  Education,  General  News,  Market  Reports,  etc.,  in- 
cluding Numerous  Illustrations,  Tales,  Sketches,  Music,  Poetry,  Enigmas,  Rebuses, 
etc.  But  in  addition  to  this  great  variety,  The  Rural  for  1864  will  comprise  a 
New  and  Important  Feature — a  department  exclusively  devoted  to  Sheep  Hus- 
bandry, conducted  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  LL.D.,  author  of  'The  Practical  Shep- 
herd '  and  other  valuable  works,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject  in  this  country. 

Each  number  of  the  volume  for  1864  will  also  comprise  the  most  important 
Home  and  Foreign  News,  special  attention  being  given  to  War  News,  Market  Re- 
ports, etc.  Indeed,  the  Rural  will  continue  to  embrace  more  Agricultural,  Hor- 
ticultural, Scientific,  Educational,  Literary  and  News  Matter,   interspersed  with 
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appropriate  Engravings,  than  any  otlier  journal  —  rendering  it  the  most  complete 
Agricultural,  Literary  and  Family  Newspaper  in  America. 

Volume  XV,  for  1864,  commencing  in  January,  will  be  published  in  superior 
style  —  new  type,  good  papei-,  etc.,  at  least  equal,  in  contents  and  appearance,  to 
either  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Rural  comprises  eight  double  quarto  pages.     Only  $2.00  a  year. 

The  Laihes'  Repository  is  a  general  literary  and  religious  magazine  for  the 
family.  It  is  publislied  at  Cincinnati  by  Poe  &  Hitchcock,  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark, 
D.D.,  is  Editor.  Each  number  contains  sixty-four  octavo  pages,  printed  on  the 
finest  calendered  paper,  besides  two  original  steel  engravings.  For  amount  and 
quality  of  reading-matter,  for  mechanical  execution,  and  illustrations,  the  Rcponi- 
lory  will  compare  favorably  with  any  three-dollar  magazine  published  in  (he 
country.     Terms  $2.50  per  annum  in  advance. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  :  The  Leading  Journal  of  New  England. 
A  first-class  family  newspaper,  on  a  large  quarto  sheet  of  eight  pages  and 
forty-eight  columns. 

This  is  the  only  journal  that  gives  all  the  New-England  local  news.  Its  lead- 
ing characteristics  are  great  comprehensiveness  and  compactness  of  news ;  full- 
ness and  variety  of  editorial  discussions  on  political,  moral,  religious,  and  literary 
subjects  ;  and  large  space  devoted  to  choice  literature.  In  each  and  all  of  these 
respects,  it  challenges  comparison  with  any  journal  in  America.  Among  the 
prominent  features  of  its  pages,  every  week,  are  :  An  editorial  review  and  sum- 
mary of  the  news;  details  of  the  important  events  of  the  week;  the  local  news 
of  all  the  New-England  states,  carefully  collated  and  arranged  by  states  —  an 
original  department  to  be  found  in  no  other  journal ;  letters  from  special 
correspondents  at  Boston,  Washington,  and  New  York  ;  six  to  eight  columns 
of  leading  editorials  and  editorial  paragraphs;  I'eviews  of  new  books,  and 
literary,  art  and  musical  news;  money  and  business  review  and  sunnnary, 
with  the  latest  nnirket  quotations  of  New  York,  Albany,  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
Springfield;  religious  intelligence;  agricultural  articles  by  a  practical  farmer; 
stories,  original  and  selected,  choice  and  fresh;  literary  miscellanies;  a  column 
for  the  children  ;  poetry  ;  and  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

The  Republican  has  a  corps  of  eight  editors,  including  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  ('Tim- 
othy Titcomb  '),  and  a  lady  of  high  literary  culture.  Its  weekly  edition  is  printed 
and  mailed  on  Friday,  for  $2  a  year;  ten  copies  $15:  alwaiys  in  advance.  Speci- 
men copies  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Address,  Samuel  Bovv'les  &  Company,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Choice  New  Music.  Messrs.  Root  &  Cady,  95  Clark  street,  Chicago,  send  us 
1.  W\Il  yoiiwed  me  nov)  Pnilame^  love?  Song  and  chorus,  arranged  by  George 
F.  Root.  2.  Beaiotifid  Child  of  Song  :  words  and  music  by  Stephen  C.  Foster. 
3.  Angel  Mary  :  woi'ds  by  A.  J.  Curtis;  nitsic  by  J.  M.  Hubbard.  4.  Will  yon 
come  to  meet  me,  darling?  Music  by  George  F.  Root;  a  song  and  quartette  for 
those  who  have  friends  'beyond  the  river'.  5.  The  old  Brown  Cot:  song  and 
chorus,  as  sung  by  tlie  Baiker  Family.  6.  Ah!  He  kissed  m,e  w/wic  he  left  me  : 
song  and  chorus;  a  simple  taking  air,  with  exceeding  appropriate  music.  7.  0 
come  you  from  the  battle-field :  tenor  and  soprano  dialogue,  duet,  and  chorus;  by 
George  F.  Root.  Send  for  any  or  all  of  this  music,  friends.  You  ca'  n't  miss  it,  it 
is  all  good. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  for  1864.  The  publisher  has  made  arrangements  for  this 
year  which  promise  to  make  it  even  more  successful  than  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  fact  that  the  circulation  of  this  excellent  magazine  has  quadrupled  in  the  last 
five  years  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  popular  taste.  Ar- 
ticles by  Marion  Harland,  Virginia  F.  Townsend,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  T.  S.  Arthur, 
and  a  host  of  other  popular  writers,  are  announced  for  the  coming,  year. 

Terms:  $3  per  year;  two  copies  $5  ;  three  copies  $6  ;  and  four  copies  $7 ;  be- 
ing a  reduction  in  price  to  the  old  terms  before  the  war.  Address  L.  A.  Godey, 
Philadelphia. 
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A  DECADE  has  passed  since  the  organization  of  this  Association. 
Early  in  December,  1853,  a  circular  was  issued,  signed  by  distin- 
guished teachers,  friends  of  education,  and  citizens,  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  calling  for  an  Educational  Convention  to  assemble  at  Bloom- 
ington,  on  the  26th  day  of  that  month  and  year. 

Pursuant  to  that  call,  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in  that  city,  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  26th,  1853,  and  were  addressed  upon  the  gen- 
eral topics  embraced  in  the  circular  by  Mr.  William  Groodfeilow,  of 
Bloomington.  The  Convention  was  regularly  organized  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Dec.  27th,  1853,  by  the  election  of  D.  Brewster,  of  Kane 
county,  for  President,  and  W.  Goodfellow,  of  McLean  county,  A.  J. 
Sawyer,  of  Cook  county,  and  C.  F.  Loop,  of  Will  county,  for  Vice- 
Presidents.     Two  Secretaries  were  also  appointed. 

In  that  Convention  originated  all  of  those  great  educational  meas- 
ures which,  in  a  single  decade,  have  brought  Illinois  from  a  very  sub- 
ordinate position  up  to  the  front  line  of  Western  Commonwealths  in 
respect  to  public  education. 

Those  distinctive  measures  are  — 

A  State  Teachers'  Association  ; 

Revision  of  the  School  Laws,  and  establishment  of  a  system  of  Free 
Schools  supported  by  taxation ; 

An  Educational  Journal ; 

A  State  Normal  School ;  and 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, as  a  separate  Department  of  the  State  Government. 

That  each  and  all  of  these  objects  did  receive  the  special  considera- 
tion of  that  body  will  appear  from  the  following  resolutions  passed  by 
13 
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the  Convention,  and  the  discussion  of  which  absorbed  the  interest  and 
attention  of  the  meeting  to  its  close,  viz  : 

1.  liesolve//,  That  a  State  Teachers'  Institute  should  be  organized  by  this  Con- 
vention. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  appoint  a  counnittee  to  memorialize  tlie  Leg- 
islature for  the  revision  of  the  School  Laws  of  Illinois,  and  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  levying  taxes  for  school  purposes,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  Free  Schools. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  take  measures  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  paper,  or  periodical,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  common-school  education. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  take  measures  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  School. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  this  Convention  be  chosen  to  memorialize  the 
Legislature  of  this  state  for  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  and  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  thereto. 

From  the  first  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  originated  the  large  and 
powerful  organization,  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  which  has  convened 
us  here  to-day:  an  organization  that  has  done  so  much  to  shape  and 
guide  the  educational  policy  of  the  state  in  the  past,  and  that  will,  I 
doubt  not,  contribute  much  to  the  unity  and  effectiveness  of  that  pol- 
icy in  the  future. 

So  rapidly  did  the  good  seed  sown  by  the  second  resolution  spring- 
up  and  bear  fruit,  that  in  a  little  over  a  year,  viz.,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1855,  the  first  Free-School  Law  of  Illinois,  embracing  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  one  now  in  force,  received  the  approval  of 
the  Executive,  and  entered  upon  its  beneficent  mission. 

The  Illinois  Teacher,  whose  birth  was  foreshadowed  by  the  third 
resolution,  has  just  completed  its  ninth  volume,  and  enters  upon  its 
tenth,  under  the  editorial  control  of  a  gentleman  of  marked  ability  as 
a  teacher,  scholar,  and  writer,  with  fresh  vigor  and  the  happiest  au- 
spices. I  have  many  valuable  books  in  the  educational  department 
of  my  little  library  ;  but  I  would  sooner  part  with  an  equal  number  of 
any  others  than  with  the  nine  volumes  of  the  Teacher.  I  believe  it 
is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  no  other  monthly  educational  journal  con- 
tains more  of  thoughtful  and  instructive  articles ;  more  that  all  intel- 
ligent, progressive  teachers  ought  to  know.  Its  aggregate  of  volumes 
is  a  rich  and  varied  storehouse  of  educational  history,  facts,  experi- 
ences, essays,  and  disquisitions.  If  any  teacher  in  Illinois  (any  one, 
I  mean,  who  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  profession,  for  those  who 
do  not  read  and  think  on  educational  subjects  may  '  keep  school',  but 
they  are  not  teachers) — if  any  teacher  in  Illinois  is  without  a  set  of 
those  volumes,  and  is  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Illinois  Teacher,  I  do 
most  sincerely  advise  him  to  secure  indemnity  for  the  past  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set,  and  security  for  the  future  by  sending  for  the  Teacher. 
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It  is  to  the  indomitable  energy  and  determination  of  Charles  E. 
HovEY,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Peoria,  later 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  more  recently  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  Volunteers  in  the  United  States  Army,  that  we  are  more 
indebted  for  the  character,  growth  and  establishment  of  our  profess- 
ional journal  than  to  any  other  man. 

The  purpose  embodied  in  the  fourth  resolution  was  never  aban- 
doned for  a  moment  by  the  teachers  of  the  state,  till  it  culminated  in 
complete  success  by  the  memorable  act  of  February  18,  1857;  and 
there,  upon  a  magnificent  prairie-slope,  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
room  where  that  group  of  thoughtful  and  devoted  men  conceived,  dis- 
cussed, and  in  faith  adopted  that  resolution,  stands  the  material  em- 
bodiment of  their  wisdom  and  faith  and  longing,  in  the  lordliest  nor- 
mal-school edifice,  and,  I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  Normal 
School,  in  the  United  States. 

In  conformity  with  the  fifth  resolution,  a  separate  Department  of 
Education  was  created,  and  Hon.  N.  W.  Edwards  was  appointed  the 
first  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  whom  a  Free- 
School  Law  was  prepared  and  carried  through  the  Legislature,  which, 
in  its  main  features,  is  in  force  to-day. 

Thus  are  we  indebted  to  the  wisdom,  forecast  and  labors  of  those 
earnest  and  good  men,  convened  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  City 
of  Bloomingtou,  in  the  month  of  December,  1853,  for  the  beginning 
of  that  vast  and  beneficent  system  of  public  education,  with  all  its 
great  auxiliary  agencies,  which  now  enriches  and  blesses  the  state. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  mind  had  been  turned  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  by  the  previous  Conventions,  held  successively  at  Gran- 
ville, November  8th,  1851  ;  at  Springfield,  June  8th,  1852;  at  Chi- 
cago, November  24th,  1852;  and  again  at  Springfield,  January  4th, 
1853.  But  the  leading  idea  in  each  of  those  convocations  was  to 
found  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state;  matters  of  a  purely  and  broadly  educational  character 
did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  their  main  design.  It  was,  there- 
fore, reserved  for  the  Convention  of  Dec.  26th,  1853,  to  inaugurate 
the  first  direct  and  specific  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  our 
present  system  of  Free  Schools,  with  its  distinctive  adjuncts  and 
agencies.  They  labored  :  we  have  entered  into  their  labors.  Hon- 
ored be  their  names  and  memories. 

Resuming  the  historical  thread  of  the  Association  :  The  Conven- 
tion appointed  H.  H.  Lee,  of  Chicago,  Professors  Wilkins  and  Good- 
fellow,  of  Bloomingtou,  Rev.  H.  Spalding,  of  Jacksonville,  and  C.  F. 
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Loop,  of  Joliet,  a  Special  Committee  to  organize  a  State  Teachers'  In- 
stitute. 

The  educational  Convention  having  adjourned,  the  committee  called 
together  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  proposed  organization. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  appointing  Rev.  William  J.  Rut- 
lege  Chairman,  and  Horace  Spalding  Secretary.  A  Constitution  was 
read  and  adopted.  Thereupon,  Rev.  W.  Goodfellow,  of  Bloomington, 
was  elected  President;  Rev.  H.  Spalding,  Thomas  Powell,  and  C.  C. 
Bonney,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents;  Rev.  D.  Wilkins,  Recording 
Secretary;  H.  0.  Snow,  H.  L.  Lewis,  and  C.  W.  Hawthorn,  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries;  Prof  C  W.  Sears,  Treasurer;  Standing  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  ;  —  and  thus,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1853, 
ten  years  ago  yesterday,  this  Association  was  organized,  and  at  once 
assumed  its  place  among  the  permanent  and  effective  educational 
agencies  of  the  state. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  of  Peoria,  Dec.  26th, 
1854.  The  two  principal  themes  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
Association  at  this  meeting  were — 1st,  The  bill  for  a  Free-School 
Law,  which  was  presented  in  detail  by  Hon.  N.  VV.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  newly-created  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  until  a  regular  election  could  be 
held ;  and,  2d,  The  plan,  scope,  and  endowment,  of  a  State  Normal 
School.  The  substance  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Association 
at  this  meeting  upon  these  vital  questions  is  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  viz : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Institute  concur  and  cordially  cooperate  with  our  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  effort  to  establish  a  good  system  of 
common  schools,  and  that  we  approve  of  the  principle  of  supporting  them  by  a 
direct  ad  valorem  tax. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  arguments  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  past  experience,  concur  in  demonstrating  the  great  utility  and  advant- 
age, if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  Normal  Schools,  for  the  success  and  eflS- 
ciency  of  the  common  schools. 

Arrangements  formerly  begun  were  perfected  at  this  meeting  for 
the  publication  of  an  Educational  Journal,  to  be  called  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.     The  first  number  was  issued  in  February,  1855. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Cutter,  of  Massachuset,ts ;  Prof. 
Chas.  Davies,  of  New  York  ;  and  others. 

An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  at  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture immediately  succeeding  the  first  annual  meeting.  The  act  is 
dated  Feb.  14th,  1855,  incorporating  the  body  under  the  name  of  the 
'Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute'. 
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The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  in  this  city,  and  in  this  hall, 
Dec.  26th,  1855. 

At  this  meeting  the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  from  '  Illi- 
nois State  Teachera'  Institute'  to  the  more  appropriate  appellation  of 
'  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association ',  by  which  title  it  has  ever 
since  been  known  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  the 
next  Legislature  to  engraft  the  new  name  in  the  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

At  this  meeting  several  important  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
were  also  considered  and  adopted. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  meeting  at  Peoria,  the  principal  interest  of 
the  friends  of  education  assembled  on  this  occasion  centred  in  the 
two  great  correlative  themes  —  Common  Schools,  and  a  State  Normal 
School  J  but  with  this  difierenee,  that  the  Free-School  Law  was  now  a 
fact,  having  been  passed  at  the  preceding  session  of  the  Legislature, 
leaving  only  for  present  discussion  the  best  methods  of  rendering  its 
operation  more  smooth  and  effective. 

But  the  absorbing  questions  'Shall  we  have  a  Normal  School?' 
and  if  so,  '  Of  what  sort  shall  it  be '!  '  remained  undetermined,  and 
elicited  increased  interest  and  anxiety,  from  a  growing  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  such  a  school  to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  infant 
system  of  Free  Schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seemingly  irreconcila- 
ble diversities  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  its  scope  and  character 
on  the  other. 

Those  of  my  hearers  who  were  present  at  that  meeting  will  remem- 
ber the  stormy,  almost  tempestuous  scenes  that  followed  the  address 
of  Prof  Turner  on  the  question  '  What  should  be  the  character  of 
a  Normal  School?'  and  the  imminent  danger  that  our  cherished 
hopes  would  be  wrecked  in  the  tumultuous  sea  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions. But  much  light  was,  nevertheless,  elicited,  and  the  Association 
adjourned  with  better  defined  views,  and  a  stronger  faith  that  a  good 
Normal-School  Bill  would  not  be  refused  by  the  next  Legislature. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered  at  this  meeting  was  one  of  signal 
ability  and  unanswerable  logic,  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  President  of  Illi- 
nois College,  on  the  'Utility  of  the  Study  of  the  Classics'. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  Dec.  22d,  1856. 
This  was  a  very  large  and  spirited  anniversary.  Many  distinguished 
teachers  and  educational  men  from  other  states  were  present.  The 
discussions  took  a  wider  range  than  at  either  of  the  preceding  anniver- 
saries, but  a  State  Normal  School  was  still  the  absorbing  topic,  and 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  bill  which  soon  after  became  a  law  were 
defined,  considered,  and  adopted.     The  School  Law   also   received  a 
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large  share  of  attention,  and  several  highly  important  changes  were 
recommended,  among  which  was  the  substitution  of  the  Township  for 
the  District  System. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut; 
W.  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Chicago  ;  and  others. 

I  see  around  me  many  who  will  remember  the  famous  banquet  at 
the  Tremont  House,  with  which  this  session  closed ;  with  what  apt- 
ness, tact  and  grace  it  was  presided  over  by  the  accomplished  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Chicago ;  its  happy  mingling  of  wit  and  wis- 
dom, of  friendly  greeting  and  social  cheer;  how  we  blushed  when  a 
distinguished  guest  from  the  East  declared  that  '  it  was  the  finest 
body  of  teachers  ever  assembled  at  one  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  ' ;  and  how  our  hearts  swelled  with  the  blessed  inspirations 
of  the  hour,  as  the  whole  company  rose  and  sang,  for  a  benediction, 
'  Auld  Lang  Syne'. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  the  close  of  this  meeting,  viz.,  Feb. 
18th,  1857,  the  long  hoped-for  Normal-School  Act  was  passed,  and 
the  struggles  and  labors  of  years  were  brought  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion. It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  history  to  state  here  that  this  benefi- 
cent result  could  not  have  been  achieved  at  that  time  but  for  the  able 
and  unwavering  support  and  parliamentary  tact  of  the  Hon.  Calvin 
Goudy,  Representative  from  Christian  county,  who  was  the  earnest 
and  persistent  champion  of  the  bill  in  the  Lower  House,  and  who 
saved  it  from  defeat  at  the  last  moment  by  his  watchful  care  and 
prompt  sagacity. 

No  sooner  was  this  great  measure  consummated  than  the  attention 
of  this  body  was  directed  to  the  necessity  of  County  Institutes,  in  or- 
der to  arouse  the  public  mind  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  as  soon  as  its  doors  should  be  opened  for  the  admission  of 
pupils.  Accordingly,  Simeon  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Lee  county,  was  cho- 
sen by  the  Association  as  State  Agent  to  labor  in  this  specific 
cause,  which  he  did,  with  great  fidelity  and  success,  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1858,  contributing  largely  toward  the  formation  of  a 
healthier  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  advantages  of  free  schools, 
and  of  a  professional  training  for  teachers. 

But  the  time  is  needed  for  the  business  before  us,  and  I  will  not 
pursue  further  even  this  meagre  sketch  of  the  remaining  anniversa- 
ries, but  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  bare  enumeration  of  them. 

They  were  held  at  the  following  times  and  places  :  4th,  at  Decatur, 
Dec.  28th,  1857;  5th,  at  Galesburg,  Dec.  28th,  1858;  6th,  at  Ottawa, 
Dec.  27th,  1859 ;  7th,  at  Quincy,  Dec.  26th,  1860 ;  8th,  at  Bloom- 
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ington,  Dec.  26th,  1861 ;  9th,  at  Rockford,  Dec.  81st,  1862;  10th,  at 
Springfield,  Dec.  29tb,  1863. 

And  so,  a  decade  has  passed,  and  we  have  met  again  to  exchange 
congratulations  in  view  of  the  great  results  achieved,  and  to  consult 
how  we  may  obtain  still  greater  conquests  in  the  future. 

The  programme  for  this  meeting  is  crowded  with  living  topics,  and 
strong  and  good  men  have  been  assigned  to  discuss  them.  I  trust  the 
session  will  prove  memorable  for  earnestness,  directness,  and  unity. 
I  trust  that  the  discussion  of  every  theme  will  be  approached  and 
conducted  with  a  simple  and  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth  —  with- 
out pride  of  opinion,  passion,  or  prejudice.  Let  the  truth  be  glori- 
fied, though  your  cherished  opinions,  and  mine,  be  laid   in  the  dust. 

He  who  with  singleness  of  aim  seeks  to  know  what  is  right  and 
true,  whether  in  the  domain  of  ethics,  religion,  education,  or  quest- 
ions of  state,  can  never  feel  the  mortification  of  defeat ;  for  while  he 
rejoices  to  find  his  own  views  confirmed  by  scrutiny,  he  is  yet  more 
joyous  if,  finding  himself  in  error,  he  is  kindly  directed  in  the  right 
way     Only  bigots  will  not  reason  —  only  cowards  dare  not. 

I  trust  that  high  and  manly  ground  will  be  taken  by  this  Associa- 
tion upon  all  questions  involving  their  relations  to  the  school  and  the 
state  —  their  moral  attitude   as   scholars,  teachers,  citizens,  and  men< 

I  am  led,  for  a  moment,  to  this  line  of  remark  from  some  of  the  top- 
ics which  I  see  in  the  programme  :  '  What  should  be  considered  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  teachers?'  'The  American  Scholar') 
'  Character  in  a  teacher  better  than  attainments  ',  etc. 

Never  were  themes  more  timely  or  suggestive.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  in  our  profession  is  that  of  unduly  magnifying  the 
importance  of  mere  scholarship;  of  caring  too  much  for  the  mint, 
anise  and  cummin  of  bookish  punctilios  and  technicalities,  while 
omitting  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  of  our  being,  in  its  wider 
relations  and  obligations. 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  sense  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  thorough 
'scholarship  in  order  to  thorough  teaching.  Tt  is  the  tendency  to  be- 
come only  scholars  and  teachers  that  I  would  combat ;  for  it  is  our- 
selves, more  than  our  formal  teachings,  that  we  impress  upon  our  pu- 
pils. No  ability  in  the  class-room,  no  subtleties  of  erudition,  no 
splendors  of  success  in  didactics,  can  compensate  a  school  for  the  lack 
of  the  loftier  intrinsic  attributes  of  character  in  their  teacher.  There 
is  often  truth  in  the  quaint  paradox  that  '  the  poorer  of  two  schools  is 
the  better'.  For  the  efi'ect  of  the  one  may  be  to  dwarf  and  cripple 
every  thing  in  the  child  but  his  brain ;  while  the  tendency  of  the 
other  may  be  to  enlarge  and  bless  and  glorify  the  child  as  a  child, 
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although  the  mere  mental  forces  as  such  may  not  be  so  directly  stim- 
ulated and  disciplined.  And  which  of  these  twain  will  outstrip  the 
other  in  the  manly  race  of  life  ?  which  name  will  be  greener  in  the 
memories  of  men  when  the  life-race  of  both  shall  be  ended  ? 

Education  is  development.     It  imparts  no  new  powers  or  faculties 

—  it  can  impart  none.  It  presupposes  them.  Ex  nihil o  nihil.  A 
child  can  be  educated  because  it  has  capabilities  to  be  unfolded.  The 
music-teacher  does  not  create  the  ear  or  the  vocal  organs  of  his  pupil 

—  he  finds  them;  God  has  been  there  before  him  !  his  humbler  task 
is  to  find  out  hoiv  the  Divine  fingers  have  constructed  that  ear  and 
those  organs,  and  how  he  must  reach  and  bring  forth  their  treasures. 

But  men  are  not  all  brain,  else  they  might  as  well  leave  their  limbs 
and  bodies  at  home  (to  the  saving  of  boots  and  broadcloth),  and  roll 
about  in  asomatous  freedom  —  a  logical,  but  grotesque  and  hideous 
spectacle. 

Other  elements  constitute  the  living,  breathing,  God-created  child. 
He  has  heart,  soul,  spirit,  enthusiasm,  imagination,  love,  hate,  pas- 
sion, joy,  sorrow,  hope,  ambition,  aspiration,  selfishness,  benevolence, 
magnanimity,  patriotism,  glowing  impulses,  bights  and  depths  and 
intensities  of  sympathy,  emotion  —  all  that  enters  into  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  life  of  a  human  being.  All  these  are  impressed  by 
our  characteristics  as  men,  not  so  much  by  our  proficiency  in  science 
or  our  skill  as  teachers. 

Every  era  in  our  eventful  national  history  has  had  its  particular 
lesson.     The  solemn  lesson  of  to-day,  fellow  teachers,   is  Patriotism 

—  Fidelity  to  the  Cause  of  the  Country.  As  teachers  we  have  du- 
ties to  perform  in  this  awful  crisis;  duties  scarcely  less  momentous 
than  those  which  devolve  upon  our  brethren  in  the  field. 

What  are  those  duties  ?  To  mingle  partisan  politics  with  our 
teachings  ?  No  !  To  divert  the  public  schools  from  the  great  ends 
for  which  they  were  established  —  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
training  of  youth  ?  No  !  To  interlard  the  chaste  dialect  of  the 
school-room  with  the  deplorable  political  slang  of  the  day  ?  No ! 
The  terms  Democrat  and  Republican,  Copperhead  and  Abolitionist, 
in  a  partisan  or  opprobrious  sense,  must  find  no  place  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  schools ;  to  so  use  them,  or  permit  their  use,  is  a 
shame  and  a  scandal.  To  denounce  all  who  honestly  diff"er  from  us 
in  opinion  upon  questions  of  national  policy  as  knaves  and  traitors? 
No  !  To  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our  devotion  to  our  prescribed  and 
legitimate  work  as  instructors  of  youth  ?     No  ! —  none  of  these. 

But  to  let  it  be  known  and  seen  and  read  of  all  men,  without  dis- 
simulation, that  we  are  openly,  unconditionally,  and  unchangeably,  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  Union  of  these  states,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Federal  authority  from  lake  to  gulf,  and  from  sea  to  sea  :  that 
we  regard  the  Southern  revolt  as  the  most  causeless  and  monstrous 
crime  in  all  the  annals  of  modern  times — 'a  crime  characterized  in  its 
inception,  purposes,  and  progress,  by  attributes  of  meanness,  baseness, 
perfidy,  and  ingratitude,  absolutely  without  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of 
history ;  as  a  deadly  and  premeditated  blow  against  free  government 
itself,  and  thus  against  the  hopes  of  the  world  and  the  rights  of  man : 
that  we  regard  the  dogma  of  the  constitutional  right  of  secession  as 
a  damnable  political  heresy,  undreamed  of  by  the  fathers,  an  atrocious 
solecism  in  government,  worthy  only  of  the  subtle  but  malign  brain 
of  the  great  dark-souled  South  Carolinian  whom  Jackson  coerced  into 
submission  for  incipient  treason  in  1832,  and  whose  baleful  political 
descendants,  guilty  of  the  same  crime  on  a  larger  scale,  will,  I  devout- 
ly hope  and  believe,  be  scourged  and  beaten  into  submission  by  Lin- 
coln in  1864  :  that  to  the  utter  destruction  of  this  gigantic  rebell- 
ion  we  are  unalterably  committed,  and  to  this,  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
our  fathers,  we  are  willing  to  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor. 

Let  it  be  known  and  seen  and  felt  that  we  love  and  honor  our  brave 
soldiers  in  the  field ;  that  we  follow  them  with  our  benedictions  and 
prayers  in  all  their  marches  and  battles;  that  we  hear  of  their  victo- 
ries with  passionate  thrills  and  tears  of  admiration  and  joy,  of  their 
reverses  with  sorrow  and  agony. 

Let  our  attitude  as  teachers  be  that  of  open,  manly,  outspoken  and 
uncompromising  supporters  of  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
this  awful  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion ;  not  because  the  present 
head  of  the  Government  happens  to  be  the  man  of  our  individual 
choice,  or  otherwise,  but  simply  because  it  is  the  Government,  and 
through  it,  and  by  it,  we  must  for  the  present  be  saved  or  lost. 

But  how  are  we  to  assume  and  maintain  this  attitude  of  honest  and 
manly  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  country?  As  citizens,  by  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  all  our  civil  duties  and  the  fearless  exercise  of  all 
our  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and  throwing  all  our  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  country,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  As 
teachers,  by  manifesting  our  sympathy  and  love  for  the  loyal  cause, 
and  our  hatred  and  detestation  of  treason,  as  opportunity  occurs,- 
whether  incidentally  or  directly,  and  as  the  events  of  the  school-room 
may  suggest;  just  as  we  would  inculcate  morality  and  virtue,  and  re- 
buke vice.  If  a  teacher's  heart  is  right  on  this  question,  it  will  not 
take  the  pupils  long  to  find  it  out;  and  vice  versa. 

In  ordinary  times,  and  on  merely  temporary  and  subordinate  polit- 
14 
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ical  questions,  it  matters  little  whether  a  teacher's  position  is  known 
or  not;  perhaps  he  may  even  take  pains  to  conceal  his  opinions  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  moral  turpitude. 

But  in  these  times,  and  on  this  question,  it  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace for  a  teacher  to  be  mealy-mouthed  and  non-committal.  Every 
child  in  every  school  in  the  state  should  knoio  that  his  teacher  is 
loyal  and  true  to  his  country,  as  well  as  he  knows  that  teacher's  name, 
or  that  he  loves  his  own  mother. 

A  teacher's  face  should  crimson  with  shame  at  the  thought  that 
there  could  be  a  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  heart  of  a  single  scholar 
in  his  school.  I  would  sooner  my  scholars  should  believe  me  an  athe- 
ist or  a  thief  than  a  secessionist  or  traitor.  It  is  a  more  stinging  re- 
proach for  a  child  not  to  know  whether  his  teacher  is  unequivocally 
for  or  against  this  infernal  rebellion  than  for  it  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
that  teacher  is  for  or  against  profanity,  drunkenness,  horse-stealing, 
or  burglary. 

Is  it  not  mournful  to  see  a  truckling  servility  to  a  corrupt  and  de- 
bauched fraction  of  public  sentiment,  in  times  like  these  !  —  men  sell- 
ing their  birthright  as  American  citizens  to  gain  or  retain  position, 
place,  and  pelf:  strong  men  shuffling,  evading,  and  dodging  the  tre- 
mendous issues  of  the  hour,  through  fear  of  offending  a  school-board, 
of  losing  a  school,  a  patron,  or  a  dollar :  men  set  to  mould  and  shape 
the  character  of  a  whole  generation  of  future  citizens  and  freemen, 
and  yet  afraid  of  a  senseless  gibe,  and  trembling  like  cowards  at  an 
epithet. 

No  instinctive  manly  impulse,  no  clear  and  honest  conviction,  can 
be  stifled  and  repressed  through  a  wretched  fear  of  bad  men's  opin- 
ions, or  a  sordid  hope  of  reward,  without  a  sacrifice  of  manhood  that 
degrades  and  humiliates,  and  ultimately  writes  '■  craven  '  on  the  very 
face.  There  is  not  a  position  in  the  educational  world  that  is  worth 
such  a  price  as  this. 

Systems  of  public  schools  are  established  to  maintain  and  perpetu- 
ate, not  to  destroy,  the  integrity  of  the  body  politic,  both  state  and  na- 
tional. We,  as  teachers,  are  set  to  carry  out  these  objects,  and  we 
are  faithless  to  our  trust  if  we  fail  to  array  the  full  strength  of  our 
influence  against  the  treason  that  would  destroy  both.  The  flag  of 
.the  country  should  wave  over  every  school-house  in  the  land,  and  no 
teacher  should  be  permitted  to  cross  the  threshold  who  does  not  rev- 
erently love  and  honor  that  flag. 

I  hope  that  the  loyalty  of  no  teacher  in  Illinois  can  justly  be  chal- 
lenged; but  if  otherwise,  let  him  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance before  receiving  a  certificate  or  being  employed  as  a  teacher. 
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Indeed,  during  the  continuance  of  the  rebellion,  all  teachers  might 
with  propriety  be  required  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  is 
actually  the  casein  California.  None  but  teachers  of  equivocal  patri- 
otism would  object.  The  sneer  '  let  those  swear  whose  loyalty  is  in 
doubt '  is  never  uttered  by  men  who  are  themselves    above  suspicion. 

Persons  of  known  disloyal  practices  should  be  ineligible  to  any  po- 
sition, either  as  teachers  or  officers,  under  the  school-laws  of  the  state, 
and  not  a  dollar  of  the  school-fund  should  be  permitted  by  law  to  be 
paid  for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  the  inculcation  of  rebellious 
sentiments  is  tolerated. 

Never  was  there  so  fit  a  time  as  the  present  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  our  youth  the  distinctive  ideas  of  our  American  system  of  Govern- 
ment. Ours  is  the  only  government  that  was  ever  logically  evolved 
from  a  foregoing  principle  :  that  principle  is,  the  inherent,  inalien- 
able and  indestructible  rights  of  man,  as  man.  Upon  this  rock  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  governmental  and  social  systems  is  raised  ;  take  it 
away,  and  the  very  cement  of  our  structure  is  gone,  and  it  falls  in 
ruins.  This  principle,  recognized  by  our  fathers  across  the  sea,  car- 
ried by  them  to  these  shores,  was  formally  and  grandly  embodied 
by  the  great  Virginian  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  the 
watchword  of  the  Revolution ;  and  despite  all  that  may  be  said  about 
its  glittering  generalities,  despite  all  that  may  be  done  to  check  its 
progress  or  break  its  power,  it  is  stamped  with  the  divinity  of  sublime, 
spontaneous,  universal  truth,  and  it  will  yet  prove  the  political  stone, 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which  shall  roll  on  over 
thrones  and  dynasties  and  despotisms,  till  it  fills  the  whole  earth 

In  all  other  governments  the  welfare  of  the  individual  is  subordin- 
ate to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  state;  in  ours,  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  man  is  the  object  —  all  else  is  subordin- 
ate. For  this  express  end  the  government  itself,  with  all  its  pow- 
ers »nd  functions,  was  created. 

This  is  the  great  distinctive  American  idea.  Despots  fear  it  more 
than  all  our  fleets  and  armies.  Hatred  and  dread  of  it  is  the  true 
and  only  key  to  all  the  crooked  and  malicious  diplomacy  of  foreign 
powers  during  the  present  war.  Regarding  the  success  of  the  rebell- 
ion as  tantamount  to  the  death  of  free  government,  they  watch  for 
that  consummation  with  secret  but  unutterable  longings;  and  if  dis- 
memberment and  ruin  should  overtake  us,  their  shouts  and  jubilees 
would  be  worthy  of  the  devil  and  all  his  angels.  I  repeat  it,  it  is  the 
principle  of  free  governvient  that  is  feared  and  hated  by  the  whole 
conclave  of  old-world  oligarchs  and  aristocrats;  they  care  not  a  fig 
for  any  thing  else  connected  with  our  struggle. 
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The  hideous  dogma  of  Stephens  is  in  square  and  naked  antago- 
nism with  the  immortal  maxims  of  Jefferson,  and  thus  are  the  insur- 
gent leaders  leagued  with  the  despots  of  the  old  world,  in  an  infernal 
conspiracy  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  every  where. 

For  myself,  though  conservative,  constitutionally  and  from  princi- 
ple, I  believe  that  in  dealing  with  this  rebellion  radicalism  is  the  only 
true  conservatism.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  lop  off  the  branches  of  this 
deadly  upas.  The  ax  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  foul  tree,  or  it 
will  sprout  again  to  vex  and  poison  generations  to  come. 

They  might  have  had  peace  and  prosperity,  but  they  chose  war ; 
and  now  let  them  have  it,  hotter  and  more  deadly,  by  all  the  means 
that  God  and  nature  have  given  us,  till  they  lay  down  their  arms  in 
unconditional  submission. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  ever  stood  by  and  enforced  all 
the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  including  those  in  respect  to 
slavery,  with  more  scrupulous,  conscientious  and  unbending  fidelity 
than  Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  done,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  administration,  if  the  Southern  States  had  behaved  them- 
selves and  given  him  a  chance.  I  know  that  these  were  his  views 
and  that  this  would  have  been  his  course  on  this  subject  as  well  as  I 
know  that  he  is  President,  for  I  have  heard  him  say  so,  in  different 
forms,  a  hundred  times. 

Hating  slavery  with  a  deep  and  changeless  hatred,  believing  it  to 
be  in  irrepressible  conflict  with  the  future  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
country,  he  nevertheless  not  only  recognized  its  legal  existence,  but 
acquiesced  in  the  fact  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal  arm 
to  molest  or  destroy,  and  was  even  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that 
arm  when  imperiled  by  domestic  insurrection. 

But  no,  they  would  not  trust  their  sacred  institution  to  the  honor 
and  to  the  oath  of  the  President,  but  must  thrust  the  vile  thing,  for 
safe  keeping,  under  their  rotten  confederacy,  as  the  'corner-stone' 
thereof,  and  forthwith  lighted  the  flames  of  parricidal  war  in  its  de- 
fense. Have  they  made,  or  lost,  by  that  operation  ?  The  corner-stone 
proved  the  most  miserably  unreliable  of  all  geological  formations  that 
could  possibly  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  storms  of  war 
and  the  winds  of  the  North  had  no  sooner  begun  to  blow  and  beat 
upon  it  than  the  process  of  disintegration  began,  and  that  process  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  with  accelerated  rapidity,  especially  since 
the  tremendous  blow  dealt  it  by  the  maul  of  the  rail-splitter  one  year 
ago.  But  the  most  astonishing  fact  about  the  disintegration  of  this 
famous  stone  is  that  the  liberated  particles,  by  some  unaccountable 
law  of  atomic  attraction,  invariably  gravitate  toward  the  North! 
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It  is  supposed  by  some  that  this  phenomenon  is  caused  by  a  sort  of  fer- 
ruginous polarity  imparted  by  the  proximity  of  Federal  cannon. 

It  is  unquestionably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  they  have  lost  more 
slaves  per  day,  for  each  and  every  day  since  the  ill-starred  hour  they 
trained  their  guns  on  Sumter  to  the  present,  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  and  all  this 
from  their  own  insanity  and  folly,  their  blasphemous  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  oracles  of  the  living  God,  and  found  an  empire  on  a  lie. 

If  all  the  abolitionists  and  fanatics  in  Christendom  had  met  in  a 
world's  convention  to  devise  means  for  the  speediest  overthrow  of 
American  slavery,  the  boldest  and  the  wisest  scheme  which  they  could 
have  contrived  would  have  been  folly  itself  compared  with  the  one 
actually  adopted  by  the  knaves  themselves.  He  that  does  not  read 
the  wisdom,  see  the  lightning,  and  hear  the  thunder  of  the  eternal 
God  in  these  transactions  must  be  an  atheist  indeed. 

I  have  ever  believed  that  so  long  as  slave  states  remained  faithful 
to  their  solemn  obligations  and  covenants  as  constituent  members  of 
the  great  Federal  Union,  neither  Congress  nor  the  Executive  could 
interfere  with  their  peculiar  institution,  either  directly  or  indirectly; 
nor  have  I  ever  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  a  fugitive-slave  law. 
And  I  will  add  again  that  I  know  that  these  were  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  for  I  have  heard  him  express  them  time  and  again.  But  I 
also  believe  in  the  right  of  this  Republic  to  live,  and  to  crush  the  as- 
sassins who  are  aiming  at  her  heart;  and  if  the  only  way  to  do  this  is 
to  beat  them  to  death  with  fragments  of  their  own  corner-stone,  I 
have  no  earthly  doubt  of  the  President's  right  to  hammer  away. 

Having  invoked  the  sword  and  forced  the  Government  from  its  or- 
dinary functions  into  the  fiery  orbit  of  the  war  power,  let  the  energies 
of  that  power  be  put  forth  in  all  their  terrible  strength ;  and  if  the 
institution  ',  or  the  ^corner-stone  ',  or  the  ^  sum  of  all  villainies' ,  or 
by  whatever  other  name  the  accursed  thing  is  known,  is  dashed  to 
pieces  and  ground  to  powder  in  the  encounter,  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
God  be  praised,  and  let  all  the  people  say  Amen  ! 

I  believe  that  Jeff.  Davis  ought  to  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  as  much 
higher  than  Haman's  as  his  crime  is  greater;  and  he  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  meet  that  doom  at  an  early  day,  unless,  like  a  coward,  he  flies  the 
country  he  has  tried  to  ruin,  or  else,  stung  by  remorse,  imitates  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  only  villain  who  ever  lived  that  would  not  be  disgraced 
by  a  comparison  with  him. 

Do  I  then  include  the  whole  southern  people  in  these  anathemas, 
and  invoke  for  them  the  swift  and  fiery  vengeance  of  the  outraged 
majesty  of  the  Republic  ?     By  no  means.     I  make  no  charges  against 
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the  people  of  the  South.  They  did  not  inaugurate  this  war;  they 
were  not  consulted  by  the  real  conspirators;  they  did  not  desire  and 
would  never  have  consented  to  the  disruption  of  the  Union ;  they 
would  have  remained  true  to  the  country  and  flag  to  this  day,  but  for 
the  devilish  ambition  and  infernal  machinations  of  a  paltry  conclave 
of  aristocrats  and  slaveholders,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  would  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  to-day,  if  the  eagles  of  the  Union  could  reach 
and  protect  them,  as  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, in  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 
It  is  a  lie,  and  a  libel  upon  the  truth  of  history  and  the  character  of 
the  masses  of  the  Southern  people,  to  affirm  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  Federal  Union  and  desired  the  overthrow  of  this  government. 
They  were  forced  into  secession  and  dragged  into  treason  and  war  by 
the  false  assurances  and  base  and  damnable  arts  of  a  small  but  wily, 
treacherous  and  miscreant  junto  of  the  lords  of  the  lash. 

So  far  from  this  giant  conspiracy  against  the  government  having 
been  plotted  or  consented  to,  in  the  outset,  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
but  a  meagre  fraction  even  of  the  slaveholders  counseled  it  or  wished 
it.  I  firmly  believe  that  less  than  a  hundred  stout  cords  promptly 
used  in  the  spring  of  1861  would  have  strangled  the  rebellion  at  its 
birth,  and  sent  thrills  of  joy  to  the  people  of  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North. 

That  vast  numbers  of  southern  men  were  subsequently  afi'ected  by 
the  virus  of  secession  with  which  the  arch-conspirators  had  poisoned 
the  body  politic,  and  are  now  fighting  with  hearty  good  will  against 
the  government,  is  very  true;  but  the  moral  responsibility  for  this 
crime  does  not  lie  at  their  door.  In  my  soul  I  pity  and  commiserate 
the  people  of  the  South  ;  and  while  those  of  them  who  are  in  arms  must 
expect  to  be  held  as  '  enemies  in  war',  I  long  for  the  day  when,  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  and  disarmed,  they  shall  return  to  their  alle- 
giance and  be  received  and  accepted  as  '  in  peace,  friends '. 

I  have  said  that  ingratitude  and  meanness  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  the  insurgent  leaders.  You  will  challenge  history  in  vain  for 
a  parallel.  Not  a  prominent  man  in  the  whole  apostate  crew  but  was 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  the  Republic,  petted  and  pampered  and  honored 
and  trusted;  sitting  in  her  senate  and  eating  her  bread,  while  plotting 
her  murder;  learning  from  her  lips  the  science  of  war,  which  they 
are  now  using  to  compass  her  destruction ;  going  from  her  councils 
to  the  midnight  conclaves  of  their  confederate  parricides  to  hatch 
treason  beneath  the  very  dome  of  her  Capitol;  violating  their  oaths, 
betraying  the  most  sacred  trusts,  perjuring  their  souls,  stealing  all  the 
government  property  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on   (for  next  to 
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their  character  as  traitors  is  their  preeminence  as  thieves),  and  when 
they  could  lie  and  cheat  and  deceive  and  perjure  and  steal  and  plunder 
no  more,  making  off  with  their  booty  to  wage  war  on  the  government ! 
And  all  this  from  the  very  pink  of  the  chivalry! — the  Davises,  and 
Floyds,  and  Masons,  and  Benjamins,  and  Slidells,  and  Wigfalls,  and 
Breckinridges,  the  Lees,  and  Beauregards,  and  Johnstons,  and  Braggs 
and  Hardees  of  the  southern  aristocracy. 

And  yet,  while  the  insurgent  hosts  are  being  led  to  battle,  and  our 
country  is  being  torn  to  pieces  by  such  shameless  ingrates  and  bandits 
as  these,  we  must  hold  our  tongues  and  be  very  delicate  and  cautious, 
lest  we  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Northern  friends  of  these  precious 
scoundrels  who  have  sworn  to  destroy  the  Union  !  Fellow  teachers, 
I,  for  one,  won't  do  it. 

And  men  have  been  found  during  all  these  months  and  years  of 
agony  and  peril,  are  still  found,  who  gloat  over  all  this  woe,  rejoice 
in  every  success  of  the  rebel  arms,  magnify  every  error  or  supposed 
error  of  the  government,  and  mock  at  the  almost  dying  groans  of 
the  republic.  Journals  there  are  whose  columns  will  be  searched  in 
vain  for  one  line  of  love  and  cheer  for  the  loyal  cause,  or  one  word  of 
reproach  for  the  banded  parricides  who  have  drenched  the  land  in 
blood  ;  but  which  go  forth  daily  on  their  accursed  mission,  reeking 
with  political  poison  a^d  hissing  the  foulest  treason.  Teachers,  too, 
there  are,  who,  with  pitiable  and  appalling  pusillanimity,  dare  not  tell 
their  pupils  that  next  in  sacredness  to  the  love  of  God  is  love  of 
country,  and  that  treason  to  their  government  is  second  only  in  guilt 
and  infamy  to  treason  to  their  Maker;  nay,  whose  own  position  is  so 
contemptibly  equivocal  and  cowardly  that  even  acquaintances  and 
friends  know  not  with  certainty  on  which  side  of  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween patriots  and  traitors  to  class  them.  Did  the  sun  ever  before 
look  down  upon  a  sight  so  amazing,  so  incredible,  so  disgusting  and 
so  sad  as  this  ?  That  here  in  these  loyal  states,  in  this  dark  and  ter- 
rible hour,  apostate  thousands  should  be  found  who  see  nothing  sub- 
lime in  all  this  mighty  struggle  of  a  great  nation  for  existence,  no- 
thing worth  contending  for  in  the  principles  of  free  government,  no- 
thing to  give  thanks  for  in  the  approaching  doom  of  the  grim  demon 
slavery,  and  the  breaking  light  of  the  millennial  day  of  universal 
liberty,  nothing  inspiring  in  the  visions  of  glory  which  flash  through 
the  opening  vistas  of  the  war-cloud,  revealing  a  future  fairer  and 
grander  than  the  dreams  of  our  sires;  who  see  nothing  of  all  this, 
but  who  move  amid  and  gaze  upon  these  scenes  of  matchless  grandeur 
with  scowling  looks,  and  carping,  sneering,  lying  tongues,  and  traitor 
hearts,  intent  only,  like    moral  buzzards,  upon  gathering    here  and 
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there  choice  bits  of  carrion,  the  rotten er  the  better,  upon  which  to 
gorge  and  batten,  and  wherewith  to  pelt  the  goverumeot  whose  mag- 
nanimity lets  them  live  and  lie  and  rave  I 

Justice  is  the  only  enduring  safeguard  of  national  life,  and 
strength,  and  glory.  It  is  the  immutable  foundation  of  God's  throne, 
and  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  his  moral  universe.  I  know  that 
slavery  will  die,  because  I  know  that  it  is  unjust.  I  believe  that  it 
will  die  soon,  because  I  believe  that  this  government  intends  now  to 
be  just  to  the  millions  who  are  in  bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
unjust  to  those  to  whom  they  are  in  bondage.  'Injustice'  is  the 
epitaph  inscribed  upon  the  gravestones  of  all  the  dead  empires  which 
strew  the  dreary  waste  of  ages,  and,  if  we  perish,  none  other  will  be 
inscribed  upon  ours.  All  Christendom  waits  to  see  if  this  nation,  in 
this  crisis  of  its  destiny,  will  dare  to  be  just.  God  is  speaking  to  us 
as  palpably  as  if  the  trump  of  an  archangel  were  sounding  through 
the  heavens.  He  is  scourging  us  as  visibly  as  if  the  red  bolts  of  his 
wrath  were  leaping  from  the  skies;  and  if  we  do  not  hear  and  regard 
his  terrible  voice,  he  will  destroy  us  with  a  deeper  perdition  than 
ever  befell  any  other  people  —  for  God  loves  justice  more  than  he 
loves  the  American  Union.  Stretch  forth,  then,  the  rod  of  Universal 
Liberty  across  the  sea  on  whose  fearful  shores  the  nation  stands  to- 
day, and,  as  God  is  just,  its  red  waves  will  part  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  the  republic,  with  resplendent  banners,  shall  move  in  majesty  and 
triumph  to  the  promised  land. 

It  is  vain  to  raise  nice  questions  about  the  checks  and  balances  of 
federal  power,  in  an  hour  like  this.  The  government  is  a  living  fact, 
not  an  abstraction.  By  the  sharp  knife  of  primal  necessity  we  must 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  that  entangles  us.  In  the  fires  of  a  burning 
country  we  must  consume  the  cobweb  subtleties  of  timid  politicians. 
By  the  light  that  gleams  upon  the  text  from  the  torch  of  traitors 
must  we  read  and  interpret  the  Constitution.  No  man  venerates  that 
wonderful  instrument  more  than  T  dq^  but  it  was  made  to  save  the 
country,  not  to  prevent  its  salvation.  Truly  and  fairly  interpreted,  it 
will  save  the  country;  it  is  broad  enough  and  flexible  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  do  it.  It  can  not  be  unconstitutional  to  save  the 
country  and  the  Constitution  itself.  Exigencies  have  arisen  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  fathers.  There  must  be  discretion  in  circum- 
stances so  changed.  We  can  not  be  nailed  like  Prometheus  to  the 
cold  rock  of  precedents,  in  helpless  impoteney,  while  the  vultures  of 
treason  are  screaming  around  us.  As  well  might  Noah  in  his  voyage 
over  Alps  and  Andes  have   tried  to  steer  by  ante-diluvian  sailing- 
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charts,  as  we  to  take  the  national  ship  through  this  storm  by  search- 
ing the  annotations  of  learned  expositors. 

Shall  perjured  traitors  defy  and  spit  upon  the  Constitution  and  then 
claim  its  protection  ?  Is  the  Constitution  good  for  saving  rebels,  but 
powerless  to  save  the  Hepublic  ?  Will  a  captain  refuse  to  throw  over- 
board his  cargo  to  save  his  vessel,  wallowing  in  the  troughs  of  the  sea; 
or  to  cut  loose  the  craft  he  is  towing,  in  order  to  escape  the  pirate 
with  black  flag  displayed  and  skull  and  cross-bones  at  her  mast-head; 
or  to  put  into  a  safe  harbor  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  rising  tempest; 
—  all  because  those  things  are  not  put  down  in  his  sailing-orders? 

Teachers,  friends,  the  dear  ship  of  state,  with  all  her  precious  freight 
of  blessings  to  us  and  to  our  children,  is  in  the  furrows  of  the  sea. 
In  her  wake  is  a  long,  sluggish,  unwieldy  craft,  laden  with  iniquity 
heavy  as  lead,  which  she  has  been  laboriously  towing  for  a  hundred 
weary  years.  A  black  pirate,  more  savage  than  any  corsair  that  ever 
prowled  the  sea,  has  been  upon  her  track  for  a  century.  She  is  flying 
before  a  tempest  fiercer  than  ever  scared  the  ancient  mariner.  What 
shall  we  do?  Oh,  shall  we  not,  with  heroic  faith  in  God,  lighten  the 
ship,  cast  loose  the  tow,  sink  the  pirate,  and  find  refuge  and  blessing 
in  the  safe  harbor  of  Liberty  and  Justice  ? 


SCHOOL        EXERCISE 


THE       MOSKLEY       MARCH. 

This  new^march  is  arranged  for  a  division  of  eight  rows  of  pupils, 
but,  excepting  the  first  movement,  it  may  be  readily  adapted  to  any 
less  number.  For  the  first  movement  the  school  must  be  formed  into 
four  or  eight  rows.  If  this  is  impracticable,  every  two  rows  may 
march  once  around  the  row  of  desks  between  them  as  an  introductory. 
Thus  1  would  follow  16,  and  9  would  follow  8,  once  around  to  place. 
The  movements  are  directed  by  the  tap  of  the  bell,  the  pupils  singing 
or  humming  Marching  Along,  Hail  Columbia,  the  Java  March,  or 
something  similar,  accompanied,  if  possible,  by  the  piano  or  melodeon. 

1.  Position  preparatory  to  rising. 

2.  Turn  to  the  right. 

3.  Rise,  every  alternate  row  facing  about. 

The  division  will  then  present  this  appearance,  the  position  of  the 
figures  indicating  the  waythe  pupils  face : 
15 
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\st  Movement.  Starting  oif  at  the  sound  of  the  bell, 
Row  headed  by 


1 

follows 

32; 

row  headed  by  33 

follows     64 

9 

a 

8; 

41 

40 

17 

u 

16; 

49 

48 

25 

" 

24; 

57 

56 

all  marching  through  the  aisles  back  to  place. 

2d  Movement,  Again  starting,  1  passes  from  A  to  J),  and  then  to 
C,  and  B,  passing  outside  the  desks,  the  rest  winding  in  and  out  the 
aisles,  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  movement,  except  that  33  fol- 
lows 32,  forming  finally  a  hollow  square  around  the  desks. 

When  the  square  is  completed  the  pupils  should  stand  thus : 

A  52  51  50  49  48  47  46  45  44  43  42  41 40  39  38  37  36  35 34  33  D 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
B    1 


2   3   4   5   6  7 


32 
31 

*    80 
29 

28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
9   10  11 12  13  14 15  16 17  18  19  20  C 


Marching  once  and  one-fourth  around  the  room,  the  pupils,  with 
hands  upon  their  hips,  may  vary  the  usual  step  thus : 

1.  Walk  on  toes;  2.  On  heels;  3.  On  right  toe  and  left  heel, 
with  a  springing  motion;  4.  On  left  toe  and  right  heel,  with  a  spring- 
ing  motion;    5.   Knees  stifi";     6.  Knees   much  bent;    7.  Toes   out; 


Toes  in. 
3d  Movement. 


1  should  now  be  near  A  on  the  line  AD,  and   32 
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near  C  on  the  line  BC.  Continuing  the  march,  1  enters  aisle  3 
where  32  stood  when  the  march  commenced,  and  passes  down,  taking 
quite  long  steps,  as  it  is  necessary  to  gain  a  quarter-round;  33  enters 
aisle  4,  where  40  stood  at  first,  and  passes  up,  taking  quite  short  steps. 
Two  hollow  squares,  each  half  as  large  as  the  first,  will  be  formed 
thus : 

23  22  21  20  19  18  17  55  54  53  52  51  50  49 

24  16  56  48 

25  15  57  47 

26  '  14  58  46 

27  13  59  45 

28  12  60  44 

29  11  61  43 

30  10  62  42 

31  9  63  41 

32  8  64  40 
12     3     4     5     6      7               33  34  35  36  37  38  39 

Passing  about  once  around, — 

Row  headed  by  1  stops  at  place ;  row  headed  by  9  passes  up  aisle  2, 
and  down  aisle  1  to  place ;  row  headed  by  17  passes  up  aisle  2  to 
place;  row  headed  by  25  stops  in  aisle  3  at  place;  row  headed  by  32 
stops  in  aisle  4  at  place;  row  headed  by  41  passes  down  7,  up  6, 
and  down  5  to  place ;  row  headed  by  49  passes  down  7,  and  up  6 
to  place ;  row  headed  by  64  passes  down  7  to  place. 


I  N  G       IX      SCHOOLS 


It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  see  how  difi"erently  the  common 
branches  of  school  instruction  are  valued  in  difiFerent  countries,  and 
how  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  they  are  now.  In  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, for  instance,  the  common  schools  were  created  by  the  reforma- 
tion. Liberal  clergymen  assembled  the  younger  portion  of  their  con- 
gregations once  or  twice  a  week  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  doctrines 
of  liberal  Christianity,  to  teach  them  Luther's  or  Calvin's  catechism 
and  such  hymns  and  tunes  as  had  been  conposed  by  the  reformers. 
In  order  to  enable  the  people  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves,  in- 
struction in  reading  became  soon  a  necessary  branch  of  these  meetings. 
In  large  parishes,  the  man  who  acted  as   cantor  and  sexton   was  em- 
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ployed  as  assistant-teacher,  who  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  would 
assemble  some  youngsters  in  his  workshop  or  dwelling-room  to  give 
them  some  instruction.  These  meetings  were  kept  up  even  through 
the  thirty-years  war,  with  the  difference  that  the  instruction  in  read- 
ing, singing,  and  the  catechism,  had  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  mostly  mechanics,  and  at  the  same  time  church-sex- 
tons and  schoolmasters.  In  almost  every  place  were  some  parents 
who  wished  to  secure  to  their  children  some  instruction  in  writing  or 
arithmetic.  They  made  arrangements  with  the  sexton,  and  paid  him 
weekly  or  monthly  a  remuneration  for  his  extra  trouble.  This  cus- 
tom had  become  so  universal  that,  about  1740,  Frederic  the  Great  be- 
gan to  require  of  all  the  schoolmasters  in  Prussia  to  teach  these  extra 
branches,  for  which  he  in  return  warranted  them  the  same  pay  as  school- 
money  which  hitherto  had  been  paid  voluntarily.  Subsequent  im- 
provements have  not  altered  the  original  plan  materially,  and  conse- 
quently in  all  the  common  schools  in  Germany  the  branches  already 
mentioned  consume  most,  in  many  cases  all,  the  school-time. 

The  schools  for  the  young  in  England  were  origiualfy  entirely,  and 
are  now  to  some  extent,  church  institutions,  where  reciting  the  cate- 
chism, reading  the  Gospel,  singing  chants,  psalm-tunes,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication-table, take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  Writ- 
ing is  taught  after  the  pupils  have  progressed  considerably  in  reading 
and  arithmetic,  while  History  and  Geography  receive  whatever  time 
can  well  be  spared. 

The  public  schools  of  America  were  opened  two  hundred  years  ago, 
with  the  view  of  making  instruction  accessible  to  all.  This  idea  has 
since  expanded  in  every  direction  :  within  the  last  thirty  years  liberal 
appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress,  states,  and  townships, 
and  our  common  schools  of  to-day  stand  unrivaled  before  the  world. 
Their  inward  and  outward  growth  is  astonishing.  The  branches 
taught  are  mainly  practical.  The  so-called  three  Rs  with  grammar 
and  geography  have  thus  far  furnished  the  mental  food.  Instruction 
in  the  various  branches  of  religion  was  left  to  the  church,  and  singing, 
which  takes  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  affections,  has  never  had  its 
due  place  in  the  school-room.  This  latter  fact  has  been  explained  in 
various  ways.  The  stern  necessities  which  the  Puritan  forefathers 
had  to  meet  developed  in  their  character  more  an  iron  will  and  set 
opinions  than  the  milder  affections  of  the  heart,  and  little  inclination 
was  therefore  felt  by  them  to  be  influenced  by  the  gentle  power  of  mu- 
sic. Again,  the  stern  religious  convictions  of  the  Puritans  closed  to 
them  many  sources  of  excellent  and  genuine  music.  The  so-called 
'  worldly '  songs  of  the  opera,  the  camp,  or  the  fireside,  were  not  stern 
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enough ;  and  the  thought  of  admitting  knowingly  into  their  temples 
an  air  taken  from  the  Roman  Catholics  or  the  Episcopal  church  never 
entered  their  minds.  The  number  of  sacred  tunes  within  the  first 
fifty  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock  was  limited  to  ten  or 
twelve  —  mostly  common  metre. 

The  consequences  of  such  neglect  are  plainly  visible.  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  England,  have  distinct  operas;  they  have  cre- 
ated and  maintained  separate  schools  of  music;  their  conservatories 
of  music  are  centres  around  which  clusters  all  eminent  musical  talent 
in  the  nation.  Large  associations  gather  thousands  of  singers  and  in- 
strumental performers  annually,  to  produce  the  master  works  of  emi- 
nent composers;  and  the  sacred  music  in  church,  the  classical  music 
in  the  concert-hall,  as  well  as  the  social  music  in  the  parlor,  are  all 
alike  benefited  by  these  festivals.  Love  of  music  is  favored  in  Italy 
by  the  genial  climate ;  but  in  cold  Germany  it  has  been  developed 
and  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  every  head-teacher  of  a  public 
school  is  as  such  almost  invariably  the  organist  and  cantor  of  a  church, 
and  as  such  desirous  of  drawing  out  in  school  all  the  talent  which  can 
be  found  for  his  choir. 

It  might  be  said  that  our  land  is  a  new  country,  where  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  firs^  to  be  sought.  This  is  true  of  the  extreme  West- 
ern States,  but  not  of  the  rest.  Sciences  and  the  fine  arts  have  had  a 
fair  chance  to  be  developed  in  the  older  states.  It  would  lead  us  too 
far  to  show  the  causes  why  music  has  remained  rather  behindhand. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  present  state  of  things.  The  history 
of  American  church-music  furnishes  a  woeful  succession  of  failures : 
voluntary  or  hired  choirs  and  congregational  singing  succeed  each 
other  in  rotation  according  to  the  will  of  committee-men,  who  are  in 
many  cases  unable  to  understand  the  importance  of  sacred  music.  We 
can  count  our  sacred  tune-books  by  scores,  our  tunes  by  the  thousands; 
and  one-half  of  these  are  productions  below  par,  while  the  gems  have 
been  borrowed  from  operas,  oratorios,  glees,  or  strains  taken  from  in- 
strumental music  of  other  nations.  We  have  no  national  sacred  mu- 
sic like  the  English  or  Germans.  We  have  as  a  nation  but  few  pa- 
triotic songs,  and  the  air  of  some  of  them  has  been  borrowed  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  Social  songs  and  glees  we  have  in  such  abund- 
ance, as  sheet-music  or  in  collections,  that  few  take  the  pains  to  re- 
member any ;  and  if  a  singer  is  asked  to  favor  the  company  with  a 
song,  then  the  demand  can  not  be  granted,  because  she  has  not  her 
music  with  her.  The  perverted  taste  of  many  regards  novelty,  not 
real  value,  as  the  criterion.  Our  collections  of  songs  for  public  and 
Sunday  schools  sufi'er  under  the   same  evil :  they  abound  in  quantity. 
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while  they  lack  woefully  in  sterling  quality.  The  gauge  by  which 
singers  in  concerts  are  judged  is  too  frequently  that  of  a  rapid  execu- 
tion of  difficult  passages,  even  if  these  should  be  void  of  genial 
meaning. 

How  can  a  better  state  of  things  be  produced  ?  is  the  question  which 
has  employed  some  of  the  finest  and  most  devoted  mflsicians  in  this 
country.  Without  denying  the  efficacy  or  necessary  cooperation  of 
other  means,  we  will  propose  a  sure  and  speedy  way  :  Let  the  school 
take  hold  of  singing. 

To  speak  of  vocal  music  as  an  excellent  means  to  display  the  va- 
rious faculties  of  the  child,  and  to  strengthen  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
head;  as  an  efficient  aid  in  school-discipline  j  as  an  indissoluble 
cement  which  will  tie  the  home,  the  church  and  the  street  to  the  school 
in  furnishing  appropriate  songs, —  seems  hardly  necessary,  because 
others  have  done  it  so  well  that  little  more  can  be  said.  Will  the 
school  take  hold  of  this  advantage  ?  "  Yes,"  say  the  school-boards  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  other  cities, 
"for  we  have  made  singing  a  regular  branch  of  school-instruction." 
"Yes,"  say  thousands  of  teachers  of  New  England,  "for  we  have  sung 
with  our  pupils,  although  not  at  the  command,  yet  with  the  permis- 
sion, of  our  superiors."  "  Yes,"  say  the  majority  of  normal  schools 
in  our  country,  "  for  we  have  begun  to  give  some  instruction  in  vocal 
music,  and  we  hope  soon  to  do  more."  "  Yes,"  says  the  well-pleased 
community,  "  provided  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  an  increase  of 
taxation."     "Yes."  say  the  teachers  as  a  body. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Teachers'  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  last 
August : 

Whe)-eas,  The  power  of  music  over  the  human  soul  has  been  proved  beyond 
question,  both  by  reason  and  experience ;  and  whereas  singing  is  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  most  popular  and  effective  kind  of  music ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  singing  should  be  taught  to  some  extent  in  every  public  school, 
and  that  public  teachers,  by  whom  in  most  cases  this  branch  of  instruction  will 
be  cultivated,  should  cultivate  their  musical  faculties  as  much  as  circumstances 
will  permit. 

Eesolved,  That  the  publication  of  a  suitable  collection  for  teachers,  containing 
songs  of  a  professional,  social,  patriotic  and  religious  character,  would  supply  an 
acknowledged  want  and  be  likely  to  meet  with  favor. 

And  again  in  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Convention,  held  last  De- 
cember in  Springfield,  the  teachers  voted  unanimously  as  follows : 

Whereas,  Music  draws  out  and  develops  man's  noblest  faculties,  exerting  a 

great  influence  upon  mind  and  character;   and 

Whereas,  Singing  is  the  most  effective  and  popular  branch  of  music  ;  therefore, 
Eesolved,  That  Vocal  Music  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools  on  an  equal 

footing  with  the  other  brandies  of  education. 
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Other  similar  resolutions  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  might 
be  quoted,  were  it  necessary. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  ideas,  two  things  must  necessarily  be 
done  by  us  teachers.  Every  one  who  likes  music  carries  the  capacity 
for  it  with  him.  By  making  some  efforts,  almost  every  teacher  can 
enable  himself,  by  advice,  encouragement,  or  example,  to  make  singing 
more  popular  in  his  school  and  town.  Let  this  be  done.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  there  should  be  more  singing  at  teachers'  conventions, 
where  male  and  female  voices  can  blend  in  four-part  songs.  The 
main  reason  why  this  has  not  been  done  more  frequently  has  been  the 
acknowledged  want  of  a  collection  of  songs  suited  for  this  purpose. 
The  writer  has  been  present  in  many  gatherings  of  teachers  who  were 
singers,  but  could  not  sing  by  heart  more  than  three  or  four  songs. 
A  trial  has  been  made  to  gather  such  songs  as  might  be  suitable  for 
such  occasions,  and  Root  &  Cady,  of  Chicago,  have  published  the  col- 
lection, containing  nineteen  four-part  songs  of  a  religious,  patriotic, 
social  and  professional  character.  While  this  little  book  is  not  as 
glare  as  might  be  desired,  it  contains  all  that  could  be  found  appro- 
priate. Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  publishers  for  addi- 
tions as  soon  as  they  can  be  had.  Teachers  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
the  enterprise  by  examining  these  Teachers'  ISongs,  using  them  in 
their  professional  meeting.?,  and  sending  to  George  F.  Root,  or  the 
undersigned,  good  original  poetry,  with  or  without  music. 
Chicago.  CHARLES  ANSORGB. 


A    W    A    K    E    N    I    N    G 


Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Thomjon. 

There  is  a  routine,  a  mechanical  daily  repetition,  in  all  schools: 
the  most  unwearied  enterprise  can  not  avoid  it.  Pieces  not  in  the 
bills,  however,  are  often  performed  at  concerts:  so  an  odd  feature  may 
occasionally  be  introduced  into  the  regular  programme  of  recitation  to 
vary  its  monotony. 

How  the  eye  of  the  dullest  pupil  brightens  as  the  teacher  steps 
aside  from  the  beaten  track  of  ordinary  study  and  presents  some  new 
thought,  some  novel  method,  to  his  brain  !  He  is  wide  awake,  and 
every  faculty  is  called  into  action.  Page's  '  Ear  of  corn '  is  a  familiar 
illustration  of  our  idea.     Oth^r  plans  may  be   employed   with   equal 
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success.  For  instance :  let  two  questions  be  given  at  the  close  of 
school  on  one  day,  to  be  answered  at  the  same  time  on  the  next.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  movement,  the  teacher  himself  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  furnish  the  queries;  but  as  soon  as  the  scholars  become 
familiar  with  the  operation,  interrogatories  will  pour  in  with  amusing 
rapidity.  The  supply  will  exceed  the  demand.  Here  are  a  few 
questions  selected  from  a  list  of  several  hundred  proposed  in  my  own 
school : 

1.  How  many  words  in  English  language? 

2.  Who  wrote  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains? 

3.  Where  is  largest  library  in  world  ? 

4.  What  state  most  miles  of  railroad  ? 

5.  Campbell's  longest  poem  't 

6.  America's  greatest  song-writer  ? 

As  soon  as  the  ambitious  boy  or  girl  reaches  home  after  hearing  two 
such  queries,  without  delay,  father  or  mother,  book  or  newspaper,  will 
be  consulted  to  obtain  the  required  information ;  the  entire  domestic 
circle  will  be  resolved  into  a  committee  of  research.  Through  the 
various  families  the  teacher  may  thus  awaken  a  whole  neighborhood, 
and  excite  an  intellectual  revival  that  shall  reach  the  aged  grandsire 
himself. 

Some  care  should  be  used  in  the  choice  of  these  questions.  None 
should  be  given  simply  to  puzzle ;  but  such  as  involve  interesting  or 
useful  knowledge.  Items  of  history,  geography,  travels,  biography, 
literature,  will  be  found  always  appropriate  and  entertaining. 

W.  w.  D. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX  3930.) 


Method  of  Recitation. —  To  the  pupil  the  time  of  recitation  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  other.  Then  he  brings  forward  the 
troubles  that  have  vexed  him  in  his  preparatory  study,  and  presents 
them  to  the  class  and  the  teacher  for  explanation.  A  principle  is  not 
understood,  a  rule  is  to  be  explained,  or  an  additional  illustration 
is  needed  to  bring  out  an  already  half-formed  and  confused  idea  of 
the  subject  of  the  lesson.  Unless  these  obstacles  are  judiciously  re- 
moved, the  time  is  not  only  lost,  but  worse  than  lost;  for,  in  stead  of 
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receiving  instruction,  the  class  ftills  into  the  habit  of  listlessness  and 
superficial  thought,  where  there  should  be  activity  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

The  object  of  an  exercise  should  be,  not  the  mere  accumulation  of 
a  required  amount  of  knowledge,  or  the  mastery  of  certain  principles, 
but  also  the  correct  training  of  the  pupils'  habits  of  mind,  which  are 
here  revealed  with  their  blemishes  and  deficiencies.  But  more  than 
this  :  their  mental  activity  is  to  be  shaped  and  to  receive  its  direction. 
At  no  time  is  the  teacher  so  emphatically  an  active  power  upon  his 
class.  His  mind  is  brought  in  contact  with  their  minds,  and  uncon- 
sciously he  impresses  upon  them  his  system  and  method  of  thought. 
The  motto  'As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school'  applies  with  no  less 
force  to  the  mind  than  to  the  morals  and  habits. 

An  essential  condition  to  a  good  recitation,  then,  is  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher,  and  a  readiness,  as  well  as 
ability,  to  explain  and  illustrate  it  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  class.  No  person  can  impart  to  another  a  knowledge  of  a 
subject  which  he  himself  does  not  understand,  and  a  teacher  ought 
not  to  take  the  time  of  the  class  to  prepare  himself  upon  the  lesson  or 
to  present  any  of  his  own  indistinct  ideas  to  discourage  them. 

But  suppose  this  condition  fulfilled,  and  a  class  presented  for  reci- 
tation. It  is  necessary  first  to  be  satisfied  that  they  understand  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  and  the  principles  involved.  Frequently  the 
former  object  may  be  secured  and  assistance  rendered  in  the  latter  by 
a  familiar  illustration.  Tell  them,  for  instance,  that  interest  is  of  the 
nature  of  rent  for  a  house,  or  hire  for  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  that, 
in  stead  of  being  computed  at  a  given  price  per  day  or  month,  the  bor- 
rower pays  for  the  use  of  the  money,  each  year,  a  sum  equal  to  a  cer- 
tain per  cent.,  or  so  many  hundredths  of  the  money  used,  and  the  class 
may  be  assisted  to  perceive  the  object  of  the  rule  and  the  method  of 
its  application.  If  only  a  particular  part  of  the  subject  or  process  is 
not  mastered,  time  may  be  spent  with  that  step  alone  till  it  is  made 
clear.  When  the  obstacles  in  the  way  are  located,  proceed  at  once  to 
remove  them,  and  work  at  them  till  they  disappear,  and  strengthen 
the  class  to  remove  them  themselves,  without  stopping  to  approach 
them  every  time  by  going  over  the  previous  part  of  the  course. 

The  principles  of  a  subject  or  rule  mastered,  next  follows  its  appli- 
cation, which  should  test  the  thoroughness  of  the  class  and  occupy 
most  of  the  time.  In  this  methods  differ  widely.  Each  has  its  merits, 
and  is  better  adapted  to  certain  circumstances  than  the  rest.  It  is  well 
not  to  be  confined  to  any  particular  one,  but  to  resort  to  others  at  times. 
Whatever  may  be  the  method,  attention  is  an  essential  feature  of  all 
16 
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good  class-exercises.  By  this  we  mean  an  active,  thinking  attention, 
•which  calls  for  much  the  same  effort  from  the  listener  as  from  the 
speaker,  whether  it  is  teacher  or  pupil,  and  not  a  listless,  passive  turn- 
ing of  the  countenance,  while  the  thought,  if  there  is  any,  is  upon 
something  beside  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  the  recitation  should  be  a  working  one,  that  is,  that  the  most 
labor  possible  should  be  accomplished  and  the  greatest  progress  made 
in  the  given  time. 

To  facilitate  this,  it  is  well  for  each  pupil  to  come  to  the  exercise 
with  the  solution  of  all  examples,  whether  correct  or  not,  preserved 
on  slate  or  paper.  Let  attention  be  called  to  the  examples  in  order, 
and  the  mistakes  discovered  and  explained,  if  they  are  in  method,  but 
if  in  process,  passed  by.  If  any  errors  in  computation  are  found,  they 
show  simply  a  lack  of  care,  and  time  need  not  be  taken  to  rectify  them. 
Explanations  necessary  to  clear  up  all  difficulties  of  any  of  their  num- 
ber will  generally  be  furnished  by  the  class  themselves, 

A  portion  of  each  recitation  can  be  very  profitably  employed  in 
working  examples  given  at  the  time,  in  application  of  the  rule.  The 
same  example  should  be  given  to  the  whole  jlass.  These  the  teacher 
can  readily  frame,  adapting  them  to  the  -wants  of  his  pupils.  A  full 
comprehension  of  a  principle,  or  the  solution  of  an  example  which  the 
pupil  has  time  to  study  upon,  is  not  sufficient.  If  a  lady  buys  ma- 
terial for  a  dress,  or  a  farmer  sells  a  load  of  produce,  and  they  are 
unable  to  compute  the  value  at  the  time,  their  knowledge  is  of 
secondary  merit.  What  the  scholar  knows  should  be  made  practical ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  consider  the  presentation  of  such  examples 
as  those  referred  to  of  great  importance,  regarding  their  solution  as 
the  test  of  scholarship,  and  letting  the  results  determine  largely  the 
standing  on  the  class-book. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  reference  has  been  made  to  the  black- 
board.    Something  may  be  said  of  its  use  in  our  next. 

Solutions.— 62  {Sept.  1863).   'J^J^\%\=^...\y\. 
\  'A  0 

Cubing  [l],-J+19^=-i^... [2];  clearing  of  fractions,  2a;'— 125x= 
4875. ..[8] ;  multiplying  [3]  by  2x,  and  completing  the  square  by  add- 
ing 900a;»+(^y  to  both  members,  4a;*4-650x'-f  {^X  =  900a:" 

+9750a;-f  [^V;  extracting  square  root,  2x^+^  =  30x  H-*^ 


6M) 
4 


dropping  —^  from  both  members,  and  dividing  by  x,  2a:=30  :  whence 
x=\b,  Ans.  M.  J.  V. 
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71.  Let  BC,  in  the  figure,  denote  the  part  of  the  tree  left  standing 
after  it  was  broken,  and  AB  the  broken  part.  CD  will  then  denote 
the  horizontal  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  tree  to 
the  broken  piece,  and  AC  the  distance  down  the 
hill  where  the  top  of  the  tree  struck.  Draw  AE, 
parallel  to  CD,  and  produce  BC  till  it  meets  AE  in 
the  point  E.  We  then  have  two  right-angled  tri- 
angles with  a  common  angle  B. 

Let  x=BC,  ?/=AE,  ^=CE,  and  150— jf=AB. 
Then  y'-^z'=d5\..[l^  ;  a; :  20  ::x-\-z  :  ?/...[2]  ;  and 
{l^0—xy={x-\-zy-\-y\..l3'].     From  [1]  we  have 

y'^SS"— 2\..[4];  from  [2]  we  have  i/=2o/^±£^ 

...[5].       Substituting  [4]  in  [3],   >:=^izi^^-^^^ 

...[6].     Substituting  [6]  in  [5],  we  haYey=2o(^±^l^^^^\ 

...[7].     Substituting  [6]  and  [7]  in  [1],  /20(?^!±?1|IJ=:^-^^^)  V 

+  /21^75— SOO.Ty^.,^, .    ^^^^^^  3468.x*— 529800x''+20906625a;» 

— 204240000x+7242010000=0.  Resolving  this  biquadratic  equa- 
tion by  Horner's  method,  we  find  the  value  of  x  to  be  61.81327+  feet, 
Ans. 

73.  0.  S.  W.  sends  us  the  following  mental  algebraic  solution  : 
The  price  per  acre  lacks  Iqr.  of  being  20£,  or  it  is  20£ — y^^^-     So 

the  number  of  acres  is  20 — -gi^.     The  product  of  these  two  quantities 
is400£-,L£-|-(_i_)^£.    _i-£=10d.    (gi^)^£^^^/ar.    Uniting  the 
three,  we  have  400£— 10d.  +  ^^j,far.,  or,  399£  19s.  2d.  yi^far.,  Ans. 
Will  not  some  one  send  a  mental  arithmetical  solution  ? 

74.  If  3  boys  eat  the  melon,  each  one  will  eat  }  of  it.  If  the  first 
owns  I  and  eats  i,  he  sells  f — J  of  the  melon, =^''^  ;  and  if  the  second 
owns  I  and  eats  i,  he  sells  | — i  of  the  meloD,=2'j  ;  and  as  both  sell 
2^4,  the  first  will  sell  |  of  the  amount  sold,  and  is  entitled  to  i  of  the 
shilling,  and  the  second  sells  i  of  the  amount  sold,  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  i  of  the  shilling.  J.  HAY. 

Solved  also  by  T.  Kavanaugh  and  J.  Johnson,  Third-Ward  School,  Springfield. 

Solutions  were  received  as  follows,  too  late  for  insertion  last  month :  68.  R. 
Downs,  G.  B.  Nay.  69.  E.  Manierre,  Moseley  School;  Pupillus;  and  an  algebra- 
ical solution  from  J.  J.  C,  Nihvood  School.     70.  E.  Manierre. 

Correspondents  will  please  send  their  names  as  well  as  initials. 

Problems.— 78.  Given  a:+a:^=^'"^^"*"-+4,  y(_l—x)=y(y-\-4:), 
to  find  the  values  of  x  and  y.  ^  M.  J.  v. 
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79.  Sold  J  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  cost  of  f  the  same,  and  after- 
ward sold  i  the  remainder  for  i  what  I  sold  the  first  for,  and  finally 
sold  the  remainder  at  cost.     What  did  I  gain  per  cent.?  A.  L. 

80.  A  walk,  of  the  uniform  breadth  of  2  rods,  surrounding  a  public 
square,  contains  just  1  acre.     What  is  the  side  of  the  inclosed  square  ? 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  1 
Springfield,  III,  February  22, 1864.      ( 

TAX    ON    SCHEDULES. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Can  you  instruct  us  intelligibly  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp-law, 
as  applied  to  schedules?  Some  say  no  stamp  is  required  ;  others  say  one  stamp 
of  ten  cents  is  required;  others  think  two  stamps  of  Jive  cents  each  are  required; 
and  still  others  say  that  a  schedule  must  have  three  stamps.  Please  inform  us 
whether  a  schedule  requires  to  be  stamped,  and  if  so,  how  many  stamps  are  to  be 
used,  and  of  what  denomination,  and  how  applied  ? 

The  instructions  already  issued  from  this  Department  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  stamping  schedules  we  thought  to  be  plain  and  intelligible. 
In  the  April  (1863)  number  of  the  Teacher,  the  following  specific  in- 
structions were  given  for  the  guidance  of  directors  and  teachers  in 
perfecting  schedules  passing  under  their  hands  : 

Does  a  Schedule  require  a  Stamp  ?  —  Teachers'  Schedules  must  be  twice  stamped. 
A  schedule  is  a  complex  instrument,  parts  of  which  are  taxable,  and  a  part  un- 
taxable. The  schedule  proper  (which  is  simply  a  statistical  journal  of  the  school) 
requires  no  stamp.  The  certificates,  without  which  the  schedule  can  not  be  le- 
gally accredited,  must  each  be  stamped.  I  make  no  account  of  the  order  attached 
to  the  schedule,  as  that  is  not  recognized  in  the  legal  form  prescribed  in  See.  53, 
and  hence  constitutes  no  part  of  the  legal  schedule.  Whether  it  be  best  to  attach 
the  order  to  the  schedule  by  printing  or  writing  it  upon  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  question  involving  considerations  of  convenience  only,  and  may  be  left 
to  directors. 

Who  Stamps  the  Schedules  ?  —  According  to  the  instructions  given  to  teachers 
in  my  Circular  of  February,  schedules  required  but  a  single  stamp  of  ten  cents 
each,  to  be  fixed  upon  the  instrument  by  the  teacher.  But  by  the  recent  changes 
in  the  stamp  law,  resulting  from  tlie  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  (which  decisions  have  been  embodied  in  the  published  amendments  to 
the  original  law),  a  schedule  now  requires  two  stamps  in  stead  of  one,  said  stamps 
to  be  affixed  to  the  certificates  contained  in  the  schedule.  Originally  miscellaneous 
certificates  required  each  a  stamp  of  teu  cents ;  but  the  tax  on  such  papers  has 
been  reduced  one-half,  so  that  while  the  tax  upon  the  schedule  is  still  ten  cents, 
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as  at  first,  the  instrument  now  requires  two  stamps;  the  first  (five  cents)  being 
affixed  by  the  teacher  to  liis  certificate,  and  the  second  (five  cents)  by  the  directors 
to  their  certificate. 

Are  Orders  to  be  Stamped?  —  Written  orders,  issued  by  school-officers,  for  the 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  require  to  be  stamped  when  th(i  amount  expressed 
in  the  order  i*  $20  or  over.  The  law  is  that  an  "order  for  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  exceeding  |20,  drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons,  at  sight  or  on 
demand,  [shall  be  stamped]  two  cents." 

Question  :  When  the  order  is  written  on  the  back  of  tlie  schedule,  does  it  require  an  additional 
stamp  ? 

All  orders,  wherever  or  however  written,  'for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  exceeding  $20',  require  to  be  stamped. 

In  issuing  these  instructions,  I  complied  most  literally  and  strictly 
with  the  higher  and  authoritative  instructions  received  from  the  acting 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  whose  opinions  had  been  solicited. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  after  having  sought  and  objtained  specific 
instructions  upon  the  subject  referred  to  from  the  highest  ofl&cial 
sources,  to  read  the  following  in  the  May  (1863)  number  of  the 
Teacher  : 

SrAMP  Ditties. — 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  \ 
Washingtm,  March  19, 1863.  J 

Sir: — Yours  of  March  16,  including  Schedule  and  accompanying  certificate  of 
Teacher  and  School  Directors,  is  received. 

In  reply  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  certificate  of  the  teacher  is 
exempt  from  stamp  duty,  and  that  the  certificate  of  the  directors  is  subject  to  a 
stamp  duty  of  5  cents.     Very  respectfully,  C.  F.  ESTEE,  Acting  Com'r. 

To  Newell  Mathews,  Esq.,  School  Commissioner,  Princeton,  111. 

Instructions  so  flatly  contradictory,  emanating  from  the  same  source, 
were  indeed  calculated  to  perplex  the  understanding  upon  a  subject 
which,  if  uncommented  upon,  might  have  been  plain  enough.  One  is 
reminded,  in  this  business,  of  the  unsophisticated  parishioner  to  whom 
the  curate  had  loaned  '  Pilgrim's  Progress',  with  learned  and  critical 
annotations  or  under-readiugs,  and  who,  when  being  asked  '  how  he 
got  along  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ',  replied,  '  Bravely  I  I  under- 
stand every  word  of  the  book,  it  's  so  simple  and  plain-like,  and  I  'm 
makin'  considerable  headway  against  the  notes."  The  stamp  law  it- 
self seems  to  be  plain  enough,  and  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  business 
men  would  be  of  easy  application ;  but  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  make 
^headway  against  the  notes',  if  they  prove  so  contradictory  as  those 
referred  to. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  latest  opinion  of  the  Department  at  Washing- 
ton upon  the  subject  of  stamping  schedules,  I  addressed  a  letter  on 
the  7th  of  the  present  month  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
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uue,  inclosing  a  printed  schedule,  properly  filled  so  as  to  indicate  un- 
mistakably the  legal  character  of  the  instrument,  and  requested  that 
functionary  to  instruct  me  specifically  as  to  the  duty  of  school-officers 
and  teachers  in  the  premises.  The  following  is  the  reply,  received 
February  20th  : 

Treasdrt  Department,  Office  of  Internal  Revenue,  1 
Washington,  February  nth,  1864.  j 

Sir:  — I  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  7th,  inclosing  a  school-schedule,  and 
inquiring  whether  it  is  subject  to  stamp  duty,  that  it  is  subject  to  hoo  Jive-cent 
stamps,  one  upon  each  certificate. 

Very  respectfully,  EDW.  KOLLINS,  Dep.  Com'r. 

Our  instructions,  then,  remain  unchanged.  Schedules  require  to 
be  stamped.  Each  schedule  requires  t^vo  stamps,  of  five  cents  each : 
the  first  to  be  affixed  by  the  teacher  to  his  certificate,  the  second  to 
be  affixed  by  the  directors  to  their  certificate. 

Our  instructions,  also,  with  reference  to  the  stamping  of  orders  ac- 
companying the  schedule  are  reaffirmed.  The  law  is,  that  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  exceeding  |20,^drawu  upon  any 
person  or  persons,  at  sight  or  on  demand,  shall  be  stamped  two  cents. 
Orders  drawn  for  an  amount  of  $20  o?'  less  require  no  stamp. 

JOHN  P.  BROOKS,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


MICHIGAN   DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  M.  GREGORY,  J.  M.  B.  SILL,  AND  A.  S.  WELCH. 


TEACHING   YOUNG   CHILDREN   TO   READ 


I  RECENTLY  received,  from  a  young  lady,  a  letter  in  which  the  writer 
bewailed  her  wretched  success  in  teaching  young  children  to  read,  and 
asked  for  advice  and  instruction.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  shall 
be  likely  to  meet  the  wants  of  other  inexperienced  teachers  if  I  an- 
swer my  correspondent's  letter  through  the  pages  of  the  Teacher. 
I  shall  therefore  address  the  above-mentioned  lady  in  a  very  ram- 
bling style,  and  others  are  welcome  to  listen  to  the  conversation  and 
get  the  benefit  of  it,  provided  there  is  benefit  in  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  answer  your  question  about  the  length 
of  lessons.     It  is  as  though  one  should   ask   me  "  How  far  ought  a 
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man  to  walk  in  a  day?"  I  might  answer,  "On  a  hard  level  road, 
thirty  miles;  up-hill,  or  across  plowed  ground,  fifteen  miles;  across 
plowed  ground  and  up-hill,  ten  miles."  The  truth  is,  you  must  judge 
of  the  proper  length  for  a  lesson  according  to  the  diificulties  contained 
in  it.  If  upon  examination  you  find  a  single  sentence  crowded  with 
new  and  unfamiliar  words,  the  single  sentence  may  be  too  long  to  be 
mastered  in  a  single  lesson.  If  you  find  several  sentences  made  up  of 
worda  already  known,  you  may  assign  them  all  safely.  This  advice  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  only  such  classes  as  have  made  some  little  pro- 
gress in  reading. 

Having  thus  answered  your  only  specific  question,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  ofi'er  some  advice  upon  several  points  connected  with  this  subject. 

See  that  your  classes  are  provided  with  proper  apparatus.  A  slate 
and  pencil  are  almost  indispensable,  and  a  proper  book  is  needed  at 
the  outset.  It  is  not  often  that  you  can  select  the  book  you  prefer  to 
use;  but  if  ever  you  have  that  privilege,  select  one  whose  first  lessons 
are  easy  and  simple,  but  not  absurd  and  senseless,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  of  our  primers.  Be  sure  also  to  select  one  which  gives  you  a 
great  many  repetitions  of  the  words  first  used. 

Now,  before  commencing  operations  upon  the  waiting  learner,  get  a 
proper  idea  of  the  work  you  have  in  hand  clearly  before  you.  Re- 
member that  the  first  thing  to  be  acquired  by  the  beginner  in  reading 
is  perfect  familiarity  with  a  certain  stock  of  words  and  the  ability  to 
pronounce  them  at  sight,  any  where,  without  difficulty  or  hesitation. 
There  can  be  no  reading  until  at  least  a  few  words  are  thus  learned. 
A  moment's  thought  will  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
You  have  two  distinct  and  separate  things  to  do :  first  to  teach  words, 
their  form  and  their  meaning,  and  next  to  teach  your  classes  to  read 
them  properly  when  they  are  arranged  in  connected  discourse ;  and 
these  two  things  must  inevitably  be  done  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
stated  them.  Of  course,  reading  must  keep  pace  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  words,  and  the  two  processes  must  run  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other ;  but  they  must  not,  for  a  long  time,  be  mingled  nor  con- 
fused. In  the  early  stages  of  primary  education  loord-learyiing  is 
and  must  be  important  and  conspicuous;  while  after  a  time,  when 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  elocution  proper  requires  much 
the  larger  share  of  attention.  With  beginners,  then,  our  main  labor 
is  to  assist  them  in  acquiring  a  complete  familiarity  with  the  form  and 
appearance  of  a  number  of  simple  and  common  words.  This  is  not 
reading,  but  rather  a  preparation  for  reading;  and  lack  of  thorough- 
ness in  it  occasions  most  of  the  drawling  so  common  in  many  school- 
rooms.     Drawling  is  in  nine  cases  in  ten  a  mere  dodge  on  the  part  of 
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the  pupil  to  make  time  for  a  difficult  word  which  he  sees  some  where 
in  advance;  and  thorough  preparation  and  complete  familiarity  with 
the  words  of  the  passage  are  the  best  remedies  for  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  thoroughness  in  this  pre- 
paratory work.  No  one,  great  or  small,  old  or  young,  who  hesitates  or 
stumbles  in  naming  the  words  upon  the  printed  page  can  be  said  to 
read.  It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  know  how  to 
make  this  prepai'ation  thoroughly  and  well,  and  to  understand  the 
best  methods  of  accomplishing  it. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  help  you  more  in  this  preparation  than 
drawing  a  sharp  and  severe  line  between  words  that  your  class  are  sup- 
posed to  know  and  those  that  are  yet  to  be  learned.  If  you  do  your 
whole  duty,  both  you  and  your  class  will  know  any  new  word  to  be  a 
stranger  as  soon  as  your  eye  rests  upon  it.  There  should  be  no  con- 
fused half-way  work.  Whenever  a  new  word  is  encountered,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  conquered  before  it  is  altogether  abandoned.  Do  not 
leave  it  until  it  is  incapable  of  giving  your  class  fur4.her  annoyance.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  a  new  word  has  been  encountered  no- 
thing else  shall  be  done  until  the  class  is  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  but 
only  that  the  word  shall  not  be  forgotten  nor  altogether  passed  by  until 
it  is  as  familiar  as  the  face  of  a  friend.  You  must  never  cease  drilling 
upon  it,  reviewing  it,  and  hammering  at  it,  until  it  can  be  safely  placed 
upon  the  list  of  known  words.  This  refers  to  words  in  common  use, 
for  rare  or  unusual  words  have  no  place  in  this  first  stock  in  trade.  If 
such  words  occur  in  your  reading-lessons,  avoid  them  if  possible,  and 
at  all  events  pass  them  by  without  expending  much  labor  upon  them. 

All  this  time  make  haste  slowly.  If  one  day  is  not  enough  for 
learning  a  word,  take  move  than  one,  only  never  leave  it  to  be  classed 
anoug  known  words  until  you  are  sure  of  it.  As  the  number  of  known 
words  increases,  combine  them  so  as  to  make  as  much  reading  as  pos- 
sible of  them,  always  requiring  that  the  reading  shall  be  done  without 
stumbling  or  hesitation  or  drawling.  It  is  often  necessary  to  divide 
each  recitation-time  for  young  readers  into  two  parts  :  in  the  first  part 
test  their  knowledge  of  words  by  requiring  them  to  pronounce  the 
lesson  backward,  or  by  any  other  method  your  ingenuity  suggests ; 
in  the  second  part  let  the  class  read. 

Make  it  a  rule  that  no  pupil  shall  attempt  to  read  a  passage  until 
you  are  reasonably  sure  that  he  can  call  all  the  words  at  sight,  promptly 
and  correctly.  You  will  not  need  to  test  some  members  of  your  class, 
you  know  you  can  depend  upon  them;  others  you  must  watch  narrowly. 
One  thing  more  in  this  connection  :  there  is  never  any  proper  or  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  blundering  upon  words  in  a  reading-lesson.     If  there 
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is  bluudering  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  who  should  have  followed 
the  rule  given  above  and  tested  the  pupil  thoroughly  upon  his  fa- 
miliarity with  the  new  words  in  the  lesson  before  allowing  it  to  be  read. 

Endeavor  to  make  some  good  use  of  the  time  spent  by  pupils  out  of 
the  class-exercise.  Kesolve  to  do  nothing  in  the  few  and  precious  mo^ 
ments  of  recitation  that  can  be  done  at  the  desks.  A  regular  and  well* 
arranged  system  will  enable  you  to  secure  some  preparation  from  even 
the  youngest.  I  have  found  it  useful  to  make  out  full  programmes  of 
work  for  primary  schools,  so  that  the  occupation  of  pupils  at  their 
seats  should  be  as  perfectly  timed  and  as  well  understood  as  their 
recitatiou-exercises.  The  time  thus  occupied  by  pupils  can  be  devoted 
in  part  to  preparation  for  reading.  We  are  accustomed  to  arrange 
this  as  follows  :  At  the  close  of  each  recitation  the  new  word  or  words 
in  the  next  lesson  are  pointed  out  and  pronounced  by  the  teacher  and 
by  the  class  :  they  are  also  carefully  printed  by  the  teacher  upon  a 
part  of  the  blackboard  assigned  to  this  class  and  marked  with  its  let- 
ter or  number.  When  the  members  of  the  class  resume  their  seats, 
their  first  work  is  to  search  their  primers  diligently  for  the  new  words 
printed  in  their  corner  of  the  board.  This  exercise  is  much  enjoyed 
by  children,  who  go  at  '  hunting  words  ',  as  we  call  it,  with  great  spirit 
and  interest.  It  is  an  exercise  of  great  profit  also,  and  aids  powerfully 
in  fixing  upon  their  memories  the  forms  of  the  words.  In  order  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  however,  the  primer  should  repeat  the  first  words 
used  many  timers,  so  that  the  pupil  need  not  look  through  whole  pages 
in  a  fruitless  and  discouraging  search.  This  work  is  continued  through 
the  time  occupied  by  the  next  class-exercise. 

The  next  work,  preparatory  to  reading,  is  printing  these  same  new" 
words  upon  slates  properly  ruled  for  the  purpose.  Young  pupils 
should  not  be  allowed  to  undertake  printing  until  some  practice  has 
been  had  in  drawing  lines  and  angles.  The  letters  of  the  English  al- 
phabet are  too  complicated  to  be  taken  as  the  first  drawing-lesson  by 
young  children.  But  while  they  are  gaining  this  ability  to  print  we  sub- 
stitute another  exercise,  equally  valuable  as  a  preparation,  viz.,  forming 
the  new  words  by  means  of  letters  printed  on  separate  bits  of  paste- 
board. Being  furnished  with  a  handful  of  mixed  letters,  they  select 
the  ones  required,  and  arrange  them  upon  their  desks  in  proper  form 
and  order.  This  is  genuine  fun  for  boys  and  girls,  especially  if  they 
are  allowed,  after  finishing  the  prescribed  words,  to  spell  out  each 
other's  names  and  copy  signs  and  placards  or  passages  from  their  primers. 

With  such  preparation  as  here  described,  and  earnest  work  during 
class-exercise,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
primary  reading.  s. 
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The  National  Teachers'  Association. —  Every  body  complained  of  the  crowded 
programme  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  at  Chicago,  last  August. 
Few  persons  besides  the  president  and  secretary  were  able  or  even  wished  to  sit 
out  half  the  exercises,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  this  difficulty  would 
be  remedied  in  the  next  programme. 

In  the  address  of  Mr.  Philbrick  he  suggested  several  topics  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  whom  his  address  was  referred,  of  which  Mr. 
Pradt,  of  Wisconsin,  was  chairman,  and  in  their  report  they  recommended  the 
assignment  of  the  topics  to  certain  gentlemen  with  instructions  to  prepare 
lectures  for  the  next  meeting.  They  further  reported  that  they  had  conferred 
with  most  of  the  gentlemen  named,  and  that  they  had  signified  "their  willingness 
to  perform  the  duty  assigned.  Twelve  gentlemen  were  named :  Dr.  J.  N.  MeJil- 
ton,  A.  S.  Kissell,  Richard  Edwards,  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  J.  ^.  Bulkley,  G.  W.  Hoss, 
J.  G.  McMynn,  E.  P.  Weston,  Henry  Barnard,  J.  M.  Gregory,  Noble  Butler,  and 
J.  W.  Andrews. 

What  business  a  committee  on  the  President's  Address  had  thus  to  anticipate 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Counselors  in  preparing  a  programme  for  the  next 
meeting  is  not  clear  to  us.  Here  are  twelve  set  lectures  provided  for,  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  the  last  programme,  full  as  it  was,  called  for.  Under  instructions  to 
provide  a  lighter  programme  and  obliged  to  shoulder  a  dozen  lectures  on  subjects 
and  by  persons  chosen  by  some  body  else,  the  programme  committee  is  in  a  fine 
situation.  Twelve  lectures  in  three  August  days  with  the  thermometer  at  90° ; 
the  idea  is  ridiculous. 

We  need  at  the  next  meeting  more  off-hand  discussion.  There  were  hundreds 
at  the  last  who  came  ready  to  say  a  word,  and  who  felt  disappointed  in  not  being 
allowed  an  opportunity.  And  they  should  have  had  it.  As  regards  the  twelve 
gentlemen  named  above,  it  seems  to  us  that  they  should,  in  courtesy  to  the  com- 
mittee, decline  to  prepare  these  lectures  unless  particularly  invited  by  them  to  do 
it.  In  no  other  way  can  the  committee  be  freed  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they 
have  been  placed. 

Two  New  Words. —  A  pamphlet  has  just  been  published  bearing  the  title 
'Miscegenation  '.  The  author  coins  this  word,  which  means  mixture  of  races,  in 
order  to  avoid  using  the  word  amalgamation,  which  is  peculiarly  odious,  and  fails 
to  give  the  full  idea  intended.  He  also  constructs  the  word  'melaleukation', 
which  means  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,  while  miscegenation  applies  to  all 
mixtures  of  bloods.  The  word  miscegenation  may  be  tolerated,  but  the  other  is 
too  awkward  for  general  use.  The  old  word  amalgamation  would  be  just  as  well, 
as  it  has  acquired  by  long  use  the  significance  sought  for,  although  it  is  not 
strictly  involved  in  its  composition. 

Penny-wise  and  Pound-foolish. —  For  the  paltry  sura  of  one  hundred  dollars,  a 
man  who  confessedly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Chicago  has  been 
allowed  to  resign  the  position  which  he  has  held  for  eight  years  with  honor  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  a  large  community,  and  engage  in  other  business.  As  if 
the  influence  of  such  a  man  could  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents !  Preeminently 
fitted  for  the  occupation  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  a  power  in  his  school-room,  in  the  streets  about  the  school,  in  the  homes  of 
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the  large  district,  which  his  successor,  bo  he  never  so  able,  can  not  hope  for  many 
a  year  to  be.  His  scholars  loved  him,  and  their  parents  respected  him  ;  and  had 
he  felt  like  accepting  their  generous  offer,  several  times  the  sum  required  would 
within  twenty-four  hours  have  indicated  their  desire  for  him  to  have  retained  his 
position.  A  man  who  would  have  filled  the  position  of  city  superintendent  with 
as  much  honor  as  he  did  that  of  principal  of  the  Jones  School,  whose  loss  in  the 
State  Association  will  be  no  less  severely  felt  than  at  home,  —  such  a  man  h:iS 
been  sacrificed  for  a  hundred  dollars ! 

Hon.  S.  p.  Bates  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copv  of  the  Pennsr/ioauia 
School  Report  for  1863. 

Thk  Powkr  of  a  Capital. —  The  Decatur  Maynet,  in  a  late  issue,  contained  the 
following  statement:  "Wilkie  Collins  is  at  Naples,  111,  and  incapable  of 
work."  No  one  was  more  astonisiiod  to  learn  of  the  presence  of  so  distinguished 
a  person  in  this  vicinity  than  the  good  people  of  that  little  under-water  Illinois- 
river  village.  If  he  were  there  they  certainly  had  not  seen  him.  It  turns  out 
that  the  item  should  have  read  thus:  "  Wilkie  Collins  is  at  Naple:"-,  ill,  and  inca- 
pable of  work." 

New  Orleans. —  The  school-system  of  this  city  has  been  vastly  improved  under 
Federal  rule.  The  schools  have  been  organized  under  common  regulations,  doing 
away  with  former  irregularities;  the  English  language  only  is  taught  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,  in  stead  of  the  Ficneli  as  formerly,  and  other  improvements  equally 
important  have  been  introduced,  making  the  system  vastly  more  efficient  and  far- 
reaching  than  ever  before. 

Separating  the  Sexes  in  School. —  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher, 
uses,  on  this  point,  the  following  language : 

"The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  have  been  educated  to- 
gether; and  as  a  whole  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on  the  earth.  Edu- 
cation in  England  is  given  separately,  and  we  have  never  heard  from  practical 
men  that  any  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrangement.  Some  influential  indi- 
viduals mourn  over  the  prejudice  on  this  point.  In  such,  a  larger  number  of  girls 
turned  out  badly  who  had  been  educated  alone  until  they  attained  the  age  of  ma- 
jority than  those  who  were  otherwise  brought  up.  The  separation  of  the  sexes 
has  been  found  to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated,  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  those 
girls  educated  in  schools  or  convents,  apiirt  from  boys,  the  greater  majority  go 
wrong  within  a  month  after  being  let  loose  in  society  and  meeting  the  other  sex. 
They  can  not,  it  is  said,  resist  the  slightest  compliment  or  flattery.  The  separa- 
tion is  intended  to  keep  them  strictly  moral ;  but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually 
generates  the  very  principle  desired  to  be  avoided.  We  may  repeat,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  the  girls  as  high,  intellectually,  without  boys  as  with  them  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  boys,  morally,  as  high  without  girls.  The  girls 
morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellectually  elevate  the  girls.  But  more 
than  this:  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  boys,  and  boys  are  also 
intellectually  elevated  by  the  presence  of  the  girls.  Girls  brought  up  with  boys 
are  more  positively  moral,  and  boys  brought  up  in  schools  with  girls  are  more 
positively  intellectual,  by  the  sof'toning  influencL'  of  the  female  character.  In  the 
Normal  Seminary,  at  Glasgow,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  resulted  from  the 
more  natural  course.  Boys  and  girls,  from  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  to  that 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  have  been  confined  in  the  same  class-room,  galleries,  and 
play-grounds,  without  impropriety,  and  they  are  never  separated  except  at  needle- 
work." 

Quite  apropos  is  the  remark  of  Prof  Agassiz  in  a  late  lecture  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts : 

"  Boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  should  be  less  cloistered.  They  should  be 
associated  in  the  school,  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  shop.  Their  influences  should 
be  pure  and  healthful,  and  thus  would  the  race  attain  more  perfect  development. 
Society  will  then  be  put  on  a  higher  foundation." 
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"  Baby  Sleeps." — The  following  exquisite  little  gem  comes  from   the  Loudon 
At/ienceum  : 

The  baby  wept ; 
The  mother  took  it  from  the  nurse's  arms, 
And  hushed  its  fears  and  soothed  its  vain  alarms, 

And  baby  slept. 

Again  it  weeps; 
And  God  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's  arms  — 
From  present  griefs  and  future  unknown  harms, 

And  baby  sleeps. 

Advice  to  Teachers. — 

some  times  l-#5rvS* — I ;  but  never,  oh  never 


Quite  Time. —  A  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  correspondent  of  the  Cinchinati  Ga- 
zette says  that  the  subject  of  education  is  receiving  marked  attention  from  the  leg- 
islature of  that  state.  As  proving  that  teachers  as  well  as  pupils  need  to  be  looked 
after,  the  writer  mentions  the  fact  that  the  following  notice,  written  by  the  school- 
master, was  recently  posted  on  the  door  of  a  school-house  near  Frankfort: 

Notiss. —  No  swarin,  cursin  or  runnin  a  bowt  luse  or  hollerin  in  this  scul. 

"His  Soul  is  Marching  on." — John  Brown's  daughter  is  teaching  freedmen  at 
Fortress  Monroe. 

The  Englishman's  Geography. —  The  author  of  'Guy  Livingston',  an  English 
novel  of  some  reputation,  has  lately  tasked  his  genius  to  describe  the  beautiful  ap- 
pearance produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  lights  of  Philadelphia  on  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehannah.  To  illuminate  to  that  extent  the  Philadelphians  must  have 
better  and  cheaper  gas  than  is  just  now  obtained  in  some  Western  cities  we 
know  of. 

Three  Days  in  the  Drifts. —  The  Dvmn  Telegraph  contains  a  highly  poetic  and 
graphic  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  teachers  on  the  northern  train  from  the 
Association,  by  our  correspoodent  W.  W.  D. 

Every  where  but  Chicago.— The  Providenee  (R.  I.)  school  committee  having 
petitioned  the  common  council  for  permission  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  teachers,  the  finance  committee  of  that  body  made  a  favorable  re- 
port, with  a  resolution  instructing  the  committee  to  engross  ordinances  to  report 
an  ordinance  to  that  effect.  By  the  ordinance  the  lady  teachers'  salaries  are 
jaised  fifty  dollars  each,  irrespective  of  former  pay. 

J.  H.  Knapp,  Esq.,  will  please  accept  thanks  for  the  official  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners' Convention.  It  reached  us  just  after  the  February  number  was 
printed. 

A  Gentleman. —  The  Railroad  Gazette  thus  defines  a  gentleman:  "Benevolence 
in  trifles,  manliness  and  a  profound  respect  for  woman,  is  the  law  of  his  nature. 
A  pleasing  address  and  courteous  behavior  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  such 
innate  good  qualities.  No  formulas  nor  prescribed  rules  can  make  a  true  gentle- 
man out  of  a  mean,  selfish,  low-minded  person.  By  a  gentleman  we  mean  a  man 
who  is  always  scrupulously  clean  in  his  person,  wears  clean  underclothes  (the 
outside  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence) ;  pays  his  honest  debts ;  lives  within 
his  means;  reverences  whatever  of  good  he  finds  in  man  or  woman,  never  taking 
an  unworthy  advantage  of  either;  toadies  no  one  ;  is  sincere  in  his  friendships; 
never  betrays  a  trust ;  generous  in  his  sympathies,  refined  in  his  tastes ;  cares  less 
for  show  than  substance ;  estimates  a  man  for  what  he  is,  and  not  what  he  seems 
to  be  ;  has  a  good  healthy  conscience,  a  kind  heart,  and  practical  common  sense." 
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Gen.  Bctler  Establishes  Free  Schools. —  Gen.  Butler  has  establislicd  a  com- 
mon-school systi'iii  at  Norfolk  and  Fortres.s  Monroe,  precisely  like  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts.     It  will  insure  the  education  of  hundreds  of  children. 

Prbsentatiox. —  W.  Woodard,  Esq.,  late  principal  of  the  Jones  School,  Chicago, 
was,  on  the  evening  he  closed  his  connection  with  the  school,  made  the  recipient 
of  a  silver  fruit-basket  and  butter-dish,  at  the  hands  of  his  assistant-teachers,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
devolving  on  his  late  position. 

The  following  correspondence  indicates  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  gift: 

Jones  School,  January  27,  1864. 
Mr.  Woodard :   Will  you  accept  from  us  the  accompanying  token  of  respect 
and  of  gratitude  for  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  at  your  hands.     May 
it  be  to  you  a  reminder  of  the  years  you  have  passed  with  us,  years  which  have 
been  unclouded  by  any  shadow  which  has  emanated  from  you. 

We  shall  always  regret  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  your  removal  to 
another  field  of  labor.      Wishing  with  all  our  hearts  that  you  may  be  blessed  in 
all  your  undertakings,  we  remain,  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  respect  and  love, 
HAKIUET  B.\UNES.  ELLEN  M.  WADSWOKTU,  FANNIE  NICOL, 

ELLEN  C.  MENDSEN.  ELIZA   L.  GOSS,  ANNIE  E.  TRIMINGIIAM. 

LAVINIA  C.  PERKINS,       ISABELLA  MOUKIS,  LIBBIE  COLE, 

JULIA  BANYOX. 

Chicago,  January  28, 1864. 

Lody  TecKhem  of  tlte  Joiies  School :  I  desire,  as  far  as  words  can  do  it,  to 
express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  valuable  and  beautiful  present  1  found 
on  arriving  home  this  evening, 

I  feel  that,  if  I  deserve  such  a  testimonial  for  the  discharge  of  duties  growing 
out  of  our  school-refations,  I  am  under  equal  obligations  to  those  who  have 
ever  contributed,  each  in  her  position,  to  all  that  you  commend  in  your  kind  note. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  perform  the  most  labor  are  least  appre- 
ciated. I  feel  that,  in  proportion  to  my  health  and  strength,  I  performed  less  than 
any  teacher  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  associate. 

It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  there  is  more  devotion,  self-sacri6ce,  and  eflS- 
cient  labor,  among  the  lady  teachers  than  any  class  connected  with  our  schools. 

If  Chicago  schools  are  an  honor  to  the  city,  let  no  vain  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Superintendent,  or  Principal,  imagine  that  his  wisdom  has  been 
more  than  a  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  influence  which  will  bear  to  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  citizens  of  the  Garden  City  intelligence,  virtue,  and  joy, —  bene- 
fits cheaply,  stingily,  meanly  purchased. 

To  those  who  thus  stand  at  the  fountain,  Jmiice,  not  Charity,  demands  appre- 
ciation and  kindness;  not  kind  words  only,. but  kind  acts. 

The  consciousness  of  your  cooperation  and  sympathy'  rendered  my  leaving  the 
school  one  of  the  saddest  acts  of  my  life. 

Wishing  you,  each  and  all,  the  success  and  happiness  you  so  richly  merit, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  W.  WOODARD,  2d. 

An  exhibition  of  school  and  teaching  apparatus  is  to  be  given  at  ('openhagen. 
May  19,  and  the  United  States  are  invited  to  contribute. 

"  I  DO  n't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Partington,  as  Ike  came  home  from  school  and  threw 
his  boots  into  one  chair,  and  his  jacket  into  another,  and  his  cap  on  the  floor, 
saying  that  he  did  n't  get  the  medal  —  "I  do  n't  see,  dear,  why  you  did  n't  get 
the  medal,  for  certainly  a  more  meddlesome  boy  I  never  knew.  But,  no  matter, 
when  the  adversary  comes  round  again  you  will  get  it." 

A  LITTLE  Hoosier  boy  of  five  years  old  asked  his  mother  if  God  really  heard 
his  prayer.  "Yes,  my  son,"  she  replied,  "God  always  hears  our  prayers." 
"Well,"  said  the  mischievous  urchin,  "I  think  he  must  be  disgusted  with  mine, 
for  he  has  heard  the  same  old  prayer  ever  since  I  could  talk." 
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The  33n  Illinois.  —  The  Nonnal  Regiment  is  giving  a  good  account  of  itself. 
It  is  now  at  Fort  Esperanza,  near  Saluria,  Matagorda  Island.  It  is  attached  to 
the  1st  Division,  13th  Army  Corps,  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  C.  C.  Washburne, 
which  left  New  Orleans  Nov.  1.5  for  the  Texan  coast.  A  letter  addressed  to  the 
teachers  of  Chicago,  written  January  1,  1864,  by  the  Surgeon  of  the  regiment,  Dr. 
George  P.  Rex,  gives  a  graphic  description  ol  the  adventures  of  the  regiment  after 
leaving  New  Orleans,  closing  with  the  capture  of  the  fort  from  the  rebels.  We 
extract  from  it  the  following : 

"  The  fort  is  located  near  Saluria,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  island,  and  built  so 
as  to  rake  every  point  of  the  pass  leading  into  Matagorda  Bay.  It  occupies  about 
six  acres  or  more  of  ground.  The  walls  are  built  of  sod,  twenty  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  twelve  at  the  summit,  and  twenty  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  filled 
with  water,  twenty  feet  wide.  On  tlie  water-front  are  seven  bastions,  each  sur- 
mounted with  a  large  gun,  and  in  the  rear  was  mounted  a  r28-pound  columbiad. 
Outside  the  fort,  some  distance  from  it,  were  four  strongly-built  redans,  and  beyond 
a  long  line  of  well-constructed  rifle-pits.  It  was  garrisoned  by  800  well-armed 
men,  under  command  of  Col.  Broadfuit.  It  looked  as  if  the  fort  could  not  be 
taken,  either  by  sea  or  land.  It  was  built  very  strong,  at  a  heavy  cost,  and  is  by 
far  the  strongest-built  and  most  formidable  in  looks  of  any  works  I  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  war,  not  excepting  those  at  Vicksburg.  Our  force  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  seven  regiments  and  a  battery  of  four  six-pound  guns,  in  all  about  2000 
men.  After  a  running  fire  of  two  days,  our  commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Washburne,  de- 
termined to  drive  the  rebels  out  of  the  works.  He  selected  a  body  of  skirmishers 
of  picked  and  tried  men,  and  placed  them  in  command  of  Capt.  Ira  Moore,  with  his 
Company  G  of  the  Normal  Regiment;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the 
important  and  dangerous  duty  assigned  to  him  elicited  the  highest  praise  in  the 
report  of  his  commander.  After  skirmishing  and  drawing  tlie  fire  of  the  rebels, 
two  regiments  were  ordered  forward,  the  Normal  in  the  advance,  followed  by  the 
8th  Indiana.  It  was  a  time  of  anxiety  while  the  storming-party  were  moving  up, 
and  it  was  a  noble  sight  to  see  the  brave  Nonnal  boys  move  steadily  and  fearlessly 
along,  commanded  by  the  brave  and  heroic  Col.  Lippincott,  and  at  his  side  the 
cool  and  daring  Lieut.-Col.  L.  H.  Potter,  amid  shot  and  shell,  and  pouring  volley 
after  volley  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  While  I  was  watching  the  movement,  so 
admirably  executed,  a  heavy  fire  and  then.a  shout  was  heard  ;  the  enemy  had  fled, 
and  the  Normals  had  entered  the  fort,  and  there  was  their  flag  waving  from 
the  parapet  of  the  works,  proudly  and  defiantly,  at  the  retreating  foe. 
The  teachers  should  have  heard  that  shout  from  the  whole  command,  when 
they  saw  the  banner  was  being  planted  on  the  works  and  floating  in  the  breeze, 
with  the  words  upon  it  'Presented  by  the  Teachers  of  Public  Schools  of  Chi- 
cago'; and  beneath  wei-e  emblazoned  '  Fredericktown,  Cache,  Bolivar,  Port 
Gibson,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  Big-Black-River  Bridge,  Vicksburg',  and  now 
to  be  added  to  the  catalogue  Fort  Esperanza. 

"  We  captured  in  the  fort  ten  large  guns,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  stores, 
and  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and  now  have  virtual  possession  of  Indianola, 
Lavaca,  and  Matagorda  City." 

Maine. —  The  Teacher  for  February  announces  its  discontinuance  from  and  with 
that  number,  and  publishes  the  prospectus  of  the  Norlliern  Mo7ithly,  72  pages, 
size  and  style  of  the  Atlantic,  at  $2  per  year.  The  State  Superintendent,  Hon. 
E.  P.  Weston,  will  edit  the  new  magazine.     We  wish  the  project  success. 

Vermont. —  The  State  Association  held  its  fourteenth  annual  meeting  at  Mont- 
pelier,  January  12,  13,  and  14.  The  meeting  was  unusually  large  and  very 
profitable,  and  had  as  many  representatives  in  proportion  from  the  colleges  and 
seminaries  as  from  the  public  and  private  schools.  The  Vermonters  are  agitating 
strongly  the  subject  of  establishing  a  State  Normal  School. 

Massachusetts. —  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  in  place  of 
Dr.  Haven,  resigned. 
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The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  was  held  at  Boston, 
November  23  and  24,  1863.  Dr.  Lothrop,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  George  B.  Emer- 
son, welcomed  the  Association  to  the  city. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  1 
to  have  been  13399.25,  and  the  disbursements  $2844.83,  leaving  in  the  treasury 
$514.42. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hill  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  A  General  Scheme  for  a  Liberal 
Education '. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  making  personal  criticisms  upon  teachers 
in  school-reports  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar  entered  into  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  reports,  showing  the  kind  and  style  of  criticism  in  vogue, 
and  condemning  the  whole  practice  as  not  only  injudicious  but  productive  of  posi- 
tive harm. 

He  was  followed  by  Messrs.  A.  Bronson,  Alcott,  A.  P.  Stone,  and  Palmer,  in 
support  of  his  views,  except  that  Mr.  Alcott  would  avoid  mentioning  faults  of 
teachers,  but  would  .speak  of  their  excellences.  Rev.  M.  C.  Stebbins  supported 
the  reports,  claiming  that  teachers  who  fear  the  reports  are  unworthy  their  places 
in  school,  and  that  it  would  be  more  to  their  credit  if  they  would  put  themselves 
in  such  an  attitude  as  to  challenge  the  criticism  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  Philbrick  delivered  a  lecture  on  'The  Self-Education  of  the  Teacher'. 

The  second  day's  session  commenced  with  a  discussion  on  '  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Geography',  participated  in  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Boyden,  C.  G.  Clarke,  Geo.  A. 
Walton,  and  Charles  Hammond,  all  thoroughly  indorsing  the  object  system,  and 
agreeing  that,  as  a  general  thing,  we  teach  geography  too  much. 

A  discussion  on  the  question  '  What  kind  of  instruction  in  our  schools  will 
serve  to  increase  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people  ?'  was  opened 
by  Mr.  T.  D.  Adams,  who  thought  the  tunes  demand  direct  instruction.  We 
should  teach  the  wickedness  of  slavery  as  boldly  as  the  worth  of  freedom,  for 
they  are  correlative  terms  and  can  not  be  considered  apart. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop  thought  we  should  even  encourage  our  children  to  help  the 
government,  since  service  for  the  country  begets  patriotism.  Children  can  aid 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  write  letters  to  their  friends  in  the  army,  and  give  them 
their  sympathy  and  their  prayers. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Putnam  said  that  we  bind  ourselves  to  do  all  we  can  to  give  our  pu- 
pils a  complete  education,  and  he  thought  with  John  Milton  that  those  only  have 
a  generous  education  who  are  stirred  up  with  high  resolves  to  be  brave  men  and 
worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God,  and  famous  to  all  ages. 

The  subject  was  further  considered  in  the  same  strain  by  Messrs.  Alcott,  Knee- 
land,  and  Philbrick. 

W.  E.  Sheldon  was  elected  President  of  the  Association. 

Hon.  Emory  Washburne  opened  the  discussion  on  '  What  is  the  next  step  to  be 
taken  by  educators  to  secure  the  highest  interests  of  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth ?'  Having  reviewed  the  progress  of  education  to  the  present  time,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  he  thought  the  next  step  lay  in  the  moral  rather  than  the  in- 
tellectual training  of  the  child.  The  test  of  instruction  has  heretofore  been  mere 
naked  utility.  In  the  same  school  and  in  the  same  class  two  pupils  have  made 
the  same  intellectual  progress,  and  yet  the  one  has  grown  up  with  a  noble,  gen- 
erous character,  ready  to  stand  by  a  friend,  and  burning  with  love  for  his  country  ; 
while  the  other  shall  be  a  man  of  cunning  expedients,  thriving  in  wealth,  violating 
no  law  of  social  order,  but  after  all  cold,  selfish,  and  self-engrossed,  and,  so  long 
as  he  sees  his  own  aiFairs  prosper,  caring  as  little  for  his  country  or  her  honor  as 
he  would  for  his  less-favored  neighbor.  We  need  a  national  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing. Our  children  are  trained  to  be  good  merchants,  and  mechanics,  and  manu- 
facturers, and  professional  men, —  but  not  to  be  Americans. 

Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell  continued  the  discussion,  urging  lessons  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  and  the  teaching  of  history  on  the  right  side,  that  of  freedom. 

Prof  Alpheus  Crosby  thought  it  was  to  secure  a  more  definite  professional 
standing. 

The  Association  closed  with  short  speeches  from  the  prominent  educators 
present. 
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Rhode  Island. —  The  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Provi- 
dence, January  20  and  30.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  John  D.  Pliilbrick,  Joshua 
Kendall,  J.  F.  Cady,  Rev.  Barnaa  Sears,  Sanborn  Tenney,  and  others. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  Commissioner  J.  B.  Chapin,  and  Joshua  Kendall,  were  ap- 
pointed to  memorailize  t!ie  legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  an  ex- 
perimental school  in  object  teaching,  on  the  Oswego  plan,  and  provide  a  teacher 
for  the  same. 

Prof.  William  Gammell  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  History  fn  Brown  University, 
at  Providence,  which  he  has  held  since  1832,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  J. 
Lewis  Dinam,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  Prof.  George  I.  Chase,  of  the  san»e 
institution,  has  resigned  the  department  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  but 
retains  that  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography.  He  is  succeeded  by  Prof. 
N.  P.  Hill,  and  Mr.  John  Pierce,  of  Providence,  is  appointed  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Some  of  the  humanitarians  of  Newport  are  deeply  exercised  because  the  school- 
committee  of  that  city  have  distributed  twelve  raw-hides  among  the  school- 
teachers, with  orders  to  use  'em. 

Pennsylvania. —  The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  has  just  been 
published.  It  shows  the  number  of  scliools  for  the  year  ending  June,  1863,  to 
have  been  12,558;  of  pupils,  '703,453;  average  attendance,  455,598 ;  number  of 
teachers  employed,  16,722,  about  half  of  whom  were  females;  average  salaries 
per  month  —  males  $23.94,  females  $18.56.  Total  ^expenditures  for  all  purposes, 
$2,888,199.77.  Average  school-year  five  months  seventeen  days;  cost  per  pupil, 
49  cents.  The  report  abounds  in  items  of  interest  and  encouragement,  and  sbows 
that  the  working,  of  the  system  is  giving  reasonable  satisfaction. 

Indiana. —  The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  was  held  at 
Indianapolis,  December  28,  29,  30,  and  31. 

The  reports  of  the  Congressional  Institute  Committees  show  that  the  Morgan 
raid  and  other  causes  interfered  materially  with  the  success  of  the  Institutes. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  the  creation,  by  the  Legislature,  of  a 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  have  power  to  grant  perpetual  State  Cer- 
tificates. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Association  recommended  their  pub- 
lication in  the  school  readers. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Hoyt,  of  Asbury  University,  was  elected  President. 

The  attendance  was  250, —  the  largest  meeting  ever  held. 

Iowa. —  Sixty  Institutes  were  held  during  1863.  The  results  have  generally 
been  very  satisfactory,  creating  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  position,  and  on  the  part  of  patrons  a  desire  to  employ  the 
best  teachers.  The  Legislature  has  abolished  the  Board  of  Education  and  created 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Michigan. —  An  educational  meeting  was  held  at  Colon,  St.  Joseph  county, 
January  29  and  30.  Teachers  were  present  from  Three  Rivers,  White  Pigeon, 
Meudon,  Leonidas,  and  Burr  Oak,  and  from  numerous  districts  in  the  county. 
Farmers,  from  different  towns,  with  their  families,  were  present,  and  a  full  attend- 
ance from  citizens  of  the  village. 

Prof.  Cooley  was  chosen  President,  and  0  Tomlinson  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Three  Rivers,  delivered  a  masterly  address  advocating 
Union  Schools.  Messrs.  Dorrance,  Sadler,  Smith,  and  Hoit,  spoke  of  the  present 
methods  of  school  supervision  and  of  examining  teachers,  pointing  out  the  defects. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  English  language. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  system  of  inspecting  teachers  and  supei-intending  schools,  in  Michi- 
gan, fails  to  meet  the  imperative  necessities  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Alfred,  of  Colon,  in  discussing;  the  second   resolution,  maintained  that  the 
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present  system  is  ahead  of  the  people,  and  that  the  boys  who  were  just  wearing 
their  first  honors  as  pedagogues  had  better  go  down  to  Jericho,  and  wait  for  their 
beards  to  grow,  before  tliey  undertook  to  say  there  were  not  men  in  every  town, 
witli  spectacles  on  their  noses,  who  could  yet  manage  schools  and  knew  as  much 
about  school-teaching  as  the  young  lads  and  lasses  of  their  respective  localities. 

This  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  White  Pigeon,  March  11. 

State  Institutes,  conducted  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  assisted  by  Prof  A. 
S.  Welch  and  others,  will  be  held  as  follows:  at  Holly,  Oakland  county, 
March  14;  at  Lowell,  Kent  county,  March  21;  at  Rochester,  Oakland  county, 
March  28 ;  at  Niles,  Berrien  county,^  April  8. 

Nevada. —  The  proposed  State  Constitution  provides  that  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  be  required  to  attend  school  a  certain  number  of 
months  in  each  year. 

There  's  a  long  step  forward.  There  is  also  to  be  a  State  University  free  to  pa- 
pils  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

Kansas. —  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  have 
started  a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  pages,  entitled  the  Kamas  Educational 
Journal,     It  is  published  at  Leavenworth. 

Califok.via. —  The  present  school-fund  amounts  to  8268,000  of  7-per-cent. 
bonds,  and  is  to  be,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  already  passed,  increased  by  the 
redemption  of  certain  bonds  which  have  been  wrongly  used  to  §637,020. 

The  State  Superintendent  reports  the  number  of  white  children  between  four 
and  eighteen  ai  78,055;  under  four,  39,081 ;  attending  the  public  schools, 
29,416  ;  attending  private  schools,  9,158.  Average  school  year,  5.4  months.  Av- 
erage daily  attendance  of  all  the  children,  25  per  cent.  Amount  received  from 
all  sources  for  support  of  schools  in  1863,  |i581, 055.77. 

In  Sacramento  there  are  ten  public  schools,  viz.,  one  High,  under  a  male  prin- 
cipal (salary  $125  per  month)  and  female  assistant  ($85  per  month);  one  Gram- 
mar,  having  a  male  principal  ($120  per  mouth)  and  two  female  assistants  (each 
$80  per  month) ;  two  Intermediate,  each  having  a  female  principal  ($85  per 
month)  and  assistant  ($30  per  month) ;  and  six  Primary,  each  having  a  female 
principal  ($80  per  month)  and  assistant  ($30  per  month).  TJiese  salaries  are  all 
paid  in  gold.  The  Board  of  Education  apologize  for  the  low  rate  of  salaries  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  funds,  and  as  soon  as  the  same  will  justify  a  considerable  ad- 
vance is  to  be  made !  It  is  feared,  however,  that  before  this  can  be  done  Sac- 
ramento will  lose  its  best  teachers  on  account  of  more  liberal  pay  elsewhere  ! 

Oregon. —  The  semi-annual  session  of  the  State  Association  was  held  at  Cer- 
vallis,  commencing  February  16,  and  continuing  in  session  four  days. 

What  the  War  Does  Not. —  There  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence  that  the 
interests  of  education  at  the  West  have  not  suffered  by  the  war.  The  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Michigan  makes  the  following  statements 
and  remarks,  in  a  document  recently  issued : 

"Two  and  a  half  of  the  last  three  years  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war 
which,  considering  the  men  and  means  engaged,  has  never  had  a  rival  in  magni- 
tude. To  this  conflict  Michigan,  with  a  population  of  850,000,  has  .sent  over  50,- 
000  of  her  sons.  In  those  three  years  our  population  between  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  as  shown  by  the  school-census,  has  increased  from  246,684  to  272,- 
737  —  an  increase  of  over  26,000;  and  of  this  about  12,000  was  during  the  last 
and  most  destructive  of  the  three  years.  In  the  same  three  years  the  number  at- 
tending the  public  schools  has  increased  22,642,  and  the  number  of  teachers  has 
increased  from  7943  to  8815.  The  amount  paid  to  teachers  has  increased  from 
$467,286  in  1860,  to  $518,062  in  1853;  in  other  words,  we  have  paid  $50,775 
more  to  teachers  in  the  common  schools  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  than  in  the 
year  preceding  it.  In  1860  the  districts  raised  by  voluntary  taxes,  for  teachers' 
wages,  $33,689  ;  in  1863,  $106,323;  and  now,  at  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the 
war,  the  districts  report  over  $100,000  on  hand. 
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"  Doubtless  a  similar  state  of  prosperity  may  be  shown  in  mod  or  all  the  states 
ivhere  freedom  in  stead  of  slavery  \s  the  watchword  of  the  people.  In  the  third 
year  of  this  gigantic  raid  upon  liberty  our  schools  have  increased  in  length, 
in  numbers,  and  in  means.     Does  this  look  like  exhaustion?" 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  in  his 
recent  annual  report  says:  "Our  schools  are  better  filled,  better  taught  and  bet- 
ter supported,  than  in  previous  years.  In  order  to  supply  demands  from  new 
districts  for  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase 
two  hundred  copies  for  distribution  the  ensuing  year." 

A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  above  report,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  copies  of  the  work  were  ordered  for  the  purpose  indicated,  by  authority  of 
the  legislature,  the  state  having  previously  purchased  nearly  two  thousand  copies 
for  school-districts  already  in  existence. 

Verily  the  great  West  seems  in  little  danger  of  finding  herself  in  'the  last 
ditch  ',  or  even  in  the  first.  Springfield  Republican. 

Stephen  C.  Foster. —  This  well-known  musical  composer  died  at  Pittsburg,  and 
was  buried  January  21.  The  services  at  Trinity  Church  were  unusually  impress- 
ive, and  were  attended  by  a  large  audience,  embracing  the  musical  talent  of  the 
city,  some  of  whom  participated  in  the  ceremonies.  The  remains  were  conveyed 
to  Alleghany  Cemetery,  where  the  last  sad  rites  were  performed.  A  splendid 
brass  band  was  in  attendance  and  performed  two  most  popular  airs  of  the  emi- 
nent composer,  'Come  where  my  Love  lies  Dreaming'  and  'Old  Folks  at 
Home  ',  in  a  manner  which  imparted  a  thrilling  effect  to  the  solemn  ceremonies. 

The  California  Teac/ie?- is  responsible  for  the  following  conundrum:  "Why  is 
an  author  the  most  peculiar  of  animals  ?    Because  his  tale  comes  out  of  his  head." 

Our  Advertising  Pages. —  We  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  readers  of  the 
Teacher  to  the  new  advertisements  in  this  number,  of  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakenian 
&  Co.,  Barnes  &  Burr,  John  A.  Norton,  J.  Troll,  and  Henry  Howe  ;  also  to  those  con- 
tinued from  former  numbers,  of  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hiukle,  Brewer  &  Tileston, 
Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  and  others. 

Married. —  In  Chicago,  January  6,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  Capt.  W.  B.  Holbrook,  72d  Illinois  Infantry,  and  Miss  Eliza  E. 
Ransom,  of  the  Scammon  School. 

In  Chicago,  January  21,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Swazey,  Mr.  J.  E.  Miller  and  Miss  Annie  I.  Woodford,  of  the  Skinner  School. 

Died. —  In  Chicago,  January  29,  Mary  Alice,  wife  of  Capt.  John  G.  McWill- 
IL4MS,  of  the  51st  Illinois  Infantry,  and  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Ogden  School. 

A  wife  less  than  a  year,  Mrs.  McWilliams  has  for  many  a  weary  month  awaited 
her  husband's  liberation  from  the  Libby  prison.  He  is  still  a  prisoner,  and  their 
meeting  only  comes  'beyond  the  river'. 
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The  Spring  Institutes. —  We  give  below  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  few 
institutes  from  which  we  have  heard.  We  should  be  glad  to  extend  the  list  if 
some  friends  would  furnish  the  desired  information: 

McDonough  county,  at  Macomb,  March  29.  Henderson  county,  at  Rosetta, 
March  29.  Bond  county,  at  Greenville,  April  — .  Boone  county,  at  Belvidere, 
April — .  Hancock  county,  at  Augusta,  April  11.  Carroll  county,  at  Mt.  Car- 
roll, April  — .  Stephenson  county,  at  Davis,  April  — .  JoDaviess  county,  at  Ga- 
lena, April  — .  Schuyler  county,  at  Rushville,  April  — .  Iroquois  county,  at 
Middleport,  April  — .  Will  county,  at  Plainfield,  April  — .  Coles  county,  at 
Charleston,  April  1  and  2.     Madison  county,  at  Edwardsville,  March  30. 
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Bellkville. —  The  authoiities,  boconiing  tired  of  being  ridiculed  because  the  city 
has  not  a  single  school-house,  called  a  meeting  of  the  tax-payers  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  purchasing  grounds  and  erecting  such  buildings  as  are  needed,  and 
it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  256  to  23  to  erect  school-houses.  Ls  there 
any  where  at  the  West  another  city  which  has  12,000  inhabitants,  eighteen 
miles  of  paved  streets  and  twenty-five  of  brick  sidewalks,  a  splendid  Court- 
Housc  costing  over  $115,000,  but  not  a  school-building  within  its  limits?  We 
hope  not. 

Sycamore. —  The  Principal,  A.  J.  Blanchard,  reports  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
in  the  several  departments  of  the  Sycamore  Graded  School  for  the  month  ending 
January  15  to  be  as  follows: 

High  School  Department,  94 ;  Senior  Grammar,  96 ;  Junior  Grammar,  96 ; 
Third  Primary,  94| ;  Second  Primary,  91  J;  First  Primary,  93. 

Madison  County. —  Our  friends  in  this  county  have  been  making  special  ex- 
ertions to  have  a  good  institute  this  year.  Besides  their  own  teachers,  they  are 
to  have  the  help  of  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  of  Lebanon ;  C.  F.  Child?,  of  St.  Louis ; 
and  0.  S.  Cook,  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Chicago. —  An  examination  of  male  teachers  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  January  26,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Woodard.  Eight  candidates  presented  themselves,  five  of  whom  passed  a  credit- 
able examination  and  received  certificates. 

The  Board  held  a  special  meeting  January  27,  to  act  upon  the  resignation 
tendered  by  Mr.  Woodard,  and  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  High  School. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Woodard's  only  object  in  resigning  was  because  on 
his  present  salary  he  could  not  avoid  running  into  debt,  and  that  he  would  prefer 
to  remain  were  his  salary  increased  SI 00.  The  remarks  made  were  highly  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Woodard,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  regret  that  the 
schools  of  Chicago  should  lose  such  a  man  for  so  slight  a  cause.  Still  there  was 
not  a  disposition  to  vote  an  advance  of  salary  in  the  face  of  the  deficit  now^  ex- 
isting in  the  finances.  Finally  the  subject  was  laid  over  till  the  regular  meeting, 
in  order  that  the  patrons  of  the  Jones  School  might  make  up  by  subscription  the 
needed  hundred  dollars. 

The  Superintendent  having  stated  that  nearly  half  the  teachers  were  absent 
during  the  first  week  of  the  term,  and  that  under  the  rule  their  salary  would  be 
forfeited,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sheahan,  the  forfeiture  was  remitted. 

Miss  Gertrude  Van  Patten  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  High  School 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Austin. 

Mr.  Woodard  bade  his  teachers  and  pupils  adieu  the  same  evening,  preferring 
not  to  tax  the  generosity  of  his  friends,  though  they  stood  ready  to  make  good 
thrice  the  deficiency,  and  left  the  school. 

An  item  elsewhere  speaks  of  an  interesting  occurrence  in  this  connection. 

The  Board  held  its  regular  meeting  February  2.  Mr.  Woodard's  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Leander  Stone,  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  regular  Institute  was  held  February  6.  A  severe  snow-storm  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  morning  made  the  attendance  quite  small. 

The  Superintendent  read  a  letter  from  George  P.  Rex,  Surgeon  of  the  Normal 
(33d  Illinois)  Regiment,  acknowledging  the  receipt  in  July  last  of  the  flag  pre- 
sented to  the  regiment  by  the  teachers  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Daniels,  late  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,  addressed  the  Institute 
regarding  a  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Wells  stated  that  the  plan  connected  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  the 
High  School,  thus  securing  for  it  the  benefits  of  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the 
academy  now  lying  u.^eless  in  the  society's  rooms. 

The  Superintendent  also  spoke  of  his  "efforts  to  bring  the  Chicago  Museum  into 
connection  with  the  schools,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  visit  it  at  a  moderate  sum 
in  connection  with  the  oral  lessons.  He  had  secured  passes  for  the  Principals  and 
Assistants,  and  pupils  could  gain  admission  for  ten  cents. 
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The  Institute  divided  after  recess  into  sections. 

In  Section  One  Mr.  Noble  was  elected  tcrni-chairman.  The  order  being  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  '  Do  we  in  the  Chicago  schools  devote  too  much  time  to 
our  reading-classes  ? '     Mr.  J.  Slocum  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

"  A  public  school,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  all,  and 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  greatest  possible  good  should  result  to  the  largest 
number,  and  every  thing  that  is  special  in  its  nature  should  be  carefully  excluded 
from  it.  Sectarian  or  partisan  themes  have  no  place  there,  and  whatever  study 
has  a  purely  professional  character  should  never  be  introduced.  Now  there  are 
many  branches  of  learning  which,  when  pursued  to  a  certain  extent,  have  no  pro- 
fessional bearhui,  but  which  by  additional  study  assume  it.  Plain,  legible  writing 
should  be  taught  every  one  ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  our  public  schools 
to  afford  instruction  in  ornamental  writing  or  the  art  of  illuminating.  It  is  well 
to  give  eveiy  child  some  idea  of  form  and  color;  but  that  teacher  would  violate 
his  trust  who  would  attempt  to  make  of  his  scholars  finished  draftsmen  or  fine 
painters.  So  the  teaching  of  reading  should  not  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  our  grammar  schools.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  readily  with  clear 
utterance  and  distinct  articulation,  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  instruction  in  that 
branch,  for  what  is  beyond  that  is  artistic.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  make  all  or 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  pupils  artistic  readers,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
teaching  which  has  that  for  its  aim  is  out  of  place  in  our  school-rooms.  It  is  the 
design  of  our  granmiar  schools  to  bestow  upon  those  who  attend  them  a  thorough 
rudimentary  education.  He  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  does 
not  become  an  excellent  reader  could  not  be  made  such  by  any  amount  of  teach- 
ing. What  is  further  required  is,  not  teaching,  but  a  developed  heart  and  en- 
lightened mind.  No  scholar  can  do  justice  to  the  productions  of  such  men  as 
Everett  and  Webster  until  he  has  in  a  measure  become  like  them  ;  and  to  become 
like  them  he  needs  no  special  instruction  in  reading,  but  an  education  of  his  whole 
nature." 

Mr.  Dewey  thought  the  great  object  of  reading  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  world  has  gained  and  laid  up  in  books.  Our  excellent  oral  readers  are 
not  always  those  who  make  the  best  use  of  their  knowledge.  The  history  of  our 
great  speakers  will  not  show  that  their  ability  to  read  and  speak  well  is  due  to 
any  instruction  received  at  school  The  readers  and  speakers  admitted  into  the 
high  school  from  the  grammar  schools  within  the  past  two  years,  or  since  this 
reading  furor  has  existed,  are  not  equal  to  those  of  former  years. 

Mr.  Spofford  would  give  more  to  be  able  to  move  the  section  so  as  to  gain  its 
undivided  attention  than  for  any  gift  he  knew.  Neither  are  our  classical  scholars 
those  who  make  the  most  noise  in  the  world.  Like  some  of  our  generals,  they 
have  a  good  education,  but  can  not  apply  it.  The  reason  why  scholars  of  late 
years  are  not  so  good  readers  is  because  at  the  earlier  examinations  every  person 
was  admitted  who  applied,  providing  he  was  qualified,  no  matter  what  might  be 
his  age,  and  some  were  admitted  who  were  twenty-five  years  old.  Now  we  have 
worked  off  our  mature  minds,  and  we  prepare  pupils  for  the  high  school  before 
their  age  will  admit  them. 

Mr.  Noble  suggested  that  the  question  included  not  only  artistic  reading,  but 
reading  for  general  information. 

Miss  McLaren  wished  to  know  what  would  be  called  too  much.  In  the  Foster 
the  first  division  had  not  read  this  term,  and  in  the  Moseley  the  first  division  read 
only  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  Dewey  remarked  that  the  power  to  read  and  think  must  go  together,  and 
many  do  not  possess  the  latter. 

Mr.  Slocum  said  that  any  person  who  was  not  born  a  reader  could  never  learn 
to  read  satisfactorily  such  pieces  as  The  Raven  or  The  Bells.  Only  by  a  trial  of 
weeks  would  one  of  our  classes  read  it  passably,  and  then  they  would  read  a 
similar  piece  very  poorly.  In  one  of  our  schools  the  principal  hears  one  class 
read  in  one  room  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  is  hearing  another  class  read  in 
another  room,  and  they  seemed  to  be  devoting  all  their  energies  to  this  branch. 
This,  he  thought,  was  too  much. 
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Mr.  White  thought  these  remarks  gave  an  erroneous  idea  of  education.  Because 
only  a  few  are  natural-born  readers,  shall  we  leave  the  rest  ?  We  have  little 
reading  in  the  social  circle,  or  in  our  public  assemblies.  Anv  one  who  has  at- 
tended many  public  meetings  knows  how  few  well-read  reports  of  committees,  etc., 
we  hear,  fliis  presumes  a  neglect  of  primary  instruction  in  reading.  Take  the 
world  through,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  its  knowledge  is  obtained  from  reading. 
Is  not  then  its  importance  in  a  course  of  study  correspondingly  great  ?  Were 
there  more  attention  paid  to  it,  and  were  the  children  aided  in  the  selection  of 
their  reading-matter,  in  stead  of  running  in  the  street,  they  would  be  kept  at  home 
to  read  to  the  family,  and  thus  the  taste  of  all  would  be  elevated. 

Mr.  Clarke  said  that  the  best  readers  in  the  senior  class  of  the  high  school  are 
not  those  who  have  given  the  most  attention  to  it  or  received  the  most  instruction, 
but  those  who  have  the  best  minds,  and  can  best  appreciate  what  they  read.  He 
thought  a  person  who  had  received  no  instruction  at  all  would,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  of  general  reading,  be  a  good  reader;  perhaps  better  than  he  would  be 
with  instruction. 

Mr.  Merrimaa  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  not  spending  too  much  time,  but 
that  we  do  not  use  our  time  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  drill 
on  a  single  piece  for  the  sake  of  show.  A  class  may  have  acquired  all  that  is 
profitable  at  a  single  reading  ;  and  more  is  time  thrown  away.  A  knowledge  of 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language  is  necessary  before  there  is  much  drill 
in  elocution  ;  otherwise  it  is  mere  parrot-training,  and  not  the  result  of  a  generous 
appreciation  of  the  author's  meaning. 

In  the  other  sections  the  exercises  were:  2.  Map  Drawing;  3.  Reading  by  one 
of  Miss  Cook''s  classes,  and  discussion  on  the  same  ;  4.  Model  exercise  in  teach- 
ing young  children  writing,  by  Mr.  Scribner;  5.  Misses  Lamb  and  Hart  conducted 
a  class  in  reading. 

Dixon  Teachers'  Association. —  Our  last  regular  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
night,  January  25.  Miss  Swinborne  drilled  a  class  from  her  room  in  some  pri- 
mary exercises;  .J.  V.  Thomas  exhibited  a  body  of  prospective  men  and  women 
froni  his  department  in  United  States  Geography ;  Miss  Wing  read  an  essay  on 
'Woman's  Claim  to  Tiiorough  Education';  W.  W.  Davis  recited  a  twice-told  tale, 
not  of  Hawthorne's,  but  of  his  own.     Our  next  meeting  occurs  in  a  month. 

^v.  w.  r). 

Springfield. —  The  monthly  Institute  was  held  February  13.  The  Superintend- 
ent spoke  of  tardiness  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  of  the  desirability  of  promptness 
in  opening  and  closing  schools.  He  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on  these  points, 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Brooks,  Flower,  and  Shattuck.  The  other  exercises 
were  the  reading  of  a  selection  by  Mrs.  McManus,  and  the  Ladies'  Paper.  The 
latter  was  a  spirited  production. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  city  schools  for  the  month  of 
Januarv  was  as  follows:  High  School,  100;  First  Ward,  254;  Second  Ward,  296  ; 
Third  Ward,  301 ;  Fourth  Ward,  356 ;  Colored  School,  33.  Per  centage  of  at- 
tendance: High  School,  91.6  \  First  Ward,  96;  Second  Ward,  96;  Third  Ward, 
97;  Fourth  Ward,  96;  Colored  School,  97.5.  Tardiness:  High  School,  5;  First 
Ward,  2;  Second  Ward,  1.6 ;  Third  Ward,  2  ;  Fourth  Ward,  1.6 ;  Colored  School, 
0.     Total  for  city  —  belonging,  1340;  attendance,  96;  tardiness,  1.7.     M.  v.  n.  s. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  year  ending  June  26, 
1863,  makes  a  fine  document  of  77  pages. 

The  Superintendent  compliments  the  teachers  for  the  manner  in  which  their 
duties  have  been  performed.  Under  increased  exertions  the  attendance  has  been 
materially  improved. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2143;  average  number  belonging,  1340; 
average  attendance,  1267  ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.5.  The  number  of  teachers 
was  32  ;  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  teacher,  42 ;  average  at- 
tendance, 40.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  |17,845.60;  cost  per 
scholar,  $12.88. 
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Peoria. —  The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  for  the 
year  ending  July,  1863  (we  suppose,  though  it  is  no  where  indicated  in  the  re- 
port), has  just  been  published. 

It  represents  the  schools  as  being  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  Reading  and  English  Grammar.  Draw- 
ing has  also  been  made  a  prominent  branch,  the  higher  grades  being,  however, 
confined  to  map-drawing.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2548;  av- 
erage number  belonging,  1822;  average  daily  attendance,  1390;  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 92.1.  The  whole  number  of  tardinesses  was  4267.  31  pujjils  were 
neither  absent  nor  tardy.  There  were  3G  regular  teachers  —  8  males,  and  28  fe- 
males —  employed  throughout  the  year ;  being  one  teacher  to  50  of  the  average  en- 
rollment, and  one  to  38  of  the  average  attendance. 

The  total  expenses  were  $19,501.10;  cost  per  scholar,  $10.70  (High  School, 
$25.00;  District  Schools,  $7.76). 

Bloomington. —  The  Board  of  Examiners  made  a  report  to  the  City  Council 
under  date  of  February  3,  which  presents  a  state  of  affairs  disgraceful  to  the 
city.  We  know  of  only  one  city  in  the  state  where  a  worse  condition  of  affairs 
exists,  and  that  is  Belleville. 

The  whole  number  of  children  over  o  and  under  21  in  the  city  is  2398,  and  the 
total  school-accommodations  of  the  city  amount  to  926  seats.  Only  906  pupils 
are  in  attendance  (the  20  vacant  seats  are  in  the  High  and  Colored  schools), 
the  remaining  1492  children  being  in  the  private  schools,  or  attending  no  school 
at  all.  The  private-school  registers  show  an  attendance  of  only  490  pupils,  leaving 
the  enormous  balance  of  1000  children  attending  no  school  whatever.  Of  this 
number  probably  not  over  100  are  kept  out  by  their  parents  to  labor,  so  that  900 
children  who  might  be  in  school  are  spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  roaming 
about  the  streets.  What  an  influence  for  evil  Bloomington  will  exert  if  this  state 
of  things  continues. 

Not  only  are  there  900  children  positively  without  school-accommodations,  but 
at  least  one-third  of  those  who  are  in  school  are  placed  in  buildings  noto- 
riously unfit  for  the  purpose.    Let  the  Examiners  speak  for  themselves.    They  say  : 

"  Several  of  the  buildings  now  in  use  are  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  The  old  part 
of  the  building  in  Ward  1,  .Jefferson  street,  is  notoriously  ill-adapted  to  its  present 
use.  The  one  in  Ward  1  on  North  street  is  far  worse,  as  it  is  out  of  repair,  and 
can  not  be  ventilated,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  a  crime  to  compel  little  children  to 
attend  the  primary  room  in  that  building.  The  old  school-house  in  Ward  3,  near 
the  residence  of  A.  C.  Washburne,  Esq.,  is  even  worse.  Th",  house  is  small,  badly 
lighted,  can  not  be  ventilated,  and  so  crowded  with  children  that  your  Examiners 
respectfully  report  that  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied." 

The  crying  demand  of  the  schools  is  for  two  new  buildings,  accommodating  from 
350  to  400  scholars  each.  The  Board  are,  however,  unable  to  build  them,  being 
limited  to  a  tax  of  5  mills,  nearly  all  of  which  is  required  to  carry  on  the  schools 
as  they  ai-e  now  organized.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  just  to  appropriate  money 
from  this  tax  for  building-purposes,  since  that  would  make  the  citizens  of  to-day 
pay  for  the  buildings  which  are  to  educate  the  children  for  a  generation.  The 
Common  Council  might  issue  bonds  for  the  building  of  these  houses,  thus  relieving 
this  pressure,  and  causing  the  expense  to  be  divided  among  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  distinct  lines  and  most  of 
the  grading  have  been  abolished,  scholars  going  about  where  they  please  ;  and  the 
result  is  an  exceeding  mixed  state  of  affairs,  resulting  in  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  a  very  little  learning  of  the  right  with 
very  much  of  the  wrong  kind  on  the  part  of  the  scholars. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  nineteen  —  five  males,  and  fourteen  females. 
The  male  teachers  (except  the  Principal  of  the  High  School)  receive  the  enormous 
sum  of  $40.00  per  month,  the  females  $32.00.  For  a  wonder,  with  such  salaries, 
the  Board  are  able  to  report  that  two-thirds  of  the  number  are  excellent  teachers. 
"  Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  influences  under  which  some  of  them  labor, 
they  have  succeeded  in  awakening  a  love  of  study,  and  in  bringing  their  pupils  to 
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a  degree  of  proficiency  that  would  do  credit  to  any  teacher  of  high  reputation. 
Several  of  the  primary  teachers  have  been  particularly  successful.  Of  the  other 
one-third,  several  hare  succeeded  tolerably,  while  two  or  three  can  not  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Examiners  for  another  engagement." 

There  is  no  system  of  records,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  little  uniformity  of  at- 
tendance. 

The  report  of  John  Hull,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  is  rather  more  satis- 
factory, but  there  is  little  cause  in  it  for  congratulation. 

The  Board  propose  making  another  report  at  the  close  of  the  present  school- 
year.  For  the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  city  which  out-bid  all  others  to  secure 
the  State  Xornial  University,  we  hope  their  next  report  will  chronicle  some  steps 
taken  toward  lifting  her  from  this  deep  disgrace.  She  might  take  a  lesson  or  two 
on  this  subject  from  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  her  old  rivals,  Peoria  and 
Springfield. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Robinson's  Nkw  Un'iversitt  Algebra.     By  Horatio  N.  Robinson,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  a  full  Course  of  Mathematics.    New  York:  Ivison,  Phinnev  &  Co.    Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
It  is  suflScieut  to  say  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  author's  elementary 
works,  that  this  one  is  a  continuation  of  the  series.     In  it  the  '  University  Al- 
gebra'is  revised,  with  new  methods  and  an  elaboration  of  important  subjects 
contained  in  the  appendix  of  the  former  work.     The  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
logical  and  systematic,  and  its  discussions  are  clear  and   comprehensive.     The 
theories  of  the  science  are  so  presented  to  the  student  that  their  application  may 
be  readily  seen,  giving  as  far  as  possible  a  practical   character  to  the  treatise. 
The  book  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of  the  place  it  claims.  w. 

Principles  of  Social  Science.  By  H.  C.  Carey,  Author  of  '  The  Past,  Present, 
and  Future',  'The  Slave-Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign',  and  several  pam- 
phlets on  subjects  of  political  economy.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.  Chicago:  John  A.  Norton,  No.  2  Cobb's  Building  (P.  0.  Box  766). 
3  vols.     8vo. .   87.50.  / 

In  this  treatise  on  social  science  the  author  has  advanced  a  theory  entirely 
difi"erent  from  any  hitherto  presented.  One  school  of  philosophers  has  approached 
the  subject  through  a  study  of  the  societies  of  the  past,  bringing  their  conclusions 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great  social  problem  of  the  present  and  future.  An- 
other proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  man's  chief  mission  is  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  discarding  the  existence  of  his  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature. 

Mr.  Carey  commences  with  analyzing  the  character  of  the  individual  man,  and 
examining  his  wants  and  necessities,  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  society ; 
traces  his  development  and  progress  as  society  advances,  and  shows  clearly  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  state  or  nation  is  proportionate  to  the  '  individuality  and 
power  of  association '  of  its  citizens.  To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discovery 
that  physical  and  social  laws  are  the  same ;  that  as  the  heavenly  bodies  are  kept 
in  their  orbits  by  the  equalization  of  two  opposing  forces,  so  society  roaches  its 
highest  development  in  the  middle  ground  between  the  opposite  states  of  the  an- 
archy of  savage  life  and  the  complete  centralization  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 

His  conclusions  are  logical  deductions  from  premises  which  are  found  in  the 
experience  and  ob.servation  of  every  one,  and  which  can  not  be  gainsayed ;  and 
their  correctness  is  amply  illustrated  by  frequent  reference  to  the  history  of  na- 
tions, past  and  present. 

This  is  an  American  work ;  and  though  it  combats  most  powerfully  the  princi- 
ples of  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  its  candor  and  ability  challenge  the  ad- 
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miration  and  res{)ect  of  their  economists,  while  its  argtnuents  have  withstood  their 
strongest  attacks.  It  is  no  uncertain  mark  of  merit  tliat  it  lias  been  translated 
into  the  French,  Italian,  Swedish  and  Gorman  languages,  and  been  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  many  of  tlu'  higher  schools  of  those  countries. 

Based  upon  the  idea  that  tiic  highest  state  of  civilization  is  a  result  of  the 
greatest  liberty  and  a  thorough  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  individual,  it  fur- 
nishes in  itself  the  reason  for  its  determined  opposition  by  the  monarchists  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  argument  for  the  dissemination  of  its  prin- 
ciples among  our  own  citizens.  Asa  natural  result  of  its  reasoning,  the  work 
shows  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  producing  element  of 
a  nation's  prosperity,  and  its  author  reaches  out  a  strong  arm  in  support  of  the 
working  classes.  Were  its  principles  universally  disseminated  and  practiced,  the 
development  and  elevation  of  the  individual  and  society  upon  a  sound  basis  must 
result  in  the  strength  and  higiiest  welfare  of  the  state.  It  is  desirable  thait  every 
thinking  man  should  become  familiar  with  it. 

We  are  glad  the  publishers  are  presenting  the  work  in  an  abridged  form  —  a  sin- 
gle volume,  some  of  the  advanced  sheets  of  which  are  now  before  us, —  thus 
bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  reading  public,  and  adapting  it  for,  u^e  as  a  text- 
book in  political  economy  in  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  W. 

Kay's  Series  of  Arithmetics.     Consisting  of 

Kay's  Primary  Arithmstie  ;  simple  mental  lessons  and  tables. 

Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic ;  a  thorough  course  of  mental  exercises. 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic ;    a   full  and  complete   treatise,  on   the  inductive 

and  analytic  methods  of  instruction. 
Ray's  Tent  Examples  ;    embracing  over  three  thousand  problems  for  the  slate 

and  blackboard,  for  drill-exercises  and  review  ;  and 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic ;  the  principles  of  arithmetic  analyzed  and  practi- 
cally applied,  for  advanced  classes. 
The  imprint  of  the  new  publishers,  Messrs.  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hiukle,  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  title-page  of  these   works,  and  the  improved  appearance  of  the  re- 
vised editions  in  their  new  dress,  afford  us  a  convenient  opportunity  of  saying  a 
good  word  for  the  works  themselves.     Well  gotten  up,  tastily  and  substantially 
bound,  characterized  by  their  simplicity,  naturalness  of  gradation,  thoroughness, 
and  completeness,  probably  no  series  of  arithmetics  has  been  or  is  more  exten- 
sively used  in  the  West  than  thisi  or  has  given  better  satisfaction.     Almost  the 
exclusive  text-books  in  arithmetic  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas, 
they  are  more  extensively  used  in  Wisconsin  than  any  other  series,  and  are  doing 
a  good  and  constantly  enlarging  work  in  this  state. 

A  Copious  and  Critical  Latin-English  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  schools,  etc. : 

abridged  and  rearranged  from  Riddle's  Latin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on 

the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Wm.  Freund   and  others.     By  Rev.  P. 

Bullions,  D.D.,  author  of  the  Series  of  Gramnnirs,  English,  Latin,  and  Greek, 

on  the  same  plan,  etc.,  etc.     Price  $3.00.     1014  pp.     Royal  octavo. 

We  are  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  this  dictionary.     It  gives  in  a  volume  of 

convenient  size,  and  at  a  moderate  price,  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  department 

of  study.     Complete  in  definition  and  illustration,  it  is  yet  so  condensed  in  style 

as  to  enable  the  student  at  almost  a  glance  to  seize  upon   the  meaning  required. 

It  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  model  work.     The  following  is  a  general  review  of  the 

plan : 

I.  It  contains  all  the  words  in  the  Latin  Classic  Authors  usually  read  in  schools 
and  colleges. 

II.  The  quantity  of  syllables  is  distinctly  noted,  and  the  etymology  and  com- 
position of  words  are  particularly  stated. 

III.  The  primary  meaning  of  each  word  is  first  given,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  deflected  by  trope,  and  figure,  and  usage,  into  its  various  secondary  and  ac- 
quired meanings,  is  carefully  traced. 

IV.  The  different  classes  of  meanings,  and  the  different  shades  of  meaning  in 
each  class,  are  noted,  and  amply  supported  and  illustrated  by  quotations  from  classic 
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authors,  and  these  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible,  iu  order  to  introduce  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  examples  without  greatly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

V.  The  diifercnt  meanings  of  words  are  not  scattered  through  the  illustrations, 
and  interspersed  with  them,  as  in  most  dictionaries  on  the  German  model,  making 
it  difScult,  especially  in  long  articles,  to  find  them  ;  but,  by  being  placed  together 
at  the  beginning,  are  brought  under  the  eye  at  once,  and  reference  is  made  to  il- 
lustrations below  by  index  figures.  Also,  in  many  words,  conventional  and  pro- 
verbial expressions  are  collected  and  explained  under  the  head  of  phrases. 

VI.  More    than  seven  thousand    words    regarded  as    synonyms    are    carefully 
distinguished  on  the  authority  of  Dusmenil,  Hill,  Doderlein,  Ranishorn,  and  others,  ■ 
furnishing  a  useful  help  to  the  critical  study  of  words,  and  leading  to  form  habits 
of  thought  and  discrimiuation  so    important  to  the  attaining  of  accurate   and 
thorough  scholarship. 

VII.  The  most  important  proper  names  in  the  Latin  Classics  are  given  under 
the  same  alphabet. 

The  American  Conflict:  A  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1860 — 1864:  Its  causes,  incidents,  and  results,  intended  to  ex- 
hibit especially  its  moral  and  political  phases,  with  the  drift  and  progress  of 
American  opinion  respecting  Slavery  from  1776  to   1864.     By  Horace  Gree- 
ley.    Hartford :  0.  D.  Case  &  Co.     Chicago:  George  Sherwood  &  Co.    1864. 
We  have  before  us  one  hundred  forty-four  specimen  pages  of  this  history.     No 
living  American  writer  could  more  fitly  assume  this  responsible  task,  or  produce 
a  more  honest  and  truthful  history,  or  one  more  calculated  to   inspire  general   in- 
terest, than  Horace  Greeley.     His  entire  familiarity  with  the  political   history  of 
the   country,  his  exhaustless  fund   of  statistical   information,  his   acknowledged 
leadership  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  great  anti-slavery  party,  his  inde- 
pendence, fearlessness,  and  unyielding  integrity  to  his  convictions   as  a  political 
writer,  all  contribute  to  guaranty  this  work  to  be  one  of  no   common  interest, 
and  insure  an  eager  desire  among  both  friends  and  opponents  to  see  the  history  of 
this  great  struggle  from  such  a  stand-point. 

The  work  is  to  be  issued  in  two  large  double-column  octavo  volumes  of  600 
pages  each,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  ready  by  the  first  of  July.  It  is  to  be  on 
fine  paper,  with  clear  type,  and  will  be  abundantly  illustrated  with  maps,  dia- 
grams of  battle-fields,  views  of  places  of  historic  interest,  and  a  large  number  of 
fine  steel-plate  portraits.  The  installment  before  us  contains  portraits  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  surrounded  by  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Confederate  Chief  with  his  ad- 
visers. It  is  to  be  sold  exclusively  on  subscription  ($3.50  per  volume,)  and  Sher- 
wood &  Co.  would  like  to  employ  efficient  traveling  agents  in  every  county  in  the 
state. 

Teachers'  Songs:  A  Collection  of  Music  for  Teachers'  Meetings,  Conventions,  and 
Associations.  By  Charles  Ansorg6  and  George  F.  Root. 
Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
sic in  schools,  and  the  little  collection  before  us  is  there  referred  to.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable collection  both  of  words  and  of  music,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  is  that 
there  is  not  a  quarter  enough  of  it.  Limited  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  ample  mu- 
sic for  more  than  one  session  of  a  convention,  and  the  price  is  such  as  to  throw  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  within  the  means  of  the  smallest  institute.  The  con- 
ductors of  our  Spring  Institutes  would  do  well  to  send  for  a  supply.  Music  will  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  exercises. 

Books  for  the  Boys  and  Girls.— 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  through  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  we  have: 
Harry's  Vacation,  or  Philosophy  at  Home  :  ihe  republication  of  a  most  excellent 
and  entertaining  book  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Richards,  of  Providence,  contemplating  the 
dififusion  of  valuable  instruction  in  popular  philosophy  in  the  form  of  a  pleasant 
story,  and  with  the  accession  of  fictitious  incidents.     The  price  is  $1.00. 
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From  Ticknm-  &  Fields,  through  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. : 

Little  A?ma,  a  translation,  by  A.  Stein,  from  the  German.  Finely  il?tistrated,  on 
tinted  paper.    It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  little  second-reader  girls.    *? 5  cents. 

From  Crosby  &  Nichols,  through  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. : 

Papers  for  Thought/id  Girls:  with  illustrative  sketches  of  some  girls' lives.  By 
Sarah  Tytler.  With  illustrations  by  Millais.  A  series  of  fourteen  pleasant  stories, 
illustrating  the  subjects  Youth,  Intellect,  Ambition,  Pleasure,  Love,  etc.,  which, 
though  originally  written  for  the  young  folks  of  England,  will  please  our  own.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  benefit  those  of  our  scholars  just  emerging  into  womanhood, 
pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  besetting  their  path.     $1.25. 

From  Crosby  &  Nichols,  through  George  Sherwood,  we  have: 
Marmadukc  Merry,  the  Midshipman.     By  the  author  of  'Peter  the  Whaler'. 
Dick  Rodney,  or  the  Adventures  of  an  Eton  Boy.     By  James  Grant. 
The  Red  Eric,  or  the  Whaler's  last  Cridse.     By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.     And 
Frank  Wildman's  Adventures  on  Land  and  Water.     J3y  Frederic  Gerstaecker. 

All  stories  of  the  sea,  after  the  Robinson-Crusoe  and  Masterman-R  ady  plan. 
They  are  all  interesting,  so  much  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  oest ;  and 
they  are  all  safe  reading  for  our  boys.     90  cents  each. 

Also: 
Wild  Sports  in  the  Far  West.     By  Gerstaecker.     90  cents. 

From  the  same,  through  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. : 
The  Sisters  Abroad.     The  story  of  a  journey  in  Italy.     By  Barbara  H.  Channing. 

90  cents. 
Tales  from  Genesis.     Second  Series.     By  Rev.  W.  M.  Thayer. 

A  series  of  tales  explaining  Oriental  knowledge  and  habits,  and  inti'oducing 
Biblical  knowledge.    Like  all  the  books  in  this  list,  it  is  finely  illustrated.     $1.00. 

And, 
Itvill  be  a  Sailor.     By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill.    Another  boy's  book  of  adventure.    The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  present  war.     75  cents. 

Books  for  the  Camp-Fires. —  James  Redpath,  Boston,  announces  a  series  of 
ten-cent  Books  for  the  Camp-Fires,  of  a  much  higher  class  than  most  of  the  dime 
publications  now  in  the  market.  They  will  contain  from  96  to  124  pages;  new 
type,  good  paper,  'neatly  bound  in  greenbacks'.  No.  1  is  '  On  Picket  Duty  and 
Other  Tales',  by  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott,  whose  Hospital  Sketches  has  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  the  season.  No.  2  is  '  Clotelle,  a  Tale  of  the  South ',  with 
five  fine  illustrations.  No  3  is  'The  Vendetta',  one  of  Balzac's  best  tales,  trans- 
lated for  the  publisher.  No.  4  is  '  Gulliver's  Travels  in  Lilliput'.  No.  5  is  Victor 
Hugo's  eloquent  description  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Each  number  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  unabridged.  Ten  cents  sent  to  the  publislier  will  secure  a 
specimen  copy,  postage-paid,  to  any  home  or  camp  address;  or  fifty  cents  for  the 
list  above  announced.  The  five  will  be  published  before  the  close  of  February. 
Address  Jas.  Redpath,  publisher,  Boston. 

New  Music. —  Root  &  Cady,  95  Clark  street,  Chicago,  send  us  the  following 
choice  music :  1.  Columbia's  Guardian  Angels;  song  and  chorus,  by  Henry  C. 
Work;  a  capital  thing:  2.  Oh.'  Bury  the  Brave  where  thet/ Fall ;  song  and  chorus, 
by  Lieut.  Henry  L.  Frisbie,  113th  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers:  3.  March  On! 
March'  On!  a  soldiers'  glee;  words  by  Lieut.-Col.  S.  B.  Raymond,  51st  Illinois 
Volunteers;  music  by  William  Lewis:  excellent  for  the  camp-fires:  4.  When  will 
tny  Darling  Boy  Return  ?  5.  All  Hail  to  Ulyssees  !  song  and  chorus,  by  Haynes ; 
a  tribute  to  the  hero  of  the  West:  6.  Sleighing  with  the  Girls;  a  sprightly  song 
and  chorus,  by  Frisbie  ;  the  style  somewhat  like  that  of  '  Riding  on  the  Rail ' :  and 
7.  Maudie  Moore ;  and  8.  LoUie  in  the  Lane ;  two  of  J.  R.  Thomas's  popular 
songs. 
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'    >T  H  E       STATE       NORMAL      U  K  I  V  E  R  S  I  T  Y  . 

the  report  of  the    principal    to   the   state    board    ok    education,    december 
16th,  1862. 


The  session  of  1862-3  closed  very  pleasantly  on  Friday,  June  26, 
1863.  The  examination  had  been  well  attended  during  the  week,  and 
the  commencement  exercises  were  witnessed  by  a  very  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience,  mostly  from  the  vicinity,  but  including  many,  also, 
from  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  day  was  beautiful;  the  hall  of 
the  University  and  all  the  passages  leading  to  it  were  crowded  with 
eager  listeners.  A  warm  and  active  sympathy  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
gendered between  speakers  and  hearers,  and  the  day  passed  off  to  the 
apparent  gratification  of  all  concerned.  On  the  preceding  evening, 
that  of  Thursday,  the  literary  societies  had  listened  to  a  stirring  and 
beautiful  address  by  Rev.  Dr  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  on  '  Light  and  Life 
in  Education  '  —  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  culture  of  the  intellect 
and  the  affections.  It  was  a  production  worthy  of  the  eminent  speaker, 
and  characterized  no  less  by  its  profound  philosophy  than  by  its  glow- 
ing and  impressive  eloquence.  The  exercises  closed  on  Friday  even- 
ing with  a  reception  of  their  friends  by  the  graduating  class,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  the  most  respectable  people  of 
Bloomington  and  vicinity. 

The  institution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  was  subjected 
to  serious  disadvantages  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Childs  and  Miss 
Ketcham,  the  eflBcient  and  popular  teachers  of  the  Model  School;  the 
former  having  been  elected  principal  of  the  High  School  at  St.  Louis, 
and  the  latter  having  encountered  that  change  of  state  which  closes 
the  public  career  of  so  many  of  our  sister  teachers.  To  fill  at  once 
the  places  thus  vacated  was  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty.  But  the 
committee,  after  long  and  careful  search,  involving  no  small  amount 
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of  correspondence  and  some  personal  visits,  succeeded  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  recently  graduated  with  high  honors 
at  Harvard,  for  the  High-School  Department,  and  of  Miss  Marion 
Hammond,  a  graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  and  for  some 
time  a  highly  successful  teacher  in  that  city,  for  the  Primary.  I  am 
happy  to  enter  my  testimony  to  the  entire  success  with  which  both 
have  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  to  add  that,  while 
under  them  the  school  has  increased  nearly  one-third  in  numbers,  it 
has  attained  a  degree  of  success  and  efficiency  never  attained  before, 
—  a  result,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  the  momentum  imparted  by 
former  efforts. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  term  has 
been  250,  against  138  for  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year,  and  80 
the  year  before.  In  the  Model  School  the  numbers  are  188,  against 
153  for  the  same  term  last  year;  giving  for  a  grand  total  488,  against 
291  last  year.  This  increase  has  taken  place  in  both  departments  of 
the  Model  School, —  the  High  and  Grammar  Department  increasing 
from  109  to  125,  and  the  Primary  from  44  to  63.  This  comparison, 
considered  in  connection  with  the  change  of  teachers,  is  very  en- 
couraging. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  unprecedentedly  large  number  of  students 
has  been  a  great  and  hitherto  unsatisfied  want  of  lodging-rooms  and 
board.  It  is  estimated  that  our  numbers  would  have  exceeded  what 
they  now  are  by  at  least  fifty,  if  sufficient  accommodations  could  have 
been  procured.  During  the  term  every  boarding-house  has  been 
crowded,  and  every  semblance  of  a  building  has  been  converted  into  a 
lodging-house,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  students  have  been 
subjected  to  some  inconvenience  on  this  account.  But  private  enter- 
prise has  already  furnished  comparatively  extensive  relief.  Build- 
ings have  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  containing 
rooms  intended  for  the  use  of  students,  and  sufficient  to  accommodate 
from  seventy  to  eighty.  These  are  now  ready  for  occupancy.  This 
will  do  much  toward  meeting  the  present  want,  but  much  more  is 
needed  in  the  same  way ;  and  we  have  full  faith  that  the  necessity 
will  be,  in  due  time,  supplied.  It  is  understood  that  several  additional 
tenements  are  to  be  erected  in  the  spring.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
neighborhood  as  a  place  of  residence  is  so  marked  that  the  process  of 
building  must,  and  undoubtedly  will,  go  on  with  great  rapidity. 

Another  of  the  results  flowing  from  the  same  cause  has  been  a 
demand  for  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force;  for  although,  by  a  more 
perfect  classification,  the  same  number  of  instructors  that  two  years 
ago  were  fully  employed  with  eighty  students  may  now  be  enabled  to 
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take  charge  of  twice  as  many,  we  find  the  same  process  not  so  appli- 
cable when  the  number  has  more  than  trebled.  Accordingly,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  one  of  the 
advanced  students,  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  to  assist  both  in  the  Normal 
and  Model  Schools.  His  services  have  been  very  eflBcient  and  satis- 
factory; and  as  the  amount  of  teaching  required  in  the  future  will  un- 
doubtedly be  greater  than  it  is  even  now;  I  respectfully  request  the 
Board  to  continue  him  in  their  service  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
at  such  a  salary  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  The  income  of  the  Model 
School  will  undoubtedly  amply  suffice  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to 
paying  its  other  expenses. 

During  the  term  twenty-eight  of  the  Normal  students  have  con- 
ducted classes  in  the  Model  Schools,  and  have  had  their  work  fully 
and  carefully  tested  by  constant  supervision,  by  weekly  examinations, 
and  by  a  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term.  No  part  of  the 
student's  course  here  is  apparently  of  more  service  to  him  than  this. 
Every  young  teacher  must,  in  acquiring  his  experience,  make  many 
mistakes  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils.  But  in  the  Model  School  these 
errors  are  at  once  observed  and  commented  upon,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  run  on,  day  after  day,  for  six  months  or  a  year,  until  they  are  dis- 
covered by  the  teacher  himself;  who  often,  having  no  clear  notion  of 
what  a  good  school  should  be  in  all  its  minutiae,  is  slow  to  detect  his 
own  errors,  or  to  distinguish  them  from  the  veriest  excellences.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  such  supervision  and 
criticism  to  a  young  person  proposing  to  be  a  teacher.  At  the  risk  of 
partially  repeating  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  report,  I  will  briefly 
sketch  the  method  of  supervision  adopted  with  the  pupil-teachers. 
The  daily  supervision  consists  in  frequent  visits  to  the  class-exercises, 
by  the  President  or  some  other  member  of  the  Faculty.  If  possible, 
the  young  practitioner  is  visited  by  more  than  one  of  the  instructors 
—  a  plan  which  aflFords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes  and  con- 
firming the  observations  of  different  minds.  The  most  perfect  free- 
dom is  used  in  speaking  to  students  about  their  defects  as  teachers, 
whether  slight  or  serious,  and  a  method  of  avoiding  the  error  is  always 
suggested.  It  is  our  intention  that  this  part  of  our  duty  shall  be  most 
thoroughly  attended  to.  Occasionally,  too,  a  meeting  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  is  called,  at  which  general  defects  are  pointed  out  and  reme- 
dies suggested. 

We  have  also  a  weekly  examination,  at  which  some  one  of  the  classes 
is  brought  out  for  an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  the  Faculty  and  of 
as  many  of  the  Normal  students  as  choose  to  witness  it.  Usually  the 
room  is  crowded  with  interested  spectators.     The  recitation  —  an  or- 
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dinary  recitation  or  teaching  exercise, —  after  occupying  a  reasonable 
time,  say  half  an  hour,  is  closed,  the  pupils  dismissed,  and  the  work 
thoroughly  canvassed  and  criticised.  First  the  opinions  of  the  stu- 
dents are  given.  These  are  usually  called  for  as  volunteers.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  one  by  one,  make  a 
thorough  criticism  on  the  exercise,  and  the  whole  closes  with  a  gen- 
eral summing-up  by  the  Principal.  In  these  criticisms,  both  by  the 
students  and  teachers,  nothing  is  held  back  that  is  thought  important 
or  useful.  Whatever  is  considered  a  defect,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  or  pupils  —  in  respect  to  matter  or  manner,  to  the  life, 
accuracy,  thoroughness,  interest,  use  of  language,  pronunciation,  of 
teacher  or  pupil, —  is  pointed  out  for  condemnation.  The  question 
whether  a  pleasant  and  cordial  feeling  subsists  between  the  two  parties 
is  always  raised.  Any  exhibition  of  sleepiness,  unreadiness,  habitual 
harshness,  feebleness,  want  of  magnetic  power  over  the  pupils,  is  sure 
to  be  censured;  also,  any  irrelevancy  or  want  of  logical  sequence 
and  arrangement  in  asking  questions,  or  in  treating  the  subject;  and 
finally,  any  violation  of  good  taste  and  good  manners,  whether  in  at- 
titude or  in  speech.  And  so  earnest  are  all  in  seeking  to  profit  from 
the  exercise,  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  taking  oiFense  at  the  most 
pointed  criticism,  for  all  feel  that,  although  'nothing  is  extenuated', 
yet  neither  is  '  aught  set  down  in  malice'. 

The  final  examination  of  the  classes  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  and  is  conducted  as  such  examinations  usually  are  in  well-regu- 
lated schools.  The  young  teacher  is  made  responsible  for  the  progress 
of  his  class  during  the  term,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  is  recorded, 
so  that  his  reputation  in  the  University  is  made  to  depend  upon  his 
work  as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  upon  his  scholarship.  An  opportunity  is 
also  presented  to  each  one,  in  this  way,  to  acquire  experience,  and  to 
create  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  which  will  be  at  once  useful  to 
him  in  securing  a  situation  and  in  discharging  its  duties  when 
secured. 

The  benefit  derived  from  this  training  by  the  pupil-teachers  must 
be  apparent  to  all  But  the  question  has  some  times  been  raised 
whether  this  benefit  is  not  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils; 
whether,  after  all,  the  case  of  each  of  these  teachers  is  not  analogous 
to  that  of  a  skillful  oculist,  who  confessed  that  a  good-sized  hat  would 
not  hold  the  eyes  he  had  ruined  in  acquiring  his  art.  We  think  that 
any  one  who  will  examine  the  work  of  these  young  people,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  done  in  the  common  schools  of  our  state,  and  par- 
ticularly with  that  of  inexperienced  teachers,  will  not  fail  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  hat,  in  their  case,  is  of  less  formidable  dimen- 
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sions  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves. 
And  a  more  theoretic  consideration  of  the  case  would  give  us  this  re- 
sult. Every  teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  his  work  some  degree  of 
skill,  derived  from  natural  endowments,  from  recollections  of  his  own 
scholastic  training,  or  from  his  experience  as  an  instructor.  Now, 
these  young  teachers  in  the  Model  School  have,  besides  these  general 
opportunities,  the  practical  suggestions  that  are  made  to  them 
every  day  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  they  are  called  upon  to  en- 
counter. But  we  are  a  practical  people,  as  were  our  English  political 
and  social  progenitors.  And  an  old  adage  of  theirs  about  the  proof 
of  a  pudding  will  be  very  likely  to  occur  to  us  here.  And  I  take  the 
liberty  of  submitting  a  report  made  by  three  well-known  gentlemen  of 
intelligence  and  character,  who  were  requested  to  act  as  a  committee 
to  examine  the  classes  in  the  Model  School  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  had  been  well  taught.  Each  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee is,  or  has  been,  in  some  way,  honorably  connected  with  the 
cause  of  education.  Mr.  Thayer  is  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the 
Female  College,  Mr.  Hatch  is  a  prominent  and  active  member  of  the 
Bloomington  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Norton  is  the  able  editor  of 
the  leading  county  paper,  and  was  formerly  Principal  of  the  !Model 
School. 


The  undersigned,  who  have  acted  as  a  cotiimittee  to  examine  the  Model  School 
connected  \viili  the  Normal  Universitj,  would  report  the  following  as  the  present 
status  of  said  school : 

It  now  occupies  six  rooms  upon  the  first  floor  of  the  Normal  University,  very 
comfortably  accommodating  about  170.  The  range  of  instruction  extends  from 
the  first  elements  of  primary  teaching  to  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics. 
The  High-School  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  Harvard  University,  who  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  his 
present  position.  The  Secondary  Department  is  managed  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Kellogg, 
a  young  gentleman  who  has  won  a  high  position  in  the  University  by  his  ability, 
energy,  and  fine  scholarship.  Miss  MarionTHammond,  of  St.  Louis,  an  experienced 
and  very  popular  and  successful  teacher,  is  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department. 

In  tlie  work  of  instruction,  these  responsible  heads  of  departments  are  as- 
sisted by  the  teachers  and  advanced  pupils  of  the  Normal  Sciiool.  Profs.  Stetson 
and  Sewall,  during  the  past  term,  had  cliarge  of  classes  in  the  High  School,  and 
a  number  of  Normal  Students,  of  the  higher  grades,  assisted  Mr.  Kellogg  and  Miss 
Hammond.  Some  have  opposed  to  this  system  objections  which  we  do  not  con- 
sider well  founded.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  Noinial  students,  certainly  a  ma- 
jority of  those  intrusted  with  classes,  have  heretofore  had  experience  as  teachers; 
and  as  their  work  is  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  principals,  the 
result  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  It  is  certain  that  the  examinations 
conducted  by  these  a.ssistant-pupils  indicated  a  far  higher  degree  of  scholarship 
than  is  attained  by  the  majority  of  professional  teachers. 
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We  were  present  during  the  entire  examinations,  which  occupied  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  15th  and  16tli  inst.,  and  from  continued  and  critical  observation, 
jve  are  satisfied  that  the  Model  School  is  not  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any  in- 
stitution of  this  sort  in  this  country.  The  test  questions,  in  all  departments,  were 
impartially  distributed  by  lot.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  witness  a  more  uniformly 
perfect  series  of  recitations  than  those  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  classes  in  Latin,  Gicek, 
History,  and  the  Mathematics.  But  the  mere  drill  in  text-books  was  not  all :  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  teaching  and  example  is  to  cultivate  the  amenities  and 
graces  of  life,  to  refine  and  elevate.  In  the  Pi-imary  Department  we  saw  the 
children  taught  living  ideas  and  facts  in  stead  of  mere  lifeless  words  ;  while 
such  a  constant  variety  of  exercises  was  successively  introduced  as  to  relieve  the 
school  discipline  of  its  usual  wearisome  monotony. 

The  thorough  manner  of  teaching  by  the  assistant-pupils  was  well  demonstrated 
by  the  reading  of  a  class  of  little  folks  in  the  Primary  Department.  We  are  free 
to  say  that  we  never  saw  a  class  of  children  read  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  What  most  surprised  us  was  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  class  analyzed  the  most  difficult  words  with  scarcely  a  mis- 
take. Their  success  in  this  respect  would  seldom  be  excelled  by  that  of  veteran 
teachers. 

Throughout  all  departments,  healthful  gymnastic  exerci.ses,  performed  in  time 
with  music,  are  frequently  introduced.  Cleanliness  and  thorough  ventilation  are 
matters  that  receive  constant  attention.  Music  and  rhetorical  exercises  are  also 
included  in  the  regular  drill  of  the  school. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  happy  to  pronounce  the  school  an  eminently  useful  and 
successful  one,  and  as  such  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  public. 

H  B.  NORTON, 
W.  M.  HATCH, 

Normal,  Illinois,  December  ISth,  1863.  G.  THAYER. 

A  very  important  question  in  regard  to  the  University  is  whether 
the  counties  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  oiFered  to  them  by  its 
organization.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  there  are  yet  a  few 
counties  (thirteen  in  number)  that  have  thus  far  neglected  to  secure 
a  representation  among  its  students.  They  are  not,  of  course,  those 
counties  in  which  the  cause  of  education  has  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress; not  those  in  which,  according  to  the  tables  in  the  Superin- 
tendent's Report,  there  is  the  best  attendance  upon  the  schools,  the 
largest  number  of  teachers'  institutes,  the  highest  monthly  wages  paid 
to  teachers,  the  largest  school  libraries  and  finest  cabinets  and  sets  of 
apparatus,  and  the  largest  average  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  the  very  counties  which  are  least  represented  in  the 
institution  most  need  its  help,  if  there  is  in  it  any  virtue.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, it  becomes  a  practical  question  of  much  moment  how  the 
claims  of  the  University  (or  rather  their  claims  upon  it)  may  be  suc- 
cessfully presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties. 

Many  localities  in  the  state  have  been  personally  visited  by  the 
Principal,  and  some  by  other  members  of  the  Faculty.  In  every  in- 
stance   these    visits   seem   to   have  been    followed    by  good    results. 
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Every  such  locality  is  apt,  soon  after,  to  be  well  represented  in  the 
University.  But  thus  far  we  have  gone  out  only  in  response  to  in- 
vitations, and  only  in  a  few  instances  have  these  come  from  counties 
hitherto  unrepresented.  So  that  this  method,  as  heretofore  pursued, 
does  not  seem  to  meet  the  case.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  shall 
be  done?  Shall  the  Board  organize  itself  into  an  educational  mis- 
sionary society,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  convert  its  employes 
into  colporteur  and  pioneer  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  free  schools, 
and  of  special  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching?  Whatever 
can  be  accomplished  by  official  correspondence  seems  to  have  been 
already  done.  Every  county  commissioner  is  regularly  addressed,  at 
least  three  times  a  year,  either  by  catalogue  or  by  circular,  and  re- 
cently a  circular  has  been  sent  out  with  a  written  note  attached,  stating 
something  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  each  county  to  the  University. 
And  we  have  not  scrupled  to  urge  upon  delinquent  counties  the  im- 
portance of  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  is  theirs  by 
right,  but  which,  as  matters  now  stand,  others  are  enjoying  to  their 
loss.  It  would  seem  that  something  should  be  done  as  soon  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible  to  induce  every  county  to  fill  out  its  representa- 
tion, and  to  enjoy  its  share  of  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  institu- 
tion. It  ought,  however,  to  be  stated  that  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half  eight  counties  have  for  the  first  time  availed  themselves  of  their 
rights  here  by  sending  one  or  more  of  their  young  people  here  for 
training. 

During  the  months  of  September  and  October  a  Teachers'  In.stitute 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  daily  sessions  of  the  University,  and 
continued  for  four  weeks.  We  had  been  assured  that  such  an  insti- 
tute was  greatly  needed  and  would  be  largely  attended  by  the  teachers 
of  the  state.  The  Institute  was  repeatedly  advertised  in  the  Illinois 
Teacher  and  in  some  of  the  papers.  Circulars  announcing  it  in  full, 
with  an  order  of  exercises,  were  sent  to  every  county  commissioner 
within  sixty  miles  of  Bloomington.  Eminent  teachers  and  educational 
men  from  other  parts  of  the  state  were  engaged  to  lecture  before  the 
assembled  multitude.  It  was  distinctly  understood  that  there  would 
be  no  expense  for  tuition,  that  nothing  would  be  to  pay  except  board, 
at  the  rate  of  §o.00  per  week.  Having  thus  spread  the  announce- 
ment as  far  and  wide  as  our  means  would  permit,  we  anxiously  awaited 
the  result.  Eagerly  we  looked  for  the  l-4th  of  September.  At  last 
it  came,  and  after  it  the  15th,  the  16th,  and  the  17th,  and  the  grand 
gathering  counted  up,  all  told,  fifteen  persons,  requiring  two  places  in 
the  decimal  notation  and  as  many  Arabic  characters  to  express  them  ! 

But  the  mountain  was  determined  not  to  have  its  labor  for  nothing. 
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And  so  the  exercises  were  conducted  with  as  much  care,  and  with  as 
thorough  preparation,  as  if  the  throng  had  numbered  hundreds, —  the 
squad  was  drilled  in  all  the  maneuvers  of  a  regiment.  And  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  most  of  the  teachers  fully  made  up  in  quality  what 
was  lacking  in  quantity.  In  reference  to  them  we  can  say  that  not 
those  who  most  needed  the  help  of  an  institute  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  greatest  possible  pains  to  be  present.  As  the  subject  of  holding 
such  an  institute  in  connection  with  the  University  is  under  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  we  shall 
probably  be  able  in  future  to  act  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  connected  with  the  institute  was  that 
it  was  the  occasion  of  the  delivering  before  the  members,  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University,  of  a  most  valuable  address  on  the  '  Use  of  the 
Bible  in  Education',  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  address  was  very  pleasantly  received  by  the  school 
and  the  institute,  and  its  wise  practical  suggestions  wilt  no 
doubt  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  are  to  be  practical  teacbers. 
The  institute  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  which,  we  trust,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  meetings  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  continued  for  many 
years.  These  officers  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  vast  good 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  popular  education;  and  these 
meetings,  promoting,  as  they  do,  concert  of  action  and  more  enlarged 
and  correct  views,  are  certainly  full  of  the  promise  of  good  results. 

The  Normal-School  room  has  until  this  year  co»tained  only  200 
seats.  Forty  more  have  been  temporarily  supplied.  This  room  ought 
to  be  permanently  furnished  so  as  to  seat  800  or  thereabout.  At 
present,  if  all  the  counties  should  claim  their  rights  by  law,  our  num- 
bers in  the  Normal  Department  would  be  289  —  21-4  from  counties, 
and  85  from  representative  districts.  300  seats  would  be  only  11  above 
our  legal  needs. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  has  come,  among  other 
things,  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  water.  This  has  been 
so  great  that  during  a  part  of  the  present  term  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  haul  water  from  the  slough  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Normal 
exclosure.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a  pipe  should  be  laid,  that  water 
could  be  pumped  from  the  creek  directly  into  the  reservoirs.  The 
boiler-grates  also  require  certain  repairs. 

Miss  Hammond,  the  very  successful  teacher  of  the  Primary  De- 
partment of  the  Model  School,  is  now  receiving  a  lower  salary  than  she 
would  have  had  in  St.  Louis.     I  hope  the  Board  will  feel  disposed  to 
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put  her  salary  at  S600.  For  the  quality  of  her  teaching  I  refer  to 
the  Report  already  alluded  to. 

During  the  term  that  has  just  closed  the  proceeds  from  tuition  in 
the  Model  School  have  been  $741,  against  $358  for  the  corresponding 
term  last  year. 

Heretofore  the  tuition  fees  for  each  of  the  second  and  third  terms 
of  the  scholastic  year  have  been  in  excess  of  those  for  the  first  term. 
Should  this  be  the  case  this  year,  we  shall  derive  from  this  source 
an  income  of  $2300  or  $2400.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  say,  $600 
to  be  received  from  the  school  district,  which  will  give  an  income  of 
nearly  $3000  for  this  school.  As  at  present  organized,  the  salaries 
paid  in  it  amount  to  only  $1500  —  only  one-half  of  the  income.  But 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  base  our  calculations  upon  this  expectation 
of  continued  financial  success.  It  is  quite  possible  that  our  income 
may  fall  off  in  amount,  although  at  present  we  see  no  indication  of  it; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  keep  clearly  within  the  probable  amount  we  can 
afford  to  expend.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
present  term,  together  with  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  sure  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  district,  comes  within  about  $150  of  paying  the  en- 
tire year's  expenditure  for  salaries,  at  present  rates,  it  would  seem 
that  a  slight  expansion  might  safely  be  risked. 

G-entlemen,  the  University,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  in  a  state  of 
comparative  prosperity.  And  the  fact  is  undoubtedly  a  cause  of  re- 
joicing to  every  friend  of  popular  education.  But  we  know  not  what 
may  be  in  the  future.  There  are  a  thousand  influences  that  may  af- 
fect us  injuriously.  A  financial  crash  would  undoubtedly  work  us 
vast  mischief.  To  make  the  institution  a  foot-ball  for  the  different 
political  parties  would  be  its  almost  sure  destruction.  To  attempt  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  a  sect,  the  exponent  of  a  denominational 
formula,  would  inflict  an  injury  no  less  fatal.  And  all  these,  and  many 
more  disasters,  are  possible,  although  we  hope  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  are  in  no  wise  probable.  But  whatever  the  coming  years  may 
bring  forth,  we  shall  always  have  this  source  of  consolation,  that  now, 
in  its  day  of  prosperity,  its  halls  crowded  with  earnest  seekers  after  a 
symmetrical  culture,  it  owes  its  high  position  before  the  public,  not  to 
any  blazing  pretension,  empty  superficiality,  noisy  clap-trap,  or  ephem- 
eral hobby,  but  to  earnest,  solid  work  on  the  part  of  its  teachers  and 
students,  and  to  prudent,  public-spirited  and  unselfish  supervision  on 
the  part  of  the  Boards 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Principal. 
20 
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FROM        TWO        POINTS 


I. 

FoRTT-EiGHT  bodies  all  restless  and  moving, 
Knowing  no  quiet  from  morning  till  noon, 

Stilling  a  moment  at  each  new  reproving, 
Stilling  a  moment,  and  stirring  as  soon. 

Ninety-six  lips  that  are  eager  to  chatter, 

Aided,  abetted,  by  ninety-six  lungs. 
Heedless  alike  both  of  manner  and  matter: 
"    Babel  was  naught, to  this  clatter  of  tongues. 

Ninety-six  eyes  of  all  colors  and  sizes, 

Watching  for  sighin,  and  enjoying  them  too: 

Mischievous  plottings  and  mirthful  surprises 
Mirrored  I  see  in  the  black,  gray  and  blue. 

Ninety-six  feet  that  are  ready  for  action, 

Ready  for  play  when  their  school  time  is  o'er : 

Soon  shall  I  see,  with  intense  satisfaction, 

Two  of  them  bear  the  last  child  from  my  door. 


II. 

Forty-eight  souls  to  be  fitted  for  living, 

Fitted  to  die  when  the  warfare  is  done. 
How  am  I  teaching,  what  aid  am  I  giving. 

What  help  for  battle,  that  victory  be  won  ? 

God  grant  these  lips,  now  so  eagerly  moving. 

Ever  be  ready  to  speak  for  the  right. 
Scorning  oppressors,  the  sinful  reproving. 

Teaching  the  mourner  through  prayer  to  find  light. 

God  grant  these  eyes,  that  are  dancing  with  gladness, 

May  not  be  blinded  by  sorrowful  tears. 
Send  to  these  children  but  little  of  sadness. 

Keep  them  from  sin  through  the  long  coming  years. 

Onward  these  feet  still  must  press  in  life's  journey, 

Over  the  roses  or  thorns  as  tbey  come: 
God  give  these  children  endurance  and  courage. 

Bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  guide  them  safe  home, 
Chicago,  Feb.  3,  1864. 
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THE       SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN       QUESTION, 


The  other  morning  one  of  our  pupils,  who  goes  about  with  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  came  to  our  desk  and  said  "  What  do  the  news- 
papers mean  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question?"  That  afternoon, 
after  the  books  were  laid  aside,  the  subject  came  up  as  a  general  ex- 
ercise. Teacher  and  pupils  asked  and  answered  all  sorts  of  questions 
bearing  upon  the  question,  until,  when  we  dismissed  the  subject,  it 
was  generally  understood. 

We  propose  to  make  that  general  exercise  the  basis  of  this  article. 

Denmark  comprises  the  Peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  and  numerous  islands  on  the 
east,  the  largest  of  which  constitutes  the  province  of  Zealand. 

The  Danes  occupy  Jutland,  Zealand,  and  part  of  Schleswig;  the 
Germans  inhabit  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Schleswig. 

The  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  was  ceded  to  Denmark  by  Prussia  in 
1815,  in  exchange  for  Pomerania,  a  duchy  lying  on  the  Baltic.  The 
connection  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  i.s  of  more  remote  origin.  la 
the  early  times  the  modern  principle  of  nationality  was  unknown,  and 
populations  readily  united  or  parted,  according  to  any  changes  in  the 
persons  or  fortunes  of  their  rulers.  So  it  happened  that  after  years 
of  contest  the  states  elected  in  1439  Christian,  Count  of  Oldenburg, 
king,  from  whose  grandson,  the  infamous  Christian  II,  the  crown 
passed  in  1523  to  Frederic  I,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  His 
son  and  successor,  Christian  III,  united  these  duchies  to  the  crown  in 
1581,  bestowing  a  portion  of  them  upon  his  brother  Adolph.  Here 
originated  the  two  branches  of  the  ducal  family.  The  elder  of  the 
two  is  still  in  possession  of  Denmark  and  Holstein.  The  younger, 
which  became  known  as  the  house  of  Holsteiu-Gottorp  (so  named 
from  the  castle  Gottorp  belonging  to  it),  subsequently  produced  two 
other  branches,  the  elder  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Czar  of 
Russia. 

So  it  happened  that  tlie  King  of  Denmark  was  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  although  each  of  the  three  had  an  autonomy  of  its  own. 
When  the  present  Germanic  Confederation  was  formed,  the  King  of 
Denmark  became  a  member  of  it  as  Duke  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig. 
But  the  administrative  arrangement  of  the  kingdom  being  found  to 
be  exceedingly  cumbrous  and  embarassing,  the  government  desired  to 
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replace  it  (as  Great  Britain  did  long  ago)  with  one  national  parlia- 
ment. Accordingly  in  1834  Frederic  VI  granted  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion and  united  the  duchies  under  a  representative  government  com- 
mon to  the  other  Danish  provinces.  This  measure  the  Germanic 
Confederation  opposed.  It  was  not,  they  claimed,  a  question  for  Den- 
mark alone  to  settle,  since  the  duchies,  though  part  of  Denmark,  were 
also  members  of  the  German  Confederacy.  A  new  doctrine  was  elabo- 
rated, which  is  known  as  the  Holstein-Schleswig  theory.  According 
to  it  the  duchies  had  been  united  for  four  hundred  years  under  the 
king-duke,  and  were  independent  of  Denmark  proper.  Thus  Hol- 
stein  being  part  of  Germany,  and  Schleswig  being  indissolubly  united 
to  Holstein,  it  followed  that  Schleswig-Holstein  was  part  of  the  great 
Fatherland  It  was  true  that  the  majority  of  the  Schleswigers  spoke 
Danish,  but  that  was  their  misfortune.  It  seems  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  propounders  of  this  ingenious  argument  that  it  might 
be  turned  round.  If  Schleswig  is  Danish,  as,  by  its  history  and  the 
original  language  of  its  inhabitants,  it  certainly  is,  it  follows,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  indissoluble  union,  that  Holstein  must  be  Dan- 
ish, too. 

Various  modifications  of  King  Frederic's  constitution  have  up  to 
the  present  time  excited  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the  German 
Diet,  the  Danish  government  making  concession  upon  concession  for 
the  sake  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  a  new  difficulty  arose  consequent  to  the  expected 
extinction  of  the  male  line  in  the  reigning  family.  In  Denmark 
proper  the  crown  is  transmissible  to  females;  in  the  duchies  the  old 
Salic  law  prevails,  according  to  which  the  crown  can  only  descend  to 
heirs  male.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  king,  Christian  VIII,  in  1846, 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  duchies,  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  Holstein,  indissolubly  united  with  Denmark,  and  that  the 
laws  of  succession  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Serious  complication  arose  out  of  this  proclamation  ;  and  when 
Frederic  VII  mounted  the  throne,  in  1848,  the  duchies  revolted  and 
appealed  to  their  German  brethren  for  assistance.  They  were  aided 
by  Prussia,  who  sent  a  large  force  to  Schleswig,  drove  out  the  Danes, 
—  who  had  found  little  difficulty  in  putting  down  the  insurgents 
there, —  and  invaded  Jutland.  England  and  Russia  here  interfering, 
Prussia  withdrew,  Austria  gave  her  influence  to  Denmark,  and  the 
duchies  were  forced  to  submit,  after  having  been  signally  defeated  at 
Idstedt  in  1850. 

The  question  of  the  succession  was  referred  to  a  convention  of  the 
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great  powers  of  the  North  and  West  of  Europe,  held  at  London,  in 
1852.  In  this  coufereuce  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Sweden  took  part.  They  undertook  to  change  the  order  of  suc- 
ces?ion  both  in  Denmark  and  in  the  duchies,  designating  for  the  suc- 
cessiou  Prince  Christian,  of  the  Sonderburg-Gliicksburg  line,  the 
father  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  of  the  new  King  of  Greece ;  an  ar- 
rangement which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  Denmark  and  to 
Schleswig  and  Holstein, —  as  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of  this 
family  Prussia  reserved  her  ancient  right  of  succeeding  to  a  portion  of 
the  duchies.  Frederic,  feeling  himself  pledged  to  the  foreign  powers, 
succeeded  in  having  the  measure  adopted,  after  having  dissolved  two 
parliaments  for  refusing  to  do  it. 

Since  the  convention  of  1852  a  new  complication  has  arisen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demand  of  Germany  that  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  Schles- 
wig, and  Denmark  proper,  shall  each  have  an  independent  parliament 
of  its  own,  and  an  equal  vote  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  evident  that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  work.  Its  injustice 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  petty  province  of  Lauenburg,  with  a 
population  of  only  50,000,  should  have  an  equal  vote  with  Denmark 
proper,  which  has  a  population  thirty  times  as  great.  Holstein,  with 
a  population  of  500,000,  and  Schleswig,  with  400,000,  would  likewise 
possess  a  veto  on  the  imperial  legislation  of  the  Danish  kingdom. 
Under  such  a  constitution  Denmark  would  be  virtually  a  dependency 
of  Germany. 

Afiairs  rested  along  in  this  unsatisfactory  state  until  the  death  of 
Frederic  VII,  which  occurred  November  15,  1863,  brought  on  a  crisis. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  London  convention.  Prince  Christian  of 
Glticksburg  became  king  of  Denmark  under  the  title  of  Christian  IX. 

The  Germans  now  repudiate  the  arrangement  of  the  convention. 
Prince  Frederic  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 
who  was  banished  from  Denmark  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  who  even  sold  all  his  claims,  including  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  for  two  million  dollars,  is  the  heir  to 
the  dukedom  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  now  claims  the  succession  on 
the  ground  that  the  London  conference  was  not  authorized  to  dispose 
of  his  rights. 

''  We  do  not  care  who  is  king  of  Denmark,"  say  the  Germans,  "but 
Christian  IX  shall  not  rule  over  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  they  must 
be  assigned  to  Frederic  of  Augustenburg,  and  thus  become  part  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation." 

Putting  the  case  into  the  shape  of  a  pedigree,  the  more  clearly  to 
represent  it,  it  stands  thus  : 
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Frederic  1, 1 1533. 
I 


ni,t] 


Adolpli, -j- 1544, 
I  Duke  of  IIolstein-Gottorp 


Frederic  II,  t  lo88.  Hans,  f  1564.        Christian  Albrecht. 


I 
Frederic  III,  1 1670. 

I  I  F.niperors  of  Russia, 

Frederic  V,t  1765.  I 


~L- L 


Christian  Till,  i-1848.  Louise  Charlotte, 

ed  Vilhelm.  of  Hesse. 
I 


TII,+] 


I  I  I  I  I 

Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse.    Mary.  Louise,    Duke  of  Augustenburg.  Christian  of  Gliicks- 

married  Prince  Christian  |  burg,  present  King 

of  Gliicksburg,  present          Frederic  of  Au-  of  Denmark. 

King  of  Denmark.  gustenburg,  tlie 

Pretender. 

Frederic  I,  who  died  in  1533,  had  three  grandsons,  Frederic,  Hans, 
and  Christian  Albrecht,  who  were  the  progenitors  of  the  lines  with 
which  we  have  to  do.  From  Frederic  came  the  royal  Danish  line  just 
extinct  as  far  as  male  heirs  are  concerned.  From  Hans  two  lines, 
Augustenburg,  and  Gliicksburg.  From  Christian  came  the  present 
Imperial  House  of  Russia.  By  the  law  of  Denmark,  Frederic  VII 
dying  vfithout  issue,  Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse  was  clearly  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  he  renounced  his  rights,  and  his  sister  Mary  did  the 
same.  The  crown  therefore  fell  to  Louise,  who  renouncing  her  rights 
in  favor  of  her  husband,  Prince  Christian  is  accordingly  the  present 
king. 

Such  are  the  materials  of  this  stormy  and  complicated  dispute.  "We 
need  not  look  far  to  see  that  Germany  is  actuated  by  self-interest  only  in 
the  course  she  has  taken.  It  is  only  repeating  in  a  more  tedious  form 
the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  The  truth  is,  the  existence  of 
Denmark  as  an  independent  power  is  fatal  to  the  creation  of  a  German 
mariue,  and  Germany  desires  above  all  things  to  be  a  great  naval 
power.  What  little  seaboard  it  has  is  ill-furnished  with  harbors;  and 
what  harbors  there  are  are  iu  a  great  measure  commanded  by  other 
powers.  Trieste  is  not  likely  to  remain  German  property  very  long. 
The  Baltic  harbors  are  poor  and,  with  Denmark  hostile,  are  of  little 
use.  The  North-Sea  harbors,  except  Bremen,  are  commanded  by 
Denmark  or  Holland.  Now,  if  only  Schleswig  and  Holstein  could 
come  into  German  hands  and  be  subservient  to  German  interests,  the 
whole  state  of  the  case  would  be  changed.  Denmark  would  be  prac- 
tically dependent  on  Germany,  and  a  set  of  admirable  harbors,  both 
upon  the  Baltic  and  upon  the  North  Sea,  would  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  German  fleet.     Again,  Denmark  has  given  her  subjects  a 
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constitution  granting  an  amount  of  civil  liberty  exceeded  in  no  country 
in  the  world,  and  there  would  soon  be  a  free  German  community,  ex- 
iles from  every  German  state,  conspiring,  writing,  printing,  haranguing, 
within  hearing  of  Germany.  Such  a  danger  must  be  nipped  in  the 
bud.     So  Denmark's  very  virtues  are  turned  against  her. 

Not  to  prolong  the  subject  further,  the  true  Schleswig-Holsteia 
question  is  simply  whether  the  German  is  or  is  not  to  be  master  of 
the  Dane,  and  of  all  the  maritime  advantages  which  the  Dane  pos- 
sesses. 

How  it  is  to  be  answered  we  can  not  now  foresee.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  Danes  will  be  able  unassisted  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  overrunning  the  kingdom.  The  action  of  England  before  the 
Germans  invaded  the  Danish  possessions  seems  to  point  to  her  as  the 
party  to  interfere.  It  was  at  her  instance  that  the  treaty  of  London 
was  signed.  It  is  not  to  her  interest  to  allow  the  highway  of  nations 
to  fall  into  hands  that  may  close  it.  France  does  not  wish  Germany 
to  have  a  navy,  and  Russia  would  much  prefer  that  the  control  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  channels  leading  into  the  Baltic  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  a  third-rate  power  like  Denmark,  than  to  pass  under  the 
control  of  Austria  or  Prussia.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  interests  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  lie  with  Denmark. 

Whatever  settlement  comes,  it  will  be  a  compromise,  and  it  will  not 
be  welcome  to  a  large  party  in  Europe.  The  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities has  been  hailed  with  joy  throughout  the  continent,  from  the 
great  advantages  it  was  likely  to  bring  to  the  liberal  cause  and  to  the 
oppressed  nationalities.  In  every  portion  of  Europe  the  combustible 
materials  lie  scattered  ready  for  the  match ;  and  if  they  are  kindled 
into  war  no  human  power  can  set  bounds  to  the  conflagration,  or 
predict  the  limits  of  its  rage. 


E      NATIONAL      ASSOCIATION 

ITS       LABOR       AND       AIM. 


There  have  now  been  five  sessions  of  the  National  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. In  point  of  numbers  and  extent  of  country  represented  by 
it,  it  is  clearly  deserving  the  title  National — as  every  one  knows  who 
attended  its  last  meeting.     The  influence  which  it  has  exerted  in  ad- 
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vancing  the  interests  of  education  lias  kept  even  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  its  membership.  A  common  understanding  and  unity  of 
action  have  arisen  which  are  beginning  to  modify  local  systems  and 
practices,  to  their  material  improvement.  A  mutual  acquaintance  and 
community  of  feeling  have  been  established  between  the  educators  of 
our  country,  the  teachers'  profession  has  been  elevated,  and  a  national 
spirit  of  education  has  been  encouraged. 

These  are  among  the  results  which  have  naturally  arisen  from  the 
annual  gathering-together  of  the  educational  minds  of  the  nation. 
But,  aside  from  these,  has  there  been  any  progressive  step  taken  which 
the  association  can  claim  as  the  result  of  its  own  special  labors  ? 
Movements  for  educational  reform  in  the  various  state  systems  have 
very  generally  been  initiated  by  similar  gatherings  of  the  teachers  of 
those  states,  and  they  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  introducing  very 
many  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  brought  about  by  state 
legislation.  Is  thei'e  no  similar  ground  for  the  National  to  occupy? 
Or  is  there  no  need  of  the  recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  great 
work  of  education  by  the  national  government  as  there  has  been  by 
many  of  the  state  constitutions  and  legislatures? 

There  is  still  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  systems  of  those 
states  which  are  the  most  advanced,  while  in  many  of  the  states  the 
system  is  yet  to  be  devised,  or,  if  there  is  one,  it  is  very  imperfectly 
developed.  There  is,  besides,  the  vast  area  of  the  territories,  rapidly 
being  settled  and  calling  upon  the  experience  of  older  states  to  assist 
in  forming  their  institutions.  The  great  work  of  establishing  methods 
of  education  in  our  country  is  as  yet  barely  commenced,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor  of  improving  and  perfecting  those  already 
existing. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  arises  an  important  question,  whether 
there  should  not  be  established  some  centre  of  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution, which  might  materially  assist  in  advancing  the  work,  and 
whether  this  agency  ought  not  to  be  established  by  national  authority 
and  sustained  by  government  patronage.  Some  of  the  European  na- 
tions consider  the  Minister  of  Education  to  be  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  state.  Should  it  be  the  case  that 
in  our  own  government,  whose  prosperity  is  proportioned  to  the  in- 
telligence of  its  people,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  national  bureau  of 
education  ? 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  with  a  hope  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  their  importance  demands,  from  those  in 
charge  of  the  National  Association.  W. 
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SHOULD     TEACHING     BE     A     PROFESSION 


Start  not,  kind  teachers,  at  our  caption.  You  are  awake.  You 
live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  whose  live 
teachers  feel  an  honest  pride  in  the  fact  that  to  her  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  grant  State  Diplomas  —  one  of  the  first  steps  to- 
ward making  teaching  a  profession, —  thanks  to  Newton  Bateman,  the 
Siorace  Mann  of  the  West,  and  his  coadjutors. 

We  ask  this  question,  because  in  Chicago  three  or  four  Rip  Van 
Winkles  have  within  the  last  year  shown  signs  of  life  and  been  hon- 
ored with  high  educational  positions, —  \i  h%mg  elevated  to  a  station 
for  which  one  is  totally  unfit,  either  by  culture,  taste,  or  appreciation 
of  duty,  is  an  honor.  We  hear  such  remarks  as  these  from  these  relics 
of  the  past :  "  Teaching  never  was  and  never  can  be  a  profession." 
"  We  never  could  see  why  a  talented  and  enterprising  young  man  or 
woman  should  engage  in  it  as  a  permanent  employment  "  "  We  taught 
five  or  six  years,  and  that  was  too  long."  Our  readers  will  not  under- 
stand us  as  taking  issue  with  this  last  remark.  Our  sympathies  are 
with  the  pupils,  for  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  respond  with  a 
hearty  amen. 

Seriously,  it  seems  to  us  like  questioning  first  truths.  It  saps  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  all  progress  is  based.  It  discourages  pro- 
fessional preparation,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  and  makes  the  business  of 
teaching  but  a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  calling.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  patient,  progressive  instruction  and  experience  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  farmer;  and  we  find  that  his  stock  and  lands  give  their 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  aged  man's  wisdom  acquired  by  years  of  la- 
bor and  numberless  experiments.  The  accumulating  wealth  of  the 
merchant  gives  its  evidence  that  progress  is  made  in  this  department 
by  organizing  the  experiences  of  life  into  an  active  power.  Who  would 
not  sooner  trust  his  fortunes  to  one  who  had  breasted  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  many  a  commercial  crisis  than  to  an  adventurous  speculator? 
To  whose  care  do  we  intrust  those  near  and  dear  to  us  in  hours  of 
sickness  and  peril?  Do  we  regard  professional  knowledge  as  of  any 
use  to  them  ?  Do  we  call  for  counsel  the  young  physician,  or  the  old  ? 
And  when  we  take  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  the  law,  with  all  of  its 
uncertainties,  do  we  pay  our  money  to  Youth  and  Inexperience,  or  to 
him  who  has  spent  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  profession  ? 
For  guidance  and  direction  in  those  things  that  pertain  to  our  spirit- 
ual interests,  do  we  not  lean  on  him  who  has  drank  deeply  at  the 
21 
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fountain  of  knowledge,  and  been  strengthened  by  the  trials  incident 
to  human  life  ? 

In  every  department  of  life,  adaptation,  qualification,  and  successful 
application,  are  sought  and  found  more  frequently  among  the  old  than 
the  young.  Can  it  be  that  guiding  and  controlling  mind  requires  less 
preparation,  study,  and  accumulated  knowledge,  organized  into  a  fac- 
ulty, than  any  other  profession,  and  that  in  the  work  youth  alone  is 
successful  ?  In  family  government  we  have  some  times  seen  the  order 
reversed,  but  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  change. 

But  why  pursue  this  part  of  our  subject  further?  If  teaching 
should  not  be  a  profession,  then  have  the  labor  of  such  men  as  Horace 
Mann,  Pierce,  Barnard,  Page,  Northrop,  Philbrick,  Bateman,  Edwards, 
and  a  host  of  others,  been  misdirected.  Surely  these  men  do  not  stand 
as  pigmies  beside  those  who,  assuming  to  act  the  part  of  guardians  of  the 
interests  of  education,  utter  sentiments  so  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age :  an  age  when  sound  educational  principles  are  being  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  North ;  when  every  where  in  the  growing 
West  educational  men  are  vieing  with  the  more  mature  East  in  the 
application  of  a  higher  standard  in  the  employment  of  competent  and 
experienced  teachers,  the  erection  of  suitable  school-houses,  the  pur- 
chase of  apparatus  and  reference-books,  and  in  all  that  tends  to  human 
improvement. 

What  we  want,  to  give  dignity  and  permanency  to  our  profession, 
is  men  for  Commissioners,  Superintendents,  and  Boards  of  Education, 
who  are  capable  of  performing  their  duties.  They  should  be  qualified 
to  examine  a  teacher  or  a  school.  We  know  that  it  is  some  times  re- 
marked that  where  there  is  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  it  is  not  so 
necessary  for  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  fitted  for 
these  duties  :  ignorant  members  can  listen,  and  then  judge.  We  only 
remark  that  those  animals  noted  for  length  of  ears  have  been  rejected 
by  our  City  Railway  Company  as  being  too  slow  for  the  age,  the  cheap- 
ness of  keeping  them  being  no  inducement  for  the  infliction. 

School  Inspectors  and  Superintendents  should  visit  schools,  and  re- 
main long  enough  to  see  if  the  teacher  has  merit,  and  then  reward  it 
accordingly ;  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  visit  the  school  as 
the  humming-bird  the  flower,  for  they  may  not  have  the  bird's  instincts. 

Again  :  Salaries  should  be  such  as  to  induce  the  best  talent  to  enter 
the  profession  as  a  life-calling.  A  successful  teacher  should  secui-e 
for  his  labor  a  competency  to  support  him  in  his  old  age,  as  well  as 
the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  demand  it :  the  people  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  all  school- 
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officers  who  oppose  the  claims  of  justice  will  cease  to  misrepresent  the 
feelings  of  their  constituency. 

The  days  of  '  boarding  round'  are  passed  :  so  should  be  the  days  of 
free  tickets  on  railways,  to  lectures,  gymnasiums,  museums,  and  other 
places  of  amusement.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  teachers  should 
not  be  able  to  pay  as  they  go.  They  are  enemies,  and  disgrace  the 
profession,  who  stand,  like  Italian  beggars,  seeking  the  charities  of  a 
community  for  those  who  work  for  half-pay.  Justice  first;  Charity 
afterward.     Let  those  who  have  zeal  labor  to  secure  the  former. 

When  our  best  and  wisest  men  take  charge  of  our  schools,  as  mem- 
bers of  Boards  of  Education,  they  will  give  their  attention  to  the 
building-up  of  a  noble  profession.  They  will  have  less  trouble  with 
headstrong  teachers,  for  they  will  fear  ignorance,  incompetency,  and 
indiflference,  more  even  than  the  unpardonable  sin  of  introducing  par- 
tisan loyal  questions  into  institutes.  w.  W. 


WHY  FRACTIONS  SHOULD  NOT  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOW  DIVISION. 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  Arithmetic  we  must  follow 
either  a  logical  or  a  natural  order.  The  logical  order  would  be  — 
1st,  Scales  and  Notation ;  2d,  Reduction  of  Scales ;  3d,  Addition,  be- 
cause no  addition  can  be  made  in  any  scale  without  reduction.  Again, 
decimals  should  be  taught  with  integral  numbers,  because  they  belong 
to  the  decimal  scale.  Now,  such  an  order,  though  perfectly  logical, 
would  be  absurd  for  an  elementary  work.  In  the  natural  order, 
let  us  ask  what  the  child  would  naturally  learn  first  and  most  easily, 
what  subjects  are  most  simple,  what  subjects  will  best  unfold  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  cause  the  mind  to  discriminate,  to  compare, 
and  to  draw  conclusions.  The  simplest  subject  is  evidently  the  inte- 
gral portions  of  the  decimal  scale:  hence  it  is  naturally  placed  first; 
the  reduction  of  it  is  so  simple  that  it  is  omitted.  Then  follows  addi- 
tion, etc.,  and  after  division  we  have  finished  the  decimal  scale.  Now 
which  is  the  next  in  order  of  complexity  :  is  it  the  integral  denomi- 
nate scale,  or  the  fractional  scale  ?  Common  sense  tells  us  that  a 
scale  varied  by  integral  numbers  is  much  more  simple  than  one  varied 
hy  fractional  numbers  The  only  argument  that  can  be  used  against 
this  order  is  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  denominate  scales  fractions  oc- 
cur. To  this  I  answer  that  these  fractions,  if  treated  properly  (that 
is,  the  same  as  the  denominate  numbers  themselves),  will  cause  no 
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trouble  to  either  pupil  or  teacher,  and  the  mental  discipline  will  pre- 
pare the  pupil  to  undertake  the  more  difficult  investigations  of  the 
fractional  scale. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  that  the  views  as  above  expressed  are 
beautifully  carried  out  in  Felter's  Arithmetical  Analysis  and  Eaton's 
New  Series  of  Arithmetics,  the  latter  of  which  received  so  flattering  a 
review  in  the  November  (1863)  number  of  the  Teacher.      M.  J.  v. 


LONGING      FOR      HOME 


A  SONG  of  a  boat :  — 
There  was  once  a  boat  on  a  billow : 

Lightly  she  rocked  to  her  port  remote, 
And  the  foam  was  white  in  her  wake  like  snow, 
And  her  frail  mast  bowed  when  the  breeze  would  blow, 
And  bent  like  a  wand  of  willow. 

I  shaded  my  eyes  one  day  when  a  boat 

Went  courtesying  over  the  billow: 
I  marked  her  course  till,  a  dancing  mote. 
She  faded  out  on  the  moonlit  foam, 
And  I  stayed  behind  in  the  dear  loved  home ; 

And  my  thoughts  all  day  were  about  the  boat, 
And  my  dreams  upon  the  pillow. 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  boat, 

For  it  is  but  short :  — 
My  boat,  you  shall  find  none  fairer  afloat, 

In  river  or  port. 
Long  I  looked  out  for  the  lad  she  bore. 

On  the  open,  desolate  sea. 
And  I  think  he  sailed  to  the  heavenly  shore. 

For  he  came  not  back  to  me  — 
Ah  me! 

A  song  of  a  nest :  — 
There  was  once  a  nest  in  a  hollow, 

Down  in  the  mosses  and  knot-grass  pressed. 
Soft  and  warm,  and  full  to  the  brim  ; 
Vetches  leaned  over  it  purple  and  dim. 
With  buttercup-buds  to  follow. 

I  pray  you  hear  my  song  of  a  nest, 

For  it  is  not  long:  — 
You  shall  never  light,  in  a  summer  quest 

The  bushes  among, — 
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Shall  never  light  on  a  prouder  sitter, 

A  fairer  nestful,  nor  ever  know 
A  softer  sound  than  their  tender  twitter. 

That  wind-like  did  come  and  go. 

I  had  a  nestful  once  of  my  own, 

Ah  happy,  happy  I ! 
Right  dearly  I  loved  them  :  but  when  they  were  grown 

They  spread  out  their  wings  to  fly. 
O,  one  after  one,  they  flew  away. 

Far  up  to  the  heavenly  blue, 
To  the  better  country,  the  upper  day, 

And  —  I  wish  I  were  going  too. 

I  pray  you,  what  is  the  nest  to  me. 

My  empty  nest  ? 
And  what  is  the  shore  where  I  stood  to  see 

My  boat  sail  down  to  the  west  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  I  anchor  yet. 

Though  my  good  man  has  sailed  ? 
Can  I  call  that  home  where  my  nest  was  set, 

Now  all  its  hope  hath  failed  ? 
Nay,  but  the  port  where  my  sailor  went, 

And  the  land  where  my  nestlings  be : 
There  is  the  home  where  my  thoughts  are  sent, 

The  only  home  for  me  — 

Ah  me  ! 

Jean  Inqeiow. 


MICHIGAN   DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  M.  GREGORY,  J.  M.  B.  SILL,  AND  A.  S.  WELCH. 


CHOOL        GOVERNMENT. 


The  importance  to  our  schools  of  good  government  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  Its  lack  is  far  too  common.  Annually,  considerable 
numbers  of  the  schools  are  either  entirely  broken  up,  or  rendered 
useless,  if  not  pernicious,  by  the  teachers'  failure  to  govern.  In  some, 
violence  and  disorder  have  been  the  rule ;  endless  struggles  inflame 
the  passions  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  petulant  scolding,  rising  often 
into  fierce  invective,  and  culminating  in  heavy  blows,  exasperates  and 
sours  the  temper,  and  fills  the  heart  of  childhood  with  the  malignant 
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feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge.  A  stern  and  angry  despotism  con- 
tends with  a  wild  and  rebellious  anarchy,  and  the  peaceful  love  of 
learning  is  driven  away.  The  generous  thirst  for  truth  is  quenched 
in  the  prevalent  spirit  of  bitterness  and  muttered  cursings.  And  in 
others,  the  absence  of  all  order  and  restraint  leaves  each  pupil  to  do 
what  seems  'good  in  his  own  eyes',  and  the  teacher  escapes  all  con- 
flict by  virtue  of  his  inoffensive  good  nature  and  easy  indifference. 
Content  to  enjoy  his  own  slipshod  ease,  he  heeds  not  the  thousand 
pranks  by  which  his  pupils  seek  to  amuse  themselves,  and  sober-faced, 
earnest  study  finds  no  place  there  to  rest  the  sole  of  her  foot. 

If  the  former  government  was  anarchy,  this  latter  is  chaos.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  and  approaching  one  or  the  other  by  various 
degrees  of  likeness,  there  are  hundreds  of  schools  where  the  govern- 
ment, if  not  an  absolute  failure,  is  still  far  from  being  a  success.  In 
stead  of  a  great  and  benign  educating  force,  such  as  it  should  be,  help- 
ing on,  with  its  kindly  and  regulating  influences,  all  the  other  work  of 
the  school,  it  is  a  constant  and  grievous  burden  to  both  teacher  and 
taught,  wearing  upon  them  as  some  ill-fitting  yoke,  and  exhausting, 
with  its  unremitting  strain,  both  their  patience  and  their  strength.  A 
badly-governed  school  must  be  for  ever  a  poorly-taught  school ;  while 
a  well-  and  wisely-governed  school  can  not  fail  of  beneficent  results. 

But  if  good  government  is  so  important  to  the  school,  how  much 
more  important  to  each  individual  pupil !  How  inadequate  the  edu- 
cation of  any  human  soul  that  has  not  been  taught  to  love  order  and 
obey  law  !  A  little  reflection  will  convince  every  thinking  mind  that 
there  is  no  educating  influence  in  the  school-room  so  powerful  and  so 
benign  as  that  of  good  government.  A  silent  presence,  it  rests  down, 
with  its  great  framework  of  law  and  order,  upon  the  mind  and  body 
of  each  pupil,  and,  like  some  mighty  seal,  impresses  its  form  and  sig- 
nature upon  the  conduct  and  character.  If  he  abides  steadily  under 
such  influences,  the  pupil  grows  up  into  orderly  habitudes  of  thought 
and  action,  till  he  rises  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  a  self-governed 
soul. 

The  importance  of  good  school-government  is  only  equaled  by  its 
difficulties.  To  hold  in  quiet  fifty  pairs  of  little  hands  and  feet  not 
wonted  to  keep  still ;  to  repress  to  silence  fifty  little  tongues  itching 
to  whisper  to  their  comrades  some  sudden  thought  or  fancy;  to  con- 
trol within  the  limits  of  good  order  the  quick,  volcanic  impulses  of 
unschooled  children,  bursting  with  sudden  joys,  angers,  griefs,  and 
eager  curiosity;  to  check  with  awe  the  willful  and  wayward  hearts  of 
these  passionate  and  unreflecting  natures,  irritated  by  the  unnatural 
constraint  of  their  confinement  and  their  tasks,  incited  by  the  presence 
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of  SO  many  kindred  beings,  and  rendered  perverse,  it  may  be,  by  a 
long  course  of  bad  management  at  home;  to  inspire  all  this  mass  of 
childhood  with  the  common  aims,  and  to  engage  it  heartily^  in  the 
common  work  of  the  school ;  to  secure  from  each  the  due  amount  of 
study,  so  that  the  several  classes  may  go  forward  together;  to  admin- 
ister justice  to  this  little  community  of  hasty  and  irascible  spirits;  to 
do  all  this,  and  more,  under  the  criticism  and  watchful  jealousy  of  all 
the  parents  in  the  district,  some  times  more  captious  and  unreasonable 
even  than  the  children  themselves;  to  do  it  hour  after  hour,  and  day 
after  day,  with  unremitting  vigilance  and  unflagging  strength,  in 
sickness  and  in  health;  and  to  do  it,  moreover,  while  the  brain  is 
racked  and  every  faculty  is  strained  to  its  utmost  with  the  duty  of 
teaching  half  a  score  of  studies,  grappling  each  hour  with  the  brain- 
splitting  problem  of  making  the  dark  things  of  science  light  to  childish 
minds,  and  its  high  things  accessible  to  their  feeble  reach ;  well  might 
the  strongest  and  wisest  shrink  from  a  task  so  herculean,  so  seemingly 
impossible.  And  when  we  reflect  that  those  who  are  called  to  this 
severe  work  are  not  the  men  of  ripe  years,  and  large  experience,  and 
mature  strength,  but  often  slight  girls  and  beardless  youth,  scarcely 
out  of  their  own  childhood,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  so  many  fail 
to  govern  well,  but  that  any  govern  at  all.  Well  may  we  ask  the 
fault-finding  parents  to  cease  from  their  thoughtless  and  heart-crush- 
ing censures,  and  lend  a  helping  hand,  or  at  least  an  encouraging 
smile,  to  the  pale-faced  and  wearied  teacher,  who  daily  faces,  in 
yonder  school-room,  a  task  so  mighty  and  yet  so  important  as  this. 

G. 


MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX; 


Use  of  Blackboard. —  A  blackboard  is  indispensable  in  every 
school-room.  Around  all,  especially  the  recitation-rooms,  should  there 
be  a  girdle  as  high  as  the  pupils  can  reach.  If  it  is  too  late  to  build 
it  in  the  wall  with  cement,  let  it  be  painted  upon  it.  Some  of  the 
preparations  of  liquid  slate  are  excellent,  besides  having  the  desirable 
quality  of  cheapness.  We  have  in  our  own  school-room  120  feet,  a 
part  of  it  of  each  kind,  and  prefer  that  painted  upon  a  smooth,  well- 
finished  wall,  to  the  cement.     For  training  the  eye  and   hand  of  the 
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pupil,  for  developing  ideas  of  form,  size,  and  distance,  for  varions 
other  class-exercises,  and  especially  for  map-drawing,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  its  use. 

What  is  its  value  in  teaching  arithmetic?  Here  the  aim  is  to  se- 
cure the  most  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
and  the  greatest  familiarity  with  their  application.  The  first  question 
which  arises  is,  Does  the  class  understand  the  rule  or  principle  in- 
volved ?  If  not,  all  needed  explanations  and  illustrations  should  be 
given,  the  crayon  being  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  or  one  of  the  class, 
and  the  rest  giving  strict  attention,  asking  questions  and  presenting 
difficulties  until  every  thing  is  made  clear. 

Next  comes  the  application,  the  test  of  knowledge,  and  the  most 
important  part  of  the  exercise.  This  should  be  by  presenting  prob- 
lems which  the  class  have  not  had  opportunity  to  study,  easy  of  com- 
prehension and  simple  in  application  at  first,  but  gradually  growing 
more  difficult.     Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  methods. 

1st.  A  pupil  is  called  to  the  board  and  afi  example  given  him  to 
solve,  while  the  class  observes  his  work  and  corrects  his  mistakes,  if 
any.  The  mind  of  this  one  pupil  is  actively  engaged,  and  the  theory 
is  that  all  are  equally  so.  The  practice,  however,  falls  short,  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  class  —  the  very  ones  who  stand  most  in  need  of 
the  discipline  —  will  pay  only  a  listless  attention,  following  the  work 
on  the  board  with  a  dull  eye,  and  the  mental  process  but  partially, 
always  skipping  the  difficult  points.  Opportunity  for  the  most  profit- 
able labor  of  the  recitation  is  lost.  It  is  desirable  that  every  one  of 
these  pupils  be  compelled  to  go  through  with  the  same  labor  as  the 
one  at  the  board. 

2d.  Call  the  whole  class  up  and  give  all  the  same  example.  Now 
all  are  active,  and  if  each  one  solves  the  problem  entirely  independent 
of  every  other,  it  is  well.  But  if  pupils  stand  side  by  side,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  go  through  with  the  solution  without  reference 
to  each  other's  work,  especially  if  one  is  a  better  scholar  than  an- 
other. We  do  not  wish  to  accuse  them  of  willful  deception.  In  this 
position  their  eyes  will  naturally  and  almost  unconsciously  command 
greater  space  than  that  occupied  by  their  work,  and  we  expect  too 
much  of  them  if  we  think  that  every  one  will,  under  the  circum- 
stances, resist  the  temptation  of  glancing  at  his  neighbor's. 

3d.  Number  the  class  and  give  two  examples — one  to  those  with  odd 
numbers,  and  another  to  the  rest.  The  temptation  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, removed.  After  the  solution,  call  for  an  explanation.  While 
half  of  the  class  is  actively  interested,  the  time  of  the  other  half  is 
largely  wasted,  for  they  have  given  no  thought  to  the  problem.     This 
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objection  applies  with  still  greater  force  when  each  one  receives  a  dif- 
ferent example  and  is  in  turn  called  upon  to  explain  his  solution. 

4th.  Let  the  example  be  given  for  the  class  to  work  upon  their 
slates,  while  the  teacher  passes  among  them,  overlooking  their  work, 
and  giving  individual  suggestions  when  desirable.  After  solution,  if 
all  agree,  pass  to  another  example  ;  if  not,  all  will  be  interested  in 
listening  to  an  explanation  and  finding  where  they  have  made  their 
mistakes. 

We  have  found  that,  in  practice,  this  method  secures  a  more  thor- 
ough previous  study  of  the  principles  involved,  and  a  larger  amount 
of  mental  activity  and  individual  labor  during  the  time  of  the  exer- 
cise. We  can  imagine  circumstances  where  the  plan  would  need  to 
be  modified,  but  these  should  be  the  results  sought  in  every  recitation. 

Solutions.— 73.  19£  19s.  lid.  3far.  is  Ifar.  less  than  20£;  and 
as  Ifar.  is  g^o£,  the  price  per  acre  is  19||2£.  The  common  denom- 
inator of  Aq,  TxVg,  and  ^lij,  is  9(50.  The  numerator  of  the  first,  when 
reduced,  Is  1~9X48  (19x6x8)==912;  of  the  second,  11x4=44. 
Adding  these  to  the  third,  we  have  |ga.  The  amount  of  land  was 
19||g  acres.  The  problem  is  to  take  19||§£  19f  |9  times.  Twenty 
times  19|i§£  is  20far.  or  5d.  less  than  4U0£,  or  399£  19s.  7d.  In 
this  operation  the  multiplier  is  too  large  by  ^|q,  hence  the  product 
should  be  diminished  by  ^\-q  of  19||^£.  As  there  are  960qr.  in  1£, 
^l^  of  19£  will  be  19qr.,  or  4d.  8qr. ;  ||9£  is  959qr.,  and  gi^  of  959 
qr.  is  ||§qr.  The  former  product  (399£  19s.  7d.)  is  too  great  by  4d. 
3f  Igqr.,  which  being  taken  away  leaves  399£  19s.  2d.  ^l^c^r.     A.  L. 

Solved  also  by  N.  0.  Mitchell. 

77.  If -5- is  in  its  lowest  terms,  then, —  1st,  It  will  circulate  if  there 
is  any  prime  factor  in  the  denominator  except  2  or  5.  2d,  It  will  be 
a  mixed  circulate  whenever  2  or  5  appears  as  a  factor  in  the  denora^ 
inator.  3d,  If  mixed,  there  will  be  just  as  many  figures  in  the  ter- 
minate part  of  the  decimal  as  there  are  2s  or  5s  appearing  as  factors 
in  the  denominator.  4th,  If  the  repetend  is  perfect,  there  will  be  as 
many  figures  less  one  in  the  repetend  as  there  are  units  in  the  denom- 
inator of  the  given  fraction  ;  if  imperfect,  the  number  of  figures  in  the 
repetend  will  be  some  measure  of  the  number  which  indicates  the  units 
less  one  in  the  denominator.  RUSTICUS. 

78.  Dividing  2d  equation  by  y,  and  transposing,  .r=?/-f  3.  Clear- 
ing 1st  equation  of  fractions,  and  transposing,  {x — 4)-j/x-f-a:=?/'+i/ 
-|-2.  Substituting  for  x  its  value,  and  transposing,  {y — l)y'}^_|_3= 
y'— 1.  Dividing  by  ?/ — l,l/</-f  3=?/+l.  Squaring,  and  completing 
square,  y-f  ^=±5  '■  whence  y=\  ;  a-*=2/H-3,=4.  A.  L. 
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79.  If  he  sold  ^  the  cloth  for  |  the  cost  of  the  whole,  he  gained  f 
— J,=g  the  whole  cost.  He  sold  ^  the  remainder,  or  i  of  the  whole, 
for  i  of  what  he  sold  the  first  for,  J  of  f  ,=|  the  cost  of  the  whole 
If  he  sold  i  of  the  cloth  for  |  of  the  cost  of  the  whole,  he  lost  i — |, 
=Jg  the  whole  cost.  On  the  remainder  he  neither  gained  nor  lost. 
i  (what  he  gained)  — 3'g  (what  he  lost)  ^/g,  the  whole  gain.  This 
reduced  to  a  decimal  is  .13|,  Ans.  E.  MANIERRE,  Moseley  School. 

Also  bv  C.  E.  Mould,  B.  Stobie,  and  E.  N.  Rose,  of  the  same  school ;  H.  Ste- 
vens, H.  Briggs,  G.  Smith,  Brown  School ;  G.  B.  Nay,  and  R.  Downs. 

80.  At  the  corners  there  are  4  squares,  of  4  sq.  rods  each,  or  16  sq. 
rods  in  all.  This  deducted  from  the  whole  area  of  the  walk  (160)  sq. 
rods)  leaves  144  sq.  rods,  the  area  of  the  remainder.  One-fourth  of 
this,  30  sq.  rods,  is  that  part  of  the  walk  opposite  one  side  of  the  square. 
Dividing  36  by  2,  the  width  of  the  walk,  we  have  18,  the  number  of 
rods  along  one  side  of  the  square.  G.  SMITH,  Brown  School. 

Solved  also  by  G.  B.  Nay  and  R.  Downs. 

The  solution  of  the  Ylst  problem  (March)  should  have  been  credited  to  M.  J.  V. 

Problems. — 81.  Two  men  bought  a  dressed  beef  weighing  4001bs., 
paying  $10  each  for  it.  They  wish  to  divide  it  so  that  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  hind  quarters  shall  pay  1  cent  per  pound  more  than  the  other. 
What  shall  be  the  weight  and  price  of  each  one's  portion  ?     L.  C.  A. 

82.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  f  of  a  day,  B  in  I,  and  C  in  i. 
How  long  will  it  take  all  of  them  to  finish  it  after  A  has  worked  half 
a  day  ?  m.  v.  b.  s. 

83.  If  I  buy  sugar  at  12  cents  per  pound,  and  lose  5  per  cent,  in 
weighing  it  out  and  10  per  cent,  by  bad  debts,  how  much  ought  I  to 
ask  per  pound  to  make  a  clear  profit  of  14  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ? 

M.  J.  V. 

84.  In  a  circular  field  32  rods  in  diameter  there  is  a  triangular  park 
the  corners  of  which  are  in  the  circumference  of  the  field.  One  side 
of  the  park  is  26  rods  in  length,  and  a  line  drawn  from  this  side  so  as 
to  bisect  the  angle  opposite  is  23  rods  in  length.  What  is  the  length 
of  each  of  the  other  two  sides  of  the  park,  and  how  many  square  rods 
does  it  contain  ?  c.  E.  s. 


Primary  Instruction. —  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind 
that  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  primary  classes  of  our 
public  schools  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  all  successful  advancement 
in  the  higher  departments.  Superficial  and  imperfect  knowledge  here 
can  not  fail  to  exercise  a  blighting  and  discouraging  influence  through- 
out every  subsequent  stage  of  the  course.  s.  s.  randali. 
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Ho  FOR  California  !  —  Who  has  not  been  dazzled  and  tempted  by  the  glowing 
reports  wliich  have  come,  from  lime  to  time,  concerning  teachers'  wages  in  Cali- 
fornia? Few  of  us,  we  believe:  and  many  a  half-paid  pedagogue  is  looking  to  a 
removal  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  a  sure  relief  from  the  ills  that  now  beset  him. 
Now,  good  friends,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  some  of  that  gold  is 
only  glitter.  The  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  John  Swett,  in  his  report  for  1863, 
says  "The  average  salary  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  stale  is  found  by  the  returns 
to  be  $80  per  month  ;  but  a.s  teachets  are  paid  ouly  for  ibne  actually  employed,  and  as 
the  average  time  for  which  schooh  are  inaiidained  is  ouly  six  months,  the  average  an- 
nual salary  is  only  §480."  $40  per  month  is  n't  remarkably  large  pay,  consider- 
ing the  expense  of  getting  there  and  the  increased  cost  of  living.  But  even  this 
is  too  favorable  a  showing.  919  teachers  were  employed  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
state  last  year,  and  their  tinited  salary  was  $828,838,  which  gives  the  average 
amount  received  by  each  as  only  $3.57  —  less  than  $30  per  month, —  out  of  which  the 
teacher  must  board  and  clothe  himself  The  report  states  that  an  average  servant- 
girl  receives  $300  a  year,  and  her  board;  and  an  average  farm-hand  the  same. 

In  a  private  letter  to  us  Mr.  Swett  says  "Occasionally  a  good  teacher  just  ar- 
rived from  the  East  will  take  charge  of  a  school  long  enough  to  get  the  means  to 
travel  some  where  else  ;  but  our  salaries  are  not  sufficient  to  make  permanent 
teachers."  Female  teachers  may  do  well  there,  but  the  demand  for  male  teach- 
ers is  limited.  Mr.  Swett  states  that  he  has  so  many  teachers  applying  at  his  of- 
fice for  employment  for  whom  he  can  not  find  places  that  he  is  very  anxious  that 
all  who  come  should  do  it  with  their  eyes  open.  The  California  TeaoAer  for  Feb- 
ruary advertised  for  situations  for  two  lady-teachers  just  out  from  the  East. 

Consider  well,  then,  fellow  teacher,  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  before  you 
come  to  a  decision,  and  if  you  finally  decide  to  go,  take  along  some  surplus 
funds ;  otherwise  you  may  find  a  hard  road  to  travel  on  your  way  to  '  see  the  ele- 
phant' in  California. 

An  Attf.mpt  to  Meet  the  Issue  Manfully.  —  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, author  of  the  popular  series  of  grammars,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  qualifications  in  the  School  Committee  of  Providence.  At  the  late  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  committee,  in  his  report,  he  says  "Tliree  of  our  male  teachers, 
occupying  most  important  positions,  have  tendered  their  resignations,  and  we 
have  strong  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  others. 
It  is  but  a  vain  attempt  to  retain  a  teachei-  subject  to  the  repeUant  force  of  an  insuf- 
Jicient  support  among  us,  and  at  the  same  time  .vd)Jcct  to  the  attractive  force  of  an  am- 
ple reward  elsewhere.  We  can  not  expect  our  teachers  to  retain  their  positions 
when  they  can  do  better.  What,  then,  can  your  committee  do  ?  I  know  the 
answer  will  be  given  by  some  — '  Fill  the  vacancies  as  fast  as  they  occur.'  This 
we  can  do  —  or  rather  we  can  make  appointments  to  the  vacant  places;  fill  them 
we  can  not  expect  to  do.  How  can  you  expect  to  draw  a  teacher  from  any  of  the 
surrounding  cities,  even  of  a  less  population  than  ours,  by  proposing  to  him  to 
exchange  a  salary  of  $1200  to  $1300  for  one  of  $1100?  'Then  appoint  inex- 
perienced teachers',  we  are  told,  'and  train  them  up  to  become  good  teachers.' 
We  can  appoint,  it  is  true ;  but  to  transform  an  inexperienced  candidate,  fresh 
from  his  studies,  into  a  good  teacher  is  a  task  by  no  means  either  easy  or  certain. 
Besides,  must  the  children  of  our  city  be  subjected  to  all  the  evils  and  disadvant- 
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ages  of  this  kind  of  apprenticeship  ?  It  requires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to 
see  that  the  day  of  depression  and  degradation  of  our  whole  system  is  at  hand." 

About  two  months  since,  in  anticipation  of  the  resignation  of  these  teachers, 
the  committee  petitioned  tlie  coiniiion  council  for  permission  to  raise  all  their 
teachers'  salaries,  but  without  success.  On  heating  this  report,  nothing  disheart- 
ened by  defeat,  the  sclioolconimittee  instructed  the  Committee  on  Qualifications 
to  again  ask  leave  of  the  council  to  raise  the  salaries  and  thus  avert  the  impend- 
ing disaster. 

There  be  other  school-committees  who  might  take  a  lesson  from  the  pertinacity 
of  the  Providence  Committee. 

Object  Teaching  in  the  18th  Century,  as  Described  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot. — 
The  old  gentleman  so  contrived  the  education  of  his  son  as  to  make  every  thing 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge,  even  to  his  very  dre.ss.  He  in- 
vented for  him  a  geographical  suit  of  clothes,  which  might  give  him  some  hints 
of  that  science,  and  likewise  some  knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  diiferent 
nations.  He  had  a  French  hat  with  an  African  feather,  Holland  shirts  and  Flan- 
ders lace,  English  cloth  lined  with  Indian  silk  ;  his  gloves  were  Italian,  and  his 
shoes  were  Spanish.  He  was  made  to  observe  this,  and  daily  catccliised  there- 
upon, which  his  father  was  wont  to  call  'traveling  from  home'.  He  never  gave 
him  a  fig  or  an  orange  but  he  obliged  him  to  give  an  account  from  what  country 
It  came. 

■  True. —  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Providence,  in  his  quarterly  re- 
port, having  spoken  of  the  resignation  of  three  of  the  most  popular  teachers  be- 
cause of  the  low  salaries  paid,  thus  refers  to  the  rest:  '*Those  who  feel  compelled, 
for  the  present,  to  remain,  will  enter  upon  their  labors  dispirited  and  discouraged, 
■with  no  ambition  to  excel." 

What  is  there  more  discouraging  than  to  feel  that  a  man  is  working  for  a 
ealary  which  will  not  afford  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  is  far  less  than 
those  engaged  in  vocations  requiring  half  the  ability  are  receiving? 

The  Observatory  ANj)  University  OF  Chicago. —  The  contract  for  the  tower 
has  been  let,  and  the  foundation  completed.  The  superstructure  is  to  be  built  at 
once.  It  is  now  expected  that  the  telescope  —  the  best  in  the  world  —  will  be 
mounted  and  ready  for  use  next  Fall. 

The  contract  has  also  been  let  for  the  main  building  of  the  University.  The 
walls  will  probably  be  inclosed  before  the  setting-in  of  next  Winter,  and  will  be 
magnificent  in  design  and  appearance  —  surpassing  in  architectural  magnificence 
any  other  college  building  in  the  United  States. 

Teachers  for  the  Freedmen. —  A  party  of  ten  teachers  left  Chicago  February 
24  to  teach  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  They  have  been  heard  from  at  Memphis 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

Their  names  and  residences  are  —  Joel  Burlingame  and  wife,  Brickton; 
Mrs.  Arzah  Brown,  Chicago;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Corbin,  CryMal  Lake;  Miss  Julia 
'A.  Brown,  Monmouth ;  Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Hovey,  Oquau'ka ;  Rev.  H.  A.  McKelvey 
and  wife,  C'entralia  ;  Miss  Arabella  Hemstreet,  Mendoia ;  John  B.  Weeks,  Chicago. 

Another  party,  considerably  larger,  is  making  up  to  leave  early  in  April. 

'Hazing'  in  Harvard  University. —  The  practice  of  hazing  members  of  the 
Freshman  class  by  tricks,  injury  to  property,  and  personal  abuse,  is  continued  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  break  it  up.  A  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  have  reported  that  it  is  advisable  to  degrade  offenders  to  the 
class  beneath  them.  This  would  put  the  Sophomores  who  persist  in  hazing  down 
into  the  Freshman  class,  among  the  very  persons  whom  they  subject  to  the  an- 
noyance. No  other  penalty  would  probably  be  so  much  dreaded  by  the  students, 
while  it  woidd  be  much  less  painful  to  the  feelings  of  parents.  Tlie  prospect  of 
being  put  back  a  year,  of  returning  to  the  Freshman  class  and  remaining  two 
years  a  Freshman,  of  losing  standing  and  caste  with  those  with  whom  one  entered 
college,  of  seeing  them  above  him  during  the  rest  of  his  college  course,  of  having 
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his  term  lengthened  a  year,  with  the  little  hope  of  gaining  much  social  position 
among  his  new  associates,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  would  deter  a  student 
from  doing  that  which  no  other  punishment  would.  It  is  said  that  the  'desire  to 
graduate  with  one's  class  is  the  strongest  of  all  college  feelings';  and,  if  such  is 
the  fact,  anv  punishment  aimed  in  that  direction  would  seem  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual. In"  case  this  fails,  oflfenders  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  police  to  be 
dealt  with  like  other  offenders. 

Hon.  E.  E.  Whitk  will  please  accept  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  '  Proceedings  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association ',  at  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Cleveland, 
June  30,  and  July  1-2.  18(13.  Besides  the  proceedings,  it  contains  the  Tresident's 
Inaugural  Address  and  the  various  reports  submitted  to  the  Association. 

Georgk  H.  Tixglky,  jr..  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Louisville,  will  accept 
our  thanks  for  the  last  report  of  that  city. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  California,  will  also 
accept  thanks  for  several  late  favors. 

Mitchell's  New  General  Atlas. —  The  reader's  particular  attention  is  called 
to  the  advertisement  of  J.  N.  Whidilen  in  this  number.  Teachers  just  now 
closing  their  schools  will  find  one  of  these  agencies  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
Summer  work.  The  inducements  are  such  that  an  active  man  may  clear  a  hund- 
red dollars  a  month,  and  we  are  told  several  are  doing  even  better. 

Teaching  the  Letters.-^WIII  the  author  of  an  article  bearing  this  title,  sent  us 
some  months  since,  favor  us  with  his  name  ?     We  have  mislaid  our  record  of  it. 

Major  George  Hicks,  of  the  96th,  formerly  School  Commissioner  of  Jo  Da- 
viess county,  has  been  at  home  on  a  furlough. 

Maine. —  The  first  number  of  the  Northern  Monthly,  which  succeeds  the  Maine 
Teaclier,  has  appeared.  It  opens  with  a  very  good  class  of  articles,  and  is  mod- 
eled on  the  plan  of  the  Atlantic.  We  shall  miss  our  able  friend  the  Teacher, 
though  the  new  monthly  boasts  an  educational  department,  for  the  general  tone 
of  such  a  miigazine  would  exclude  most  of  those  practical  papers  on  professional 
suhji'Cts  which  make  our  state  journals  so  valuable  to  teachers.  We  hope  the 
Northern  Mo7ithly  may  meet  with  success.  The  terms  are  two  dollars  a  year. 
(Bailey  &  Noyes,  Portland.) 

Massachusetts. —  The  Sixteenth  Annual  Examination  of  the  Westfield  Normal 
School  took  place  on  Tuesday,  February  23.  The  graduating  class  nunibering  19, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  were  ladies,  were  prettily  uniformed  in  scarlet  merino 
dresses,  and  their  reading.",  recitations,  gymnastics,  and  essays,  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  indicated  thorough  training.  The  essay  on  perfect  manhood  and  the 
valedictory  were  specially  meritorious.  The  examination-hall  was  decorated  on 
its  right  wall  with  the  word  'Courage'  in  letters  of  living  green,  and  on  the  left 
'  Liberty  and  Union',  while  the  platform  was  covered  with  magnates  of  greater  or 
less  authority,  and  skirted  with  fashion  and  beauty.  The  general  prosperity  of 
the  school  niay  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  108  have  attended  during  the 
term,  39  of  whom  were  new  members,  and  three-fourths  ladies.  The  average  age 
of  the  pupils  is  XQ^  years.  The  localities  are  well  distributed,  Hampden  county 
having  38  of  the  scholars,  Hampshire  19,  Herksliire  18,  Franklin  10,  Worcester 
11,  E.«sex  5,  and  Middlesex  and  Suffolk  each  1.  Seven  of  the  loyal  states  have 
representatives  in  this  school,  while,  unlike  some  other  educational  institutions, 
most  of  the  pupils  here  emanate  from  the  industrial  classes.  An  examination 
of  the  occupations  of  their  parents  shows  that  more  than  half  were  farmers, 
nearly  a  fourth  mechanics,  while  about  one-third  each  were  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen  and  merchants.  Forty-one  pupils  have  received  state  aid  during  the 
terra.  The  loyalty  of  the  school  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  40  graduates  have 
joined  the  army,  one-fifth  of  whom  have  sealed  their  devotion  with  their  blood. 
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The  closing  exercises  were  specially  enjoyable.  Rev.  William  Rice,  of  Spring- 
field, recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  presided,  and  dis- 
tributed the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class.  The  honor  of  presentation  was 
accorded  to  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  in  a  capital 
off-hand  speech  welcomed  the  graduates  to  the  humble  school-houses  of  the  state, 
to  the  children  whose  unwashed  faces  betokened  their  connection  with  the  soil, 
to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  think  their  Josephs  and  Sallys  are  wonderful,  to 
sharp  and  just  criticism,  and  to  hard  work.  He  exhorted  them  to  rely  on  their 
principles  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  textbooks.  He  was  followed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  Hon.  W.  Battles,  of 
Milford,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Otheman,  of  Chelsea,  and  they  in  turn  by  Dr.  Davis,  of 
Westfield,  Messrs.  Jennings  and  Mackay.  At  i^  p.  m.  the  parting  hymn  was  sung, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  graduating  class  showing  by  their  lips  that  they  had  'mu- 
sic in  their  souls',  and  the  day  closed  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Davis. 

A  small  library  is  kept  at  this  institution,  to  which  Dr.  George  B.  Emerson,  of 
Boston,  has  recently  contributed  forty  volumes,  and  the  scholars  have  added  Prof. 
Agassiz's  works  on  Natural  History. 

A  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  is  considering  a  plan  for  teach- 
ing deaf  mutes,  in  a  new  institution  in  that  state,  entirely  by  the  use  of  the  finger- 
alphabet,  discarding  the  sign-language  now  used  at  Hartford  and  other  places. 
This  plan  of  instruction  is  favored  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  Mrs.  Lamson,  the  teacher 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  and  others  who  appear  before  the  Committee  in  its  behalf. 

The  Commencement  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  College  occurred 
March  9,  51  students  graduating.  Gov.  Andrew  delivered  an  address  upon  'The 
physician  regarded  as  a  citizen  in  a  free  commonwealth  '.  It  was  wholly  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  as  developed  by  the  war.  The  Governor 
claimed  that  Massachusetts  had  sent  into  the  medical  service  103  surgeons  and 
200  assistant-surgeons,  comprising  men  of  eminent  merit,  noble  patriotism,  and 
distinguished  professional  acquirements,  unsurpassed  elsewhere  by  a  similar  num- 
ber in  any  army. 

The  plan  of  University  Lectures  in  Harvard  College  has  been  now  in  operation  a 
full  year.  These  lectures  are  delivered  partly  in  Cambridge  and  partly  in  Boston, 
and  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  colleges  and  all  teachers  in  public  schools.  The 
lectures  for  the  coming  term  will  include  several  of  great  value  to  special  stu- 
dents. Professor  Agassiz  will  continue  his  course  upon  How  and  What  to  observe 
in  Natural  History,  in  which  he  points  out  the  most  marked  deficiencies  in  zoology 
and  the  most  feasible  modes  of  supplying  them.  Professor  Pierce  continues  his 
course  upon  the  Quaternions  of  Hamilton.  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine  resumes  his  instruct- 
ions in  Counterpoint.  Dr.  James  C.  White  will  deliver  six  lectures  on  Recent  Re- 
searches in  Exudative  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of  the  Skin  ;  and  the  Rumford  pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  will  give  a  course  on  the  Theory  of  Heat,  which  by  the 
terms  of  Count  Rumford's  will  are  open  to  the  public. 

Rhode  Island. —  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  have  me- 
morialized the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  .flOOO  per  annum  in  addition  to 
the  present  one  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  asking  for  authority  to 
change  the  location  of  the  school  from  Bristol  to  Providence.  The  latter  is  the 
place  for  it,  and  it  should  never  have  been   removed    thence  in  the  first  place. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Providence,  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing February  12,  is  entirely  devoted  to  two  questions  —  salaries  and  truancy.  The 
Superintendent  calls  the  present  a  very  critical  period  in  the  history  of  their 
schools.  Three  of  their  male  teachers  have  resigned  because  of  insufBcient  sala- 
ries, and  others  are  intending  to  do  so. 

The  Committee  have  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a  law  to  check  truancy  and 
absenteeism.  The  lower  House  has  agreed  upon  an  act  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  Senate,  where  it  meets  with  strong  opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  parents,  and  prescribes  a  penalty  too  severe  for  the  offense. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  is  evident,  since  it  costs  nearly  one-third  as 
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much  to  support  the  Reform  School  as  to  maintain  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
citv. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Providence  schools  during  the 
winter  term  was  7800:  into  tlie  IIi{,'h  School,  275;  into  the  Grammar  Schools, 
2161 ;  into  the  Intermediate  Schools,  1994;  and  into  the  Primary  Schools,  3370. 

Our  friends  J.  J.  Ladd  and  W.  A.  Mowry,  having  resigned  their  positions  in 
the  Providence  Hif;h  School,  have  opened  an  English  and  Classical  High  School 
for  boys  in  the  Lyceum  building. 

Connecticut. —  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  City  of  Hartford  have  been 
raised  to  living  rates. 

Professor  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  of  New  Haven,  has  sailed  for  California,  to  examine 
gold  mines  in  Nevada  for  New-York  capitalists,  and  will  return  over  the  plains. 

Ohio. —  A  bill  to  amend  the  school  law  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate by  the  Couimittee  on  Common  Schools. 

It  raises  the  niuximum  limit  to  the  local  school  levies  to  four  mills,  thus  be- 
stowing large  discretionary  power  on  boards  of  education.  By  vote  of  any  school- 
district  the  question  of  a  larger  tax  for  school-house  purposes  may  be  settled. 
These  provisions  will  afford  relief  to  the  school-districts  needing  more  funds  for 
current  school-expenses,  or  for  new  school-houses,  without  increasing  the  general 
school-tax  of  the  state.  It  provides  for  central  township  libraries  with  a  periodi- 
cal distribution  to  subdislricts,  thus  making  all  the  books  in  a  township  available 
for  each  subdistrict.  Boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns  are  autliorized  to 
exclude  children  under  six  years  of  age.  It  provides  a  fund  for  Teacher's  Insti- 
tutes by  requiring  an  examination-fee  from  each  applicant  for  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate, and  organizes  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  who  are  authorized  to  issue  State 
Certificates  of  higli  qualification  to  teacheis  of  eminent  professional  ability  and 
experience.  These  certificates  when  countersigned  by  the  State  Commissioner  will 
be  valid  in  any  district  in  the  state. 

Indiana. —  The  <ScAooZ  ./owrno^  comes  to  hand  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 
otherwise  greatly  improved  in  appearance.  Tiie  Editor,  Professor  George  W. 
Hoss,  is  the  Republican  candidate  for  State  Superintendent.  We  hope  he  may 
be  successful. 

Kentucky. —  The  report  of  the  Louisville  Schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1863,  has  just  been  published.  The  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  has  inter- 
fered to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  school-system.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  all  the  ward  school-buildings  were  seized  by  the  government  for  hospital- 
purposes,  and  the  schools  have  been  held  in  church-basements  and  hired  rooms, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  obtained.  In  some  of  these  rooms  there  are  no  con- 
veniences for  writing,  and  others  are  so  dark  as  to  require  the  use  of  gas  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  raised  ten  per  cent,  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  in  closing  his  report  certifies  to  tiieir  united  desire  and  effort  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  faithfully  notwitiistanding  their  many  discouragements,  and 
urges  a  still  further  increase  in  their  salaries  as  the  discharge  of  a  simple  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  to  them. 

The  whole  cost  of  instruction  for  the  year  was  $65,476.86.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  was  7720;  average  number  belonging,  4610:  average  daily  at- 
tendance, 3851.  The  expense  per  pupil  in  all  the  schools  was  $14.20.  The  cost 
of  sustaining  the  male  high  school  was  ;5i8137.7<i,  and  the  number  of  students  85, 
making  the  cost  per  scholar  $95.50.  The  cost  of  sustaining  the  female  high 
school  14021.65;  the  attendance  110;  and  the  cost  per  pupil  $36.55.  The  cost 
of  sustaining  the  ward  schools  was  $53,317.51;  the  attendance  4415 ;  and  the 
expense  per  pupil  $12.07. 

Wisconsin.  —  The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  makes  a  voluminous  document  of 
268  pages.     The  able   Superintendent,  J.  L.  Pickard,  reports  a  new  interest  in 
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educational  matters  consequent  on  the  lessons  of  the  war.  The  schools  are  better 
filled,  better  taught,  and  better  supported,  thiin  in  previous  years. 

Tlie  experiment  of  a  county  supi-riiitendeiicy  has  been  tried  two  years,  and  has 
been  suuCL-ssfid  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  number  of  school-districts  is  4702:  cliildren  between  4  and  20  years  of 
age,  320,'j6.i  ;  attending  during  the  year,  21-5,163;  number  of  teachers,  7403,  of 
wliom  5976  had  taught  before.  The  number  of  days'  possible  attendance  was 
21,275,361;  actual  attendance,  13,790,729.  Average"  length  of  winter  term  61 
days;  of  summer  term,  59  days.  There  were  220  private  scliools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  10,440  pupils.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  was  S;27.11  ;  of  female 
teachers,  116.81 ;  average  rate  of  tuition  per  scholar,  f -3.00.  Tlie  total  receipts  for 
sciiool-purposes  were  J«679, 798.84  ;  total  expenses.  $815,458.93.  The  number  of 
school-houses  is  4168,  1298  of  which  are  log.  The  total  valuation  of  school- 
houses  is  $1,326,753;  the  higliest  value  of  any  schoolhou.se  is  :i;38,«00,  at  Janes- 
ville;  the  lowest,  3  cents,  at  Wilton,  Monroe  county.  Of  houses  worth  not  more 
than  $5.00  we  find  39,  four  of  which  are  rated  at  30  cents  or  less !  The  number 
of  district  libraries  is  779,  containing  34,339  volumes. 

During  the  year  1000  copies  of  Websti.-r's  Unabridged  Dictionary  have  been 
distributed  according  to  law,  and  in  order  to  supply  demands  from  new  districts 
two  hundred  and  twenty  copies  have  been  purchased  since  the  report  was 
published. 

The  total  school-fund  of  the  state  September  30, 1863,  was  $2,262,466.15.  The 
Superintendent  recommends  a  list  of  text-books.  We  suppose  it  was  intended  to 
guide  ignorant  directors  in  the  selection  of  their  books,  but  we  are  no  nearer  Mr. 
Pickard's  opinion  after  reading  it  than  before.  In  some  instances  a  single  book 
is  taken  from  each  of  several  different  series,  as  in  Grammar,  where  Pinneo's 
Primary,  Greene's  Analysis,  and  Clark,  are  recommended.  Will  oil  and  water 
mix?  In  other  cases  the  list  contains  neaily  all  the  works  of  rival  series.  If 
such  a  list  is  worth  the  trouble  of  preparing,  it  should  say  something  when  it 
is  done. 

Mr.  Pickard  recommends  the  establishment  of  at  least  four  normal  schools  at 
the  earliest  practical  period,  and  closes  the  report  with  au  earnest  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  the  free-school  system. 

MiCHiG.\N. —  The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent,  lion.  John  M.  Gregory, 
for  tiie  year  ending  September  1,  1863,  presents  a  most  gratifying  exhibit  of  the 
condition  of  every  department  of  education.  From  the  district  school  to  the 
University,  the  halls  of  learning  are  every  where  crowded  with  pupils,  and  in- 
creasing nmnbers  of  trained  and  skillful  teachers  are  rising  to  crown  with  a  richer 
success  the  toils  of  the  school-room.  Public  zeal,  pausing  for  a  little,  to  meet  the 
unwonted  duties  of  public  defense,  has  resumed  with  fresh  interest  the  care  of 
education ;  free  schools  have  increased,  and  an  unusual  number  of  the  larger 
districts  have  voted  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  large  and  elegant  schooi- 
buildings. 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty  is  272,737;  attending  .school, 
215,579;  of  male  teachers,  1910;  female,  6905;  average  wages  per  month — ■ 
males,  $28.17,  female.s,  $12.42.  The  number  of  districts  is  4375,  of  whicii  2635 
have  free  schools.  There  are  216  township  libraries,  having  68,181  volumes;  and 
2167  district  libraries  owning  97,386  volumes.  Tlie  total  resources  for  the  vear 
were  $839,279.75  ;  the  total  expenses  were  $834,294.67.  of  which  $518,062.02"was 
paid  to  teacliers.  The  value  of  school-houses  and  -sites  is  estimated  at  $1,864,858. 
Number  of  private  schools  reported  is  17it,  having  4703  pupils.  The  average 
length  of  the  school  year  was  6.1  months;  in  the  union  schools  9  months;  av- 
erage attendance  of  pupils,  3.2  months ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $4.58. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  tlie  University  is  857 ;  number  of  graduates  last  year, 
124.  Tlie  Superintendent  recomu>ends  the  enlargement  of  its  usefulness  by  the 
addition  of  a  normal  and  a  military  department.  Tlie  State  Normal  School  is 
now  the  most  progressive,  as  it  has  long  been  the  most  perfect,  school  in  the  state. 
Not  forgetting  to  maintain  its  old  character  for  sound  and   thorough  scholarship, 
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it  has  pushed  its  teachings  into  new  realms  of  educational  philosoph}',  and  has 
added  to  its  course  drills  in  the  newer  and  more  natural  methods  of  instruction. 
A  special  training  course  has  been  organized  for  such  as  are  already  familiar  with 
the  several  branches  of  study  and  desire  only  the  professional  education  ;  and 
the  model  school  has  been  changed  into  a  regular  graded  school,  in  which  the 
theory  of  this  great  natural  system  of  schools  is  fully  illustrated.  Besides  the 
valuable  aid  which  several  of  the  professors  rendered  in  the  State  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, they  held  at  the  Normal-School  building,  without  extra  expense  to  the 
state,  a  Pestalozzian  Institute  through  a  session  of  five  weeks,  in  which  instruc- 
tion was  afforded  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  the  winter  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  the  last  year  was  506,  of  whom 
100  were  in  the  Model  School,  and  406  in  the  Normal  School  proper.  The  num- 
ber graduated  was  8  gentlemen  and  12  ladies. 

Eleven  State  Institutes  were  held  during  the  year.  The  average  attendance  at 
the  spring  series  was  larger  than  any  former  series  ever  held  in  the  state.  The 
attendance  at  those  of  the  autumn  series  was  considerably  less.  The  highest  in- 
terest was  manifest  in  all  the  exercises,  and  both  teachers  and  school-oflBcers  ex- 
pressed much  gratification  with  the  work  done.  The  total  attendance  was  over 
fifteen  hundred. 

The  report  closes  by  stating  three  great  reforms  which  are  needed  in  the  free 
schools  of  our  country:  a  law  making  the  attendance  of  every  child  compulsory; 
a  great-souled,  active,  earnest  and  positive  moral  education ;  and  the  teaching  of 
the  principles  and  framework  of  our  government,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
people,  and  the  obligations  of  public  law  and  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

Iowa. —  The  people  of  this  state  having  generally  petitioned  the  Legislature  for 
a  county  superintendency  of  schools,  a  bill  establishing  it  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  likely  to  pass  the  House.  We  give  the  principal  features  of  the  act:  The 
superintendent  is  required  to  visit  the  several  schools  of  his  county  at  least  twice 
each  year,  and  to  lecture  annually  in  each  district ;  to  note  the  method  and 
branches  taught,  competency  of  teachers,  etc.,  and,  in  connection  with  the  board 
of  directors,  to  give  such  advice  in  the  art  and  method  of  teaching  and  the  proper 
classification  of  pupils  in  each  school  as  may  be  deemed  most  progressive  and 
necessary,  and,  also,  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study  and  text- 
books used  in  the  several  schools  in  the  district.  The  superintendent  shall  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  the  minimum  fifty, 
and  the  maximum  nine  hundred  dollars.  In  counties  which,  according  to  the  last 
state  or  national  census,  had  a  population  of  five  hundred  or  less,  the  salary  shall 
be  fifty  dollars ;  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand,  one  hundred  dollars; 
between  one  and  two  thousand  inhabitants,  two  hundred  dollars;  between  two 
and  four  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars;  between  four  and  eight  thousand, 
four  hundred  dollars;  between  eight  and  twelve  thousand,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; between  twelve  and  sixteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  dollars;  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  thousand,  seven  hundred  dollars ;  between  twenty  and 
twenty-four  thousand,  eight  hundred  dollars;  and  if  a  county  has  twenty- 
four  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwaid,  the  salary  shall  be  nine  hundred 
dollars.  The  bill  also  provides  for  subdistriets  from  contiguous  neighborhoods 
in  different  townships;  and  also  authorizes  subdistriets  to  vote  and  levy  a  tax  to 
keep  up  a  school  for  ten  months,  or  any  less  time  in  the  year,  and  to  provide  a 
more  liberal  compensation  for  their  teachers. 

California. — In  addition  to  those  in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher,  we  have 
the  following  statistics  for  1863:  Number  of  children  between  6  and  18  not  at- 
tending any  school  is  20,062.  Number  of  schools:  280  Primary,  58  Intermediate, 
48  Grammar,  2  High,  and  364  Unclassified  ;  in  all  7.i4.  Number  of  negro  children 
in  the  state,  73.1 ;  Mongolian  children,  455;  Indian  children,  4522.  Number  of 
teachers,  919  —  males  535,  females  464.  Number  of  districts,  684;  of  school- 
houses  which  disgrace  the  state,  149.  Total  expenses  of  all  the  schools,  $483,407.- 
49.  Highest  monthly  wages,  board  included,  paid  to  any  male  teacher,  $270;  to 
any  female  teacher,  §125 ;  lowest  to  any  male,  $29  ;  to  any  female,  $30. 
22J 
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LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE, 


Chicago. —  The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  held  March  1.  The  President 
of  the  Board,  the  Superintendent,  and  tlie  Principal  of  the  High  School,  submitted  their  respective 
reports  for  1863.  The  reports  were  accepted,  and  a  debate  arose  as  to  the  number  of  copies  to  be 
l)rinted,  when  they  should  be  printed,  and  whether  they  should  be  revised  or  not.  Finally  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to  a  special  meeting. 

Tlie  Sixth  Annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College  were  held  March  1. 
The  degrees  were  conferred  on  seventeen  young  gentlemen,  by  tlie  President,  Professor  H.  A. 
Johnson.  The  valedictory  address  to  the  students  by  Professor  Henry  Wing  was  exceedingly 
practical,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

The  college  now  occupies  the  building  at  the  corner  of  State  and  22d  streets. 

The  regular  montlily  Institute  was  held  March  5.  Mr.  Uowland  delivered  his  lecture  on  'The 
Courtesies  of  the  School-room '. 

In  Section  1  the  exercise  was  a  discussion  on  the  question  'Is  Writing  properly  taught  in  our 
Schools? ' 

Mr.  Merriman  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  the  child's  first  lessons  are  given.  We  have 
constrained  movements,  resting  the  arm  upon  the  desk,  doing  most  of  the  writing  with  the  fin- 
gers, moving  the  wrist  only  when  it  can  m  t  be  avoided.  We  crowd  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  hold- 
ing of  the  pen,  and  the  position  of  the  arm,  all  upon  the  child  at  once,  when  either  one  is  as  much 
as  he  can  see  to.  It  is  no  wonder  he  can  not  do  it.  He  would  discard  the  finger-movement  en- 
tirely, using  them  only  for  holding  the  pen.  The  first  lessons  should  be  a  series  of  lateral  move- 
ments calculated  to  give  freedom  to  the  arm.  and  only  after  this  has  been  well  attended  to  should 
the  letters  be  introduced,  and  then  only  one  at  a  time  in  connection  With  the  other  movements. 

Mr.  Slocum  inquired  if  the  use  of  short  pencils  did  not  give  the  stiff  appearance  to  the  scholar's 
writing. 

Mr.  Merriman  replied  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  ^  pencil  was  long  or  short.  It  is  the 
printing  of  which  we  have  had  so  much,  where  the  only  point  has  been  to  imitate  a  copy  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  hand,  which  has  driven  the  scholars  into  this  constrained  movement. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cutter's  question  as  to  the  place  of  the  teacher  during  a  writing-exerciso,  Mr. 
Merriman  replied  that  he  should  be  at  the  board  explaining  the  copy,  or  around  among  the 
scholars. 

These  arm-movements  should  be  used  all  through  the  school  in  a  home-made  book  in  connection 
with  the  regular  writing-book.    Scholars  should  never  learn  to  print  till  after  they  learn  to  write. 

Mr.  Dewey  could  see  no  use  in  learning  to  print  at  all. 

Mr.  White  suggested  the  marking  of  the  writing  as  any  other  lesson  as  an  important  auxiliary. 
He  thought  we  should  not  discard  the  finger-movemeuts,  but  should  use  both. 

Mr  Noble  thought  scholars  would  intuitively  acquire  the  finger-movement,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  teach  the  other. 

Mr.  White  found  it  ditficult  to  teach  scholars  to  carry  a  line  across  the  page  without  turning 
the  hand  on  the  side. 

Mr.  Merriman  said  this  arose  from  teaching  the  finger-movement  before  the  muscular. 

Mr.  Cutter  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Kiddle's  New-York  Report,  supporting  Mr.  Merriman's 
views. 

Mr.  Power  invited  the  teachers  to  attend  his  gymnasium. 

In  Section  2  Miss  Sherman  conducted  a  Keading  Exercise;  3.  a  Discussion  on  Reading:  4.  Mr. 
Delano  had  a  class  in  reading;  5.  Miss  Walker  a  lesson  on  Morals  and  Manners,  and  a  discussion 
on  Monitors. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  March  S.  It  was  decided  to  print  .3000  copies  of  the  rp- 
port  at  a  cost  of  $960.  and  that  the  next  one  shall  be  made  in  .July  18G5,  so  that  the  school  year 
and  the  report  may  correspoud. 

The  City  Council,  March  14,  elected  Messrs  .1.  W.  Sheahan,  David  Walsh,  John  Forsyth,  Henry 
Waller,  and  Joseph  Waldhauser,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  three  years,  in  place  of 
Messrs  J.  W.  Sheahan,  C.  N.  Holden,  J.  U.  Foster,  L.  Brentano,  and  H.  T.  Steele. 

Dixon  Teachers'  Association.— Met  in  High  School.  Exercises  conducted  by  J.V.Thomas. 
Class  in  Rhetoric  by  W.  W.  Davis.  Fifteen  lads  and  lasses  read  l)rief  dissertations  on  the  merits 
of  Money,  Rivers,  and  Soldiers,  all  of  which  were  eulogized  as  articles  of  great  utility.  Essay  by 
Mrs.  Flagg  — '  Model  Schools  and  Physical  Ctflture.'  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  was  the  key-note 
of  a  very  neat  performance.  Class  in  Grammar  by  Mrs.  Dickson.  Three  bright  maidens  sus- 
tained a  ready  review  in  the  mysteries  of  Etymology.  Essay  by  E.  C.  Smith  —  •  Helps  and  Hin- 
drances of  Teacher.'  There  was  a  faith  in  the  nobility  of  our  calling  pervading  the  production,  full 
of  inspiration  to  every  teacher  present. 

Quite  a  professional  charm  was  lent  to  the  occasion  by  the  attendance  of  some  of  our  leading 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  divines.  W.  W.  Davis,  Sec'y. 

Spring  Institutes. —  Coles  county,  at  Charleston,  April  land  2.  Bond  county,  at  Greenville, 
April — .  Boone  county,  at  Belvidere,  April — .  Hancock  county,  at  Augusta,  April  11.  Carroll 
county,  at  Mt.  Carroll,  April  — .  Stephenson  county,  at  Davis,  April  — .  Jo  Daviess  county,  at 
Galena,  April  — .  Schuyler  county,  at  Kushville,  April  — .  Iroquois  county,  at  Middleport,  April 
— .  Will  county,  at  Plainfield,  April  — .  Randolph  county,  at  Chester,  April  6.  St.  Clair  county, 
at  Belleville,  April  5. 

Belleville. —  The  Advocate  contains  an  article,  written  by  Commissioner  Palmer  we  presume, 
saying  that  our  comparison  of  Bloomington  to  Belleville  was  just  only  as  far  as  school-buildings 
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are  concerned.  We  hRd  no  intention  of  implying  more  than  this,  for  wo  know  the  Belleville  schools 
stand  high  and  are  much  better  schools  than  we  should  suppose  possible  with  the  inconveniences  to  be 
endured.  A  tliorongh  examination  of  the  schools,  occupying  the  entire  week  ending  April  1,  was  made  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Clinton.— J.  G.  Marchant,  Principal  of  the  Public  School,  is  doing  a  good  wojk  here  toward  educating 
public  sentiment  in  the  right  direction  by  a  serjts  of  articles  on  schools  in  the  county  paper,  the  Public. 

Kankakee.— Commissioner  Higby  is  doing  the  «anie  thing  in  his  county  by  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
(icutUe. 
C.  V.  Wilber  has  been  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  to  good  houses,  on  his  pet  subject,  Geology. 

DusLEiTH.— The  Winter  Term  of  the  Public  Schools,  under  the  tuition  of  J.  H.  Woodruff,  Principal,  and 
Mi.ss  L.  Allen  and  Miss  J.  Brown,  Assistants,  closed  on  Friday,  March  4th.  There  was  a  public  examinar 
tion  and  exhibition  in  Mr.  Woudrufr's  department,  on  Friday,  which  passed  off  much  to  the  credit  of  both 
teacher  and  scholars.  With  a  good  Board  of  School-Directors,  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  well  paid, 
Duuleith  has.  as  she  deserves,  a  good  school.  Gazette,  Galena. 

nANOVEii.— The  Winter  Term  of  tho  Public  Schools  of  Hanover,  taught  by  Mi*es  Hammond  and  Winall, 
closed  on  Friday,  March  4th,  with  a  public  exaniinatiim  and  exhibition.  At  the  close  of  the  examination 
a  very  able  and  interesting  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Hammond  upon  'The  Branches  of  Education  Taught 
in  our  Public  Schools  '.  The  pupils  were  quick  and  ready  in  their  answers,  and  evinced  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  pursued  during  the  term.  Thoroughness,  promptness,  and  order,  have  been  character- 
istics of  the  school.  The  teachers  were  well  qualified  and  did  justice  to  their  schools.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  people  of  Hanover  are  taking  deep  interest  in  their  schools.  Ibid. 

MoNTicELi.0.—  An  educational  meeting  was  held  at  this  place,  February  20.  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur, 
and  others,  talked  to  the  people,  and  a  brass  band  discoursed  sweet  sounds  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  A  Mr. 
Babcock,  from  the  New-York  Hormal  School,  is  Principal  this  year,  with  two  assistants.  He  is  doing  good 
work  here. 

Bement.—  Mr.  Cheney,  assisted  by  Miss  Morrill,  has  charge  of  the  schools  here.  Both  at  Bement  and 
Monticello  the  schools  suffer  much  from  irregular  attendance. 
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OFFICIALLY    RECOMMENDED 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

From  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  State  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  great  popularity  to  which  the  books  embraced  in  the  Eclectic  Sb- 
KIES  have  attained,  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  their  general  superiority. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  possess  distinguishing  points  of  excellence, 
and  the  high  estimate  which  is  placed  upon  them  by  both  teachers  and  learn- 
ers, is  their  best  recommendation.  It  is  now  admitted,  by  many  of  the  best 
Educators  of  the  country,  that  the  Eclectic  Series,  including  McGrufFey's 
New  Series  of  Eeaders,  Speakers,  and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Al- 
gebras, and  Pinneo's  Grammars,  constitute  the  best  Educational  Series  in 
America. 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS, 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller  possess  the  rare  merit,  so  seldom 
found,  of  a  most  judicious  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  various  classes  of 
learners  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  deserve  all  the  commendations 
which  experienced  teachers  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 

Ray's  Primary  Arithmetic.  —  A  series  of  lessons  for  little  learners, 
simple  and  progressive,  leading  them  on  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ru- 
diments of  numbers. 

Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic— Having  finished  the  Primary  Book, 

the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  work,  which  is  designed 
to  discipline  the  intellect  and  educate  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child. 
I  know  of  no  Mental  Arithmetic  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic. — This  work  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
learner  with  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  by  inductive  and  analytical  pro- 
cesses of  calculation.  If  the  pupil  is  attentive  and  studious,  while  passing 
through  this  book,  he  will  thoroughly  understand  the  "reason  why"  of  the 
various  operations  performed,  and  will  have  learned  to  deduce  rules  from 
examples,  rather  than,  as  in  the  older  but  not  the  better  method,  to  assume 
the  correctness  of  results  from  their  formal  agreement  with  rules. 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic.  —  This  is  the  highest  book  of  the  Arith- 
metical Series.  It  is  a  thorough  scientific  treatise,  and  is  just  such  a  book 
as  is  needed  to  perfect  the  series. 

Ray's  Algebras  have  been  extensively  used  by  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, ana  their  excellence  tested  by  many  years  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  are  approved  and  used  as  text-books  in  many  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  highly  recommended  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  them.  A  gentleman  of  high  authority  says  truly,  that  "in  the  hands 
of  good  teachers,  they  can  not  feil  to  make  good  grammarians." 

The  entire  Eclectic  Series  can  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  well 
graded,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  purpos^es  of  a  progressive  education. 
It  is  a  well-constructed  ladder,  upon  which  the  pupil  may  climb,  with  dili- 
gent effort  and  study,  to  any  desired  liielit  of  jittainment  within  the  sphere 
contemplated. 

[Signed,]  John  P.  Brooks, 

State  Superintendent  of  Pub.  Instruction.  Illinois 
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THE        OLD        AND        THE        NEW. 


Well-informed  people  now  generally  admit  that  in  a  few  years 
past  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  imparting  in- 
struction, A  large  class  also  exist  who,  while  admitting  this,  feel  that 
in  school-discipline  we  are  inferior  to  our  ancestors.  To  present  a 
few  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  article. 

Some  men  are  born  with  the  natural  elements  of  leadership  and  power. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  in  what  this  rare  gift  consists,  but  its  manifest- 
ations are  clear  and  unmistakable.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a  large 
brain,  or  of  a  peculiar  temperament;  but  surely  it  depends  neither 
upon  scholarly  attainments,  literary  culture,  refined  manners,  or  a 
calm  temper  —  qualities  so  essential  to  an  accomplished  teacher. 
Other  desirable  qualities  being  equal,  one  possessed  of  this  wonderful 
power  should  take  a  high  rank  among  teachers,  and  will  govern  a 
school  with  great  ease.  By  a  kind  of  huge  physical  force,  his  will  is 
law.  Much  often  depends  upon  personal  appearance,  tones  of  voice, 
and  a  mien  commanding  and  impressive.  Those  who  possess  this 
quality  in  a  high  degree  are  very  often  thrust  forward  as  model 
teachers,  irrespective  of  other  considerations.  The  governor  over- 
shadows the  instructor.  We  believe  that  many  of  the  former  class 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  so  deficient  in  what  pertains  to  the  latter  as 
to  utterly  unfit  them  for  teaching.  We  think  further  that  this  com- 
bination in  ordinary  humanity  is  so  rare  that  not  more  than  one  out 
of  ten  teachers  possesses  it.  Neither  do  we  consider  this  fact  a  mat- 
ter of  discouragement  to  those  who  are  looking  upon  the  elevation  of 
the  teachers'  vocation,  or  to  the  young  just  entering  upon  its  duties. 
The  instructive  element  is  indispensable.  For  it  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute. For  the  governmental  there  is  another  power  which  more 
23  181 
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possess,  or  at  least  it  is  a  something  which  can  be  better  acquired  by 
persistence,  care,  and  study.  This  is  what  may  be  called  school-man- 
agement. If  the  history  of  our  most  successful  teachers,  from  the 
presidents  of  colleges  to  those  in  the  humblest  district  schools,  is  care- 
fully studied,  we  shall  find  that  to  the  management  rather  than  to  the 
power  their  success  has  been  mainly  due.  To  this  Dr.  Nott  owes  a 
reputation  unequaled  perhaps  in  any  land. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  can  not  be  overlooked. 
Though  disinclined  to  acknowledge  it,  we  may  as  well  admit  that 
teachers  can  not  do  now  what  they  could  do  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers. A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  church  and  state,  which 
has  penetrated  the  whole  fabric  of  social  life.  The  children  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  always  rose  when  he  entered  the  room,  and  thus  re- 
mained standing  till  he  was  seated.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  invaria- 
bly bowed  and  courteseyed  to  those  they  met  on  going  to  and  returning 
from  school.  To  the  modern  these  may  appear  too  stately,  almost 
forbidding,  formalities,  but  they  betoken  a  profound  respect  for  age 
and  station  to  us  unknown.  The  existence  of  the  '  tything  men', 
whose  duty  it  was  to  repress  all  hilarity  and  improprieties  in  the  New- 
England  churches,  and  before  whose  glance  the  boy  of  the  chief  man 
of  the  village  would  quail,  was  but  an  indication  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  duty  of  inferiors  to  superiors  to  which  we  are 
strangers.  The  same  feeling  extended  to  the  school  and  to  the 
teacher.  Obeisance  was  made  on  entering  the  room  and  at  each 
recitation.  The  stern  and  rigid  manner  of  the  family  and  the  church 
was  carried  into  the  school-room.  The  modern  humanitarian  influ- 
ences had  not  much  mollified  the  tone  of  society  twenty  years  ago. 
The  murderer  was  hung,  the  bully  fined  and  imprisoned,  the  disobe- 
dient boy  whipped  and  feruled.  Public  opinion  sustained  it;  parents 
expected  it.  School-teaching  worked  like  machinery.  If  a  rule  was 
violated,  a  blow  was  given  —  there  it  ended.  There  was  often  very 
little  mental  culture,  but  there  was  discipline ;  the  teacher  was  called 
'master'  :  he  governed  like  a  tyrant,  it  is  true,  but  that  was  the 
fashion,  and  the  old  schoolmasters  had  a  good  and  easy  time  of  it. 

Old  people  sigh  for  those  good  old  times.  They  may  have  been 
better  than  the  present,  but  on  the  whole  we  doubt  it :  be  that  as  it 
may,  one  thing  the  modern  teacher  can  not  ignore.  The  times  are 
changed  by  the  slow  marching  of  human  events,  not  under  his  control, 
and  he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
Under  the  old  rigime  power  was  indispensable;  management  must  in 
a  great  measure  take  its  place  under  the  new.  While  the  past  style 
of  school-teaching  presents  its   bold  front,  whose  rugged   sublimity 
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challenges  our  admiration,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  had  a 
tendency  to  develop  the  highest  style  of  manhood.  In  stead  of  a  mere 
massive  mental  force,  requiring  little  insight  into  character,  the  latter 
demands  keen  discrimination,  a  power  nicely  to  estimate  the  balancing 
of  opposing  forces ;  in  short,  the  whole  philosophy  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

Three  things  distinguish  our  modern  school-system  —  consolidation 
of  school-districts,  gradation,  and  supervision.  This  arrangement  has 
placed  in  our  towns  and  cities  a  class  of  men  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers, presenting  a  field  for  active  labor  worthy  the  ambition  of  the 
most  aspiring.  The  superintendent,  or  the  principal  of  the  union 
school,  becomes  no  longer  the  isolated  pedagogue,  shut  out  from  the 
sympathies  of  men,  but  a  citizen  holding  a  position  of  influence  and 
power.  The  lecture-room,  the  institute,  the  local  press,  are  all  open 
to  him,  and  his  success  often  depends  as  much  upon  his  skill  in 
managing  the  currents  of  opposing  influences  in  his  town  as  in  sup- 
pressing the  peccadilloes  of  the  school-room.  He  is  the  educator  not 
only  of  children,  but  of  men.  As  the  minister  by  his  pulpit  labors 
and  daily  ministrations  is  expected  to  elevate  the  standard  of  practical 
morality,  so  he,  in  a  similar  way,  brings  public  sentiment  to  just  views 
of  education  and  human   progress. 

This  want  of  scope  for  teachers  of  the  olden  time  may  account 
for  those  idiosyncrasies  in  pedagogy  that  evidently  existed,  and  which 
have  been  so  provokingly  caricatured  by  Scott  and  Irving  in  Ichabod 
Crane  and  Dominie  Sampson.  It  should  be  a  source  of  gratification 
to  those  engaged  in  teaching  that  the  profession  now  presents  no  ten- 
dencies to  such  abnormal  developments.  As  we  look  at  the  men  com- 
posing our  teachers'  associations,  we  feel  that  they  are  not  monstrosi- 
ties in  scholarship,  with  no  common  sense  —  dealers  in  roots  and  an- 
gles merely,  but  practical  men,  fitted  for  other  duties  should  circum- 
stances demand  it.  The  present  war  has  in  an  eminent  degree  demon- 
strated this  fact.  In  all  positions  in  the  army  teachers  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  not  only  men  of  books,  but  men  of  action.  The 
teacher  of  the  present  should  be  no  more  the  teacher  of  the  past  than 
is  the  society  of  the  olden  time  the  society  of  the  present  day.  We 
^eem  it  a  manifest  error,  therefore,  to  search  for  models  of  school-disci- 
pline in  that  direction.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  those  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  all  needed  ability  who  fail  in  what  is  called  school- 
management.  So  far  as  our  own  observation  is  concerned,  such  fail- 
ures are  mainly  due  to  an  attempt  to  engraft  upon  a  new  order  of 
things  the  obsolete  methods  of  an  elder  day.  j.  G.  M. 

Clinton,  DeWiti  Codntt. 
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PIECES        OF        BOYHOOD 


Lovely  as  the  tales  of  other  times.  OssiAN. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me.  Moore. 

By  tte  '  pieces '  of  boyhood  we  mean  not  its  bread  and  butter,  but 
those  productions  of  genius  which  were  the  favorites  of  juvenile 
declamation.  'Ah!  distinctly  I  remember'  those  speaking  days  of 
yore.  'T  was  on  Friday  afternoon  that  we  were  weekly  regaled  with 
these  forensic  displays  of  ambitious  youth ;  the  rostrum  was  then  the 
great  centre  of  attraction ;  and  how  we  applauded  the  daring  lad 
whom  no  childish  terror  could  deter  from  walking  the  boards  and 
swinging  his  arms  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  power. 

Our  '  pieces  '  were  taken  from  the  Readers,  and  finished  taste  was 
necessary  in  their  selection ;  for  the  young  Cicero's  success  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  his  sympathy  with  his  performance.  A  war 
poem,  for  instance,  in  the  mouth  of  a  dull  boy,  became  a  dirge ;  while 
a  soliloquy  from  the  lips  of  a  fiery  youth  fell  like  a  farce.  Certain 
characteristics,  too,  were  required  in  the  '  pieces '  themselves,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  critically  to  examine,  and,  following  Lord  Kames, 
illustrate  each  remark  with  appropriate  example. 

Unity  of  action  was  a  requisite  in  one  kind  of  speech.  As  this  is 
rarely  found  in  a  long  performance,  lovers  of  this  feature  were  obliged 
to  be  content  with  some  very  brief  but  excellent  achievements  of  the 
muse :  ^ 

You  'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are  ! 

Jack  and  Gill,  that  prince  of  nursery  epics,  was  also  quite  popular 
with  the  little  boys. 

Poems  descriptive  of  thrilling  event,  of  noble  feeling,  were  wel- 
comed by  the  orator  of  sentimental  turn  with  enthusiasm  : 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled  ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 

Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 
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The  first  of  the  foregoing  lyrics  was  suitable  for  winter  afternoons, 
when  real  snow  outside  and  the  sinking  sun  allowed  two  magnificent 
sweeps  of  the  hand. 

Bursts  of  parliamentary  eloquence  were  highly  esteemed  by  lads  of 
legislative  or  legal  inclinations.  Webster's  '  Sink  or  swim,  live  or 
die ' ;  Pitt's  reply  to  Walpole,  in  which  he  says  never  three  times ; 
Patrick  Henry's  spirited  appeal,  closing  with  '  Give  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death  ! '  —  afforded  splendid  drill  weekly  for  urchins  of  ex- 
pansive chests.  In  repeating  Pitt's  never,  an  approved  method  of 
calling  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  was  to  bring  the  heel  on  the 
platform  simultaneously  with  a  most  deafening  yell  of  the  voice  :  this 
gave  infant  scholars  their  first  idea  of  earthquakes. 

But  gone  are  all  those  days  of  Demosthenian  promise,  floating 
before  me  as  joyous  reminiscences  of  the  past ! 

Life  's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 
Dixon,  February,  1864.  W.  W.  D. 


GIMCRACK        GYMNASTICS 


The  use  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  like  that  of  rouge,  tight-lacing, 
strong  drinks,  or  financial  prudence,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  an 
abuse.  It  is  unquestionably  a  most  excellent  thing  to  be  muscular, 
but  to  make  one's  self  into  a  machine  for  lifting  dumb-bells  or  crawling 
up  hand-ladders  is  to  institute  a  vivacious  competition  with  Monsieur 
Gregoire  and  his  sawdust  contemporaries.  These  gain  their  daily  bread 
and  beef  and  beer  by  the  exposition  of  monstrosities  in  the  way  of 
arms,  legs,  and  chests,  so  we  can  hardly  quarrel  with  them ;  but  may 
the  Fates  preserve  us  from  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  a  generation  of 
acrobats  in  private  life  ! 

Yet  such  is  the  tendency  of  our  present  mania  for  physical  exer- 
cise—  a  mania  which,  overflowing  the  legitimate  bounds  of  public 
gymnasia,  has  penetrated  into  the  domestic  circle.  We  now  have 
dumb-bells  at  breakfast,  somersaults  in  the  drawing-room,  contortions 
before  dinner,  and  Indian  clubs  at  bedtime.  This  is  rather  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  and  is  known  as  parlor-gymnastics. 

Mr.  J.  Madison  Watson's  Hand-Book,  whence  we  gather  these 
dreadful  symptoms,  is  a  handsome  volume,  beautifully  printed  upon 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tinted  pages,  and  more  or  less  adorned 
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with  copious  illustrations  on  wood.  Its  motto  should  be  'SuflFer,  and 
be  strong '.  As  stated  by  the  author,  its  purpose  is  to  solve  the 
problem  of  how  special  physical  culture  may  best  be  secured.  As  we 
understand  it,  its  purpose  is  to  popularize  and  sell  certain  wares  con- 
spicuously advertised  in  the  final  pages:  "Watson's  Gymnastic  Ap- 
paratus, of  four  sorts  and  several  sizes;  Watson's  Phonetic  Tablets, 
eight  in  number;  and  Watson's  Reading  Tablets  (designed  to  accom- 
pany Watson's  School  Primer)."  In  a  word,  like  most  other  self- 
styled  educational  works  of  to-day,  it  is  a  speculation. 

As  men  usually  develop  their  strength  by  lifting  heavy  weights, 
Mr.  Watson  makes  his  weights  as  light  as  possible.  Let  us  alter  old 
institutions  if  we  can  not  improve  upon  them.  Otherwise,  how  can 
we  earn  repute  as  reformers  ?  Dumb-bells  weighing  from  three  to 
five  pounds,  according  to  this  new  light,  are  heavy  enough  for  the 
strongest  man.  Why  not  the  empty  hand,  moved  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  directions  as  if  a  dumb-bell  were  held  ?  There  is  small  risk 
of  a  strain  if  the  gymnast  be  adult  and  the  bells  weigh  fifteen  pounds 
each.  The  object,  therefore,  of  making  light  wooden  bells  is  not 
clear.  If  it  is  to  continue  the  motion  longer,  the  empty  hand  is  surely 
best.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  idea  is,  firstly,  to  make  difficult-looking 
feats  easy  for  feeble  persons,  and,  secondly,  to  sell  Mr.  Watson's  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  become  unfitted,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  production  of  an  intelligent  article  upon  gymnastics,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  diagrams  through  which  explanations  of  the  letter- 
press of  this  book  are  supposititiously  conveyed.  A  figure  of  a  young 
gentlemen  in  a  sort  of  mongrel  zouave-costume,  tumbling  over  upon 
his  head  and  frantically  waving  thirteen  pairs  of  arms,  drawn  in  dotted 
lines,  is  not  calculated  to  render  the  faculties  clear.  A  modest  re- 
quest for  the  pupil  in  parlor  gymnastics  to  utter  '  the  tonics '  '  con- 
secutively in  combination'  (the  italics  are  Watson's,  like  the  dumb- 
bells) is  also  confusing  to  the  well-regulated  mind ;  as,  for  instance  : 

112  2  3  3  4  4 

"  brach,  brach,  brach,  brach,  brach,  brach,  brach,  brach ; 

5      5     6      6      1       1        2       2 

brar,  brar,  braf,  braf,  brech,  brech,  brech,  brech ; 

3  3  11  2  2 

brer,  brer,  brich,  brich,  brich,  brich,  etc." 

What  all  this  nonsense  has  to  do  with  gymnastics  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend.  It  might  be  productive  of  physical  strength  for  a  man  to 
go  through  the  formula  for  solving  the  integral  calculus  while  standing 
upon  his  head,  but  the  gymnast  who  tries  such  experiments  certainly 
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lays  himself  liable  to  a  charge  of  idiotcy.  And  so  does  Mr. 
Watson. 

The  gymnasium  recommended  in  this  book  is  not  provided  with 
the  usual  paraphernalia.  It  contains  only  the  staffs,  rings,  clubs  and 
dumb-bells  of  Watson,  and  the  piano  of  Chickering;  for  the  parlor 
gymnastics  must  be  executed  to  music.  There  are  something  over 
twenty  pages  of  music  in  the  Hand-Book,  mostly  selected  from  operas. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  see  no  particular  connection  between 
Meyerbeer  and  elbows,  or  Donizetti  and  legs.  Labitzky  furnishes  the 
melodies  of  the  trunk  and  waist,  and  Morra  provides  for  the  shoulders. 
What  portion  of  the  human  form  divine  may  fall  to  Mozart  is  not 
stated. 

There  is  rather  a  subtle  notion  in  this  connection  of  piano-music 
with  calistheuic  exercises.  Plenty  of  young  people  whose  parents  and 
guardians  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  dancing  are  permitted  to  in- 
dulge even  iutemperately  in  parlor  gymnastics.  The  movements  are 
executed  by  the  pupils  in  couples,  symmetrically,  and  to  precisely  the 
same  galops,  waltzes,  etc.,  used  by  the  less  virtuous  ones  who  dance, 
the  only  marked  difference  between  the  two  methods  of  amusement 
being  that  parlor  gymnasts  fling  their  arms  and  legs  about  less  deco- 
rously than  would  be  appropriate  to  the  ball-room.  '  Physical  develop- 
ment', like  charity,  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Further,  the  meeting  of  a  party  of  young  persons,  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  to  indulge  in  a  mutual  pursuit,  offers  opportunities  for 
the  noble  art  of  flirtation  in  nowise  inferior  to  those  offered  by  a 
dancing-party  or  even  by  a  Philharmonic  rehearsal.  For  these 
reasons,  this  description  of  exercise  promises  popularity  with  the 
youthful  and  thoughtless,  who  prefer  to  make  themselves  imagine 
they  are  cultivating  their  muscles  when  they  are  enjoying  a  more  or 
less  forbidden  fruit.  The  dance  known  as  the  Varsovienne  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  capital  example  of  calisthenics,  and  is  quite  as  valua- 
ble for  all  the  purposes,  avowed  and  unavowed,  of  Mr.  Watson's  ex- 
ercises, as  any  described  in  his  book. 

Some  persons,  however,  may  find  a  superior  attraction  in  parlor 
gymnastics  over  dancing,  from  the  I'easou  that  the  peculiar  style  of 
female  dress  recommended  by  Mr.  Watson  gives  remarkable  promi- 
nence and  publicity  to  pretty  ankles.  We  fancy  that,  if  the  sexes 
were  separated  in  these  classes,  and  made  to  practice  in  different 
apartments,  the  thing  would  be  a  grand  failure. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  can  pretty  sincerely  advise  young  people  to 
let  Mr.  Watson,  his  book,  his  staves,  his  dumb-bells,  his  rings,  his 
clubs,  his  contortions,  and   his   classes,  alone.     If  they  honestly  wish 
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to  be  strong  and  healthy,  the  common  iron  dumb-bell,  of  a  weight 
suitable  to  the  user,  plenty  of  fresh-air  walking,  plenty  of  good  food, 
and  as  few  thoughts  as  possible  about  their  physical  condition,  are  all 
the  gymnastic  apparatus  and  feats  required.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
knowing  where  this  nursing  of  thews  may  end.  The  Round  Table. 


THE      WORD      WITHOUT      THE      BLOW 


I  REMEMBER,  when  a  boy,  how  one  of  the  neighboring  farmers 
always  excited  my  young  wonder  by  his  manner  of  driving  his  oxen. 
There  was  none  of  the  loud  shouting  and  hallooing,  the  flourish  and 
cracking  of  whips,  that  I  was  accustomed  to  see  in  others,  but  he 
walked  quietly  by  their  side,  or  rode  in  his  seat,  never  raising  his 
voice  above  its  usual  tone,  never  speaking  a  second  time ;  but  whether 
he  wished  them  to  advance  or  stop,  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 
he  gave  the  appropriate  word,  as  he  would  speak  to  you  or  to  me,  and 
what  most  of  all  upset  my  ideas  of  the  requisites  for  a  teamster  was, 
they  always  obeyed  him.  Whether  the  load  was  light  or  heavy, 
whether  hauling  stones  or  uprooting  stumps,  't  was  all  the  same,  they 
girded  their  stout  necks  to  the  yoke  with  a  right  good  will,  as  though 
they  had  found  a  master  for  whom  '  duty  was  pleasure,  and  love  was 
law'. 

If  even  the  brute  creation  are  thus  susceptible  to  the  law  of  kind- 
ness, much  more  important  is  it  that  the  teacher  should  make  it  his 
constant  study,  as  the  law  of  his  life. 

Its  manifestations  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ornaments,  to  be 
worn  only  on  festive  days,  but  as  essential  as  the  highest  and  truest 
attainments  in  scholarship.  How  often  have  we  seen  a  pupil  rise  to 
recite,  but  disconcerted  by  the  harshness  of  the  teacher  at  some  inad- 
vertency, stammering,  confused,  and  bewildered,  compelled  to  sit 
down,  confessing  a  total  failure,  when  but  an  encouraging  word,  a 
sympathizing  look,  or  even  a  little  quiet  patience,  was  needed,  to  draw 
out  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  a  carefully-studied  and  well-pre- 
pared lesson. 

By  a  few  repetitions  of  like  experience,  what  wonder  that  he  should 
become  disheartened,  careless,  and  idle,  and  that,  disgusted  with  school 
and  all  its  belongings,  he  should  abandon  his  hopes  and  prospects 
of   education,  to   ensaoe  in    some    more    contrenial  thoush    inferior 
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pursuit,  his  faith  in  humanity  shaken,  his   disposition   soured,   his 
life's  plans  thwarted. 

And  what  is  saddest  of  all,  too,  it  is  the  more  delicate,  the  choice 
plants  that  first  droop,  hlasted  by  the  untimely  frost.  Those  of  a 
hardier,  coarser  growth  and  texture  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
chilling  atmosphere,  and  learn  to  brave  its  bitterest  blasts.  And  I 
have  some  times  thought  that  I  could  detect  the  conscious  twinkle  of 
the  eye  when  an  intentional  blunder  had  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  the  tormentor  and  his  discomfited  victim  had  changed  places. 
But  the  spirit  of  improvement,  the  generous  ambition,  the  love  of 
learning,  and  the  kind  respect,  had  departed,  and  given  place  to  igno- 
ble passions,  which  were  henceforth  to  bear  their  legitimate  fruits  of 
jangle,  discord,  and  recrimination. 


NOT      FOR      US. 


Not  for  us  the  times  of  fullness  in  that  record  fair  and  new, 

They  who  sit  where  black  clouds  gather  never  feel  the  falling  dew ; 

Still  for  us  the  fatal  valor,  still  for  us  the  strife  and  pain : 

Life  is  brief:  what  doth  it  profit  that  our  loss  be  some  time  gain  ? 

Not  for  us  the  harvest  sunshine,  and  the  calm  of  summer  peace  ; 
We,  who  sow  in  blood  and  anguish,  shall  not  reap  the  rich  increase. 
Speaking  thus,  I  saw  beside  me  how  a  late  rose,  frail  and  fair, 
Spread  in  sweet  faith  all  its  petals  to  the  chill  September  air, — 

While  one  answered,  calmly  smiling,  pointing  where  the  setting  sun 
Lighted  still  the  distant  mountains  while  the  vales  were  still  and  dun  J 
"  Here  we  two  sit  in  the  shadow,  but  the  compensation  's  clear : 
Wait  our  brothers  for  the  morning  only  half  way  round  the  sphere. 

"  Life  is  brief,  yet  how  shall  mortals  bargain  what  that  life  shall  be, 
At  the  best  a  lost  drop  seeking  still  the  vast  eternal  sea  ? 
Shall  that  small  drop  drip  unnoticed  down  some  cavern  dark  and  low  ? 
Or,  a  jewel,  shine  resplendent  in  the  radiant  summer  bow  ? 

"Duty  done  with  valiant  purpose,  naught  remains  for  me  or  you. 
Knowing  well,  through  all  confusions,  God  will  keep  the  balance  true. 
Let  us  be  content,  then ;  for,  since  each  is  but  a  part  of  all, 
What  at  last  will  be  the  difference  whether  we  shall  rise  or  fall  ? 

"  If  he  robe  one  race  in  sackcloth,  one  shall  still  in  honor  shine  : 
If  he  grind  one  generation,  shaill  the  next  not  drink  the  wine  ? 
Though  some  shining  threads  of  silver  through  his  fateful  fabric  flow, 
Figures  dipped  in  dyes  of  darkness  in  the  shifting  pattern  grow. 
24 
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"  In  the  building  of  the  ages,  now  and  then  a  stone  will  fall, 
Grinding  half  a  groaning  million;  yet  the  rest  will  raise  the  wall: 
And  how  many  will  remember,  in  the  joy  of  coming  years, 
How  we  laid  our  block  securely  with  cement  of  blood  and  tears  ? 

"  For,  in  all  time's  contradictions,  never  die  the  brave  and  true, 
He  who  gives  his  life  a  ransom  in  the  ransomed  lives  anew; 
He  who  falls  for  fallen  Freedom,  howsoever  low  he  lies, 
Shall  not  fail  of  resurrection  in  the  glory  of  his  rise. 

"  What  are  all  our  selfish  strivings,  all  our  common-place  contents. 
All  our  petty  plans  of  progress,  in  the  face  of  such  events? 
What  need  now  of  worldly  wisdom,  song  of  Poet,  word  of  Sage  ? 
Silent,  do  your  deeds  of  daring  !  God  is  speaking  through  the^  Age  ! ' 
Chicago. 


WILLIAM        H.         WELLS, 


We  have  selected  for  description  and  physiological  analysis  this 
model  teacher. 

To  an  accurate  observer  a  striking  resemblance  may  be  observed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wells  and  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  who  for  a  time 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  educational  interests  of  this  country.  Their 
temperaments,  complexion,  build,  and  general  expression,  were  very 
much  alike;  and  so  were  their  minds  and  general  characters. 
Horace  Mann  was  a  Massachusetts  school-master,  then  a  superintend- 
ent, an  author,  a  lawyer,  a  statesman  —  having  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress,—  and  then  became  the  President  of  Antioch  College.  Mr. 
Wells  was  also  a  teacher,  and  is  an  author,  and  a  superintendent,  and 
the  same  path  is  open  to  him  which  was  so  successfully  traveled  by 
Mr.  Mann.  And  it  is  to  this  class  of  men  we  look  to  '  purify  our 
polities'.  We  want  honest,  intelligent,  capable  Christian  men  to 
make  and  administer  our  civil  laws. 

Mr.  Wells  stands  a  little  more  than  six  feet  high )  is  well  built  and 
well  proportioned.  The  quality  of  his  organization  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding body  and  brain,  is  excellent;  there  is  nothing  coarse  or  gross 
in  his  composition.  The  hair  and  skin  are  soft  and  fine,  as  are  the 
nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  also.  His  brain  is  large,  but  not  excess- 
ively so,  and  the  whole  may  be  likened  to  a  well-tuned  instrument, 
which  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  and  experienced  performer  may  dis- 
course the  perfect  music.  The  organs  and  faculties  of  our  subject 
have  all  been  well  trained,  and  may  be  used  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
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vantage.  His  phrenology  is  remarkable  for  nothing  which  would 
make  him  singular  or  eccentric.  The  head  is  long,  high,  and  com- 
paratively narrow,  and  he  would  be  far  more  kind  than  cruel.  All 
the  central  organs,  save  one  or  two,  beginning  at  Individuality,  and 
comprising  Eventuality,  Comparison,  Human  Nature,  Benevolence, 
Veneration,  Firmness,  and  Philoprogenitiveness,  are  large;  while 
those  of  the  side  head,  such  as  Acquisitiveness,  Appetite,  Destructive- 
ness,  and  Secretiveness,  are  less  conspicuous.  Order,  Calculation, 
Form,  Causality,  Mirthfulness,  and  Imitation,  are  well  developed; 
while  Conscientiousness,  Hope,  and  Spirituality,  are  full  or  large. 
Cautiousness  is  also  large,  and  so  are  Sublimity,  Ideality,  and  Lan- 
guage. 

He  has  a  prominent  and  well-formed  chin,  which  corresponds  with 
a  large  cerebellum  and  a  strong  social  nature,  rendering  him  fond  of 
the  opposite  sex  —  of  wife,  children,  friends,  home,  and  all  the  be- 
longings thereto.  He  must  have  inherited  his  mother's  organization 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  mouth  and  the  lips  exhibit  stability,  de- 
cision, earnestness,  and  warmth  of  affection,  with  less  playfulness  than 
may  be  seen  in  the  organ  of  Mirthfulness  and  in  the  eye.  There  is  a 
length,  breadth  and  fullness  in  the  upper  lip  which  indicates  a  degree 
of  dignity  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  nose  is  ample  and  well  formed; 
more  after  the  Grecian  than  the  Roman  type,  with  all  the  marks  of 
culture,  originality,  and  analytical  power.  It  is  neither  an  aggressive 
nor  an  irritable  nose,  but  it  indicates  intellectuality  and  taste. 

The  eye  is  large  and  very  expressive.  Color  blue,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fine  mental  temperament  and  a  highly-cultivated 
brain,  indicates  a  full  development  of  language. 

The  hair  is  fine  (color  a  dark  brown),  complexion  between  light 
and  dark,  and,  without  knowing  the  fact,  we  believe  he  is  descended 
from  Anglo-Norman  stock.  His  more  immediate  progenitors  were 
from  England,  and  Governor  Thomas  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  was  one 
of  his  ancestors. 

Mr.  Wells  has  all  the  qualities  which  fit  him  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession ;  but  should  he  feel  called  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  he 
would  be  almost  equally  adapted  to  the  ministry,  to  statesmanship,  to 
authorship,  or  to  preside  over  some  college  or  other  public  institution. 

The  requisites  for  a  good  teacher  are  —  good  health,  to  give 
strength,  endurance,  and  vivacity;  a  hearty  love  for  the  pursuit, 
including  love  for  children,  through  which  to  reach  their  af- 
fection!?; perfect  self-control,  an  even  temper,  with  great  kind- 
ness, patience,  justice,  and  authority;  self-respect,  true  manliness, 
with    not    so     much     dignity    as    to     overawe    the    student,    and 
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yet  enough  to  command  respect ;  a  peculiar  organization  and  tempera- 
ment, adapting  him  to  his  work ;  large  perceptive  faculties  and  Hu- 
man Nature,  to  introduce  him  at  once  to  all  the  conditions,  to  enable 
him  to  read  character,  acquire,  and  to  communicate  knowledge  to 
others;  good  reasoning  powers,  to  comprehend  and  explain  princi- 
ples; large  Language,  to  give  freedom  and  copiousness  in  speech; 
sufficient  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  to  give  executiveness 
and  force;  large  Time,  to  make  him  punctual;  a  good  memory  of 
names,  that  he  may  at  once  call  the  name  of  every  pupil,  and  thus 
become  more  familiar  with  each ;  large  Calculation,  to  make  him 
quick  in  figures;  Tune,  to  modulate  the  voice;  in  fact,  he  should  be 
a  fully-developed  man. 

Most  of  these  requisites  are  combined  in  Mr.  Wells,  which  renders 
him  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  high  office  which  he  fills. 

Phrenological   Journal. 


SCHOOL        EXERCISE 


QUESTIONS   USED     AT    THE     ANNUAL     EXAMINATION     OP    THE     CHICAGO     SCHOOLS,     APRIL 

14,    1864. 

(second    grade    QUESTIONS.) 

Arithmetic. —  1.  Multiply  one  hundred  trillions,  one  billion,  and 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand,  by  eleven  billions,  one  hundred 
millions,  and  ten. 

2.  Find  the  least  common  denominator  of  |,  2|,  |,  and  |. 

3.  How  many  yards  off  cloth,  |  of  a  yard  wide,  will  line  20^  yards 
1|  yards  wide. 

4.  Divide  one  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and 
eleven  thousandths,  by  ten  thousand  and  one,  and  one  tenth. 

5.  From  |  of  a  league  take  -^^  of  a  mile. 

6.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  18  feet  6  inches  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high  ? 

Spelling. —  Rehearsal,  assertion,  perversion,  frivolous,  implicit, 
syllogism,  official,  polygon,  mountainous,  loquacity. 

G-EOGRAPHY. —  1.  Situation,  surface,  capital,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  Newfoundland. 

2.  Mountain  systems  of  South  America, 

3.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  Europe. 

4.  Give  a  full  description  of  Switzerland. 

5.  Bound  America, 
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6.  Why  is  not  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  equator  of  exactly  the 
same  length  as  a  degree  of  longitude  ? 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Great  Britain. 

Grammar. —  1.  Define  a  personal  pronoun;  name  five  personal 
pronouns. 

2.  Write  one  or  more  sentences  containing,  in  all,  three  verbs  in 
the  passive  voice,  and  distinguish  the  verbs  by  underlining  them. 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  verb  see  in  the  infinitive  mode, 
perfect  tense,  and  passive  voice;  one  containing  the  verb  hear  in  the 
indicative  mode,  pluperfect  tense,  and  active  voice. 

4.  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

5.  Write  ten  regular  verbs. 

6.  Write  one  or  more  sentences  containing,  in  all,  three  irregular 
verbs,  and  underline  the  verbs. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  lay,  set,  fly,  and  overflow. 

(third  grade  questions.) 
Arithmetic. —  1.  Multiply  ten  billions,  one  hundred  millions,  and 
one  hundred  and  one,  by  one  billion,  eleven  thousand,  and  one  hundred. 

2.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  300,  525,  225,  and  '375. 

3.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  25,  30,  55,  40,  45,  50. 

4.  From  27i  take  13|. 

5.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  that  is  i  of  a  yard  wide  are  equal  to 
12  yards  of  cloth  that  is  f  of  a  yard  wide  ? 

6.  A  man  sold  a  piece  of  cloth  for  47  dollars,  by  which  bargain  he 
lost  I  of  what  the  cloth  cost  him ;  how  much  did  it  cost  him,  and 
how  much  did  he  lose  ? 

Spelling. —  Pedestal,  negligence,  apprentice,  dependence,  inces- 
sant, decency,  intercede,  parliament,  ecstatic,  tobacco. 

Geography. —  1.  Give  the  location  of  the  following  places  :  Vicks- 
burg,  Santa  Fe,  Little  Rock. 

2.  Name  in  order,  beginning  at  the  north,  the  United  States  which 
border  on  the  Atlantic. 

3.  Give  a  full  description  of  California. 

4.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  North  America. 

5.  Animals  of  British,  Danish  and  Russian  America. 

6.  Bound  Texas. 

7.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Grammar. —  1.  Define  a  primitive  word ;  define  a  derivative  word; 
define  a  compound  word.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  primitive 
word;  one  containing  a  derivative  word;  one  containing  a  compound 
word;  and  underline  these  words  in  the  sentences. 
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2.  Write  three  derivative  words  containing  prefixes;  name  the 
three  prefixes,  and  tell  the  meaning  of  each. 

3.  Write  one  of  the  rules  of  spelling. 

4.  Write  one  or  more  sentences  containing,  in  all,  five  proper 
nouns. 

5.  Define  an  abstract  noun.     Give  three  examples. 

6.  Write  the  plural  form  of  the  following  nouns:  quarry,  thief , 
sheep,  brother -in-law. 

7.  Name  the  difl"erent  classes  of  adjectives,  and  give  an  example  of 
each. 

(fourth  grade  questions.) 

Arithmetic. —  1.  Add  the  following  numbers  :  One  trillion,  four 
hundred  and  one  millions,  and  ten ;  one  hundred  and  forty  billions, 
and  four  hundred  and  six  thousand;  two  hundred  trillions,  thirty- 
six  millions,  and  nine  hundred;  seventeen  millions,  two  thousand, 
and  sixty;  twenty-five  billions,  one  hundred  millions,  and  eight; 
thirty-two  trillions,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  ninety. 

2.  Multiply  one  hundred  and  ten  trillions,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, by  one  trillion,  one  hundred  and  one  millions,  and  one  hundred. 

3.  Divide  ten  trillions,  one  million,  and  one  hundred,  by  ten  bill- 
ions, ten  thousand,  and  one. 

4.  A  and  B  start  together  for  a  place  105  miles  distant.  A  travels 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  B  seven ;  how  far  will  A  have  traveled  when 
B  reaches  the  place  ? 

5.  A  farmer  sold  63  bushels  of  wheat  at  $2  a  bushel,  and  15  cords 
of  wood  at  $6  a  cord ;  he  received  2  bbls.  of  flour  at  $9  a  barrel,  21 
yards  of  cloth  at  ^5  a  yard,  and  the  balance  in  money ;  how  much 
money  did  he  receive  ? 

6.  Take  35 ;  multiply  by  17  ;  divide  by  5 ;  subtract  19 ;  multi- 
ply by  100  ;  divide  by  1000  ;  multiply  by  68 ;  divide  by  4;  and  give 
the  result. 

Geography. —  1.  How  many  degrees  wide  is  the  torrid  zone? 

2.  Length  of  days  and  nights  in  the  torrid  zone ;  in  the  temperate 
zones ;  in  the  frigid  zones. 

3.  Define  a  peninsula;  an  isthmus. 

4.  Define  political  geography. 

5.  What  is  an  absolute  monarchy  ?  Give  examples.  What  is  a 
limited  monarchy  ?     Give  examples. 

6.  Bound  Chicago. 

7.  Name  the  principal  parks  of  Chicago. 
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MICHIGAN   DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  J.  M.  GREGORY,  J.  M.  B.  SILL,  AND  A.  S.  WELCH. 


THE      UNIVERSITY      OF      MICHIGAN. 


In  1824,  forty  years  ago,  two  men  —  one  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  from  New  Jersey, —  traveling  westward  to  the  borders  of 
civilization,  chanced  to  meet  about  thirty-seven  miles  west  of  Detroit. 
The  meeting-place  was  all  a  wilderness  then  —  an  unbroken  forest  of 
oaks  and  hickory,  with  Indians  and  wolves  around  them.  Both  men 
were  married,  and  each  wife  was  named  Ann.  The  forest,  the  hill- 
sides, the  river,  gurgling  over  rocks  and  winding  through  the  valley, 
were  all  pleasant.  It  was  as  beautiful  us  a  garden,  a  place  for  repose 
and  rest.     They  made  it  a  home,  and  called  it  Ann  Arbor. 

The  tide  of  civilization  has  rolled  on  for  forty  years,  working  mar- 
velous changes.  The  Michigan  Central  Railroad  winds  through  the 
valley ;  the  river  is  harnessed  to  water-wheels ;  the  forest  has  been 
broken  up;  there  are  wide  fields,  busy  thoroughfares,  farm-houses, 
churches,  schools,  a  city  of  seven  thousand,  and  a  State  University. 

After  a  nine-hundred-mile-railroad  jolting,  I  gladly  left  the  crowded 
car  for  a  night's  rest  in  this  quiet  inland  town.  I  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  President  of  the  University,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  0.  Haven, 
who  has  but  recently  entered  upon  his  duties.  Dr.  Haven  is  well 
known  in  the  East  as  the  late  able  editor  of  Zion's  Herald,  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  state  senator  from  the 
first  Middlesex  district.  He  was  for  four  years  a  professor  in  this 
University,  and  was  called  to  the  Presidential  chair  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Regents. 

I  had  heard  that  there  was  a  University  at  Ann  Arbor;  I  knew 
that  it  had  an  excellent  observatory,  and  one  of  the  finest  transit  in- 
struments in  the  world,  but  supposed  the  University  might  be,  like 
many  other  institutions,  a  one-horse  afiair.  (That  may  not  be  elegant 
diction,  but  I  have  Sidney  Smith  for  authority.  He  speaks  of  a 
forty-parson  power.) 

I  was  surprised  in  stead  to  find  a  real  University  —  not  a  skeleton, 
not  a  sham,  not  a  University  in  prospective,  but  an  institution  with 
its  Literary,  Law  and  Medical  departments  well  established,  with  a 
faculty  of  twenty-six  professors  and  instructors,  giving  instruction  to 
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eight  hundred  and  sixty  students !  A  larger  catalogue,  I  think, 
than  this  can  not  be  shown  by  any  other  institution.  The  students 
are  from  nearly  every  loyal  state,  New  England  being  well  represented. 
The  course  of  study  is  thorough,  the  grade  is  as  high  as  at  Harvard 
or  Yale. 

No  Theological  Department  has  been  established.  The  subject  is 
under  consideration,  however.  The  University  Library  has  about 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  a  fine 
cabinet,  a  picture  and  statuary  gallery.  Rogers's  statue  of  the  Blind 
Girl  of  Pompeii,  the  character  from  Bulwer's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii, 
is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture,  and  is  highly  prized  as  the  work 
of  a  native  of  Michigan. 

The  University  buildings  are  large,  well  arranged,  and  beautifully 
situated.  The  grounds  are  spacious  and  well  laid  out.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  institution  is  five-hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  an 
investment  which  yields /orfy  thousand  per  annum. 

A  large  number  of  graduates  are  in  the  army,  and  many  of  the  stu- 
dents have  been  in  the  ranks.  Some  bear  honorable  scars,  and,  having 
been  discharged  from  military  service,  are  fitting  themselves  for  a  life 
of  usefulness. 

Pending  the  election  in  Ohio,  a  dozen  of  the  students  made  Vallan- 
digham  a  visit,  and  presented  him  with  an  address,  which  was 
trumpeted  as  being  the  voice  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  but  the 
seven  hundred  and  more  who  went  not  astray  held  an  indignation-meet- 
ing, and  repudiated  Vallandigham  and  all  his  works,  and  his  followers. 

The  Observatory,  erected  and  furnished  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit, 
has  already  written  its  name  on  the  roll  of  honor.  The  telescope,  by 
Fitz,  is  of  American  workmanship,  and  although  not  so  large  as  the 
Cambridge  instrument,  compares  favorably  with  foreign  instruments 
of  the  same  focal  length.  The  transit,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  larger  than  any  other  in  America, 
and  is  mounted  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Prof.  Watson,  recently 
appointed  astronomer,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University,  and  a  son  of 
Michigan.  He  has  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  his  chair,  but  has  already 
brought  himself  into  notice  as  a  patient,  constant,  laborious  observer, 
by  discovering  a  new  planet  and  a  new  comet.  The  comet  may  now 
be  seen  in  Cassiopeia,  just  emerging  from  the  Milky  Way.  It  is 
rapidly  nearing  the  earth,  and  will  come  within  about  fifteen  million 
miles.  Pity  that  it  would  not  come  a  little  nearer,  that  we  might  see 
whether  it  is  substance  or  shadow. 

People  -who  have  never  visited  an  observatory  think  it  must  be  very 
nice  to  be  an  astronomer,  to  have  a  great  telescope  by  which  they  can 
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survey  the  mouotains  of  the  moon,  almost  to  see  the  man  in  the  moon, 
and  explore  the  depths  of  space,  where  myriads  of  suns  shine  in 
eternal  glory,  moving  through  their  unmeasured  cycles.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  sit  with  your  eye  at  the  little  end  of  the  great  tube,  and 
gaze  at  Saturn  with  his  swiftly  whirling  rings,  at  Jupiter's  belts  of 
darkness,  at  Mars,  glowing  with  its  red  rays,  at  Venus,  waxing  and 
waning  like  the  moon  ;  but  to  be  an  astronomer  you  must  look  by  the 
hour,  steadily,  almost  without  winking,  lying  on  your  back  through 
the  long,  still  winter  night,  muffled  in  your  overcoat,  with  your  toes 
aching  with  cold,  your  blood  growing  sluggish  through  inaction,  with 
no  fire  in  the  observatory,  for  smoke  and  heat  disturb  the  air.  You 
must  be  alone,  with  no  one  to  talk  to.  Enthusiasm  must  keep  you 
warm.  The  far-distant  worlds  are  your  companions.  You  talk  with 
them  alone.  Then,  when  the  night  work  is  done,  there  are  the  in- 
terminable columns  of  figures  to  be  worked  up  :  calculations  which 
rack  the  brain  and  bring  on  headache.  There  is  a  prosaic  as  well  as  a 
poetic  side.  Visit  the  observatory  at  any  hour  of  a  clear  winter  night, 
and  you  will  find  Professor  Watson  in  his  cold,  cheerless  round  house, 
seated  in  his  chair,  or  lying  on  his  back,  looking  through  the  telescope 
or  transit.  The  same  might  be  said,  undoubtedly,  of  most  astrono- 
mers. 

Such  is  a  glance  at  the  University  of  Michigan  —  a  young  institu- 
tion, but  already  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  country.  How 
wonderful  is  the  progress  of  this  people  !  This  institution  is  in  a 
country  which  twenty  years  ago  was  all  a  wilderness.  It  is  but  twenty 
years  old,  yet  it  is  established  on  a  firm  basis,  is  well  endowed,  is 
fitting  six  or  seven  hundred  young  men  every  year  to  do  their  part  in 
the  work  of  life.  And  its  future  prospect  is  as  fair  as  that  of  any 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  world.  Carleton. 


OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Springfidd,  III.,  April  20, 1864.      J 

VOCAL    MUSIC   IN    DISTRICT    SCHOOLS. 

Questions. —  1.  Is  it  lawful  for  directors  to  order  that  singing  shall  be  taught 
in  a  common  school  ? 

2.  May  directors  employ  a  man  to  give  instruction  in  singing  to  the  pupils  of  a 
school,  requiring  the  pupils  to  devote  one  hour  to  singing  each  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  an  equal  portion  of  time  each  Fridav  afternoon  ? 

25 
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3.  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  such  teacher  out  of  the  school-moneys  of  the  district  ? 

4.  If  the  treasurer  refuse  to  pay  the  order  of  directors  drawn  for  the  payment 
of  said  teacher,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

1.  It  is  lawful  for  directors  to  introduce  into  the  schools  under 
their  control  any  study  which  forms  a  legitimate  branch  of  education. 
By  Section  48  of  the  School  Law,  authority  is  conferred  upon  direct- 
ors to  'direct  what  branches  may  be  taught'.  Vocal  music  may  be 
regarded,  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  education,  and 
has  also  strong  utilitarian  claims  to  a  place  in  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  our  common  schools.  The  elocutional  benefits  which  it 
confers,  by  the  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  vocal  organs,  entitle  it 
to  high  consideration  at  the  hands  of  educators.  The  voice  is  as  edu- 
cable  as  the  mind,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  attending  to  the 
culture  of  the  voice,  if  not  as  strong  reasons  as  for  attending  to  the 
culture  of  the  mind.  The  voice  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas,  and  the  ideas 
which  people  our  minds  can  only  go  out  to  influence  and  bless  others 
as  they  find  conveyance  in  words.  The  art  of  expression  is  the  great, 
influential  power  of  the  world,  and  the  orator  bears  in  his  hands  both 
the  palm  of  honor  and  the  sceptre  of  power  among  men.  But  the 
witching  power  of  the  orator  over  others  is  more  due  to  his  mastery 
over  the  voice  than  to  any  thing  else.  It  is  because  his  voice  has 
been  educated  that  it  has  become  an  instrument  of  such  marvelous 
influence.  The  final  object  of  all  vocal  education,  as  followed  in  our 
schools,  is  to  produce  good  readers  and  speakers.  If  in  applying  the 
means  to  secure  this  end  vocal  music  is  introduced,  and  our  children, 
as  an  incident  of  their  vocal  education,  become  good  singers  also,  the 
accomplishment  is  a  valuable  one,  and  will  add  so  much  the  more  to 
their  usefulness  and  happiness. 

Having  authority  to  direct  what  branches  of  education  may  be 
taught,  and  believing,  as  it  is  right  they  should,  that  vocal  music  is 
a  legitimate  branch  of  education,  directors  have  the  right  to  introduce 
singing  into  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued. 
2.  If,  acting  under  this  authority,  directors  appoint  that  singing 
shall  be  taught  in  the  school,  it  becomes  their  duty  to  make  provision 
for  imparting  such  instruction.  If  the  teacher  having  charge  of  the 
school  is  not  qualified  to  impart  the  needed  instruction,  the  board 
may  employ  one  who  is  so  qualified.  Here  I  will  say  that  I  think 
the  ability  to  sing  is  a  very  desirable  qualification  in  a  teacher.  Not 
that  the  power  to  discourse  sweet  music  from  that  many-toned  instru- 
ment—  the  human  voice — is  an  essential  to  success  in  the  profession 
(for  some  excellent  teachers  have  but  little  musical  talent),  but  that  in 
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possession  of  this  gift,  the  teacher  has  always  at  command  a  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  enlivening  his  school  when  his  work  drags  heavily. 
A  song,  with  many  voices  in  concert  in  the  school-room,  as  an  occa- 
sional relief  from  that  weariness  of  the  flesh  which  much  study  in- 
duces, has  a  most  soothing  and  inspiring  effect,  besides  being  promo- 
tive of  cheerfulness  and  an  appetite  to  study,  and  conducive  to  health 
and  good  feeling. 

3.  The  right  to  employ  a  teacher  to  give  instruction  to  the  school 
in  singing  involves  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  employing 
him  to  allow  and  pay  him  for  services  performed  under  their  direction. 
The  power  of  the  directors  to  order  payment  to  be  made  for  the 
services  so  rendered  from  the  school-moneys  of  the  district  seems  as 
clear  as  their  right  to  appropriate  such  moneys  for  services  rendered 
in  teaching  reading,  geography,  or  grammar. 

4.  When  an  oflficer  refuses  to  discharge  a  duty  which  the  law  im- 
poses, he  may  be  compelled  to  its  performance  by  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus. That  is  the  proper  remedy  in  the  case  mentioned.  The  treas- 
urer is  also  liable  for  misfeasance,  under  Section  76  of  the  School  Law. 

JOHN  P.  BROOKS.  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX ; 


Introduction  to  Numbers. —  Counting,  embracing  Addition 
AND  Subtraction. —  The  simplest  counting  is  naming  in  order  the 
results  of  the  successive  additions  of  one  to  itself  To  count  intelli- 
gently it  is  necessary  that  the  learner  should  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  one,  the  starting-point,  and  also  the  number  of  units  meant  by  each 
of  the  other  terms  used ;  else  the  process  is,  like  naming  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  without  the  ability  to  detect  them  with  the  eye  or  give 
the  sounds  they  represent,  a  purely  mechanical  one.  Pebbles,  blocks 
of  wood,  the  numeral  frame,  any  common  objects,  may  be  used  to  de- 
velop the  idea  of  number  in  the  child's  mind. 

Let  us  look  into  the  process.  The  teacher  lays  a  pebble  upon  the 
desk  and  tells  the  class  that  there  is  one  pebble.  After  they  have 
become  completely  familiar  with  the  idea  of  one  by  applying  it  to  a 
number  of  objects,  another  pebble  is  laid  out.  Do  not  let  them  in- 
dulge the  thought  that  the  second  one  is  two :  it  is  only  one.     Take 
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one  in  each  hand  :  bring  tliem  together.  The  idea  of  two  embraces 
both.  When  the  class  can  readily  apply  the  ideas  of  one  and  two, 
proceed  with  three,  four,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner.  Advance  slowly. 
In  this  way  the  class  will  soon  be  able  to  count  small  numbers,  and 
understand  that  each  word  used  embraces  all  the  things  brought  to- 
gether, and  not  simply  the  last  one  taken.  They  will  have  an  idea  of 
number,  and  not  merely  an  ability  to  pronounce  in  succession  a  cer- 
tain number  of  words.  Large  numbers  should  not  be  presented  to 
beginners,  not  larger  than  ten  or  twelve. 

Though  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the  elementary 
works  or  with  the  usual  practice,  it  is  our  idea  that  subtraction  should 
be  taught  in  the  same  lesson  with  addition.  If  the  pupil  comprehends 
that  two  and  one  or  one  and  two  are  three,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is 
prepared  to  understand  that  two  taken  from  three  leaves  one,  or  one 
from  three  leaves  two,  and  that  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  know  it  then 
as  after  a  special  lesson.  The  two  ideas  ai'e  so  closely  connected  that 
when  one  is  apparent  the  other  seems  equally  so ;  and  if  they  are  made 
equally  prominent,  no  additional  labor  is  necessary  to  impart  the  sec- 
ond. By  this  method  a  greater  variety  is  introduced  into  elementary 
lessons, —  always  a  desideratum, —  and  the  child  sees  at  once  the  rela- 
tion of  the  diflFerent  portions  of  his  study  to  each  other.  The  economy 
of  time  would,  with  many,  be  a  matter  of  great  consideration. 

After  the  class  have  learned  to  count  and  subtract  by  ones  as  far, 
for  instance,  as  twelve,  proceed  with  the  twos  in  the  same  manner, 
first  commencing  with  one,  and  then  with  two.  Separate  one  ball 
from  the  others  on  the  frame;  join  two  more  with  it.  If  carefully 
instructed  in  previous  lessons,  they  will  see  at  a  glance  that  there  are 
three.  They  have  learned  that  two  and  one  are  three,  and  may  say  it 
in  concert.  Now  take  away  two :  there  is  one  left.  The  class  say 
^'  Two  from  three  leaves  one."  Next  go  on  to  five  and  back,  as  be- 
fore, and  so  on.  It  is  a  good  exercise  to  have  the  class  count  as  the 
balls  are  added,  naming  only  the  results,  as,  one,  three,  five,  etc.,  and 
count  backward  as  they  are  taken  away,  naming  the  number  left,  as, 
five,  three,  one.  This  may  be  a  concert  exercise,  by  a  single  pupil, 
or  in  turn  around  the  class.  After  a  pupil  can  count,  in  this  way,  as 
far  as  twelve,  he  has  learned  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables  to 
that  extent. 

At  each  step  forward  the  number  of  starting-points  increases  and 
the  interval  from  one  amount  to  the  next  becomes  greater.  The  nu- 
meral frame  may  be  made  to  assist  the  pupils  materially  at  first,  but 
they  should  become  so  familiar  with  numbers  as  to  do  without  it  be- 
fore going  on.     For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  class  familiar  with 
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what  they  have  been  over,  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  combine,  with 
the  aid  of  the  frame,  those  numbers  which  they  know :  for  instance, 
the  teacher  unites  the  following  numbers  of  balls,  3,  1,  2,  2, 1,  3,  the 
class  or  pupil  naming  the  result  at  each  addition,  or  only  the  final  re- 
sult, as  is  desired.  A  similar  course  may  be  followed  in  subtraction, 
as,  take  twelve  balls  and  remove  2,  2,  1,  2,  3,  the  class  naming  the  re- 
mainder as  the  process  goes  on.  Such  combinations,  adapted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  class,  should  be  written  upon  the  board  for  the 
study  of  the  class,  they  bringing  the  results  to  the  recitation  and  go- 
ing through  the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

There  are  objections  to  the  common  method  of  teaching  numbers 
which  it  is  believed  the  one  here  presented  will  obviate  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

There  are  no  tables,  the  dread  of  every  pupil,  by  repeating  which 
again  and  again  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  acquired  mainly  by 
its  being  drilled  into  their  minds  rather  than  being  eagerly  grasped 
and  appropriated  by  their  mental  activities.  The  monotonous,  sing- 
song repetition  of  the  tables,  by  which  thoy  acquire  an  unnatui-al  tone 
and  a  rapid  and  indistinct  utterance,  is  avoided.  More  active  mental 
habits  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  class  are  necessitated.  There  is  a 
great  economy  of  labor  and  time.  What  was  dull  and  tiresome  be- 
comes varied  and  lively.  There  is  economy  of  labor  and  time.  No 
useless  form  is  acquired  which  it  costs  much  effort  to  lay  aside. 

In  adding  a  column  consisting  of  2,  3, 1,  4,  we  can  see  no  greater 
reason  for  saying  two  and  three  are  five,  and  one  are  six,  and  four  are 
ten,  than  for  naming  each  letter  before  pronouncing  the  word  in  read- 
ing. The  latter  practice  is  now  supplanted  by  a  better.  We  hope 
that  the  repetition  of  a  useless  formula  and  the  practice  of  a  pupil's 
spelling  out  his  numbers  by  counting  his  fingers  will  ere  long  be 
dropped,  and  an  intelligent  reading  of  numbers,  by  simply  naming  re- 
sults as  obtained,  be  adopted  in  its  stead. 

SoLUTiOxXS— 72.  "Given  {x-\-yy-{-(x-\-ij)=SO...[l'\,x—y=l... 
[2],  to  find  X  and  y."  In  Eq.  [1]  let  x-\-y::=v,  and  it  becomes  t;^-|- 
V — 30=0... [3].  In  a  cubic  equation  whose  form  is  x^±px^q=0, 
if  q  can  be  divided  into  two  factors  m  and  n,  such  that  7if-\-p=n, 
then  one  value  of  ic  is  m.  (See  Robinson's  Alg.,  Univ.  Ed.,  Art.  164.) 
In  this  case  m=zv=3,  and  v — 3=0... [4].  Eq.  [3]  divided  by  [4] 
gives  u°-f3y-|-10=0  :  whence  i;=: — |±2i/— 31-  Therefore  a;-}-y 
=3  or  — |±v/I^l;  and  as  x — y=l,  x=2  or  — i±lv''— 31,  and 
y=l  or|±V— 3l-  ^^ 

M.  J.  V.  sends  the  following  solution  of  the  same : 

Multiplying  [1]  by  .r+y,  we  have  {x-{-yy-{-(x-\-yy=30{x-\-2j)... 
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[3].  Completing  square  by  adding  9(a:+?/)^-)-25  to  both  members, 
we  have  (.x-+3/)^+10(:r+y)^+25=9(a:+3/)M-30(a;+y)+25...[4]. 
Taking  root,  (x-\-yy-{'5=3(x-\-y)-\-b...[p'].  Transposing,  (x-\-yy 
— 3(rr+y)=0...[6].  Completing  square,  (a;+?/)*— 3(a:+?/)+|=| 
...[7].  Taking  root,  a;+?/=:3...[8].  To  i  of  [8]  add  *  of  [2],  x=2  ; 
whence  ?/=l. 

75.  By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  xi — 4:=xi...[l'\.  [iy=xi — 
— 12a;-f48a;i— 64=a:...[2].  Transposing  [2],  a:f+48a:i=13a:-f  64 
...[3].  [3]==a;'+96a;=+2304a;=169rr'+1664.'r+4096...[4].  Trans- 
posing [4],  jc^— 73ic^-|-640a;— 4096=0...[5].  Multiplying  [5]  by 
^x,  4;r'— 292a;'+2560:r'— 16384a:=0...[6].  Completing  square  by 
adding  3025x^-|- 7040a; +  4096  to  both  members,  and  factoring,  we 
have  (2a:^— 73a:)^+128(2a;=— 73a:)+4096  =  3025a;=+7040a:+4096 
...[7].  Taking  square  root  of  [7],  2a;'— 73.'r+64r=55;r+64...[8]. 
Transposing,  2a;^=128a;;  dividing  by  2a;,  2;r=64.  m.  J.  v. 

82.  If  A  can  do  the  work  in  I  of  a  day,  in  J  of  a  day  he  will  do  J 
of  it,  and  in  a  whole  day  he  will  do  |  of  it.  If  B  can  do  it  in  i-  of  a 
day,  in  |,  or  a  whole  day,  he  can  do  4  times  the  work.  If  C  can  do 
it  in  i  of  a  day,  in  a  whole  day  he  can  do  6  times  the  work.  |+4-f- 
6=11  J,  the  number  of  times  the  work  they  can  all  do  in  a  day.  If 
A  can  do  |  in  a  day,  in  2  a  day  he  can  do  |  of  it,  leaving  i  to  be  done 
by  all  three  of  them.  If  all  can  do  111  or  V  times  the  work  in  a  day, 
to  do  I  of  it  would  require  ^^  of  a  day,  and  to  do  i,  the  part  left  to 
be  done,  would  take  2  of  ^}^  or  ^j'g  of  a  day. 

DOW  MATHEWS,  3d  Ward,  Springfield. 

Solutions  were  received  as  follows,  too  late  for  credit  last  month :  79.  A.  Liv- 
ingston, R.  A.  Donelly,  C.  A.  Hurd,  Scammon  School  (Chicago);  and  M.  L.  R., 
Normal.  80.  H.  Tompkins,  C.  A.  Hurd,  R.  A.  Donellv,  A.  Livingston,  and  B.  Da- 
vis, Scammon  School. 

In  Problem  78,  the  sign  of  the  first  member  of  second  equation  should  be  ^j/(*s. 

Problems. —  85.  We  have  been  asked  whether  all  parts  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  wagon-wheel  have  the  same  velocity,  when  the  wagon 
is  in  motion.     What  say  our  friends,  giving  reasons? 

86.  John  bought  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  vest,  a  hat,  a  pair  of  pants,  and 
a  coat,  for  f  59.  For  the  vest  he  paid  $2  more  than  for  the  shoes,  for 
the  hat  $3  more  than  for  the  vest,  for  the  pants  $5  more  than  for  the 
hat,  and  for  the  coat  ^17  more  than  for  the  pants.  How  much  did  he 
pay  for  each  ?     (For  mental  solution.)  M.  v.  B.  s. 

87.  Two  persons  played  for  |32,  and  agreed  that  he  who  first  won 
four  games  should  have  the  money.  After  A  had  won  two  games  and 
B  none,  they  stopped.     How  ought  the  money  to  have  been  divided  ? 

H. 
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The  next  State  SrpERixTEXDE.NT. —  We  are  no  politician.  We  have  no  desire 
to  mingle,  in  partisan  strife.  Our  taste  does  not  run  in  that  direction.  We  re- 
gard it  as  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  popular  education  that  the  incumbency  of 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  brought  into  the  po- 
litical arena.  We  would  that  it  were  otherwise;  but,  laying  aside  our  individual 
wishes,  we  must  take  the  fact  as  it  stands.  There  are  interests  clustering  around 
the  selection  of  the  candidate  for  this  office  above  and  beyond  all  mere  partisan 
considerations.  As  the  conductor  of  an  educational  journal,  and  as  connected 
professionally  with  the  public-school  system,  we  confess  to  no  small  degree  of  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  We  shall,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  submit  some  considerations 
which  it  seems  to  us  should  have  a  controlling  influence  in  canvassing  for  a  can- 
didate for  this  office. 

He  tnnsi  be  a  Ihoroughly  loyal  man.  On  this  point  his  record  must  be  unim- 
peached  and  unimpeachable,  without  a  blemish  or  stain.  We  can  not  afford,  in 
this  hour  of  peril,  to  select  any  man  to  bear  the  educational  banner  whose 
loyalty  is  not  above  suspicion.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  precious  to  be  im- 
periled by  even  a  suspicion.     We  want  and  must   have   no   doubtful    man. 

He  should  be  fully  identified  in  feeHncfs,  in  interest,  and  by  hit  past  labors,  with  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  Such  a  man  will  bring 
no  lukewarm  zeal  to  the  performance  of  his  high  duties;  but  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  nature  he  will  throw  into  the  cause  all  the  natural  or  acquired  power 
at  his  command. 

He  should  be  a  practical  teaclver.  On  this  point  we  insist.  It  is  a  prevalent  idea, 
as  absurd  as  it  is  mischievous,  that  any  man  of  competent  education  can  teach  or 
superintend  a  school.  Let  the  thousands  who  have  tried  this  and  signally  failed 
be  witnesses  to  the  contrary.  Let  the  physician  stick  to  his  physic,  the  clergyman 
to  his  divinity,  and  the  lawyer  to  his  law-books,  for  to  these  they  have  been  edu- 
cated, and  in  them  they  may  acquire  distinction.  We  claim  that  our  common 
schools  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  practically  educated  to  the  duties. 
It  is  wickedly  absurd  to  put  a  man  at  the  head  of  our  common-school  system  who 
is  totally  unaccjuainted  with  his  duties,  and  who  perhaps  will  in  one  year  make 
more  mistakes  than  can  be  rectified  in  four. 

He  should  be  a  ripe  scholar.  Scholarship  alone  will  not  fit  a  man  for  the  place, 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  deem  it  indispensable  that  the  incumbent  of  so  distin- 
guished an  office  should  possess  scholarly  attainments  of  a  high  order.  It  is  a 
situation  of  commanding  influence,  and  should  not  be  brought  into  contempt  by 
putting  in  it  one  who  can  not  adorn  it  with  a  well-endowed  and  cultivated  intellect. 

He  shoidd  be  a  man  of  well-tried  and  commandin<j  erecutive  ability.  The  duties  of 
the  office  are  extensive  and  varied.  More  than  forty  thousand  school-officers  are 
by  law  under  his  supervision.  His  power  should  be  felt  in  every  corner  of  the 
state.  He  should  have  the  ability  to  devise,  mature  and  execute  extensive  plans 
and  combinations,  having  for  their  object  the  building-up  of  our  educational  in- 
terests upon  a  basis  so  broad  and  enduring  that  the  storms  of  partisan  strife  may 
never  disturb  them. 

He  should  be  a  man  widely  known  and  acceptable  to  the  teachers  and  educational  men 
in  t/ie  stale.  As  the  head  of  the  educational  system,  he  should  be  known,  recog- 
nized, and  appreciated,  by  that  large  body  of  men  whose  intelligence  and  cultiva- 
tion give  them  a  potential  voice  in  the  afiairs  of  the  state. 

He  s/ioidd  be  lianest.     True,  the  office  is  not  one  giving  to  its  possesser  either 
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patronage  or  pecuniary  responsibility ;  yet  we  hold  that  honesty,  although  a 
homely  virtue,  is  or  should  be  made  indispensable  to  every  man  in  public  station, 
and  we  would  not  make  this  office  an  exception. 

He  should  be  no  mere  jwlitieian,  no  parlhan  tricksiei;  no  scheming,  wire-ivorMng 
demagogue,  greedy  ivith  the  lust  for  office.  We  want  none  such.  It  is  not  an  office 
which  may  be  thrown  as  a  sop  to  a  hungry  office-seeker  without  putting  in  fear- 
ful peril  interests  which  we  hold  most  sacred.  We  deprecate  such  an  influence ; 
and  we  warn  the  people  of  the  state  not  to  suifer  interests  of  the  highest  moment 
to  be  bartered  away  to  appease  the  appetite  of  political  aspirants. 

Tlie  candidate  for  this  office  should  be  available.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  able  merely  to  command  votes.  It  is  quite  true  and  equally  clear  that 
he  must  get  the  votes  or  fail  in  the  election.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  man 
who  possesses  the  qualifications  we  have  attempted  to  enumerate  is  available ; 
that  he  can  and  will  be  elected  if  nominated.  These  qualifications  are  the  only 
availability  we  ask.  They  will  deserve,  if  they  do  not  insure,  success  in  the  can- 
didate who  may  possess  them. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  have  sketched  the  qualifications  of  some  ideal 
man.  We  draw  from  nature.  We  believe  that  we  know  the  man  who  possesses 
them  all.  We  need  not  name  him.  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
one  to  whom  we  refer  —  the  man  of  our  choice. 

That  his  patriotism  is  beyond  suspicion,  the  words  of  patriotic  devotion  that 
close  tlie  last  Report  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  clarion 
tones  that  rang  through  the  Representatives'  Hall  at  the  opening  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  December  last,  fully  attest  That  he  is  identified  by  a 
life  of  labor  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  ;  that  he  is  a  ripe  scholar ; 
that  he  possesses  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order;  that  he  is  honorable  and 
upright  both  as  a  man  and  an  officer ;  that  he  is  no  scheming  demagogue  nor  po- 
litical trickster;  are  facts  too  well  known  from  his  career  as  a  teacher  and  a  pub- 
lic officer,  and  from  official  documents  of  national  reputation,  to  need  further  at- 
testation. As  a  teacher,  he  is  known  and  acceptable  to  teachers;  as  a  man  of 
cultivated  intellect,  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  educated  men ;  as  himself 
one  of  the  rank  and  file,  he  will  command  their  influence  and  support. 

We  commend  him  to  the  people,  as  one  whose  election  will  best  promote  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  state. 

Should  Teaching  be  a  Profession?  —  There  are  persons  who  are  not  pleased 
with  the  article  bearing  this  title  in  our  last  number.  The  trouble  is,  they  insist 
in  making  a  local  application  of  what  was  intended  to  be  only  a  general  statement 
of  principles,  and  the  coat  is  too  tight  a  fit  to  be  comfortable  in  this  spring 
weather.     We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  their  discomfiture. 

And  now,  since  these  individuals  insist  on  putting  such  a  construction  on  that 
article,  we,  too,  propose  to  say  something  which  may  or  may  not  have  a  local 
bearing.  The  great  metropolis  of  a  state  ought  to  have  the  best  schools  in  the 
state,  and  they  ought  to  be  improving  every  hour.  Her  teachers  ought  to  be  the 
best  paid,  and  so  well  paid  that  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy,  nor  to  give  time  and  attention  which  belong  to  the 
schools,  though  not  in  school-hours,  to  speculation  in  grain,  pork,  or  stocks,  or  to 
any  other  branch  of  business,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  position  in  her  schools  ought  to  be  the  hight  of  the  ambition  of  the 
country  teachers  throughout  the  state,  as  conferring  upon  them  the  most  honor, 
dignity  and  professional  standing  attainable.  They  ought  to  be  under  manage- 
ment so  far  above  suspicion  that,  when  vacancies  occur,  no  miserable  jealousy, 
nor  fear  of  outspoken,  independent  opposition  to  wrong,  should  prevent  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  best  men  ofl:ering,  especially  if  among  them  are  strong,  widely- 
known,  experienced  educators.  A  position  in  her  schools  should  not  be  so  little 
esteemed  among  educational  men  as  to  necessitate  three  several  appointments 
before  a  man  can  be  found  to  accept. 

And  when  a  man,  to  whose  care  are  intrusted  the  educational  interests  of  over 
ten  thousand  school-children,  with  all  the  fearful  responsibilities  as  to  the  future 
life  of  those  children  connected  therewith,  rises  in  his  place,  at  a  meeting  called 
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to  discuss  these  interests,  and  nses  the  language  quoted  in  the  article  alluded  to, 
and  by  his  votes  shows  that  those  are  his  sentiments,  we  think  it  is  time  some  no- 
tice should  be  taken  of  it.  And  when  a  man  threatens  that  a  certain  series  of  school- 
books  shall  be  thrown  out  of  the  schools,  thereby  subjecting  a  whole  community  to  a 
heavy  unnecessary  expense,  unless  the  author  of  the  article  be  discharged  from 
the  employ  of  parties  interested  in  the  sale  and  use  of  those  books,  we  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  demand  that  his  place  should  be  tilled  by  a  better 
man.  Our  school-interests  are  too  momentous  to  be  trifled  with  by  those  whose 
speeches,  votes,  and  methods  of  action,  show  that  they  are  not  above  the  vile  ar- 
tifices of  the  politician. 

Thk  State  Sl'perIntendency.— The  teachers  of  the  state  have  a  preference  as 
to  who  is  to  be  the  next  State  Superintendent.  Were  they  called  on  for  an  ex- 
pression, ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  would  name  one  man,  none  other  than 
the  late  honored  head  of  the  department.  This  preference  ought  to  be  consulted, 
and  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  himself 
heard.  He  can  not  perhaps  attend  the  state  conventions,  but  he  can  and  should 
show  unmistakably  to  every  delegate  from  his  locality  what  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  profession  througliout  the  state.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  must 
act  now,  or  the  Superintendency  may  be  bartered  away,  and  we  may  have  some 
second-rate  man  thrust  upon  us. 

The  New  System  of  Home-Discipline. —  Scene  ;  a  nervous  old  woman  with  a 
family  of  disorderly  children.     Enter  servant  girl. 

Servant  girl.     Please,  mis-sis,  Samuel  's  been  whipping  the  smaller  children  ! 

Old  womayi.     Samuel,  you  are  a  naughty  boy  ;  go  out  of  doors  into  the  cold  ! 

Samuel.     Why,  mother,  what  have  I  done  ? 

Old  woman.  Xothing,  my  son,  come  in  ;  but  lest  the  neighbors  should  think 
me  hasty  in  sending  you  out,  your  father  shall  censure  you  when  he  comes  home 
to-night. 

Samuel.  Why,  mother,  you  are  as  nervous  and  undignified  as  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Still  they  Come.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  school-committee  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  the  salaries  of  all  the  female  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  except  those  of  the  high  school,  were  raised  $25;  the  salaries  of  the  fe- 
male teachers  in  the  high  school  were  increased  $50;  those  of  the  principals  of 
the  grammar  schools  $200,  making  them  $1200  ;  and  that  of  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  $200,  making  it  $1700. 

Iowa. —  Hon.  Oran  Faville,  of  Mitchell  county,  has  been  elected  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  A  complimentary  vote  was 
given  to  Abraham  S.  Russell,  of  Scott,  and  Dean  A.  Fletcher,  of  Jackson,  by  their 
friends.  The  following  persons  have  been  elected  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
College  :  Joseph  McGowan,  of  Appanoose  ;  Peter  Milinsy,  of  Black  Hawk  ;  Joel 
Foster,  of  Muscatine  ;  L.  Q.  Hoggatt,  of  Story  ;  and  Phincas  Cadwell,  of  Harrison. 
The  following  have  been  elected  Trustees  of  the  State  University :  Rush  Clarke, 
of  Iowa  City ;  Lewis  W.  Ross,  of  Council  Bluffs ;  and  Major  Tie  Woodward,  of 
Ottumwa.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural 
College  offer  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  plan  and  specifications 
for  a  college  building,  the  plans  to  be  deposited  with  Wm.  Duane  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  and  to  be  opened  on  the  15th  of  June. 

the  following  are  some  of  the  late  school-statistics  of  this  state:  Ratio  of  in- 
crease in  population  in  Iowa  from  1850  to  1860,  251  per  cent.  Ratio  of  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  during 
the  same  period,  307  per  cent.  Ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  502 
per  cent.  Ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  817  per  cent.  Ratio  of 
increase  in  the  number  of  school-districts,  213  per  cent.  Ratio  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  school-houses,  563  per  cent.  Ratio  of  increase  in  the  value  of 
school-houses,  1,789  per  cent.  Number  of  schools  in  Iowa  at  the  close  of  the 
school-year,  October  4,  1863,  6,237.  Number  of  teachers,  8,500. 
26 
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Kentucky. —  The  Legislature  has  adopted  a  new  coratnon-school  law.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  are  consti- 
tuted the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  may  hold  real  estate,  shall  adopt  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  schools,  recommend  the  course  of  instruction  and 
the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  require  returns  from  the  county  commissioners  and 
trustees.  The  State  Board  shall  also  have  power  to  organize  and  keep  in  exist- 
ence a  State  Teachers'  Association,  of  which  the  State  Superintendent  shall  be 
ex  officio  the  President,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  may  be  expended 
annually  in  its  support.  The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  is  fixed  at  $1500,  be- 
sides office  and  traveling  expenses.  The  county  commissioners  "  shall  possess  a 
fair  English  education",  and  shall  be  elected  biennially  by  the  county  judge  and 
justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county.  He  is  required  to  lay  off  the  districts  of  the 
county,  visit  every  school  at  least  once  a  year,  and  promote,  by  addresses  and 
otherwise,  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  He  shall  also  have  power  to  organize 
a  county  teachers'  association,  of  which  he  shall  be  ex  officio  President.  He  is 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and  to  apportion  and 
distribute  the  county  school-money.  For  all  these  duties  he  is  to  receive  two 
dollars  per  day  for  any  number  not  exceeding  seventy-five,  and  one  per  cent,  on 
the  money  passing  through  his  hands.  No  district  shall  contain  more  than  one 
hundred  or  less  than  twenty  free  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty,  except  cities  and  towns  having  a  special  school  system,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  public  schools  are  extended  only  to  the  free  white  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty.  Each  district  is  under  the  control  of  three  trustees  elect- 
ed on  the  first  Saturday  in  April  of  each  year.  At  this  election  the  electors  shall 
be  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  and  widows  having  children  of  school  age. 
The  trustees  shall  erect  and  keep  in  repair  school-houses,  select  teachers,  estab- 
lish schools,  etc.,  and  are  required  in  rotation,  or  otherwise  as  they  may  agree,  to 
visit  the  school  at  least  once  a  week,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  county  com- 
missioner. Teachers  are  required  to  obtain  certificates  from  the  county  commiss- 
ioner, which  are  valid  for  two  years;  and  they  have  power  to  suspend  pupils  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  five  days  for  any  one  offense.  The  schools  are  required 
to  be  kept  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  in  order  to  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  state  fund,  and  twenty-two  days  is  established  as  the  school  month.  All  school 
commissioners,  examiners,  trustees,  teachers  in  common  schools,  presidents,  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  before  entering  upon  their  du. 
ties,  are  required  to  take  the  following  oath : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth, 
so  long  as  I  remain  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  recognize  the  binding  obligation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  submit 
thereto  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  that  I  will  not  give  aid  to  the  rebellion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  nor  give  aid  to  the  so-called  pro- 
visional government  of  Kentucky,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  so  long  as  I  remain 
a  citizen  of  or  reside  in  Kentucky ;  and  that  this  oath  is  taken  by  me  without 
mental  reservation.     So  help  me  God." 

Michigan. —  The  annual  examination  of  the  Three-Rivers  Union  School,  W.  H. 
Payne  Principal,  took  place  during  the  week  ending  April  8.  Our  Reporter  failing 
to  come  to  hand,  we  know  nothing  further  of  it.  The  St.  Joseph  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  a  meeting  at  White  Pigeon,  March  11  and  12,  W.  H.  Smith, 
of  White  Pigeon,  presiding.  A  resolution  that  corporal  punishment  should  not 
under  any  circumstances  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  order  was 
introduced,  discussed  at  some  length,  and  unanimously  lost.  The  Committee  on 
Business  reported  the  resolution  that  Sill's  Grammar  not  only  ignores  our  estab- 
lished etymology,  but  substitutes  a  jargon  derisive  of  all  authority.  It  was  warmly 
discussed  both  pro  and  co7i,  and  finally  postponed  to  the  next  meeting.  Mr.  Payne 
presented  a  digest  of  the  details  of  a  Union  School,  which  was  warmly  commend- 
ed. The  Association  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the 
present  system  of  township  boards  of  inspectors,  visitors,  etc.,  and  substituting  a 
county  commissioner  with  appropriate  functions.     After  a  liberal  interchange  of 
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views,  a  motion  prevailed  to  that  eflFcct.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Cooiey  and  Dorris.  It  was  decided  to  bold  the  next  meeting  at  Centreville,  and 
Messrs  Payne  and  Dorris  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  programme. 

The  closing  exerci-ses  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti,  took  place 
through  the  week  ending  March  10.  The  examinations  were  held  during  the  day, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  several  evenings  by  Dr.  E.  0.  Haven,  J.  M.  B. 
Sill,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  and  A.  S.  Welch.  The  exercises  of  the  graduating  class 
took  place  March  10.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  weather,  they  were  witnessed  by  a 
large  audience.  The  essays  are  highly  spoken  of,  scarcely  one  failing  to  show  the 
love  of  the  author  for  his  chosen  profession.  The  spring  term  commenced  March 
21,  to  continue  fifteen  weeks. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  shows  the  attend- 
ance for  the  current  year  to  be  larger  than  at  any  former  period  in  its  history. 
The  total  number  of  students  now  belonging  to  the  different  departments  is  856, 
of  whom  221  are  in  the  Law  School,  34(»  in  the  Medical  College,  and  295  in  the 
College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  The  numbers  graduated  during  the 
last  year  from  the  several  departments  are  as  follows:  In  Law,  45 ;  in  Medicine, 
34;  "and  in  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  45;  making  a  total  of  124  gradu- 
ates for  the  year. 

Ohio. — The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner,  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1863,  has  been  published.  The  whole  number  of 
white  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  in  September,  1862,  was  919,847; 
of  these  750,413  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  at  the  date  of  the  report,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  440,726.  8,612  male  and  12,452  female  teachers  were 
emploved  during  the  year.  Average  wages  per  month  in  common  schools  — 
males" §25.73,  females  $15.41 ;  in  high  schools,  $60.08  and  §31.91.  No  less 
than  5,000  teachers  have  been  or  are  in  the  army  I  The  expenditures  for  the 
year  were  — for  teachers,  $1,880,868.67  ;  for  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses, 
$263,767.98;   for  sites,  $264,977.08  ;  total,  $2,409,613.13. 

The  county  examiners  are  evidently  discharging  their  duties  with  commendable 
firmness  and  fiiithfulness,  for  out  of  24,039  candidates  for  certificates  examined, 
5,661  were  rejected,  only  676  received  tliem  for  the  maximum  time,  two  years, 
while  8,221  received  certificates  valid  for  only  six  months. 

The  average  lengtli  of  the  common-school  year  was  six  months  two  days;  of 
the  high  school,  eight  months  twelve  days.  The  state  had  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  10,103  school-houses,  valued  at  $4,466,543;  229  have  been  built 
during  the  year,  at  a  cost  af  $186,808.  There  are  6,170  school-libraries,  contain 
ing  269,331  volumes,  valued  at  $187,755,  and  the  apparatus  is  valued  at  $60,715 

We  are  glad  to  see  how  generally  the  county  examiners  are  practical  teacher.s, 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  efliciency  of  the  system.  Of  the  233  examiners,  122 
are  teachers,  42  are  lawyers,  27  are  ministers,  14  are  farmers,  and  13  are  doctors 

M.  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  long  the  popular  Superintendent  at  Toledo,  has  resigned  his 
position  and  entered  the  flourishing  publishing  house  of  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hin 
kle,  Cincinnati.  It  is  surmised  that  there  may  be  a  new  series  of  readers  in  pro 
cess  of  formation,  which  are  to  receive  Mr.  Brown's  attention.  He  is  succeeded 
at  Toledo  by  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Esq.,  for  the  last  six  years  at  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Mr 
DeWolf  is  the  author  of  a  popular  speller  published  by  Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hin^ 
kle,  and  is  a  very  successful  teacher. 

District  of  Columbia. — Several  years  ago  Congress  passed  an  act  appropriating 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  municipal  taxes  paid  at  Washington  by  the  colored  tax- 
payers for  educational  purposes.  An  official  report  has  been  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  showing  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  school-fund  has 
amounted  to  $7,137  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  A  day  school 
was  recently  opened  with  forty  pupils,  which  increased  in  a  week  to  100  pupils, 
and  now  want  of  room  compels  the  refusal  of  numbers  pleading  to  be  admitted. 

Wisconsin. — The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  Regents  of  the  Normal 
Schools  for  three  years:  W.  E.  Smith,  John  E.  Thomas,  and  Silas  Chapman  ;  and 
H.  Robbius,  George  Griswold,  and  Wm.  Starii,  till  January  1, 1866,  to  fill  vacancies. 
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Massachusetts. — The  annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  of  New  Bedford, 
for  1863,  gives  the  number  of  schools  maintained  by  the  city  as  36,  of  which  34 
are  permanent,  and  all  graded  except  7  country  schools  and  the  alms-house 
school.  Two  evening  schools  for  adults  are  maintained  about  half  the  year.  The 
enrollment  of  scholars  was  3,654  ;  average  number  belonging,  3,238  ;  average  at- 
tendance, 2,957;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  91.8  ;  average  cost  of  tuition,  ^8.05; 
whole  cost  of  tuition,  $26,082.20;  number  of  teachers,  76. 

Tuition  in  Harvard  has  been  raised  to  |104  per  year. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  raised  in  Boston,  Cambridge,  Roxbury, 
Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Newton,  Quincy,  and  several  other  places.  The  Teacher 
promises  a  long  list  of  towns  in  its  next  number. 

The  Boston  School-Committee  have  introduced  into  several  of  the  boys'  schools 
instruction  in  military  gymnastics  and  drills,  for  at  least  half  an  hour  three  times 
a  week. 

The  four  State  Normal  Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  attendance 
is  large,  in  the  aggregate  415.  The  course  of  study  has  been  extended  to  two 
years,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  prepare  a 
uniform  course  of  study. 

The  wife  of  President  Hill,  of  Harvard  College,  is  dead.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Josiah  Bellows,  of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  a  lady  of  high  intellectual 
culture  and  the  most  estimable  character. 

T.  B.  Stockwell,  Principal  of  the  Holyoke  High  School,  has  resigned  his  position 
for  one  in  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  High  School. 

The  summer  term  of  Amherst  College  commenced  April  20.  A  new  and  re- 
markable specimen  has  just  arrived  for  the  college  cabinet,  a  fossil  armadillo, 
nine  feet  long  and  five  feet  high,  with  a  tail  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  Prof 
Shepard  will  go  to  Europe  again  this  summer.  A  new  professor  of  modern 
languages  is  reported  — Augustine  M.  Gay,  lately  of  Charlestown  High  School,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  college  in  1850.     He  is  now  in  Europe. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  legislative  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  April  15,  the  in- 
troduction of  military  drill  into  the  public  schools  was  strongly  opposed  by  several 
persons,  among  them  Dio  Lewis,  who  said  girls  needed  exercise  more  than  boys, 
and  for  the  latter  only  military  drill  was  not  the  thing,  as  it  made  no  provision 
for  any  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  J.  A.  Allen,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Westboro  Reform  School,  also  opposed  the  project,  on  the 
ground  that  nine-tenths  of  the  public-school  teachers  are  women,  and  therefore 
not  good  military  commanders.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  made  a  '  peace'  speech 
to  the  same  effect. 

Connecticut. —  Recently  the  gifts  to  Yale  College  have  reached  the  munificent 
sum  of  $530,000,  viz. : 

Ellsworth  bequfst  $90,000 

Joseph  E.  Sheffield  100,000 

State  of  C  oiiDCCticut  100,000 

J.S.Battdl  85,000 

S.  B.  ChiUenden  30,000 

A.  R.  Street  35,000 

Unknown  90,000 

"$530,000 
Mr.  Sheffield's  donation  is  to  place  the  scientific  school  on  a  firm  foundation. 
The  state  donations  are  the  avails  of  the  Congressional  grant  in  aid  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  education.  Mr.  Battell's  donation  is  for  the  erection  of  a  College 
Chapel ;  Mr.  Chittenden's  toward  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  college  preacher ; 
Mr.  Street's  for  establishing  a  professorship  of  modern  languages  ;  the  unknown 
donor,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  occupancy  of  the  students. 

Augustus  R.  Street  also  proposes  to  erect  upon  the  College  square,  at  the 
corner  of  Chapel  and  High  streets,  a  building  adapted  for  receiving  collections  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  and  also  for  giving  instruction  in  history, 
principles  and  methods  of  :irt. 

Among  the  contemplated  improvements  of  the  College  grounds  is  the  erection 
of  a  dormitory  for  the  theological  students,  at  an  expense  of  $25,000. 
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Rhode  Island. —  In  the  legislature,  on  the  day  of  adjournment,  March  26,  Mr. 
Gamniell,  for  the  Committee  on  Education,  reported  back  the  memorial  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Normal  School,  with  a  resolution  authorizing  the  removal  of  the 
school  to  Providence.     Its  consideration  was  postponed  to  the  May  session. 

A  bill  abolisiiing  the  colored  schools  in  the  city  of  Providence,  and  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools,  was  also 
postponed  to  the  next  session,  after  a  protracted  debate,  the  principal  reason  ap- 
pearing to  be  that  it  was  but  just  to  give  the  city  an  opportunity  of  changing  the 
system  before  the  General  Assembly  enforced  it. 

In  the  city  council  the  ordinance  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  Provi- 
dence was  passed  by  the  lower  body,  but  non-concurred  in  by  the  aldermen  on  the 
ground  that,  as  the  General  Assembly  was  about  to  inflict  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
common-school  system  by  abolisiiing  the  colored  .schools,  there  was  no  encourage- 
ment to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  salaries  until  the  result  of  the  state  legisla- 
tion should  be  known. 

A  convention  of  scliool-officcrs  is  called  to  meet  in  Providence  on  the  7th  of 
May,  to  form  a  permanent  organization  and  to  consult  on  school-matters. 

P.  P.  Heywood  resigned  the  situation  which  he  has  so  long  filled  with  honor 
at  Aurora,  la.st  January,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, as  general  agent  for  their  publications  in  this  state. 

John  Hull,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  University,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Principal  of  the  Bloomington  High  School,  and  will  hereafter  represent  in  this 
state  the  interests  of  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston. 

0.  W.  Herrick,  for  several  years  the  successful  Principal  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
School,  Harlem,  has  closed  his  connection  with  the  school,  and  will  be  employed 
in  canvassing  the  state  as  the  agent  of  Ivison,  Pliinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Mr.  Herrick's  directors  oflfered  him  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year  to  remain. 

George  and  C.  W.  Sherwood. — These  gentlemen  have  purchased  the  interests 
of  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Company,  and  moved  their  manufactory  to 
Chicago.  They  have  therefore  special  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  school- 
furniture,  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  their  customers  with  the  most  approved 
styles  of  Seats  and  Desks,  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of 
transporting  such  heavy  freight  from  the  East.  They  will  continue  to  supply 
globes,  maps,  charts,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus;  in  short,  every  thing 
for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools. 

Isaac  Stone,  formerly  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  late  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  has  received  the  appointment  of  United  States  Consul  at 
Singapore,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  has  already  sailed  for  his  new  home. 

Henry  M.  Sherwood,  until  recently  connected  with  the  Holbrook  School  Ap- 
paratus Company,  has  secured  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  Northwest  for  Chase's 
School  Furniture,  and  is  also  prepared  to  furnish  on  the  best  terms  all  other  ar- 
ticles required  by  schools.  Consult  his  advertisement  in  the  Teacher,  and  send 
to  him  for  a  catalogue. 
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Chicago. —  At  the  regular  Board  meeting,  held  March  29,  Mr.  Steele  moved  the 
following  as  additions  to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  the  matter  of  discipline  in 
the  schools: 

Ordered,  That  each  principal  and  assistant  teacher  shall  make  out  and  preserve  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement,  in  writing,  of  all  cases  in  which  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  by  liimor 
her  upon  any  pupil,  specifying  the  name,  age  and  grade  of  the  scholar  punished,  the  offense 
charged,  nnd  the  kind  and  degree  of  punishment  inflicted,  which  statement  shall  be  kept  open  for 
inspection  in  the  respective  rooms  of  the  teacher  where  they  are  made  during  the  mouth,  and  be 
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returned  by  the  Principal  with  his  regular  monthly  report,  at  the  close  of  each  Bchool-month,  to 
the  Superintendent,  for  examination  by  the  Board. 

Ordered,  That  no  teacher  shall  punish  a  pupil  except  in  the  presence  of  the  class  to  which  such 
pupil  may  belong. 

The  question  was  spoken  to  by  several  of  the  members,  all  of  whom  favored  the 
adoption  of  some  such  rule,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Sheahan,  from  the  Auditing  Committee,  stated  that  he  had  been  examining 
the  finances  of  the  fund,  and  found  them  to  be  about  $8,000  short ;  that  by  the 
close  of  the  school-year  the  arrearages  would  be  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars ;  and  that  the  Comptroller  had  offered  to  borrow  from  other  funds  the 
money  necessary  to  continue  operations  till  the  close  of  the  present  school-year. 

The  regular  monthly  Institute  was  held  April  9. 

An  expression  of  opinion  being  called  for  as  to  the  place  of  holding  the  next 
meeting  of  the. National  Association,  a  majority  of  the  teachers  pronounced  in 
favor  of  some  place  as  far  east  as  New-York  city.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
if  held  at  some  point  in  New  England,  the  Western  delegation  would  far  outnum- 
ber that  from  New  England  at  the  Chicago  meeting  last  year. 

The  Superintendent  declined  to  give  an  opinion  or  to  decide  as  to  the  time 
when  the  corporal-punishment  rule  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  is 
to  go  into  effect. 

Five-minute  speeches  being  in  order, —  Mr.  Lane  spoke  on  'Ventilation';  Mr. 
Delano  on  the  '  Importance  of  occasionally  thoroughly  analyzing  the  operations 
and  definitions  of  every  recitation';  and  Mr.  Noble  on  'Hobbies'. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  elected  chairman  of  Section  One;  Miss  Phillips  of  Section  Two; 
Miss  Winchell  of  Section  Three ;  Miss  Rounds  of  Section  Four ;  and  Miss  Trim- 
inghain  of  Section  Five.  In  Section  One  the  members  entered  into  a  general  dis- 
cussion on  History,  the  general  impression  being  that  we  s])end  too  much  time 
upon  it,  but  do  not  produce  satisfactory  results  because  of  the  introduction  of  so 
many  unimportant  circumstances.  In  Section  Two  the  teachers  read  various  se- 
lections, one  of  which,  '  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade ',  by  Miss  Perkins,  fairly 
electrified  the  hearers.  In  Section  Three  '  The  requisites  of  a  well-ordered  school  ' 
were  discussed.  In  Section  Four  Miss  Armstrong  conducted  an  exercise  in  '  Read- 
ing'. In  Section  Five  Miss  S.  E.  Flagg  had  an  exercise  on  'Numbers',  followed 
by  a  discussion  on  'Counting'.  The  annual  examination  of  the  second  and  third 
grades  occurred  April  14.  The  schools  closed  April  15  for  a  two-weeks  vacation, 
reopening  May  2. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1863  has  just  been  published. 
The  number  of  districts  is  17  ;  teachers,  212  ;  average  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
10,820;  average  daily  attendance,  10,002. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  in  the  several  schools  was:  Moseley,  95.8;  Kinzie, 
94.4;  Jones,  93.7;  No.  12,  93.4;  Foster,  93 ;  Brown,  92.6;  Dearborn,  92.3; 
South-Chicago,  92.3;  Washington,  92.2;  Haven,  92;  Ogden,  91.6:  Scammon, 
91.4;  Skinner,  90.7;  Newberry,  90.4 ;  Holstein,  86.3;  Bridgeport,  96 ;  Colored, 
85.1;  general  average,  92.4. 

63  pupils  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy  ;  2065  belonged  the  whole  year  with- 
out losing  their  membership ;  2725  were  less  than  six  years  of  age;  and  1148 
were  over  15.  The  evening  school  for  males  had  32  sessions,  enrolling  294 
scholars,  with  an  average  number  belonging  of  184,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  146.  That  for  females  had  31  sessions;  enrolled  189;  had  an  average  belong- 
ing of  96,  and  an  average  attendance  of  96. 

The  permanent  school-fund  now  amounts  to  $1,028,440,  the  income  of  which 
amounted  to  $41,592.99.  The  two-mill  tax  produced  $85,334.65.  The  amount 
paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  Superintendent  was  $88,11 1.56  ;  for  labor  and 
supplies,  $24,598.72. 

Of  the  21,188  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year,  18,256  were  born  in  the 
United  States,  767  in  Germany,  613  in  England,  448  in  Canada,  298  in  Ireland, 
186  in  Norway,  and  143  in  Scotland  ;  5  were  born  on  St.  Helena,  2  in  Brazil,  3 
in  Australia,  1  in  South-Africa,  1  in  Burmah,  and  1  in  Borneo. 

The  pupils  of  the  Dearborn  Scliool,  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Sabin,  gave  an  afternoon  concert  in  Bryan  Hall,  April  22,  to  purchase  a  piano 
for  the  use  of  the  school.     It  was  a  success  both  musically  and  financially. 
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RocKFORD. —  The  summer  term  of  the  public  schools  commenced  on  Monday, 
April  11. 

MoMENCE. —  C.  D.  Wilber  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Geology  at  Moraence, 
commencing  April  19. 

Shelbyvillk. —  This  place,  with  a  population  of  two  thousand,  has  never  had  a 
public  school-house.     There  are,  however,  seven  whisky  shops  ! 

Illinois  School  Statistics. —  Having  had  occasion  not  long  since  to  group  to- 
gether in  tabular  form  the  principal  school-statistics  of  the  state  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  system,  wo  reproduce  our  table  here,  for  convenience 
of  reference : 
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DdPage  Cocnty. —  Commissioner  Kimball  held  his  examination  of  teachers  at 
Wheaton  March  31. 

The  summer  term  of  the  Naperville  School  commenced  April  11.  The  directors 
have  been  forced  to  adopt  a  rule  expelling  scholars  who  frequent  the  saloons  of 
the  place,  unless  they  discontinue  the  practice  on  being  spoken  to  by  the 
Principal. 

Schuyler  County. —  The  Institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Rushville,  com- 
mencing April  6.  The  severe  rain  interfered  materially  with  the  attendance. 
The  School  Commissioner,  Henry  Smither,  conducted  the  Institute,  assisted  by 
Calvin  Chadsey,  A.  Marple,  and  others.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  T.  Whitte- 
more.  The  number  in  attendance  was  only  about  forty,  but  the  Institute  is  now 
thoroughly  organized,  and  promises  to  give  in  future  a  good  account  of  itself. 
Henry  Smither  was  elected  President,  and  Thos  Billingslea  Secretary.  Besides 
the  teachers  already  mentioned,  were  present,  among  others,  G.  W.  Scripps, 
W.  W.  Potts,  Mrs.  Jas.  McCroskey,  Miss  Jane  Morehouse,  and  R.  L.  McGuire. 

Harlem. —  The  winter  term  of  the  Oak  Ridge  School,  0.  W.  Herrick  Princi- 
pal, closed  April  15,  with  the  customary  public  exhibition.  The  scholars  were 
well  prepared  in  their  parts,  and  the  whole  affair  passed  off  successfully.  Among 
the  be.^t-rcndered  pieces  were  '  Tiie  Watcher  on  the  Tower ',  by  May  Eggleston ; 
'Barbara  Frietchie ',  by  Amelia  Whaples;  and 'The  Sleeping  Sentinel',  by  So- 
phia Whaples.  A  well-conceived  scene  in  Congress  was  finely  carried  out  by 
twenty  of  the  older  boys. 

A  most  laughable  feature  of  the  performance  was  a  series  of  tableaux,  in- 
tended to  hit  off  some  things  which  have  lately  transpired  —  not  in  Harlem.  The 
first,  entitled  '  A  Strike  among  the  Teachers',  represented  three  teachers  with 
upraised  rawhides  about  to  belabor  the  backs  of  as  many  urchins,  upon  whom 
were  pinned  the  inscriptions  'They  do  n't  whip  now-a-days',  'You'll  get  sus- 
pended ' ;  and  '  Oh  !  Oh ! '  In  the  second  scene,  '  The  effect  of  the  strike  on  the 
teachers',  they  have  been  forced  to  engage  in  other  employments;  the  first  ia 
peddling  books,  the  second  sawing  wood,  the  third  splitting  the  same.     The  third 
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scene,  'The  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  schools',  represents  a  school  in  the  ut- 
most disorder  imaginable  —  children  pulling  hair,  turning  somersaults,  eating  ap- 
ples, making  faces,  etc.,  etc.  A  boy  angered  at  something  stands  with  fists 
doubled  up  about  to  fight  the  teacher,  who  endeavors  to  soften  him  into  sub- 
jection by  offering  him  a  stick  of  candy.  One  assistant-teacher  is  patting  a  boy 
on  the  head  to  induce  him  to  learn  his  spelling-lesson,  while  a  second  offers  a 
large  girl  an  apple  to  persuade  her  to  stop  pinching  a  school-mate.  We  can  not 
of  course  reproduce  on  paper  the  spirit  of  these  tableaux,  but  they  were 
acknowledged  by  all  conversant  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to  as  being  an 
admirable  illustration  of  their  legitimate  results. 

Mr.  Herrick  retires  from  the  school,  to  engage  in  other  bttsineas,  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Fay,  late  School  Commissioner  of  Lake  county,  succeeds  him.  The 
summer  term  commenced  April  25. 

"Warren  County.— The  teachers  of  Warren  held  an  interesting  and  profitable 
institute  at  Monmouth,  commencing  on  Monday,  March  28,  and  continuing  three 
days. 

The  exercises  on  Monday  consisted  of  a  public  examination  of  teachers,  in  the 
West-Ward  School-House,  by  B.  A.  Cox,  County  School  Commissioner.  Out  of 
twenty-one  applicants  six  received  first-grade  certificates.  In  the  evening.  Rev. 
R.  C.  Matthews  read  a  lecture  on  '  What  is  Pjducation  ? '  to  an  attentive  audience. 

The  Institute  permanently  organized  on  Tuesday,  by  electing  Rev.  D.  A.  Wal- 
lace President,  and  John  A.  Gordon  Secretary. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Kendall  read  an  essay  on  '  The  reciprocal  duties  of  teacher  and  pa- 
rent', which  was  followed  by  a  lively  discussion  of  the  same  topic  by  Drs.  Mat- 
thews and  Wallace,  Messrs.  Cox,  Hummer,  and  Frew,  urging  especially  the  im- 
portance of  parents'  visiting  the  schools  more  frequently. 

'  How  may  early  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils  be  secured  ? '  was  then  asked, 
and  answered  by  a  general  and  free  expression  of  experience  in  both  city 
and  country  schools.  Nearly  all  agreed  that  the  best  the  teacher  could 
do  was  to  make  the  school  so  interesting  that  no  scholar  would  willingly  be  absent. 

A  lecture  by  S.  A.  Hummer,  on  'The  order  of  development  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties and  the  exercises  best  adapted  to  promote  their  growth ',  called  forth  ex- 
tended discussion  on  the  points  brought  out  by  the  lecturer, —  the  length  of  les- 
sons; the  proper  method  of  conducting  the  recitations;  the  prize,  system,  etc., 
the  teachers  present  nearly  all  participating. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  D.  A.  Wallace  gave  an  able  lecture  on  '  Mistakes  in  Educa- 
tion '. 

On  Wednesday  the  exercises  opened  with  an  essay  by  Miss  E.  E.  Lockwood,  of 
Galesburg,  on  'School  Government',  giving  Ae?- plan  of  conducting  a  school  so 
that  it  'runs  itself.  That  teacher  governs  best  who  seems  not  to  govern  at  all. 
In  the  subsequent  discussion  of  this  topic  much  dift'erence  of  opinion  was  found 
to  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  suppress  whispering  by  a  fixed  rule 
or  whispering-roll. 

B.  A.  Cox  read  a  lecture  on  'The  interests  of  common  schools  in  Warren 
county '. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  instructed  to  make  out  a  programme  for 
a  Fall  Institute,  and  give  notice  of  the  same,  with  time  of  meeting,  through  the 
county  papers. 

The  occasion  was  enlivened  by  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

WiNNKBAGO  County. —  The  Commissioner,  H.  H.  Waldo,  advertises  that  he  will 
sell  on  the  25th  inst.,  at  Rockford,  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  common-school 
fund  of  the  county,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred  acres.  The  purchaser 
will  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  the  purchase-money  for  a  term  of  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years,  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  half- 
yearly  in  advance,  and  giving  approved  real-estate  security. 

Kane  County. —  Clark  Braden,  Commissioner,  is  doing  much  good  in  his  county 
through  a  series  of  articles  on  educational  topics  in  the  Hlgin  Gazette. 
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Coles  County. — The  Institute  should  have  held  its  session  April  I,  but  the 
teachers  were  just  then  engaged  in  making  preparations  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  expected  attack  of  the  chivalry. 

The  names  of  the  principal  teachers  present  and  engaged  in  the  defense  are: 
A.  Carroll,  E.  Blake,  N.  P.  Gates,  Jephthah  Hobbs,  J.  F.  Campbell,  S.  Bovell,  R. 
M.  Bridges,  I.  B.  Mitchell,  J.  W.  Latia,  N.  W.  Whitney,  and  H.  A.  Hunter. 
William  E.  Lake,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Cumberland  county,  was  also  on  hand 
and  ready  for  action. 

The  Commissioner,  Perry  Matthews,  Esq.,  writes  that  the  result  of  the  raid  was 
to  carry  the  election  for  the  Union  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  that  he 
means  to  make  another  attempt  to  hold  an  Institute  in  September,  before  which 
time  he  hopes  to  see  Sheriff  O'Hair  and  the  rest  of  his  traitorous  gang  put  out  of 
the  way  of  again  breaking  up  an  Institute,  by  being  hung  higher  than  Haman  was. 

BooNK  County. — The  Institute  organized  March  28,  choosing  the  Commissioner, 
Edward  Moss,  President,  and  M.  Andrews  Secretary. 

Exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Dustin,  S.  Sweet,  S.  Gookins,  M.  An- 
drews, Misses  Jackson,  Woodruff,  and  Vandercook,  and  others.  Lectures  by  0. 
Adams,  M.  Andrews,  J.  N.  Brockway,  and  G.  G.  Lyon. 

Complaint  was  made  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  scholars  are  using 
readers  too  advanced,  one  teacher  remarking  that  be  knew  scores  of  instances 
where  scholars  were  in  the  second  reader  who  had  to  stop  and  spell  simple  words 
of  one  syllable. 

The  subject  of  History  elicited  considerable  attention,  and  it  was  generally 
thought  to  be  the  best-taught  and  worst-taught  branch  in  the  common-school 
course. 

The  session  was  one  of  great  harmony  and  profit. 

Decatur. —  The  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  have  been  raised  five  dollars  per 
month,  to  take  effect  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  term.  The  Primary 
and  Intermediate  Schools  are  much  crowded,  while  the  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  have  thinned  out. 

RocKFORD. —  The  examination  of  the  various  departments  of  the  West-Rock- 
ford  School,  Mr.  Fernald  Principal,  took  place  during  the  week  ending  April  1. 
The  pupils  generally  did  credit  to  all  concerned. 

Galena. —  The  Galena  schools,  having  enjoyed  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  re- 
opened April  11.  The  old  teachers  are  retained,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Toby, 
of  the  Oldtown  School,  who  has  resigned.     Her  successor  is  Miss  Prier. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  term  the  pupils  of  the  High  School,  under  Mr.  Smith, 
held  an  exhibition,  which  passed  off  with  credit  to  all  concerned. 

Lebanon. —  The  examination  of  Mr.  .1.  Troll's  school  occurred  March  18.  Mr. 
T.  has  lately  published  the  '  Intuitive  Arithmetical  Guide,  on  the  Synthetic  Ana- 
lytical Method ',  for  children  from  five  to  ten  years. 

A  writer  in  the  Belleville  Advocate  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  T.  and  his  school : 
"This  mode  of  instruction  accustoms  the  child  to  self-reliance  from  its  first 
lesson  and  onward,  and  is  truly  rewarded  with  success.  Scholars  from  five  to 
thirteen  years  were  examined,  which  produced  signs  of  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  friends  of  the  practical  mode  of  training,  in  their  respective 
studies.  Classes  possessed  confidence  in  their  ability,  and  a  willing  desire  to  an- 
swer all  promiscuous  questions  by  the  spectators  as  well  as  by  the  teacher.  The 
advanced  class  of  boys,  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  old,  not  only  possessed  a 
firm  belief  in  their  ability  to  perform  those  practical  arithmetical  questions  on 
the  blackboard  (given  by  both  teacher  and  friends),  but  were  positive  that  their 
work  was  correct." 

Fowler  Institute,  at  Newark,  Kendall  county,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
under  the  management  of  A.  J.  Anderson.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  fit 
students  for  college  and  prepare  them  to  teach.    The  summer  term  began  April  27. 

27 
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Clinton. —  Mr.  Marchant  continues  his  able  articles  on  our  school-system  in 
the  Public. 

Misses  Nellie  Quigg  and  Mollie  Roberts  have  resigned  their  positions  as  teachers 
in  the  Union  School.  Mr.  Stephen  Carter  fills  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  the  former. 

St.  Clair  Countv. —  The  Institute  met  in  the  High-School  room  at  Belleville, 
April  5,  Mr.  George  Bunsen,  Vice-President,  in  tlie  chair.  Exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  A.  Philo,  and  others.  The  officeis  elected  for  the 
coming  year  are  Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  President,  and  J.  P.  Slade,  Secretary.  Mr. 
Allyn  delivered  his  lecture  on  '  Character  in  the  teacher  better  than  attainments'. 
We  infer  from  the  Advocate's  account  that  the  Institute,  for  some  reason  not 
known  to  us,  only  had  a  single  day's  session. 

Sycamore. —  The  winter  term  of  the  public  school  closed  March  25.  The  ex- 
aminations lasted  the  entire  week,  and  were  witnessed  by  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  citizens.  Monday  was  devoted  to  examining  the  first  primary  departments, 
Misses  Thompson  and  Harrington  teachers ;  Tuesday  to  the  second  primary,  Miss 
Harrington  teacher,  and  the  third  primary,  Miss  Lyon  teacher ;  Wednesday  to 
the  junior  grammar,  under  Miss  Green;  Thursday  to  the  senior  grammar,  under 
Miss  Parker;  and  Friday  to  the  high  school,  under  Miss  Hathaway  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Blanchard.  The  scholars  conducted  themselves  creditably  throughout  the  school. 
The  exercises  closed  with  brief  addresses  by  the  directors  and  other  gentlemen 
present.  Sycamore  has  an  excellent  school,  and  we  hope  her  citizens  appreciate 
the  fact. 

Naperville. —  The  winter  term  of  the  public  school  closed  with  an  examina- 
tion, March  25.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  not  large,  except  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  grammar  department.  The  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Richmond. 

The  principal's  assistant.  Miss  Cunningham,  received  from  the  girls  of  her  di- 
vision a  fine  copy  of  Longfellow's  complete  works. 

McKendree  College. — We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  this  institution  for 
1864.  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  in 
Rhode  Island,  is  the  President.  The  catalogue  shows  a  total  attendance  of  197 
in  all  the  departments.  The  college  is  located  at  Lebanon,  twenty-two  miles  east 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  The  situation  is  healthful, 
the  grounds  are  beautiful,  and  the  village  is  small,  quiet,  and  retired.  The  sum- 
mer term  began  March  20. 

The  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Rev.  0.  S.  Munsell,  D.D.,  President,  is  situ- 
ated at  Bloomington.  139  students  were  in  attendance  during  the  winter  term. 
Our  friend  Wilkins,  School  Commissioner  of  McLean  county,  is  one  of  the  faculty  ; 
and  a  former  pupil.  Miss  S.  J.  Kern,  is  in  charge  of  the  model  school.  The  sum- 
mer term  began  April  4. 

Bond  County.— We  have  the  report  of  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  School  Commis- 
sioner, to  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1863.  There 
are  60  districts,  only  2  of  which  had  no  school.  There  are  3833  children  between 
5  and  21,  3600  of  whom  have  been  in  school.  There  are  50  male  and  62  female 
teachers  in  the  county,  89  of  whom  have  taught  same  school  less  than  a  year.  1 
graded  school  in  the  county,  and  1  private  school,  the  latter  having  100  scholars. 
No  school  libraries  purchased.  Revenue  |12,143  ;  $8,800  paid  for  teachers'  wages ; 
$10  for  sites;  and  $598  for  building  two  school-houses.  Highest  wages  to  male 
teachers,  $60;  lowest,  $18;  highest  to  female  teachers,  $25;  lowest,  $12.  44 
certificates  granted  ;  first  grade,  5  ;  second  grade,  32  ;  third  grade,  7. 

Randolph  County. —  The  Institute  was  held  at  Chester,  April  6,  7,  and  8, 
Robert  Mann,  Commissioner,  was  elected  President,  and  J.  A.  Hamilton  Secre- 
tary.    Following  each  exercise  was  a  full  discussion  of  the  positions  advanced. 
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which  must  have  done  much  good.  In  a  discussion  on  the  means  of  self-improve- 
ment, Rev.  Mr.  Charles  recommended  Mathematics  as  a  disciplinary  study,  but 
advised  the  following  of  our  tastes. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Edgar  read  an  essay  on  English  Grammar.  It  was  well  received  and 
elicited  quite  an  interesting  discussion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  English 
Grammar.  Our  friend  B.  G.  Roots  was  present  and  spoke  first.  He  thought  there 
was  no  good  textbook  —  no  successful  method  of  leaching  grammar  that  he 
knew  of  His  experience  in  teaching  this  branch  was  similar  to  his  experience  in 
osier-willow  planting.  He  had  tried  three  or  four  different  ways,  and  all  had 
failed.  Mr.  Barler  had  found  great  difficulty  both  in  regard  to  text-books  and 
methods  of  instruction.  He  admitted  that  most  of  our  text-books  taught  the 
science  or  philosophy  of  language,  but  thought  that  our  pupils,  on  aceount  of 
early  wrong  habits  of  expression,  failed  to  learn  from  them  '  how  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly'.  J.  A.  Hamilton  favored  the  'object-les- 
son '  method. 

Mr.  Barler  read  an  essay  on  'Words';  Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton  lectured  on  'Man  — 
Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral ' ;  and  Mr.  Roots  gave  a  practical  exercise  on  '  School 
Examinations'. 

The  second  day  Mr.  T.  D.  Outen  read  an  essay  on  '  The  value  of  cultivated  in- 
tellect'; and  Mr.  Hamilton  conducted  an  exercise  in  'Mental  and  Written 
Arithmetic  combined '. 

A  query  was  found  in  the  box  addressed  to  Mr.  Barler:  '  Why  do  you  not  have 
recess?'  He  answered  that  he  thought  for  larger  pupils  there  should  be  no  re- 
cess; that  three  hours  was  not  too  long  to  study  at  one  time,  for  large  pupils. 
An  for  himself ,  he  cordd  study  all  day  iv'ithoul  irderniissmi — would  not  like  to  be 
interrupted  every  hour  —  could  not  accomplish  much  if  he  was.  Mr.  Roots 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  recess  every  hour ;  that  you  should  study  with  all 
your  might  while  you  were  at  it,  and  then  stop. 

Miss  Coulter  conducted  an  exercise  in  'Drawing';  and  Mr.  Roots  in  'Geog- 
raphy'. Tiie  latter  would  begin  by  drawing  a  map  on  the  floor.  After  getting 
the  children  to  understand  this,  he  would  take  up  this  map  and  place  it  on  the 
blackboard,  all  the  while  requiring  tiie  children  to  copy  it  on  their  slates.  He 
would  also  have  them  taught  by  simple  illustrations  what  is  meant  by  'scale'  in 
map-drawing.  Then  he  would  take  them  out  into  the  yard  or  field  and  put  all 
hands  to  work  and  throw  up  mountains  and  hills,  make  lakes,  oceans,  seas, 
islands,  isthmuses,  capes,  promontories,  etc.  They  would  do  this  immediately 
preceding  a  rain,  which  would  supply  the  water  for  their  rivers,  lakes  seas,  etc. 
Thus  he  would  teach  them  descriptive  geography. 

Mr.  Barler  lectured  on  'Elocution  and  Select  Readings',  and  Dr.  Bond  gave 
an  account  of  what  he  had  seen  of  education  in  the  South. 

The  third  day  the  attendance  was  small,  a  severe  storm  prevailing.  Mr.  Roots 
commenced  the  morning  with  an  exercise  in  Grammar,  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
his  remarks  at  the  State  Association,  as  reported  in  the  February  Teacher.  Mr. 
Barler  followed,  urging  the  claims  of  Phonetics  and  Phonography. 

A  discussion  on  the  means  of  securing  good  order  in  schools  seems  to  have  been 
an  old-fashioned  experience-meeting.  Mr.  Edgar  had  not  had  so  good  success  in 
this  matter  as  he  wished.  He  thought  tlie  teacher  should  be  firm,  and  at  the 
same  time  mild.  Mr.  Outen  thought  the  teacher  should  begin  rigid  and  severe, 
and  not  loose  at  first  and  afterward  grow  '  strict'.  He  believed  in  mild  treatment 
if  it  would  secure  good  'order';  but  order  should  be  had  at  all  hazards.  Mr. 
Meek  said  tlie  best  way  to  keep  'order'  was  to  keep  the  pupils  busy;  have  but 
few  rules,  and  enforce  them  to  the  very  letter.  Every  act  of  willful  disobedience 
should  be  punished.  He  believed  in  being  very  mild  and  very  firm.  Miss  Alex- 
ander had  not  had  much  trouble  in  school-government.  She  thought  the  pupils 
should  be  kept  busy.  If  the  teacher  was  mild  and  determined,  there  would  not 
be  much  trouble.  0.  L.  Barler  tliought  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  noisy  — 
that  he  .should  seldom  speak  —  should  be  very  quiet,  if  he  wished  his  pupils  to  be 
so.  J.  A.  Hamilton  spoke.  He  believed  that  the  teacher  could  not  control  pu- 
pils unless  he  could,  to  a  good  degree,  command  their  respect  and  confidence. 
In  order  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  pupils,  the  teacher  must  be 
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worthy  of  their  respect  and  confidence.  Children  can  not  be  deceived.  You 
must  be  what  you  profess;  say  what  you  mean,  and  mean  what  you  say;  be  dig- 
nified but  familiar,  mild  but  positive;  must  be  actuated  by  pure  motives;  must 
be  yourself  a  person  of  high  moral  tone  ;  must  be  yourself  what  you  wish  your 
pupils  to  be ;  else  you  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  have  proper  control  and  in- 
fluence over  your  pupils  in  the  school-room. 

The  committee  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  disapproving  of  criticisms  on 
schools  by  parents  and  others  in  the  presence  of  scholars,  complimenting  the 
Teaclw,  etc.,  etc.,  which  were  adopted.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session 
at  Sparta,  commencing  September  28. 

Peoria  County. —  This  county  has  met  with  a  serious  loss.  Eight  thousand 
dollars,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  apportionment,  was  deposited  with  C.  S.  Matteson 
&  Co.,  who  failed  a  short  time  since,  and  are  not  likely  to  pay  a  heavy  percentage. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  W.  G.  Randall  was  dismissed 
from  the  office  of  School  Commissioner,  and  N.  E.  Worthington,  of  Brimfield,  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Hillard's  Readers.    Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen. 

We  have  been  using  Hillard's  Fifth  and  Sixth  Readers  in  our  school  since  Sep- 
tember last,  and,  liking  them  at  first,  have  found  time  only  strengthens  our  good 
opinion  of  them.  The  selections  composing  the  body  of  the  work  are  well  chosen 
and  of  a  high  order.  The  peculiarly  distinguishing  feature  of  these  books  is, 
however,  the  preliminary  elocutionary  treatise  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale, 
which  is  an  incalculable  help  to  every  live  teacher.  Of  all  the  'methods' 
brought  under  our  notice,  this  is  the  only  one  we  consider  of  great  practical  use. 
No  explanations  by  the  teacher  are  necessary,  all  being  made  plain  to  the  scholar 
in  common  language.     The  illustrations  of  principles  are  good,  copious,  and  varied. 

The  French  and  English  First-Book;  or  the  Rudiments  of  French  and  English 
Grammar  combined.     By  D.  G.  Haskins.     New  York  :  Barnes  &  Burr.     Chi- 
cago: Geo.  Sherwood  &"Co.     1864.     168pp.     60  cts. 
This  little  book  has  been  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  Van  Norman's  French 
Class-Book.     Assuming  that  the  pupil  has  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  language, 
the  various  parts  of  speech,  with  their  modifications,  both  in  English  and  French, 
are  explained,  and  their  use  in  sentences  is  shown,  copious  examples  and  exer- 
cises being  given  under  each  chapter.     The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  a  good 
one,  and  Mr.  Haskins  has  satisfactorily  carried  it  out. 

Prof.  John  W.  S.  Hovts's  Series  or  Ladies'  Readers,  comprising 
The  Junior  Ladies^  Reackr.     16mo.     Sl'ipp.     90  cents. 
T/ie  Ladies'  Reader.     16mo.     425pp.     $1.13. 

The  Ladies'  Book  of  Reading  and  Recitation.     16mo.     425pp.     $1.25. 
Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Chicago :  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. 

For  use  in  young  ladies'  seminaries  and  high  schools,  these  readers  are  far  su- 
perior in  several  particulars  to  any  we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  bound  in  the 
dark  brown  cloth  with  which  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  clad  our  poets,  and 
present  by  their  very  appearance  striking  lessons  of  care  and  neatness.  The  first 
and  second  books  are  progressive,  and  consist  of  about  three-fourths  poetry  ;  the 
third,  consisting  of  extracts  for  recitation,  is  about  nine-tenths  poetry.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  reader  in  the  highest  classes. 

The  selections,  which  are  fresh  and  unusually  varied,  are  of  a  much  higher 
caste   than  those  usually  found  in  text-books.     They  are  the   very  gems,  the 
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beautiful  things  that  one  loves  to  read  again  and  again,  collected  from  the  best 
standard  authors  and  poets,  and  must  contribute  much  toward  maturing  the  cul- 
ture and  refining  the  taste  of  the  classes  who  use  them.  Very  few  of  the 
stereotyped  selections  commonly  found  in  such  works  appear  in  these,  and  they 
are  those  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit;  such  as  Bryant's  'Thanatop- 
sis'.  As  collections  of  fine  poetry  simply,  these  books,  the  third  especially, 
would  adorn  any  library. 

History  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Dcke  of  Burgundy  :  By  John  Foster  Kirk.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Mr.  Kirk  conceived  the  idea  of  this  history  while  he  was  the  private  secretary 
of  the  historian  Prescott,  and  thus  enjoyed  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  ripe  experi- 
ence and  valuable  suggestions  of  that  author,  but  also  obtained  through  him  un- 
usual facilities  for  consulting  rare  works  and  documents.  The  subject  is  one  of 
which  American  readers  in  general  know  little;  but  Mr.  Kirk  possesses  the  happy 
faculty  of  telling  his  story  in  a  most  fascinating  manner,  and  of  making  his  char- 
acters stand  out  prominently  to  view.  The  pen-portrait  of  Charles  —  rash,  proud, 
obstinate,  and  cruel  — in  the  text  is  hardly  less  real  than  the  same  characteristics 
in  the  engraved  likeness  opposite  the  title-page.  As  a  narrative  of  the  last  great 
struggle  between  France  and  the  feudal  princes,  in  which  was  decided  the  question 
whether  she  should  be  one  nation  or  a  number  of  petty  states,  it  possesses  a 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  because  of  our  own  struggle  to  decide  the  same 
question  on  this  continent. 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.    By  Charles  Merivale.     From  the  4th 
London  edition.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago :    S.  C.  Griggs. 
2  vols.     Small  8vo. 
Dividing  Roman  history  into  four  parts — the  Kingdom,  the  Republic,  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  Decline  and  Fall, —  the  history  of  the  first  has  been  written  by  Ar- 
nold, following  Niebuhr,  and  Gibbon  has  told  us  the  story  of  the  last.     The  sec- 
ond and  third  have  never  been  adequately  described.     The  value  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale's  work  in  filling  the  third  part  has  been  universally  acknowledged  in  Europe, 
and  it  has  been  accepted  as  authority.     The  narrative  is  vigorous,  searching,  and 
scholarlike.     The   second  volume  brings  events    down  to  the  assassination    of 
Julius  Caesar,  grouping  together  the  most  famous  characters   of  Rome's   most 
critical  period. 

The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign.     By  H.  C.  Carey,  author  of  '  Princi- 
ples of  Social  Science  ',    '  The  Past,  Present,  and  Future ',  etc.    Philadelphia : 
H.  C.  Baird.     Chicago:    John  A.   Norton,   No.    2  Cobb's  Building.     1  vol. 
12mo.     $1.25. 
This  volume  contains  a  discussion  of  the  relations  which  labor  should  sustain 
to  capital,  the  producer  to  the  manufacturer  and  consumer,  in  a  community.    The 
tendency  which  the  separation  of  these  two  interests  has  to  the  degradation  and 
finally  to  the  servitude  of  labor  is  ably  demonstrated   and   amply  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  history  of  different  nations.     The  work  is  not  a  violent  denun- 
ciation  of  slavery,  but   rather  the   sound   reasoning   of  a   clear  and  philosophic 
mind,  addressed  to  the  judgment  in  stead  of  the   prejudice  of  the  reader.     The 
direct  object  at  which  the  work  is  aimed  may  have  received  a  death-blow,  but  its 
value  is  not  diminished.     Its  philosophical  research  into  the  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity and  decline  of  states  and  nations  gives  it  a  permanent  value.     It  should  be 
read  carefully  by  every  citizen,  and  especially  by  every  capitalist.  w. 

Eaton's   Series   of  Arithmetics:    comprising   Pnniary   Aritkmelic ;   Intelleciual 
Arithmetic  (in  press) ;    Common-School  Arithmetic;  and    Treatise  on    Writteti 
Arithmetic.     Boston:  Taggard  &  Thompson.     Monroe,  Michigan:  M.  Judson 
Vincent. 
From  the  reputation  and  long  experience  of  the  author  of  this  series  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  his  works  will  be  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit.     And  we  are  not  disappointed. 
The  first  book  is  an  introduction  of  the  child  to  numbers  by  the  object  method. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  presented,  and  the  illustrations  used,  are  so 
pleasing  that  the  acquisition  of  the  tables  will  be  almost  a  pastime. 

The  second  is  intended  to  be  an  improvement  upon  '  Colburo'a  First  Les- 
sons', which  has  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  series. 

The  third  embraces  all  the  variety  needed  for  instruction  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  common  schools.  The  explanations  are  simple  and  concise.  The 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  thoroughness  by  frequent  reference  to  previous  illustra- 
tion of  principles  involved.  We  like  the  completeness  of  the  demonstration  of 
principles  in  that  difficult  subject,  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

The  fourth,  in  addition  to  the  usual  matter  of  higher  arithmetic,  contains 
a  supplement  of  80  pages,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  contractions  in  arithmetical 
operations,  circulating  decimals,  etc.,  besides  various  philosophical  problems  and 
application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  many  who 
never  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  higher  mathematics.  An  excellent 
feature  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  the  one  which  precedes  it,  is  that  most  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  are  omitted.  We  would  say  to  those  intending  to  intro- 
duce new  books,  examine  this  series.  w. 

SoRDELLO,  Strafforp,  Christmas  Eve,  AND  Easter  Dat.  By  Robert  Browning. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  1vol.  ]6mo.  $1.25; 
Harper's  Easy  Chair  calls  Robert  Browning  one  of  the  noblest  of  English  poets, 
according  to  him  the  most  profoundly  dramatic  genius  in  English  literature  since 
Shakespeare,  and  an  unrivaled  imagination,  insight,  passion,  and  subtle  power. 
There  is  this  about  Browning,  his  beauties  lie  beneath  the  surface,  and  must  be 
sought  after.  He  is  therefore  no  favorite  with  the  rapid  reader.  We  trust  this 
republication  may  give  a  new  interest  in  his  works  and  a  better  appreciation  of 
them. 

The  British  Periodicals. —  L.  Scott  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  continues  to  repub- 
lish the  leading  British  Quarterlies  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  American  public  is  enabled  to  obtain  them  for  $10,  while  the  English 
people  are  obliged  to  pay  $31.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
these  periodicals.  They  contain  the  richest  fruits  of  the  scholarship,  wit  and 
genius  of  the  literary  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  alike  of  great  value  to  the 
scholar,  the  professional  man,  or  the  intelligent  reader.  Their  pages  abound 
with  elaborate  criticisms,  brilliant  essays,  profound  speculations,  and  with  what- 
ever of  interest  may  be  found  in  science,  literature,  morality,  and  religion.  While 
they  are  the  acknowledged  representatives  of  certain  principles  in  politics,  they 
are  far  from  being  grossly  partisan. 

We  have  the  Westminster  and  the  London  Quarterly  for  January.  The  former 
contains  ' Roger  Bacon',  'The  Tunnel  under  Mt.  Cenis ',  '  Astrology  and  Magic ', 
'The  Depreciation  of  Gold',  'Gilchrist's  William  Blake',  'Parties  and  Prospects 
in  Parliament',  'The  Inspired  writings  of  Hinduism  ',  '  Russia',  'The  Physiology 
of  Sleep',  and  '  Contemporary  Literature ' ;  the  latter,  'China',  '  New-England- 
ers  and  the  Old  Home ',  'Forsyth's  Cicero',  'Captain  Speke's  Journal',  'Guns 
and  Plates',  'Eels',  'Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages',  and  'The  Danish  Duchies'. 
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WHAT  SHALL  OUR  YOUNG   WOMEN  DO? 


To  all  appearance,  there  is  nothing  that  a  young  lady  of  our  times 
dreads  like  being  an  old  maid.  It  seems  to  be  considered  the  essence 
of  all  that  is  evil  in  destiny.  To  be  left  undrawn  in  the  matrimonial 
raffle  is  to  be  an  outcast  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — 'to  wander  up  and 
down  its  dark  places,  with  an  unsatisfied  heart  and  a  purposeless  life. 
From  such  a  fate  our  young  maidens  recoil  with  horror ;  and  when 
the  future  seems,  even  remotely,  to  shadow  it  forth  as  their  own,  they 
are  almost  ready  to  cry,  in  the  intensity  of  their  agonizing  solicitude, 
"  Any  body.  Lord  !  " 

Against  all  this  exceeding  sensitiveness  to  an  unmarried  life  I  wish 
to  enter  my  moat  earnest  protest.  And  that  not  because  the  willing- 
ness to  marry  is  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  highly 
meritorious.  The  young  woman  who,  having  fully  weighed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  wife,  having  considered  the  cares  and  anxieties  inci- 
dent to  her  position,  is  yet  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  that  she 
can  cause  to  spring  up  as  a  perennial  fountain  in  a  household,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  minds  she  can  train  up  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and 
of  country, —  she  who  is  willing,  in  this  light,  to  assume  these  respons- 
ibilities and  to  encounter  these  anxieties  is  certainly  in  the  way  of 
duty  when  she  marries.  To  be  the  mother  of  great  and  good  men  or 
women  is  a  fate  worthy  of  any  woman.  She  who  rears  a  child  fit  to 
be  a  citizen  of  this  great  republic  makes  a  noble  contribution  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  progress  of  humanity.  All  praise  then  to  the 
loving,  faithful  mothers  of  the  land  !  Their  mission  may  well  be 
coveted  by  right-thinking,  earnest  souls. 

But  when  we  see  young  women  looking  forward  to  this  change  in 
their  state  as  to  something  that  is  to  release  them  from  all  responsi- 
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bility,  when  they  regard  it  as  achieving  for  them  entire  independence 
of  the  labors  and  liabilities  of  life,  and  when  we  see  them,  as  a  con- 
sequence, eager  only  to  secure  a  husband,  even  neglecting,  in  their 
eagerness,  to  require  with  him  a  true  manly  character,  when  on  this 
account  we  see  so  many  lovely  girls  throwing  themselves  away  upon 
miserable  semblances  of  men,  unworthy  the  companionship  of  any  re- 
spectable woman, —  when  we  see  all  this,  we  can  not  help  feeling  that 
there  is  a  weakness  some  where. 

Is  it  really  such  a  terrible  thing  to  go  through  the  world  single  ? 
I  know  that  God  in  his  mercy,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  has  made  the 
heart  of  woman  to  abound  with  the  most  unselfish  affection.  But 
surely  there  are  objects,  infinite  in  number,  upon  which  this  affection 
maybe  exercised;  so  that  the  heart  need  not  remain  utterly  void. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  far  more  than  this.  Let  any  human  being  really 
go  forth  in  the  exercise  of  true  affection  for  God's  rational  creatures, 
and  there  will  rise  up  not  one  but  hundreds  of  responding  hearts, 
worthy  of  the  affection  that  appeals  to  them.  Ah  !  old  maids  are  not 
the  most  withered  of  earth's  flowers.  The  emptiest,  ghastliest  hearts 
are  those  of  women  who  have  bartered  their  love  for  some  unworthy 
thing, —  for  an  establishment,  for  a  moustache,  and  a  coat  that  belongs 
to  the  tailor,  or  for  the  phantom  that  promises  relief  from  the  doom 
of  being  an  old  maid.     These  are  the  saddest  wrecks. 

But  what  has  this  class  of  our  population,  some  times  sneered  at 
by  unfledged  wits,  done  for  the  race  ?  "  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know 
them."  We  can  not  gather  the  wholesome  and  genial  fruit  of  kindly 
deeds  from  the  thorns  of  disappointed  hopes  and  soured  tempers.  If 
unmarried  women  of  advanced  years  are  really  the  dried-up,  withered 
souls  that  we  so  often  hear  it  said  they  are,  their  history  will  show  it. 
We  shall  find  them  mere  cumberers  of  the  social  ground —  unproduct- 
ive drones  in  the  social  hive.  For  where  the  human  sympathies  are 
dried  up,  or,  if  not  dried  up,  only  converted  into  vinegar  and  gall,  how 
can  there  come  forth  the  practical  good  that  extends  its  benign  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  face  of  society  ?  Ex  nihilo  nihil.  Heroic 
deeds  are  born  only  of  heroic  souls.  Loving,  sympathetic  self-sacri- 
fice springs  only  from  loving,  gentle  hearts.  *'  Ye  can  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles." 

Let  us  then  call  over  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  women  who  have 
become  eminent  as  contributors  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  or  the 
cause  of  good  morals,  and  see  if  any  of  them  were  members  of  the 
sisterhood  of  Old  Maids.  From  the  distant  past  we  have  the  name  of 
the  gifted  Hypatia,  devoting  her  powers  with  a  calm  earnestness  to 
the  investigation  of  scientific  truth,  and  finally  sacrificing  her  life  to 
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what  she  cherished  as  true  aud  right.  And  Hypatia  died  at 
forty-five,  unmarried.  Next  is  the  multitude  of  noble  women, 
who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  down  through  the 
terrible  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  amid  the  upheaval  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  long  bloody  anarchy  that  followed  it, 
devoted  the  best  energies  of  their  loving  souls  to  the  duty  of  nursing 
the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  in  general  of 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  suffering, 
—  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  very  deed.  And  these  were  wedded  only  to 
their  divine  work.  In  our  own  times  we  have  Mary  Lyon,  accom- 
plishing by  her  own  self-sacrificing  energy  the  beneficent  purpose, 
conceived  by  herself,  which  had  been  pronounced  impracticable  by 
the  men  she  had  consulted,  but  which  stands  to-day  an  honorable 
testimony  to  the  Christian  benevolence  that  welled  up  in  the  heart  of 
an  old  maid.  And  what  multitudes  of  the  poor,  the  insane,  and  the 
helpless,  in  our  country,  have  reason  to  invoke  blessings  upon  that 
noble  friend  of  theirs,  mighty  in  her  gentleness,  Dorothea  Dix,  who 
passed  from  state  to  state  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  arousing  even  hard- 
ened politicians  to  a  strange  appreciation  of  their  duties  to  the  un- 
fortunate, and  leaving  in  her  wake  substantial  tokens  of  her  regard  in 
theformof  asylums  for  the  lunatic,  the  orphan,  the  blind, and  the  dumb? 
And  Dorothea  Dix  still  bears  her  maiden  name.  In  our  accounts  of 
the  Crimean  War  we  have  read  of  the  good  deeds  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale, until  we  have  endowed  her,  in  our  own  minds,  with  a  sort  of 
angelic  excellence  and  loveliness,  as  she  flitted  from  couch  to  couch  in 
the  hospitals,  administering  a  kind  word  here,  and  a  cordial  there, 
until  she  was  idolized  by  the  army  and  worn  out  by  her  labor  and  ex- 
posure to  disease.  But  this  glowing  heroine  is  an  unmarried  woman 
of  forty-one  years  of  age,  and  was  more  than  thirty  at  the  time  of  her 
eastern  work  of  love. 

Surely  this  is  a  record  of  which  any  class  of  our  population  might 
well  be  proud. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  objects  of  a  teachers'  journal  ? 
Much  every  way.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  given  freely  of  her  best 
blood  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life.  Her  young  men  have 
fallen  by  thousands  in  defense  of  the  glorious  government  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  fathers.  And  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
will  be  a  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  that  exists,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  between  the  number  of  men  and  women  in  our  state. 
We  shall  have  an  excess  of  young  women.  Heber  Kimball,  that  pat- 
tern of  a  holy  apostle,  says,  according  to  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  that  this 
is  a  preparation  the  Lord  is  making  for  the  universal  establishing  of 
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polygamy —  a  sort  of  getting-ready  for  that  glorious  time  coming,  when 
"  seven  women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man  ",  etc.  That  the  divine 
hand  is  visible  in  these  events  we  fully  agree.  But  our  mind  *  hath 
it  in  a  more  modest  working  '.  The  army  of  young  women  must  be 
enrolled  in  the  educational  corps.  Their  brothers  and  those  that 
would  have  been  their  husbands  have  fallen  fighting  against  treason 
and  a  disgusting  despotism.  Let  them  go  forth  into  a  war  equally 
glorious  against  ignorance,  the  most  effective  ally  of  these  traitors  and 
despots.  Thus  shall  they  achieve  a  victory  for  truth,  for  their  country, 
and  for  the  race  of  mankind,  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  through 
the  ages  to  come.  E, 


POLITICAL      ECONOMY.  —  VALUE 


If  I  take  up  a  new  lead-pencil  from  my  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  all  its  qualities,  I  shall  immediately  perceive  those  which 
are  visible  and  tangible.  The  pencil  has  length,  a  cylindrical  form,  a 
black  color,  is  hard  to  the  touch,  is  composed  of  wood  and  plumbago 
in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  has  the  quality,  when  sharpened 
at  the  end,  of  making  black  marks  upon  white  paper.  Are  then 
these,  and  such  as  these,  the  only  qualities  of  the  pencil  ?  No  !  It 
has  another  quality,  very  important,  which  is  neither  visible  nor  tan- 
gible, but  relative.  It  has  purchasing  power.  It  had  the  power 
of  purchasing  from  me,  two  hours  ago,  five  nickel  cents,  United  States 
currency ;  and  if  I  should  choose  to  take  it  back  to  the  store  where 
the  exchange  was  made,  it  has  doubtless  the  quality  still  of  being 
able  to  purchase  again  from  the  storekeeper  the  same  number  of  cents 
which  it  first  purchased  from  me. 

This  purchasing  power,  which  the  pencil  possesses  in  common  with 
all  other  articles  which  are  ever  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged,  is  Value, 
and  is  the  subject  of  political  economy.  Political  economy  is  the 
science  of  value,  and  of  nothing  else.  Wherever  value  goes  this 
science  goes,  and  where  value  stops  political  economy  stops. 

It  is  convenient  to  regard  value  as  a  quality  inhering  in  a  commodity 
or  service.  The  convenience  of  such  expressions  as  The  pencil  has 
value,  Gold  has  value,  is  so  great  that  science  will  not  consent  to 
forego  the  advantage  of  using  them,  even  though  they  be  liable  to 
mislead.     She  justly  prefers  to  make  her  language  intelligible  and 
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popular,  and  then  to  explain  precisely  what  she  means  by  it.  Strictly 
speaking,  value  is  not  a  quality  of  any  one  thing,  but  a  relation  which 
one  thing  holds  to  another  thing.  It  is  not  a  quality,  in  and  of  itself, 
of  gold,  but  a  relation  which  gold  holds  to  other  things  that  gold  will 
buy.  The  notion  of  value  is  not  conceivable  except  by  a  comparison 
of  two  things,  and,  what  is  more,  of  two  things  mutually  exchanged. 
Value  is  the  power  which  one  thing  has  of  purchasing  other  things. 
Five  cents  had  the  power  of  purchasing  my  pencil,  and  my  pencil  has 
the  power  of  purchasing  five  cents.  In  this  transaction  the  idea  of 
value  is  developed.  A  similar  transaction  first  introduced  that  idea 
into  the  world,  and  the  endless  succession  and  variety  of  such  trans- 
actions has  kept  the  idea  in  the  world,  and  will  keep  it  here  till  the 
end  of  time.  Value,  then,  speaking  strictly,  is  not  an  independent 
quality  of  the  pencil  any  more  than  it  is  an  independent  quality  of  the 
cents.  Both  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  value  of  either  can  be 
conceived  of.  The  value  of  the  cents  is  estimated,  is  measured,  by  the 
pencil ;  and  the  value  of  the  pencil  is  estimated,  is  measured,  by  the 
cents. 

This  is  a  simple  case  of  value,  but  it  is  not  the  simplest.  In  this 
case  there  is  an  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another  commodity; 
the  idea  of  value  is  instantly  developed,  and  we  say  that  the  pencil  is 
worth  five  cents,  or,  what  is  exactly  equivalent,  five  cents  are  worth 
the  pencil.  The  relation  between  the  two  purchasing  powers  is  ad- 
justed. This  is  the  common  case.  The  trade  of  all  past  ages,  and  the 
present  commerce  of  five  continents,  presents  us,  in  principle,  with 
nothing  different  from  this.  The  commerce  of  the  world  is  substan- 
tially barter,  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities ;  and, 
though  many  purchases  and  sales  may  intervene,  and  numerous  forms 
of  credit  may  come  in,  before  the  transaction  is  finally  closed,  these  do 
not  alter,  in  the  slightest  particular,  either  the  notion  of  value  or  its 
laws.  Each  repeated  purchase  and  sale  presents  us  over  and  over 
again  with  the  same  phenomenon,  namely,  the  estimated  relation  of 
two  purchasing  powers.     And  this  relation  is  value. 

The  simplest  case  of  value,  however,  will  throw  light  upon  the 
more  complex  ones,  and  will  be  found  to  include  them.  Two  farmers, 
who  are  neighbors,  find,  on  talking  over  their  expected  crops,  that 
one  has  more  hoeing  and  less  haying  this  year  than  usual,  and  the 
other  less  hoeing  and  more  haying.  A  says  to  B  "  Come  over  and 
help  me  hoe  in  June,  and  I  will  go  over  and  help  you  hay  in  July." 
B  agrees.  It  is  a  mutual  advantage.  And  so,  to  use  the  old  express- 
ion, which  is  better  here  than  any  scientific  terms  could  be,  they 
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CHANGE  WORKS.  B  docs  a  service  for  A,  and  A  does  a  service  for  B. 
The  two  services  balance  each  other.  They  are  mutually  exchanged 
one  for  the  other;  and  in  the  way  proposed  thus  to  exchange  them 
the  notion  of  value  is  conceived,  and  in  the  exchange  itself  value  is 
both  produced  and  measured.  B's  help  in  hoeing  is  worth  A's  help 
in  haying. 

This  exchange  of  one  service  for  another  service  presents  the  sim- 
plest case  of  value ;  and  I  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  while  I  attempt 
to  show  that  it  essentially  includes  all  other  cases.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  value  is  always  and  every  where  the  same  thing,  that  it  is  always 
and  every  where  the  relation  between  two  services  exchanged,  then 
will  political  economy  be  seen  to  possess  one  grand  characteristic  of 
the  great  sciences,  namely,  simplicity.  This  can  be  shown.  There 
are  only  four  cases  of  value  conceivable.  1st,  When  a  service  is  ex- 
changed for  a  service,  as  by  the  two  farmers  already  supposed.  2d, 
When  a  service  is  exchanged  for  a  commodity,  as  when  a  lawyer  gives 
his  client  counsel  and  receives  five  dollars  in  return.  3d,  When  a 
commodity  is  given  for  a  service,  as  in  the  last  example  reversed. 
4th,  When  a  commodity  is  exchanged  for  a  commodity,  which  is  the 
common  case  of  commerce.  Any  cases  of  value  which  do  not  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  come  under  any  of  these  four  will  be  seen,  after  all, 
on  reflection,  to  come  there.  For  instance,  I  buy  United  States  Five- 
Twenty  Bonds  for  legal  tenders.  It  is  commodity  for  commodity. 
The  bonds  give  me  a  claim  on  the  national  property.  So  with  a  mort- 
gage.    So  with  any  form  of  credit.     These  are  commodities. 

Now,  then,  what  are  really  exchanged  in  all  these  four  cases  are  mu- 
tual services.  The  client  with  five  dollars  in  his  pocket  is  just  as 
much  in  position  to  do  the  lawyer  a  service  as  the  lawyer  is  in  po- 
sition to  do  him  a  service  with  his  counsel.  The  counsel  is  servicea- 
ble to  the  client,  and  the  dollars  are  serviceable  to  the  lawyer,  and  so 
they  exchange.  Value  is  the  estimated  relation  between  the  two. 
And  just  so  with  commodities.  The  hatter  serves  me  with  a  hat,  and 
the  shoemaker  with  a  pair  of  boots,  and  I  serve  them  with  six  dollars 
each ;  or,  if  the  hatter  be  in  want  of  boots  and  the  shoemaker  of  a  hat, 
they  serve  each  other  with  their  respective  products.  In  every  case 
of  value,  therefore,  without  exception,  what  are  really  exchanged, 
whether  a  commodity  intervene  or  not,  are  mutual  services;  and  value 
is  then  produced,  and  only  then,  when  two  persons  are  in  position  to 
render  each  other  a  service;  and  the  respective  services  being 
rendered,  that  is,  exchanged,  and  the  balance  being  struck,  we  have 
the  value  of  one  expressed  in  the  other.  Springfield  Republican. 
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PATRIOTISM      AND      PARTISANSHIP, 


The  common-school  system  of  this  country  is  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  wisdom  of  centuries  has  been  employed  in  lay- 
ing its  foundations,  and  upon  these  has  arisen  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction which  is  the  grand  palladium  of  our  existence  as  a  free 
people. 

To  us  of  the  present  generation  this  rich  possession  comes  by  in- 
heritance ;  and  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  transmitting  it  in  its  highest  perfection  to  our  successors. 
We  gaze  with  delight  upon  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  super- 
structure, and  seldom  stop  to  inquire  whether  we  have  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge in  guarding  and  preserving  its  foundation-stones.  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  present,  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  our  obligations 
to  the  past,  and  our  responsibility  to  the  future. 

The  essential  and  central  idea  of  a  common  school  is  that  of  a 
school  for  instruction  in  branches  of  common  interest  and  profit,  and 
from  which  all  subjects  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  character  are  for 
ever  excluded.  Here  is  common  ground,  on  which  all  may  unite. 
Whatever  party  or  sect  may  have  the  ascendency,  it  occasions  no  con- 
flict or  disturbance  here,  so  long  as  we  abide  by  these  fundamental 
principles.  But  we  need  to  have  clear  and  well-defined  views  of 
what  these  principles  are.  The  line  between  subjects  which  are  ap- 
propriate in  the  school  and  those  which  have  no  place  there  should 
be  plainly  and  sharply  drawn. 

Our  common  schools  are  sustained  and  controlled  by  the  state. 
Out  of  this  relation  grow  duties  to  the  state  which  are  paramount  to 
all  others.  Whatever  else  may  be  neglected,  patriotism  and  love  of 
country,  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  government,  should  be 
thoroughly  and  constantly  inculcated.  Pupils  should  learn  \\hat 
treasures  of  blood  our  national  existence  has  cost.  They  should  study 
the  constitution  till  its  teachings  become  a  part  of  their  own  existence. 
They  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  when  the  government  is  in  peril 
no  personal  sacrifice  to  save  it  can  be  too  great. 

Lessons  of  patriotism  should  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  whose  names  adorn  the  pages  of  our  country's  history. 
Patriotic  sougs  are  no  where  more  appropriate  than  in  the  school-room. 
In  no  other  way  can  love  of  country  be  more  efi'ectually  or  more 
easily  taught  than  through  the  medium  of  song. 

Such  are  some   of  the  lessons  which   should  be   taught  in  every 
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school ;  and  the  teacher  who  neglects  to  impart  them  is  false  to  the 
trust  committed  to  him,  and  unworthy  of  the  name  he  bears. 

But  while  there  are  lessons  which  we  must  not  fail  to  inculcate  in 
the  public  school,  there  are  others  which  we  are  under  equal  obliga- 
tion to  avoid.  The  compromise  upon  which  our  school-system  rests, 
excluding  from  its  teachings  all  partisan  politics  and  sectarian  religion, 
is  a  solemn  contract  which  already  has  the  seal  of  centuries  enstamped 
upon  it.  He  who  wantonly  introduces  partisan  questions  in  the  pub- 
lic school  is  a  violator  of  this  contract,  and  his  influence  tends  directly 
to  undermine  and  destroy  our  whole  system  of  free  schools. 

Under  a  free  government  like  ours,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  parti- 
san views  and  opinions  will  often  be  brought  into  fierce  conflict,  and 
that  the  surges  of  political  parties  will  dash  violently  against  each 
other;  but  it  is  the  special  charge  of  teachers  and  school-ofiicera  to 
see  that  no  such  questions  are  ever  suffered  to  come  within  the  hal- 
lowed precincts  of  the  school-room.  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
public  schools  shall  be  employed  by  political  parties  for  the  inculca- 
tion of  partisan  sentiments,  then  will  our  beautiful  system  of  public 
instruction  sicken  and  die,  and  with  it  will  perish  the  brightest  hope 
of  our  free  republic. 

There  are  some  questions  upon  which  public  opinion  is  not  always 
the  same.  Questions  which  at  one  period  divide  political  parties 
may  at  another  period  be  questions  on  which  they  will  harmonize. 
The  rule  in  this  case  is  simple  and  obvious.  So  long  as  a  question  is 
generally  regarded  as  partisan,  so  long  should  it  be  excluded  from  the 
common  school ;  but  when  the  same  question  ceases  to  be  regarded  as 
partisan,  there  can  then  be  no  objection  to  its  introduction. 

The  obligation  of  the  teacher  to  exclude  partisan  questions  from 
the  school-room  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  upon  his  rights  and  du- 
ties as  a  citizen.  In  the  exercise  of  his  elective  franchise,  and  in  his 
relations  to  the  various  political,  religious  and  social  questions  that 
arise,  he  has  the  same  rights  and  the  same  obligations  as  every  other 
citizen,  and  should  act  with  the  same  freedom  and  independence,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding  and  judgment. 

W.  H.  Wells. 


The  ravage  of  war  as  to  human  life  is  exaggerated  in  almost  all 
minds,  and  is  never  so  great  as  it  seems  to  be.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
who  sicken  and  die  in  hospitals  would  have  sickened  and  died  at 
home ;  while  the  proportion  of  all  who  die  from  wounds  is  astonish- 
ingly small,  and  some  of  these  would  have  perished  by  accident  had 
they  remained  at  home. 
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MOTHER'S        THOUGHTS 


SiLKXT  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 

Where,  tell  me  whore,  are  my  little  ones  gone, 

That  used  to  be  playing  about  my  knee. 

With  their  noisy  mirth  and  their  boisterous  glee? 

Who  littered  the  carpets  and  misplaced  the  chairs, 

And  scattered  their  playthings  all  unawares; 

Who  called  for  their  suppers  with  eager  shout. 

And  while  they  were  getting  ran  in  and  out; 

Who  kept  all  the  apples  and  nuts  from  spoiling, 

And  never  saved  jackets  or  pants  from  soiling; 

Had  ever  a  want  and  ever  a  will 

That  added  a  care  to  my  heart,  until 

I  some  times  sighed  for  the  time  to  come 

When  they  'd  all  be  big  and  go  out  from  home. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 

There  are  no  little  faces  to  wash  to-night, 

No  little  troubles  for  mother  to  right. 

No  little  blue  eyes  to  be  sung  to  sleep, 

No  little  playthings  to  put  up  to  keep, 

No  little  garments  to  be  hung  on  the  rack. 

No  little  tales  to  toll,  no  nuts  to  crnck, 

No  little  trundle-bed  brimful  of  rollick. 

Calling  for  mamma  to  settle  the  frolic. 

No  little  soft  lips  to  press  me  with  kisses  — 

(Oh  !  such  a  sad,  lonely  evening  as  this  is!), 

No  little  voices  to  shout,  with  deliglit, 

"Good  night,  dear  mannna,  good  night,  good  night!' 

Silent  the  house  is;  no  little  ones  here. 

To  startle  a  smile  or  chase  back  a  tear. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 
Where,  tell  rac  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 
It  seemeth  but  yesterday  since  they  were  young: 
Now  they  are  all  scattered  the  world's  paths  among,- 
Out  where  the  great  rolling  trade-stream  is  flowing; 
Out  where  new  firesides  with  love-lights  arc  glowing; 
Out  where  the  high  hills  of  science  are  blending, 
Up  'mid  the  cloud-rifts,  up,  up,  still  ascending. 
Seeking  the  sunshine  that  rests  on  the  mountain. 
Drinking  and  thirsting  still,  still  at  the  fountain; 
Out  in  life's  thoroughfare  all  of  them  moiling; 
Out  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  striving  and  toiling. 
Little  ones,  loving  ones,  playful  ones,  all, 
That  went  when  I  bade,  and  came  at  my  call. 
Have  ye  deserted  me  ?    Will  ye  not  come 
Back  to  your  mother's  arms,  back  to  your  hom&? 
29 
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Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone  ? 

Useless  my  cry  is.     Why  do  I  complain  ? 

They  '11  be  my  little  ones  never  again  ! 

Can  the  great  oaks  to  the  acorns  return? 

The  broad  rolling  stream  flow  back  to  the  byrne  ? 

The  mother  call  childhood  again  to  her  knee. 

That  in  manhood  went  forth  the  strong  and  the  free  ? 

Nay,  nay,  no  true  mother  would  ask  for  them  back ; 

Her  work  nobly  done,  their  firm  ti'amp,  on  life's  track, 

Will  come  like  an  organ-note  lofty  and  clear. 

To  lift  up  her  soul  and  her  spirit  to  cheer ! 

And  though  the  tears  fall,  when  she 's  silent  and  lone. 

She  '11  know  it  is  best  they  are  scattered  and  gone. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone  ! 

Thy  will,  0  Father,  not  my  will,  be  done. 


Frances  D.  Gaqe. 


INDIAN       CLUBS      AND      CANNON      BALLS. 

A  FAMILIAR  TALK  WITH  A  BACHELOR  TEACHER. 


Health  is  the  vitil  principle  of  bliss, 

And  exercise  of  health.    In  proof  of  this, 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  sings  his  life  iiway, 

Soon  swallowed  in  disease's  sad  abyss: 
While  he  whom  toil  has  braced,  or  manly  play, 
lias  light  as  air  each  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day.  Thomsos. 

It  is  half-past  four,  and  school  is  out.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?  "I  shall  walk  down  to  the  post-office,  and  then  saunter  around 
till  tea-time ;  after  that,  read  till  I  go  to  bed."  But  you  need  the 
pure,  bracing  air  of  the  fields  to  revive  that  fine  manly  form  that  has 
been  moping  six  bright  hours  in  a  close  atmosphere.  Button  your 
coat  and  plunge  into  the  country,  nor  rest  until,  on  successive  occa- 
sions, you  have  traversed  every  road,  explored  every  prairie,  climbed 
every  hill,  and  bathed  in  every  creek,  for  miles  around.  "But  I  hate 
long  tours,  and  at  any  rate  get  tired  of  walking  by  myself."  Well, 
are  there  no  helpless  women,  no  war-widows,  in  your  neighborhood, 
whose  loneliness  demands  some  manly  hand  to  do  the  little  out-door 
chores  of  the  household?  Besides  the  exercise,  this  would  aff"ord  a 
fine  opportunity  for  the  operation  of  your  philanthropy;  charity,  you 
know,  begins  at  home,  not  among  the  Choctaws.  "  Ah  !  I  am  too 
modest  to  off"er  my  services  in  this  way;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
is  more  poetry  than  solid  satisfaction  in  working  for  other  people  for 
nothing."     I  see;  your  case  is  peculiar.     You  are  willing,  of  course, 
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to  admit  that  your  stout  frame  requires  some  regular  performance  to 
call  every  slumbering  muscle  into  action  from  head  to  foot.  Here 
are  two  plans  that  I  hope  will  commend  themselves  to  your  scholarly 
taste;  of  their  value  I  can  speak  from  experience. 

Go  to  the  wood-pile,  select  a  round  cord-stick  a  half-foot  in  diame- 
ter, saw  into  two  equal  pieces;  with  the  ax  make  a  suitable  handle  on 
each,  and  your  instruments  of  sport  are  complete.  Every  evening 
after  school,  taking  one  in  each  hand,  swing  them  around  you  in  every 
possible  species  of  gyration.  As  soon  as  the  perspiration  appears  on 
the  forehead,  desist  from  the  enjoyment,  as  the  dose  for  that  time  is 
complete.  Tlie  /Spectator  speaks  of  this  cure  as  known  in  ancient 
times. 

One  of  our  military  boarders  has  a  twenty-four  pounder  which  a 
wicked  rebel  carelessly  threw  at  him  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
Grasp  this  firmly  in  both  hands  (any  other  cannon-ball  will  do),  bend 
the  body  forward,  and  then  exert  your  utmost  power  to  give  the  mis- 
sile the  greatest  horizontal  projection.  Your  ambition  will  soon  be- 
come excited  to  see  how  many  feet  the  distance  will  be  increased  at 
each  effort. 

A  few  weeks'  steady  practice  with  these  deadly  weapons  will  have 
such  an  effect  in  strengthening  the  chest  and  enlarging  the  appetite 
that  a  second  cup  of  coffee  and  an  extra  piece  of  custard  will  become 
a  nightly  necessity.  W.  W.  D. 


THE      NATURAL      RESOURCES     OF     ILLINOIS.  — I. 


BT   C.  D.  VriLBEB. 


General  Geology. — The  geological  features  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois are  not  of  a  complex  character,  and  can  be  easily  described. 
Thorough  surveys,  made  by  D.  D.  Owen,  Dr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Worthen, 
and  the  recent  survey  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Natural-His- 
tory Society,  have  made  apparent  the  leading  facts  concerning  the 
natural  resources  of  nearly  every  county  in  our  commonwealth.  The 
whole  series  of  rock-formations  may  be  classified  and  arranged  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  series: 

I.  Lower  Silurian — 1.  Calciferous  sandstone,  100  feet  thick;  2. 
St.  Peters  sandstone,  150  feet;  3.  Galena,  or  Trenton  limestone,  300 
feet;  4.  Hudson-River  group,  100  feet.     II.    Upper  Silurian — 1. 
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Niagara  limestone,  300  feet.  III.  Devonian — 1.  Oriskany  sandstone, 
50  feet;  2.  Hamilton  group,  120  feet;  3.  Black  slate,  40  feet.  IV. 
Mountain  Limestone,  or  Sub-Carboniferovs  —  I.  Kindcrhook  group, 
100  feet;  2.  Burlington  limestone,  200  feet;  3.  Keokuk  limestone, 
100  fiet;  4.  St.  Louis  Limestone,  200  feet;  5.  Ferruginous  sand- 
stone, 100  feet;  6.  Chester  limestone,  250  feet.  V.  Carbonifer- 
ous—I.  Millstone  grit,  300  feet;  2.  Coal  measures,  9C0  feet.  VI. 
Tertiary — 1.  Clay  beds,  etc.,  200  feet.  VII.  Quaternary —I.  Al- 
luvium, 150  feet. 

The  entire  average  thickness  of  all  the  rock-formations  is  nearly 
4,000  feet.  The  general  dip  or  inclination  of  these  formations  in 
Northern  Illinois  is  toward  the  southwest,  giving  the  Silurian  di- 
visions to  this  part  of  the  state,  limited  by  a  line  drawn  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Chicago  and  lioek-Island  Railway.  Along  the  Missis- 
sippi Iliver  the  dip  is  east  and  west,  on  an  anticlinal  axis,  breaking  in 
two  parts  the  great  western  coal-field.  In  Southern  Illinois,  along 
that  portion  of  the  Ozaik  range  within  our  limits,  the  inclination  is 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  extensive  and  varied  inclination  of  our 
geological  formations,  caused  by  these  axes  of  elevation,  cut  through 
in  all  directions  by  our  large  river-system,  permits  an  easy  study  of 
our  rock,  mineral  and  coal  treasures.  Thus  the  Mississippi  River, 
from  Dunleith  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of  GCO  miles,  falls  320  feet,  cutting 
through  inclined  strata,  an  equivalent  of  over  3,000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Silurian  division,  or  region  of  quarries,  occupies  Northern  Il- 
linois, and  comprises  an  area  of  17,000  square  miles. 

The  Mountain  Limestone  district,  called  sub-carboniferous,  affording 
also  excellent  quarries,  occupies  the  western  part  of  the  state,  com- 
mencing a  little  above  Rock  Island  and  terminating  near  Golconda. 
Its  area  is  about  6,500  square  miles. 

The  Carboniferous,  or  Coal  district  proper,  covers  the  largest  portion 
of  the  state.  Its  area  is  35,000  square  miles,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing counties,  and  parts  of  counties,  the  coal  boundary  dividing  un- 
equally the  counties  bordering  on  the  coal-field  :  Rock  Island,  Henry, 
Mercer,  Knox,  Stark,  Bureau,  Putnam,  iMarshall,  Lasalle,  Grundy, 
Livingston,  Kankakee,  Will,  Iroquois,  Ford,  McLean,  Woodford, 
Tazewell,  Peoria,  Fulton,  McDonough,  Warren,  Hancock,  Adams, 
Brown,  Mason,  Cass,  Menard,  IMorgan,  Scott,  Sangamon,  Logan, 
Dewitt,  Macon,  Piatt,  Champaign,  Vermilion,  Edgar,  Douglas,  Coles, 
Clark,  Cumberland,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  Christian,  Montgomery,  Ma- 
coupin, Greene,  Jersey,  Madison,  Bond,  Fayette,  Clinton,  Marion, 
Clay,  Effingham,  Jasper,  Crawford,  Lawrence,  Wabash,  Richland,  Ed- 
wards, Wayne,  White,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Perry,  Wash- 
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ington,  St.  Clair,   IMonroe,   Randolph,   Jackson,   Williamson,   Saline 
Gallatin,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Hardin. 

The  general  railway  system  of  Illinois  intersects  or  passes  through 
different  parts  of  the  great  coal-field,  each  railroad  having  coal  sub- 
jacent, as  follows:  Illinois  Central,  372  miles;  Chicago  and  Roek- 
Islaud,  166  miles;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  228  miles  ;  Chi- 
cago and  Alton,  200  miles;  Logansport,  Peoria  and  Burlington,  108 
miles;  Great  Western,  192  miles;  Terre-Haute,  Alton  and  St.  Louis, 
175  miles;  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  140  miles. 

Coal  mining  has  just  begun  to  assume  importance.  The  principal 
mining  ojierations  have  been  confined  to  working  coal  in  ravines, 
either  by  stripping  off  the  upper  surface,  soil,  clay,  etc.,  or  by  drifting 
or  driving  lanes,  opening  laterally.  The  proximity  of  our  coals  to 
the  surface  permits  this  mode  in  all  parts  of  the  state  except  the  in- 
terior, where,  on  account  of  drift-beds,  the  coal  strata  are  from  200  to 
400  feet  below  the  surface.  The  average  depth  to  the  first  working 
bed  of  coal  does  not  exceed  50  feet.  There  are  four  strata  or  beds  of 
coal  in  various  portions  of  the  great  coal-field,  only  two  having  been 
worked  to  any  considerable  extent.  'J'he  following  section  of  the  shaft 
at  Lasalle  exhibits  the  coal-beds  —  their  thickness,  distance  apart,  and 
depths  from  surface:  1st  bed  —  6  feet  below  surface;  thickness,  6 
inches.  2d  bed  —  178  feet  below;  thickness,  5  feet;  8d  bed  —  235 
feet  below;  thickness,  G  feet.  4th  bed — oSo  feet  below;  thickness, 
4  feet.  The  distances  apart  arc  respectively  172  feet,  57  feet,  and  147 
feet.  Since  coal-seams  occupy  a  general  level,  like  a  floor,  the  depth 
at  which  any  given  seam  of  coal  may  be  found  can  be  usually  de- 
termined by  the  topography  of  the  country. 

The  principal  coal-shafts  are  located  at  Lasalle,  Braceville,  Fair- 
bury,  Sheffield,  Kewanee,  Colchester,  Alton,  Belleville,  Caseyville, 
Danville,  Duquoin,  and  St.  Johns.  Coal  is  also  extensively  mined  in 
ravines,  viz:  at  Morris,  Canton,  Bryant  Station,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
Murphysboro,  Peoria,  and  at  various  points  along  the  Vermilion  and 
Illinois  rivers.  The  total  amount  raised  from  the  mines  per  annum 
is  estimated  at  650,000  tons.  The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  and, 
judging  from  recent  discoveries  of  coal  in  new  localities,  we  shall  soon 
exhume  and  consume  1, COO, 000  tons  per  annum.  The  whole  amount 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  about  20,000,000  tons.  Great  Brit- 
ain, with  a  coal-field  one-third  as  large  as  ours,  consumes  each  year 
from  her  own  mines  80,000,000  tons.  France  6,COO,CO0  tons.  Bel- 
gium 10,000,000  tons.  It  is  easy  to  infer  the  future  importance  of 
our  coal-trade. 

The  Illinois  coal-field  is  estimated   bv  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers   to  con- 
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tain  1,277,500,000,000  tons !  The  Pennsylvania  coal-field  contains 
316,400,000,000  tons  !  All  the  coal-fields  of  North  America,  4,000,- 
000,000,000  tons  1  The  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  contain  190,000,- 
000,000  tons! 

The  economy  of  coal-burning  is  obvious  from  the  following  facts  : 
If  wood  cost  per  cord  $6,  and  coal,  per  ton,  $4.50,  the  latter  is  cheaper 
in  the  ratio  of  (J5  to  100  on  passenger  trains,  and  on  freight  trains 
in  the  ratio  of  71  to  100.  With  a  train  of  five  cars,  the  expense  with 
wood  as  fuel  was  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  mile;  with  coal,  one-half 
of  a  cent  per  mile.  In  the  yearly  statement  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  1860,  we  find  the  cost  of  running 
freight  engines  using  coal  was  $17.81,  and  the  same  using  wood 
26  60,  or  in  that  ratio  per  mile.  The  cheapness  of  coal  is  more  ap- 
parent, especially  in  manufacturing,  when  we  consider  its  power  to 
produce  a  large  amount  of  heat.  To  illustrate,  let  us  compare  the 
heating  power  of  several  combustibles:  seasoned  wood  will  yield 
2.567°  of  heat;  turf,  2.732°;  bituminous  coal,  4.082°;  anthracite 
coal,  4.170°;  coke,  4.352°.  For  domestic  purposes  the  economy  of 
coal  over  wood  is  still  greater. 

In  respect  to  quality,  the  Illinois  coals,  which  are  all  bituminous, 
compare  favorably  with  any  American  coals.  As  a  general  rule, 
preference  is  given  to  eastern  coals,  which  undergo  a  thorough  in- 
spection, cleaning,  etc.,  before  they  are  sent  to  market.  In  the 
Western  States  there  is  little  or  no  care  in  mining  :  hence  our  coals 
are  said  to  abound  in  sulphur  and  earthy  matter.  The  impurities  re- 
ferred to  can  be  easily  disposed  of  by  selecting  and  screening  at  the 
mines.  The  complaint,  however,  will  not  pass  away  until  we  bake  or 
coke  our  coals,  as  in  France  and  England.  This  can  be  done  in  large 
ovens,  made  for  the  purpose,  near  the  coal-markets.  The  cost  of 
making  excellent  coke  need  not  exceed  30  cents  per  ton.  We  must 
make  the  best  of  our  coals.  We  can  not  import  largely,  and  we  can 
not  change  or  mend  our  coal  strata,  but  we  can  make  them  meet  every 
want  —  smelting  ores,  driving  engines,  cooking,  heating,  etc. —  by  a 
simple  and  cheap  process.  They  will  serve  future  generations 
100,000  years,  and  then  not  be  exhausted. 

Very  careful  chemical  analyses  have  been  made  of  American  coals, 
and  the  following  results  have  been  obtained.  These  analyses  show 
that  we  have  a  number  of  beds  of  coal  in  this  state  which  equal,  in 
every  respect,  the  very  best  coals  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys. 
In  thickness  and  other  requisites  for  cheap  and  profitable  mining,  they 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  West,  and  there 
is  only  needed  enterprise,  capital,  and  energy,  to  develop  a  source  of 
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wealth  id  our  state  at  present  scarcely  thought  of,  and  which  is  in- 
calculable : 


Designation. 

ILLI.NOIS. 

Duquoia 

Murphysboro 

Danville  (Upper) 
«  (Middle 

"  (Lower) 

"  (Average 
Anvil  Roch  (Upper) 
•'  "  (Mid.llej 
«  "  (.Main 
"  "  (Little; 
Morris 

Little  Rock 

Lasalle  (Upper) 

«  (Middli^) 

"  (Lower) 

OHIO. 

Hammondsville... 

Mcintosh 

Brior  Hill 

Tallraailge 

Chippewa 

Bolivar 

PENNSTLVASIA. 

Pittsburg 
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Darlington 


Distance 

from 
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From 

Cleveland 

lUO 

100 
80 
40 
60 
75 

101 

102 


Tliickness 

Fixed 

of  Seam. 

Carbon. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

« 

10 

61.20 

3 

06 

57.30 
53.40 
56.80 
55.60 

57.90 

4 

54.45 

8 

04 

54.40 

5 

04 

59.00 

3 

60.40 
57.20 
57.40 
54  40 

4 

CO.OO 

5 

64.00 

3 

06 

48.00 

4 

51.08 
65.60 

t 

06 

44.87 

4 

06 

61 .21 

4 

06 

53.40 

4 

06 

54.05 
50.22 

6 

44.93 
64.40 

10 

17.27 

Hygrom. 
Moisture. 


Volatile 
Matter. 


38.20 
43.20 
44.40 
33.20 


7.60 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
11.00 
10.40 
8.60 
12.00 
12.00 
10.40 


29.60 
32.55 
33.60 
36.00 


23.00 
32.50 
25.00 
29.00 
29.00 


36.76 
33.20 
34.72 


4.50 
3.40 
2.80 
11.20 

3.50 
11.00 
9.00 
2.50 
4.00 
8.00 
9.20 
4.18 
3.00 
6.00 
11.40 

2.47 
5.20 
lli.39 
2  79 
2.28 
3.06 
2.73 

7.07 
2.04 
48.00 


Blaney. 


.Silliman  jr. 
Blaney. 


Blaney. 


Newberry. 

Blaney. 

Newberry. 

.Mather. 
Newberry. 


Johnson. 

IManey. 

Newberry. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDrCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE.  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX  3930.) 


Multiplication  and  Division. —  Multiplication  is  a  result  of 
addition,  and  should  be  illustrated  by  it.  Give  the  pupil  two  objects; 
give  him  two  more  :  he  will  see  that  he  has  four  in  all,  or  that  two 
taken  twice  equals  four  —  two  times  two  are  four.  Now  give  him  two 
more.  2-|-2-)-2r=G,  or  three  times  two  are  six.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  multiplication  of  larger  numbers  may  be  illustrated.  When  the 
child  is  taught  that  three  times  two  are  six,  the  fact  that  two  times 
three  are  six  may  be  illustrated,  also,  and  the  two  facts  may  be  learned 
together  :  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  value,  and  by  asso- 
ciation will  assist  to  remember  each  other. 

After  the  six  objects  have  been  given  to  the  pupil,  ask  him  to  lay 
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them  on  the  table  in  two  places,  putting  an  equal  number  in  each 
place.  He  does  so,  and  perceives,  what  he  has  already  learned,  that 
three  taken  twice  equals  six,  or  that  three  is  contained  in  six  two  times. 
If  he  puts  them  down  in  three  places  in  the  same  way,  he  will  perceive 
that  two  taken  three  times  equals  six,  or  that  two  is  contained  in  sis 
three  times. 

These  four  processes  are  so  closely  related  as  to  form  parts  of  the 
same  whole.  Arranged  in  tabular  form,  they  would  be  as  follows :  2 
X3rr=6,  3X2=G,  6^3=2,  6-^2=3.  This  relationship  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  multiplication  and  division  be  taught  in  connection. 
If  any  of  our  friends  have  taught  them  in  this  way,  we  would  like  to 
know  the  results  of  their  experience.  Discarding  the  table  of  ones, 
the  tables  of  both  rules,  as  far  as  the  tens  inclusive,  may  be  arranged 
in  forty-five  such  groups. 

The  teacher  of  elementary  classes  in  numbers  should  continually 
bear  in  mind  that  the  surest  present  progress  and  future  advancement 
can  be  secured  by  giving  short  lessons  and  by  constant  application  of 
what  is  already  known.  While  learning  multiplication,  be  sure  that 
the  pupils  lose  none  of  their  familiarity  with  addition  and  subtraction. 
In  their  future  study  they  will  have  to  apply  their  knowledge  of  these 
elementary  processes,  and  familiarity  with  them  should  be  so  great  that 
they  will  not  take  the  mind  from  the  general  plan  of  a  solution.  Such 
application  will  not  only  secure  readiness,  but  a  greater  interest  in  the 
study.  Such  exercises  as  the  following  may  be  presented  with  profit, 
either  by  being  previously  written  upon  the  blackboard  or  by  being 
given  orally  at  the  time  of  recitation  ;  they  may  be  recited  from  slates, 
or  orally:  3-[-5  +  6— 2 -^4.=  ?  6  +  7  +  5-- 3x4— 2— 6^8=  ? 
There  is  a  tendency  to  give  such  combinations  too  rapidly  and  to  cm- 
brace  too  large  numbers.  This  practice  discourages  many  of  the  class, 
and  the  good  efiFects  of  the  exercise  arc  lost  to  those  who  stand  in  great- 
est need.  Better  that  the  exercise  be  adapted  to  scholars  below  the 
average  ability  of  the  class  than  above  it. 

Solutions.  —  66  {Dec.  1863).  ''Find  three  square  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  such  that  if  from  each  its  root  be  subtracted, 
the  three  remainders  shall  be  squares." 

"Let  the  three  required  squares  be  denoted  by  x*,  25x',  and  49x'; 
then  we  must  make  x'— X-:=G...[1J  ;  25a;'— 5x-r=Q...[2] ;  49x-'— 

7a:r=[]]...[3].     Assuming  a;" — .r=^'a;-...[4],  there  results  x=:-- , 

...[5].     Substituting  this  value  of  a:  in  [2]  and  [3],  we  have  to  make 

25  5  ,_,       r,,-,  49  7  r-i       r^n 
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performing  the  subtraction,  and  rejecting  the  square  denominator,  it 
only  remains  to  make  5/+20=n... [8];  7p'^42=\j...[9].  These 
two  expressions  are  evidently  squares  when  J5=ztl ;  putting,  there- 
fore, p=?—l,  they  become  5r/'— 10^+25=n"-[10]  j  7(f^Uq-^ 
49=^n...[ll].      Assuming  5q''—10q-^'2b=(mq~by=m^q''—Wmq 

-f-25,  we  find  q^^     ~" — ^  ...[12].  Substituting  this  value  of  ^  in  [11], 
0 — wi 

it  becomes  7 1  —,^ s— j  — 1^{— r 3— ) +'*9=Q...[13j;  or,  per- 
forming the  subtraction,  and  multiplying  by  the  square  denominator,  we 
shall  have  to  make  49m'— 140m=+350m^— 700m+1225=[:]...[14]. 
Assuming  the  last  expression  =^  (Im^ — 10m— 35)'=49??i* — I4O771' — 
390m'+700?n-f  1225,  we  get  m=|fi...[15]  ;  but  in  order  that  x  may 
be  positive,  we  must  have  (if  in  be  also  positive)  m>^  and  <^1,  or 

854071* 
>-5.       Putting  m=n-\-l^,  expression  [14]  becomes  49n*4- — n^ — ■ 

,  83195n'  ,  22705900n  ,  1561435225     ^       .  .      ,,  .        ^ 

+-1369-+  -5-0653-  -  +  -T87^T6]-=°-     ^""""^  *^"  '^^''''' 

324870n  ,  39515> 


f^  a  I  324870n  ,  39515\^_ 


4Q  4      4541180n^     llQ9382900934190n'    22705900n    1561435225 

H      4I773—  "^  ""^388882451201      ^"T0653"  ^     1874161 

^  J    ,         ,     ,.  1041989731  ,  ,  „„ 

we  find,  by  reduction,  n=—  gg^y^Q^gg  ;     and  m=n-\-l^  = 

ililf f  lilii-     '^^^^  value  of  m,  being  greater  than  *  and  less  than 

unity,  will  satisfy  the  conditions  :     .-.  q^    ^     — ^—== 

30406368007946339 -2  1080.    71 /y 1  17973  5  9572736253397511   . 

453HT^g373 530557318  591  J    -F 1  ^ 4 5 3 57^53 7 3 5 3 OffS 7 3TH 5?T  " 

lipn^P        -r' ('2  3  4  08  1  44  148847429327839  18468  5  92674  19  3422  5  281V 

nence,      .-C  — l.2oT"776457T5T4075T¥g04"2^2BTggT)99g25T353230Tg(J>'  f 

2Rr* C^  170407207442  3^7  1466391  95923429633709671  126405^^ 

^OX    —^[^  -20T77ff427T5T4  07ST"g6043928T96^59g2  5T3  53230TB0  J  » 

AQ^Sf /  1_A3_8_5_7  0JL9J>  4J_9_3_2  0_0_5J!J)ji8_7_4JL9_2_8  OJ  4_8_7JJL3A3_9p_7  6_9  6_7^^ 

lujiy  \^  201775427  15140  7  81  96  0  4  v!  928  1959  9  90  2  51353230150  /    ' 

The  above  value  of  a;  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms." 

Remark.  This  solution  was  effected  by  Prof  Daniel  Kirkwood,  of 
Indiana  State  University,  twenty-four  years  ago  this  month.  This  is 
the  26th  of  the  Miscellaneous  Diophantine  Questions  in  the  first  Lon- 
don Edition  of  J.  R.  Young's  Algebra,  where  erroneous  answers  are 
given.  Mr.  Ward,  the  American  Editor,  having  noticed  this  fact, 
omitted  the  problem,  stating  in  a  note  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find 
true  numbers  of  any  moderation  to  satisfy  the  conditions,  unless  neg- 
ative answers  be  admitted.  Prof.  K.  says  this  solution  "  cost  me  much 
labor";  and  that  after  he  had  completed  it,  ''  I  learned  that  the  quest- 
ion had  been  previously  solved  in  the  Mathematical  Companion.'^ 

DeKalb  Centre,  III.,  ylj^riJ  25, 1864.  JAMES  MATTESON. 

Solved  also  bv  M.  J.  V. 
30 
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76.  "ic^4-?/  =  378...[l],  a;+z/'^  =  308...[2]."  Transposing,  a-'=r 
378— 2/...[3],  ?/'=308— ar...[4].  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  second 
members  of  [3]  and  [4]  are  squares  in  fact,  if  not  in  form.  Hence 
the  greatest  integral  square  in  378  must  be  the  value  of  a;*=19^.  .-.  378 
-~19^=n=y.  The  greatest  integral  square  in  308  is  17  ;  .-.  308— 
17^=19=a;.  I  believe  this  method  of  solution  will  do  when  x  and  y 
are  whole  numbers.  J.  M. 

In  the  September  number  of  1863  will  be  found  another  solution  for  examples 
similar  to  the  above. 

81.  Let  X  represent  A's  portion  of  the  beef,  400 — x  B's  portion,  y 
-j-1  the  price  of  A's  part,  and  y  the  price  B  paid.  By  the  conditions 
of  the  question,  a;y-]-a:==1000  cents. ..[1],  and  400j/— .Tyn=1000  cents 

...[2].     From  [1],  x=^^;    substituting  this  in  [2],  400y— ^^?^ 

=:1000.  Clearing  of  fractions,  transposing,  and  dividing  by  100,  4y* 
— H5y=10.  Completing  square  and  extracting  root,  y=4.5495  cents, 
2/4-1=5.5495  cents,  a;=5i|i'yO5=180.1951bs.  a.  l. 

Also  by  0.  S.  W. 

83.  If  I  lose  5  per  cent,  in  weighing  out  my  sugar,  I  lose  ^g  of  the 
whole  weight;  .-.  I  virtually  receive  credit  for  only  i^  of  what  I  buy. 
I  lose  10  per  cent,  or  j'jj  by  bad  debts.  I  get  returns  from  y^^j  of  2§ 
=  ^l^  of  what  I  buy.  Now  14  per  cent,  of  12  cents  =  1.68  cents,-)- 
12  cents=13.68  cents.  If  ig^  of  a  pound  bring  13.68  cents,  1  pound 
will  bring  f  0^  of  13.68  cents,  =  16  cents,  Ans.  o.  s.  w. 

The  second  portion  of  the  answer  to  the  77th  problem,  in  the  April  number, 
should  read  "  It  will  be  a  mixed  circulate  whenever  2  or  5  appears  as  a  factor  in 
the  denominator  in  conjunction  with  some  other  number  or  numbers." 

The  answer  to  the  82d  problem  was  sent  in  by  0.  S.  W.  too  late  for  last  number. 

Problems. —  88.  If  I  arrange  the  numbers  from  1  to  9801  inclu- 
sive in  a  square  diagram,  in  such  a  way  that  the  sums  of  the  figures 
in  the  different  rows,  vertical,  horizontal,  or  of  either  of  the  diagonal 
rows,  shall  be  equal,  what  is  the  sum  ?  o.  s.  w. 

89.  Given  x'^-\-y^=::Vd,  and  x*-\-y*=d7,  to  find  x  and  y.  M.  j.  v. 

90.  If  f  of  16  be  10,  what  will  f  of  24  be  ?  j.  c.  d. 

91.  There  is  a  vessel  1  foot  deep,  and  its  length  is  twice  its  breadth. 
Its  capacity  is  4^  cubic  feet.     What  are  its  length  and  breadth  ? 


The  dark  races  of  men  have  less  nervous  sensibility  than  the  whites. 
They  are  not  subject  to  nervous  disease;  they  sleep  soundly  when 
sick,  nor  does  any  mental  disturbance  keep  them  awake.  The}''  bear 
surgical  operations  much  better  than  white  people. 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Department  of  Pubuc  Ixstructiox.   ) 
Springfield,  III.,  May  20.  1864.      / 

OFFICIAL    OPINIONS    ON    THE    SCHOOL-LAW. 

Dismissal  of  Teachers. —  School-Directors  may  dismiss  a  teacher 
from  employment  before  the  expiration  of  the  school-term,  without 
procuring  from  the  School-Coinuiissioner  a  revocation  of  the  teacher's 
certificate.  The  mere  possession  by  the  teacher  of  a  certificate  of 
qualification  gives  him  no  right  to  claim  employment  of  a  school- 
board,  but  is  simply  a  legal  permission  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
public  schools,  subject  always  to  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  em- 
ployes, to  wit,  the  board  of  directors.  Conditional  to  a  teacher's  em- 
ployment, it  is  required  that  he  be  possessed  of  good  moral  character, 
that  he  be  competent  to  perform  the  work  assigned  him,  that  he  be 
diligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  that  the  government 
which  he  exercises  over  his  pupils  be  characterized  by  kindness  rather 
than  severity.  If,  after  his  employment,  it  be  discovered  by  the 
directors  that  he  is  incompetent  to  teach,  negligent  of  his  duties,  cruel 
in  his  administration,  or  immoral  in  conversation  and  deportment,  the 
law  will  justify  his  immediate  dismissal,  on  the  ground  of  unjitness  to 
teach.  The  same  reasons  which  justify  his  dismissal  by  the  directors 
would  justify  the  revocation  of  his  certificate  by  the  commissioner, 
provided  those  reasons  involve  an  inevitable  disqualification  for  his 
work.  In  such  case  the  certificate  should  be  revoked.  But  it  does 
not  truly  follow  that  because  a  teacher  is  unqualified  to  teach  a  school 
of  certain  grade  he  is  not  qualified  to  teach  one  of  a  different  and 
lower  grade.  While  unfitted,  from  a  deficiency  of  learning,  or  from 
a  want  of  experience,  for  the  duties  required  of  him  as  teacher  of  a 
superior  school,  he  may  be  sufiiciently  qualified  to  teach  an  inferior 
one.  His  failure  to  answer  the  expectations  of  his  employers  and  the 
public  in  the  higher  position  should  constitute  no  bar  to  his  admission 
to  a  lower  position. 

Directors  may  procure  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  by  means  of  the 
revocation  of  his  certificate,  though  they  need  not  apply  to  the  com- 
missioner. If  application  be  made  to  the  commissioner,  and  that  of- 
ficer, being  satisfied  of  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  course,  does 
revoke  the  certificate  of  the  teacher,  such  revocation  involves  a  dis- 
mi.ssal  from  the  school,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  dismissal  from  the  profess- 
ion of  teaching.     But  directors  are  not  required  to  pursue  such  a 
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dilatory  course  ia  ridding  the  district  of  an  incompetent  teacher. 
They  may  dismiss  him  at  once  and  directly,  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility.    Their  power  to  do  so  is  plainly  conferred  in  Section  48. 

School-Commissioners  and  the  Government  License. —  It  is  held 
that  school-commissioners  are  not  required  to  procure  a  government 
license  to  qualify  them  to  sell  school-lands  at  public  auction.  They 
are  not  auctioneers,  in  the  sense  of  the  license  law.  "  Every  person 
shall  be  deemed  an  auctioneer  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  offer  property  for  sale  to  the  highest  and  best  bid- 
der." A  court  of  law  would  hardly  hold  that  a  school-commissioner 
is  by  occupation  an  auctioneer,  who  is  only  required  incidentally  and 
at  wide  occasions  to  cry  off  to  the  highest  bidder.^  school-lands  which 
may  come  to  sale  under  his  administration.  If  any  other  person  than 
the  school-commissioner,  however,  should  be  employed  to  sell  school- 
lands  at  public  auction,  he  would  require  a  license  for  so  doing.  In 
other  words,  when  the  school-commissioner  does  not  in  person  cry  off 
the  lands,  but  employs  another  to  attend  to  the  business  for  him,  the 
person  so  employed  should  be  a  licensed  auctioneer. 

Tenure  of  office  of  Township  Treasurer. —  Township  treasurers 
hold  their  office  by  appointment  from  the  board  of  trustees.  The  law 
is  as  follows.  Section  32  :  "  Said  Board  [of  Trustees]  shall  organize 
by  appointing  one  of  their  number  president,  and  some  person,  who 
shall  not  be  a  director  or  member  of  the  board,  township  treasurer, 
who  shall  be  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board.  The  said  president  and 
township  treasurer  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  during  the  term 
for  which  the  board  of  trustees  by  which  they  are  appointed  shall 
have  been  elected,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  until 
their  newly-appointed  treasurer  has  given  bond,  as  required  by  this 
act."  It  is  held,  under  this  law,  that  the  term  of  office  prescribed  for 
the  township  treasurer  is  limited  to  two  years.  I  assign  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  treasurer  holds  his  office  by  precisely  the  same  tenure  as 
does  the  president  of  the  board ;  but 

2.  It  is  the  rule  and  practice  of  boards  of  education,  and  all  similar 
boards  or  bodies  corporate,  where  one  or  more  of  the  members  go  out 
of  office  annually  or  at  stated  periods,  to  organize  aneio  as  often  as 
new  members  are  elected. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  the  board  involves  the  appointment  of  its 
officers,  as  president,  clerk,  and  treasurer. 

4.  That  the  appointment  of  treasurer  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the 
business  of  organization  is  expressly  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  law : 
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"  Said  board  shall  organize  by  appointing  one  of  their  number  presi- 
dent, and  some  person  [not  of  their  number]  township  treasurer." 

5.  If  it  be  required  that  the  board  organize  at  the  end  of  each 
elective  term  (two  years),  the  requirement  is  not  satisfied  unless  a 
treasurer  be  appointed,  since  such  appointment  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  business  of  organization  —  as  much  so  as  the  appointment  of  a 
president. 

If  these  reasons  be  valid,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  board  of  trustees, 
not  only  to  appoint  a  treasurer  at  the  expiration  of  each  elective  term, 
but  to  require  of  the  officer  so  appointed  the  execution  of  a  new  bond 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  By  disregarding  this  duty  much 
irregularity  and  infidelity  of  official  conduct  has  resulted,  and  in  some 
instances  very  considerable  losses  have  been  sustained  by  the  town- 
ship. Cases  have  been  reported  to  this  department  where  the  incum- 
bent of  the  treasurer's  office  has  held  over  for  a  period  of  many  years, 
and  an  inspection  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  township  has  disclosed  the 
fact  of  carelessness  and  official  mismanagement  and  dishonesty  with 
reference  to  the  school-moneys  of  tlie  township,  as  well  as  the  add- 
itional fact  that  the  sureties  had  either  died  or  removed,  leaving  the 
township  without  redress.  True,  it  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  their  treasurer  at  least  semi-annually;  but  it  is  believed 
that  this  duty  is  much  neglected,  and  that  the  monetary  interests  of 
the  township  are  confided  for  a  long  term  of  years,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  to  the  control  and  management  of  the  treasurer,  without  even 
so  much  as  an  official  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  his  administration. 
The  regularity  of  succession  in  the  office  of  treasurer,  as  contemplated 
in  this  article,  and  as  provided  for  in  the  law,  \^ould  more  eflFectually 
guard  the  township  against  pecuniary  losses,  by  compelling  a  biennial 
auditing  of  the  treasurer's  accounts. 

In  providing  that  the  treasurer  shall  continue  in  office  '  until  his 
successor  shall  be  appointed,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  ', 
the  law  does  not  give  countenance  to  the  holding-over  policy,  by 
which  the  same  officer  is  continued  in  place  for  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  legitimate  term,  but  simply  proposes  a  provisional  remedy 
for  a  contingency  which  may  some  times  arise,  to  wit,  the  failure  for 
impossible  reasons  to  appoint  the  officer  at  the  precise  time  that  the 
term  of  appointment  expires.  It  is  simply  a  legal  permission  for  the 
incumbent  to  continue  in  place  until  another  may  be  qualified,  in 
cases  where  immediate  appointment  may  be  impracticable,  thus  guard- 
ing against  the  utter  vacation  of  the  office.  To  construe  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  as  sanctioning  the  continuance  in  office  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  of  one  who  may  happen  to  be  treasurer  is  unfair, 
illegitimate,  and  absurd.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  that  the  treas- 
urer shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure  as  does  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees — for  two  years,  and  no  longer. 

Of  course  a  board  of  trustees  may  reappoint  to  the  office  of  treasurer 
the  same  person,  and  such  reappointing  entirely  satisfies  the  law. 
But  in  every  such  case  a  new  bond  should  be  required. 

JOHN  P.  BROOKS,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 
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Patriotism  and  Partisanship. —  We  hope  our  readers  will  not  overlook  the  ar- 
ticle with  this  caption  in  this  number.  It  is  from  the  lately  published  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  Mr.  Wells  since  he  has  been  in  Chicago,  aitd  more  especially  for 
the  last  two  years,  it  will  look  very  like  an  extraordinary  piece  of  special  pleading. 
Read  the  article  carefully  through,  and  see  if  it  is  not  a  feeble  effort  to  prove  an 
axiom  by  whitewasliing  it. 

The  Superintendent  sets  up  the  man  of  straw  who  has  troubled  his  dreams  so 
long,  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down, —  and  to  show  how  patriotic  he  is.  He 
is  the  same  unwelcome  individual  whom  he  has  snuifed  afar  off  whenever  he  has 
been  upon  his  travels, —  in  the  school-room,  upon  the  street,  and  in  the  institute, 
and  who  is  quite  likely  some  day  to  be  the  'Old  Man  of  the  Mountain',  from 
whose  troublesome  presence  he  will  strive  vainly  to  rid  himself,  lest  he  be  borne 
down  to  destruction. 

^'■Pupils  should  learn  what  treasures  of  blood  our  national  existence  has  cost." 
^'' They  should  be  taught  to  feel  that  when  the  government  h  in  peril  no  personal  sacri- 
fice to  save  it  can  be  too  greaf^  Certainly :  but  when  it  is  sought  to  make  a  practi- 
cal application  of  these  teachings  by  personally  enlisting  the  children  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  Sanitary  Fair,  for  instance,  as  they  have  been  in  St.  Louis,  to  the  great 
pecuniary  advantage  of  the  fair  no  less  than  to  the  profit  of  the  children  them- 
selves, by  making  them  feel  that  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  war,  thus  developing  the  love  of  country,  and  teaching  loyalty  and  patriotism 
as  such  pitiful  verbiage  as  this  extract  would  never  be  able  to  do, —  then  frown 
down  and  stifle  such  attempts  as  partisan  in  character.  What  have  children  to 
do  with  loyalty,  if  it  is  to  be  exhibited  in  aiding  sanitary  fairs? 

"  Lessons  of  patriotism  should  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  lives  of  illustrious  men 
whose  names  adorn  the  pages  of  our  country's  history."  Agreed:  but  if,  in  teaching 
history,  in  speaking  of  the  momentous  period  when  the  two  opposing  systems, 
Freedom  and  Slavery,  were  in  the  same  year  planted  on  our  soil,  at  Plymouth  and 
Jamestown,  the  teacher  proceeds,  as  he  can  not  help  doing  if  he  discharge  his 
duty,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  those  opposing  forces,  and  traces  the  present 
war  to  the  clash  between  them, —  then  he  is  introducing  partisan  questions  into 
the  school-room,  and  the  misdemeanor  must  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  article,  and  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
djne  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  disgrace  and  belittle  prominent  teachers  in 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  it  not  an  astounding 
fact  that  no  teacher  has  ever  yet  been  accused  of  introducing  political  questions 
into  his  school-room,  nor  has  any  complaint  ever  been  made  of  its  having  been 
done  ? 

"7Vte  teacher  who  neglects  to  impart  these  lesso7is  is  false  to  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  unworthy  of  the  name  he  bears."  Yes:  but  the  man  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  wrote  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  at  Rockford  owes  his  failure  to  secure  an  election  as  principal 
of  one  of  the  city  schools  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  those  resolutions;  though  in 
all  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  or  a  teacher  he  was  confessedly  head  and 
shoulders  above  every  other  applicant  for  the  position. 

"  The  obligation  to  exclude  partisan  questions  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  upon  hi.t 
rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen.  In  the  exercise  of  his  elective  franchise  "  etc.,  etc.  Cev- 
ta'inly  not:  but  what  then  could  induce  a  man,  an  American  citizen,  in  these 
times,  to  live  in  a  city  eight  years  without  exercising  that  right?     Oh,  Mr.  Su- 
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perintendcnt  Wells,  if  in  these  eight  years  you  had  been  always  found  standing 
up  manfully  for  the  right ;  if  your  voice  had  ever  condemned  wrong  ;  if  you  had 
not  alienated  the  able,  outspoken,  fearless  men  on  your  corps  of  teachers, —  the 
only  men  whose  friendship  and  respect  were  worth  any  thing  to  you,  because  they 
were  the  only  ones  who  would  dare  to  defend  you, —  by  failing  to  render 
them  your  cordial  support  whenever  they  deserved  it ;  if  you  had  voted 
oftener  and  written  less  such  articles  as  this;  if  both  your  friends  and  your 
enemies  had  known  where  to  find  you,  you  would  now  hate  fur  more  of  one  and 
less  of  the  other,  and  you  would  not  have  been  forced  to  take  from  your  pocket 
your  report,  and  point  to  this  article  as  a  vindication  of  your  patriotism;  while 
your  friends  would  have  been  spared  the  mortification  last  summer,  when  you 
were  nominated  for  President  of  the  National  Association,  of  being  obliged  to 
vouch  for  your  loyalty  to  save  you  from  defeat.  And  in  the  days  to  come,  when 
the  man  who  has  spent  the  most  money  and  done  the  most  seivice  for  the  cause, 
and  yet  has  not  shouldered  a  musket,  will  have  hard  work  to  justify  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  children  for  staying  at  home,  how  little  worth  will  be  the  apology 
of  him  who  can  point  only  to  such  shallow  expressions  as  these,  as  his  only  record 
in  his  country's  behalf  in  this  time  of  her  great  peril. 

A  Burst  from  Got.  Andrew. —  It  does  n't  always  pay  to  lead  governors'  mes- 
sages, but  Gov.  Andrew's  last  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  will  amply  repay 
a  second  reading.     It  closes  with  the  following  eloquent  strain : 

"The  heart  swells  with  unwonted  emotion  when  we  remember  our  sons  and 
brothers,  whose  constant  valor  has  sustained  on  the  field,  during  neaiiy  three 
.years  of  war,  the  cause  of  our  country,  of  civilization  and  liberty.  Our  volunteers 
have  represented  Massachusetts,  during  the  year  just  ended,  on  almost  every  field 
and  in  every  department  of  the  array  where  our  flag  has  been  unfurled.  At  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort  Wagner,  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  Knoxville,  and  Chattanooga  —  under  Hooker,  and  Meade,  and  Banks,  and 
Gilmore,  and  Rosecrans,  and  Burnside,  and  Grant  —  in  every  scene  of  danger  and 
of  dut)',  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  on  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Rio  Grande  —  under  Dupont,  and  Dahlgren,  and  Foote,  and 
Farragut,  and  Porter  —  the  sons  of  Massachu.setts  have  borne  their  part,  and  paid 
the  debt  of  patriotisQi  and  valor.  Ubiquitous  as  the  stock  they  descend  from, 
national  in  their  opinions  and  universal  in  their  sympathies,  they  have  fought 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of  all  sections  and  of  every  extraction.  On  the 
ocean,  on  the  rivers,  on  the  land,  on  the  hights  where  they  thundered  down  from 
the  clouds  of  Lookout  Mountain  the  defiance  of  the  skies,  they  have  graven  with 
their  swords  a  record  imperishable. 

"The  Muse  herself  demands  the  lapse  of  silent  years  to  soften,  by  the  Influence 
of  time,  her  too  keen  and  poignant  realization  of  the  scenes  of  war  —  the  pathos, 
the  heroism,  the  fierce  joy,  the  grief  of  battle.  But,  during  the  ages  to  come, 
she  will  brood  over  their  memory.  Into  the  hearts  of  her  consecrated  priests 
will  breathe  the  inspirations  of  lofty  and  undying  beauty,  sublimity,  and  truth,  in 
all  the  glowing  forms  of  speech,  of  literature,  and  plastic  art.  By  the  homely 
traditions  of  the  fireside  —  by  the  head-stones  in  the  church-yard,  consecrated  by 
those  whose  forms  repose  far  off  in  the  rude  graves  by  the  Rappahannock,  or 
sleep  beneath  the  sea  —  embalmed  in  the  memories  of  succeeding  generations  of 
parents  and  children,  tlu;  heroic  dead  will  live  on  in  immortal  youth.  By  their 
names,  their  character,  their  service,  their  fate,  their  glory,  they  can  not  fail: 

"  'TUej'  never  fail  who  die 
lu  a  great  cause ;  the  blocli  may  soak  tUeir  gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun,  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  pates  and  castle  walls; 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
Elapse  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom. 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  Fekedom.' 

"The  Edict  of  Nantes,  maintaining  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Huguenots,  gave 
lustre  to  the  fame  of  llenry  the  Grand,  whose  name  will  gild  the  pages  of  philo- 
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sophic  history  after  mankind  may  have  forgotten  the  martial  prowess  and  the 
white  plume  of  Navarre.  The  great  Proclamation  of  Liberty  will  lift  the  ruler 
who  uttered  it,  our  nation,  and  our  age,  above  all  vulgar  destiny. 

"The  bell  which  rung  out  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  found  at  last  a 
voice  articulate  to  '  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  It  has  been  heard  across  oceans,  and  has  modified  the  senti- 
ments of  cabinets  and  kings.  The  people  of  the  old  world  have  heard  it,  and 
their  hearts  stop  to  catch  the  last  whisper  of  its  echoes.  The  poor  slave  has 
heard  it,  and  with  bounding  joy,  tempered  by  the  mystery  of  religion,  he  worships 
and  adores.  The  waiting  continent  has  heard  it,  and  already  foresees  the  fulfilled 
prophecy,  when  she  will  sit  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled,  by  the 
genius  of  universal  emancipation. 

"  I  know  not  what  record  of  sin  awaits  me  in  the  other  world.  But  this  I  do 
know,  that  I  never  was  so  mean  as  to  despise  any  man  because  he  was  poor,  be- 
cause he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was  black." 

It  is  more  to  the  honor  of  a  man  to  have  written  that  last  sentence  than  to  be 
governor  even  of  Massachusetts. 

P.  R.  Spencer  died  at  his  residence,  in  Geneva,  Ohio,  April  IG,  aged  63  years. 

The  deceased  was  the  author  of  the  far-famed  '  Spencerian '  system  of  Penman- 
ship, which  for  over  40  years  has  claimed  his  almost  undivided  attention.  He 
was  born  in  Greene  county,  New  York,  and  moved  to  Ohio  in  his  boyhood,  while 
that  country  was  new.  Here  he  established  himself  in  his  profession,  and  while 
industriously  engaged  as  a  teacher,  became  also  an  excellent  historian,,  a  good 
speaker,  and  a  poet  of  acknowledged  ability.  But  his  chief  acquisition'  in  this 
line  was  the  poetry  of  motion  and  form  as  embraced  in  his  excellent  system  of 
writing,  which  has  already  become  the  standard  for  business  writers  throughout 
the  country. 

A  man  of  conscientious  life;  intelligent,  kind,  companionable,  he  had  an  ex- 
tended circle  of  personal  friends,  who  will  moiirn  his  loss  with  deep  sincerity. 

Wm.  D,  Ticknor,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  the  well-known  Boston 
publishers,  died  at  Philadelphia,  April  10.  He  had  arrived  on  the  6th,  in  com- 
pany with  Hawthorne,  the  author,  and  during  a  ride  took  a  severe  cold  which  re- 
sulted in  congestion  of  the  lungs.  He  was  upward  of  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  in  tlie  publishing  business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  firm  was 
originally  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  but  was  changed  several  years  ago  to  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  when  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  establishment, 
became  a  partner.  Mr.  Ticknor  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  'Life  of  Prescott'.  He  was  an  excellent  man  of  business, 
and  universally  beloved  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  Treasurer  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  was  always  present,  and  looked  forward  to  its  meetings  as  his  annual 
vacation.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  family.  One  son  is  in  the  army.  The  eldest 
son,  Howard  Ticknor,  who  has  been  in  the  establishment  since  he  graduated  at 
Harvard,  will  probably  be  the  future  representative  of  the  family  in  the  firm  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author,  died  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  May 
19.  He  had  been  in  poor  and  failing  health  for  some  tinte,  and  while  traveling 
with  ex-President  Pierce  had  reached  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  stopping  for  a 
few  days.  He  retired  at  night  with  no  signs  of  sudden  failure,  and  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  born  in 
Salem,  and  would  have  been  sixty  years  old  had  ho  lived  till  July  4.  He  was  best 
and  widest  known  as  an  author,  a  charming  essayist,  an  original  awd  fascinating 
novelist;  and  as  a  writer  of  pure,  undefiled  English  he  had  few  if  any  superiors 
in  this  country.  The  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Blithedale  Romance,  The  Marble  Faun,  The  Life  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  his  last  book,  Our  Old  Home,  sketches  of  his  life  in  England 
during  his  consulate.  He  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  a  new  novel,  which 
he  left  unfinished.     Many,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,   will  mourn  the  loss 
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of  tlie  accomplished  raan  of  letters  ;  but  at  this  time,  when  all  our  energies  are 
bending  in  one  direcrtion,  the  regret  and  grief  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  is 
not  and  can  not  be  what  it  would  have  been  had  Mr.  Hawthorne  ever  expressed  a 
word  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  in  which  we  are  fighting,  or  manifested  any  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  our  national  integrity. 

The  State  Superintkndkxcy. —  Our  readers  can  judge  from  the  tenor  of  the 
articles  in  the  Editor's  Table  last  month,  how  much  satisfaction  we  have  in  being 
able  to  announce  the  nomination  by  acclamation  of  Mr.  Bateman  for  State  Su- 
perintendent by  the  Union  State  Convention,  which  met  at  Springfield,  May  25. 

Only  two  men  were  mentioned  as  candidates,  either  of  whom  would  have  filled 
the  position  with  honor  to  himself  and  with  satisfiction  to  the  profession.  Our 
editorials  last  month  were  dictated  by  no  disrespect  for  Mr.  Eberhart's  abilities, 
or  ill-feeling  toward  him,  as  he  well  understands.  He  was  our  second  choice,  and 
would  have  received  our  hearty  support  if  Mr.  Bateman  had  not  been  a  candi- 
date. To  his  honor  be  it  said,  for  it  show?  that  he  had  the  welfare  of  the  cause 
at  heart,  he  withdrew  his  name,  as  indeed  he  had  assured  us  beforehand  he  would 
do,  as  soon  as  lie  saw  that  Mr.  Bateman  was  the  unmistakable  choice  of  the  pro- 
fession throughout  the  state.  Though  he  will  not  be  our  next  Superintendent,  he 
has  gained  a  victory  which  will  be  worth  something  to  him  some  day. 

The  New  Gymnastics. —  We  lately  dropped  into  the  Academy  of  the  New  Gym- 
nastics on  Randolph  street,  Chicago,  so  successfully  conducted  by  Messrs  0.  W. 
and  J.  E.  Powers  during  the  past  winter,  to  witness  the  operations  of  one  of  the 
evening  classes.  Some  fifty  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  present,  and  as  many  visit- 
ors. The  movements  were  executed  with  skill,  and  with  an  evident  enjoyment 
which  never  in  our  experience  attached  itself  to  the  old  system. 

Finding  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  the  Messrs.  Pow- 
ers have  organized  the  'Northwestern  Normal  Institute'.  The  institution,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  will  be  in  fuH  operation  the  coming  summer, 
and  will  afford  abundant  facilities  for  the  most  thorough  training  in  gymnastics. 

The  Chicago  Museum. —  Teachers  and  others  coming  to  the  city  should  not  re- 
turn without  visiting  the  Chicago  Museum,  on  Randolph  street,  near  Clark,  now 
under  the  mangement  of  J.  H.  Wood  &  Co. 

In  these  days  of  object-lessons,  they  will  find  there  materiah  for  instruction 
which  are  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  teachers  of  Chicago  have  during  the 
last  winter  visited  it  with  their  entire  classes,  as  aftbrding  them  the  most  interest- 
ing and  satisfactory  method  of  giving  the  instruction  required.  The  museum  of 
natural  history  contains  some  two  hundred  thousand  objects,  many  of  them  very 
rare.  To  these  attractions  are  always  added  others  which  change  from  week  to 
week.  The  proprietors  have  also  fitted  up  an  excellent  lecture  hall  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  unexceptionable  dramatic  exhibitions.  The  only  piece  yet  introduced  is 
thegreat  moral  drama  called  the  '  Ticket-of-Leave  Man  '.  It  has  been  on  exhibition 
six  weeks  with  no  diminution  of  interest.  Conveying  a  lesson  which  can  not  be 
mistaken,  of  a  high  moral  tone,  unexceptionable  in  words  or  acts,  this  drama 
will  do  good  to  all  who  see  it,  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  for  every  teacher  iu 
the  state  to  do  so.  It  would  form  a  most  interesting  basis  for  a  morning's  moral 
lesson. 

Y  Drych. —  Newyddiadur  Cenedlaethol  at  Wasanaeth  Cenedl  y  Cymry  yn  y 
Talaethau  Undig.  Cjhoeddedig  bob  dydd  Sadwrn,  dros  y  Perchenog,  gan  T.  Y. 
GriflBths,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Telerau:  I  dderbynwyr  unigol  yn  uurhyw  le  o  fewu 
terfynan  y  Talaethau  Unedig  a'r  Tiriogaethau,  §2.0(»  y  flwyddyn  yn  mlaen  Haw. 
Gellir  dechreu  y  tanysgrifiad  gydag  unrhyw  Rifyn  yn  nghorff  y  flwyddyn. 

A  newspaper  came  to  us  the  other  day  bearing  the  caption  which  heads  this 
item,  and  printed  throughout  in  the  curious  language  indicated  by  the  above  ex- 
tract, which  is  its  business  announcement. 

What  to  make  of  it  we  did  not  know  until  on  the  last  page  we  stumbled  upon 
the  following:  "Y  Drych,  The  Afirror,  the  only  Welsh  newspaper  published  on 
the  American  continent."  etc.    It  boasts  a  circulation  of  three  hundred  thousand. 

31 
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Michigan. —  The  next  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  commencing  July  5th.  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickaid,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  Wisconsin,  is  to  deliver  an  address. 

The  people  of  Northville,  Michigan,  are  erecting  a  substantial  brick  school- 
house,  to  cost  about  seven  thousand  dollars.  It  will  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
fall  term,  when  they  will  want  an  experienced  teacher  to  take  charge  of  their 
school.  Our  friend  G.  A.  Brown,  under  whose  excellent  management  the  school 
now  is,  intends  leaving  with  the  present  term. 

Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Geologist  of  that 
state,  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Societe  de  Geologique  de  France, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  eminent  geologists  Messrs.  DeLesse  and  Manton. 

We  spent  one  day  of  our  recent  vacation  in  visiting  some  of  the  schools  of 
Detroit,  in  company  with  their  efficient  superintendent,  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  Esq.  The 
system  which  Mr.  Sill  has  introduced,  not  only  in  each  individual  school,  but  in 
the  whole  educational  plan  of  the  city,  has  already  produced  very  marked  im- 
provement. Of  many  excellent  things  we  saw  during  our  visit,  the  one  that  im- 
pressed us  most  favorably  was  that  neither  teachers  nor  superintendent  took  a 
minute's  time  from  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day  because  of  our  presence. 
Every  where  was  faithful,  earnest  work,  such  as,  if  continued,  and  encouraged  as 
it  deserves,  will  ere  long  place  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  on  a  level  in  point  of 
excellence  with  those  of  any  city  East  or  West.  The  people  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  the  amount  paid  for  the  general  care  of  their  educational  interests  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  of  the  public  money  that  can  be  made. 
The  Board  of  Education  have  made  a  slight  increase  in  teachers'  salaries,  and 
are  striving  to  find  means  for  a  further  and  still  greater  increase.  These  war- 
times and  high  prices  demand  it  of  those  in  charge  of  schools  generally. 

From  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  University,  just  issued,  we  gather  these 
items:  The  first  class  graduated  in  1845,  numbering  eleven.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  nine  hundred  ninety-nine  graduates,  distributed  among  the  va- 
rious departments  as  follows:  Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  472 ;  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  374;  Law,  163.     Of  this  number  there  are  now  living  935. 

This  institution  has  a  large  and  efficient  corps  of  professors,  an  endowment  suf- 
ficiently large  to  defray  current  expenses,  and  a  splendid  geological  cabinet  and 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts.  Its  library  numbers  about  12,000 
volumes.  w. 

New  York. —  Columbia  College  is  about  to  follow  the  example  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  department,  to  be  called 
a  school  of  applied  sciences — the  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  and  em- 
bracing analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  lithology,  and  the  formation  of  metallic 
veins,  geology,  palaeontology,  machines,  mining,  mining  legislation,  etc.  As  a 
first  step,  the  trustees  are  now  organizing  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy. 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  has  just  been  reelected  for  the  tenth  time  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  During  the  past  year  the  Board  voluntarily 
raised  his  salary  to  12500. 

From  the  State  Superintendent's  Report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1863,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  school-districts  in  the  state  is  11,734;  of 
school-houses,  11,763,  of  which  216  are  log.  The  amount  expended  for  sites  and 
for  building  and  repairing  sites  was  —  in  the  cities,  §242,547.53;  in  the  rural 
districts,  $186,961.40,  making  during  the  last  ten  years  for  these  purposes  $6,322,- 
988.68.  The  libraries  contain — in  the  cities,  93,656  volumes;  in  the  rural  districts, 
1,078,748.  The  total  amount  expended  for  libraries  was  $29,465.65  ;  for  apparatus 
$133,206.20.  The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one  was — in  the  cities,  453,798;  in  the  rural  districts,  903,249; 
total,  1,357,047.  The  total  attendance  was  886,815 ;  the  average  school-year 
in  the  cities  was  between  ten  and  eleven  months;  in  the  rural  districts 
seven  months  and  eleven  days.  The  cities  paid  their  teachers  $1,294,871.65; 
the  rural  districts,  $1,431,015.02;  total,  $2,725,886.67 ;  the  total  amount  raised 
for  all  school-purposes  was  $2,095,910.08.  The  number  of  male  teachers  em- 
ployed was  6,394;  of  females,  19,819. 
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The  number  of  pupils  in  the  New-York  Deaf-and-Dumb  Institution  was  819, 
sixty-six  of  whom  were  admitted  during  the  year. 

lu  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  were  145  pupils,  71  males  and  74  females.  Dur- 
ing the  year  30  have  left  by  graduation  and  otherwise.     There  are  20  teachers. 

In  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  were  140  pupils  of  every  grade  of  idiocy. 

The  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  children  have  been  faithfully 
carried  out.     The  current  expenses  of  these  schools  for  the  year  were  |;5,077.19. 

The  State  Normal  School  (D.  H.  Cochran  Principal)  has  had  279  pupils  in  at- 
tendance, and  has  graduated  60.  Their  average  age  is  22  years,  and  they  have 
taught  an  average  period  of  8^  months  before  entering  school. 

Fifty-live  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  the  only  one  less  than  two 
weeks  in  length  being  one  week.  One  was  six  weeks,  and  two  four  weeks.  The 
aggregate  number  of  teachers  present  was  9,027.  The  largest  number  at  any  In. 
stitute  was  at  Jamestown,  Chautauque  county,  584 ;  the  least  at  Warrensburgh,  52 

Maine. —  The  state  has  accepted  from  F.  0.  J.  Smith  the  estate  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  primary  agricultural  college.  The  officers  of  Waterville 
College  have  obtained  subscriptions  amounting  to  $30,000  during  the  winter  in 
aid  of  the  college.  E.  P.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  has  been  elected  orator  for  the 
coining  commencement. 

The  number  of  children  in  Maine  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one 
years  is  234,775;  the  number  of  school-houses  3827. 

New  Hampshire.—  Prof.  Daniel  J.  Noyes,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  secured 
$5,000  in  Concord  by  subscription,  for  the  use  of  that  college.  It  is  thought  this 
amount  will  be  increased  sufficiently  to  endow  a  professorship,  to  be  called  the 
Concord  professorship. 

The  new  high-school  building  in  Concord  has  just  been  dedicated.  It  cost 
$25,000. 

Vermont. —  An  annuity  of  $1,200  was  lately  presented  to  Dr.  Lord,  late  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College,  chiefly  through  the  eiforts  of  Ex-President  Pierce, 
with  whose  views  of  slavery,  etc.,  the  doctor's  letter,  accepting  the  gift,  indicates 
cordial  sympathy. 

Edccation  in  France. —  The  report  of  the  condition  of  the  French  Empire,  for 
1863,  which  was  recently  laid  before  the  legislative  body,  gives  us  important  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
There  are  at  present  82,135  primary  schools,  or  16,136  more  than  in  1848.  There 
are  4,731,946  scholars  in  all,  nearly  a  million  more  than  in  1848,  or  a  quarter  of 
the  whole.  The  36,499  communes  provided  with  means  of  instruction  comprise 
41,426  public  and  free  schools,  special  for  boys,  or  mixed  as  to  the  sexes,  of  which 
37,892,  numbering  2,145,420  pupils,  are  directed  by  lay  teachers;  3531,  number- 
ing 982,008  pupils,  are  taught  by  Romish  ecclesiastics.  It  is  estimated  in  their 
report  that  more  than  600,000  children  are  without  the  means  of  education. 
Other  authorities  estimate  the  number  at  a  much  higher  figure. 

Large  numbers  of  the  ecclesiastical  teachers  appear  t(f  be  sadly  deficient  in 
moral  fitness  for  their  positions.  No  less  than  124  of  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  have  been  brought  to  trial  for  immoralities  and  indecencies,  and  the  number 
of  condemnations  among  the  ecclesiastics  has  been  five  to  one  of  lay  teachers. 
The  government  authorities  are  seeking  to  impress  the  country  with  the  truth 
that  money  expended  in  schools  is  so  much  saved  on  prisons,  in  illustration  of 
which  this  report  sliows  that  while  the  scholars  have  increased  more  than  a  million 
since  1848,  crime  has  diminished  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  In  one  department  where 
the  schools  are  usually  full,  the  prisons  have  frequently  been  empty. 

The  Opbdoii  Nativnale,i\\e  Siede,  and  the  Temps,  are  just  now  incessant  in  their 
efforts  to  stir  up  the  public  to  demand  improvements  in  the  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  its  extension  to  every  child  in  the  Empire.  Their  programme  is 
radical  and  thorough.  They  demand  that  education  shall  be  universal,  gratuit- 
ous, and  obligatory,  and  none  of  the  teachers  shall  be  ecclesiastics.  These  points 
are  urged  with  eminent  ability  and  tact  in  these  powerful  Paris  journals.     The 
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Monde,  one  of  the  best  of  the  ultra-montane  Romanist  journals,  has  recently  un- 
dertaken to  controvert  the  theory  of  liberal  education,  but  the  argument  and 
glowing  popular  feeling  are  evidently  on  the  other  side,  and  the  belief  is  confi- 
dently expressed  that  the  light  of  universal  education  will  soon  illume  the  whole 
mass  of  the  French  people. 

Apparatus  sent  to  Eoropkan  Exhibitions. —  In  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  Danish  Minister,  and  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  direction  of 
Governor  Buckingham,  a  collection  of  school-apparatus,  embracing  the  articles 
manufactured  by  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Company,  at  Windsor  Locks,  and 
those  made  by  other  manufacturers,  or  used  in  the  common  schools  of  Connecti- 
cut, has  been  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Copenhagen  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
schools  of  the  North,  and  the  educational  convention  to  be  held  next  May. 

Not  Resigned. —  James  W.  Sheahan,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Post,  and  biographer  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  hiiS7iot  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Board.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  twice  reelected  for  the 
next  three  years  during  the  last  two  months.  We  can  imagine  a  worse  calamity 
to  the  schools  of  Chicago  than  to  deprived  of  Mr.  Sheahan's  valuable  services. 

Resigned. —  The  Editor  has  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Moseley 
School,  Chicago,  and  will  hereafter  be  found  at  the  rooms  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  No.  4  Clark  street,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  cashier. 

Popularity  of  Webster. —  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  published  by  G. 
&  C.  Merriam,  met  with  unprecedented  success  at  the  New-York  trade  sales,  6000 
copies  selling  at  duplicating  prices.  This  firm  generously  contributed  twenty-five 
Webster's  Dictionaries  to  the  Brooklyn  Fair,  which  sold  for  $162. 

A  NEW  publishing  firm  has  just  been  formed  in  New  York  by  Henry  0.  Hough- 
ton, of  the  famous  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  and  M.  M.  Hurd,  who  has  just  re- 
tired from  the  firm  of  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. — 
Dec.  31,  1863.  Or. 

By  balance  in  treasury $36  05 

"   Receipts  from  annual  membership  fees 134  00 

$170  05 

Br. 

To  paid  by  order  of  the  Auditing  Committee $44  00 

Balance  in  the  trea.surv 126  05 

170  05 

JAMES  P.  SLADE,  Treasurer. 

Married. —  In  Chicago,  May  2d,  1864,  at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tuttle,  Mr.  Eugene  Akin,  formerly  Principal  of  School  No.  12,  and 
Miss  Abbie  C.  Boynton,  all  of  Chicago. 

In  Chicago,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Fowler,  March  7th,  1864,  George  W.  Latimer, 
of  Detroit,  and  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Keith,  of  the  Ogden  School,  Chicago. 

At  Harlem,  by  Rev.  H.  N.  Bishop,  April  2Uth,  Mr.  Ethan  Crandall,  and  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Hand. 

Died. —  In  Chicago,  March  9th,  of  diphtheria,  George  Northend,  aged  1  year 
and  3  months;  and  on  the  10th,  of  typhoid  fever,  Fanny  Clark,  aged  6  years  and 
3  months,  only  children  of  George  and  Adaline  C.  Sherwood. 

In  Chicago,  March  14th,  Emma  F.  Chamberlain,  wife  of  Benjamin  R.  Cutler, 
Principal  of  Washington  School,  aged  23  years  and  8  months. 

In  Chicago,  May  6th,  of  consumption,  Sophia  Jane  Marshall,  aged  23  years, 
late  Head  Assistant  in  the  Skinner  School. 

In  Chicago,  May  17,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Raw-son,  sister  of  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Esq., 
and  for  several  years  teacher  in  the  Brown  School. 
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MisCKNATiON.— Wickod  people  there  are  in  Rhode  Ishind.  Not  content  to 
gratify  their  desires  without  obtruding  them  upon  the  public  attention,  certain 
persons  have  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  for  a  charter  of  The  Amalgama- 
tion Company  I  Legalized  miscegenation,  nielaleukalion,  amalgamation  !  Shade 
of  Roger  Williams,  what  next ! 

March  at  the  head  of  the  ideas  of  your  age,  and  then  these  ideas  will  follow 
and  support  you.  If  yo\i  march  behind  them,  they  will  drag  you  on  ;  and  if  you 
march  against  them,  they  will  certainly  prove  your  downfall.        Louis  Napoleon. 
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Illinois  Natural-History  Society. —  The  Second  Volume  of  Transactions  is 
now  being  printed.  It  will  contain  300  i)ages,  and  will  be  beautifully  illustrated 
with  engravings  on  stone.     The  following  are  among  the  articles: 

1st.  Prof.  Turner's  address  on  Education,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Museum. 
2d.  Dr.  George  Vasey's  new  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  Illinois.  3d.  Origin  of  the 
Prairies,  by  Prof  Alexander  Wincliell.  4th.  Trees  in  Winter,  by  Dr.  Frederick 
Brendel,  with  fifty  illustrations.  5th.  B.  D.  Walsh's  papers  on  Entomology.  6th. 
Natural  Resources  of  our  Commonwealth,  by  C.  D.  Wilber.  7th.  The  Avalanche 
of  the  Ocean,  by  Prof.  Tuiner.  8th.  Limits  of  Aborescent  Vegetation  in  Illinois, 
by  Dr.  Vasey.  "9th.  New  Theory  of  Respiration,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall.  10th.  The 
Illinois  Coal-Fields,  by  C.  D.  Wilber,  with  forty  illustrations.  11th.  Chess  and 
Wheat.  12th.  Miscellaneous  Papers.  13th.  Secretary's  Report.  14th.  Curator's 
Report. 

An  extra  number  of  copies  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
State  Natural-History  Society  will  be  printed,  enabling  persons  who  are  not 
members  to  obtain  copies  of  tills  important  volume.  Although  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials, lithographing,  printing,  paper,  etc.,  is  exceedingly  large,  the  work  will  be 
offered  at  $1.50  per  single  copy.  To  clubs  of  five  or  more  subscribers,  the  price 
will  be  f  1.00  per  copy.  Charges  prepaid  by  mail  or  express.  The  subjects  are 
such  as  particularly  interest  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  West,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  society  to  provide  useful  in- 
formation for  the  people,  by  promptly  subscribing  for  this  volume.  The  engrav- 
ings are  from  Sliober's  lithographic  establishment,  Chicago.  It  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  August  1st.  Copies  of  the  first  volume  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary. 

The  number  of  specimens  added  to  the  Museum  since  June  25th,  1863,  is  4,000, 
including  plants,  fossils,  minerals,  and  cry.stals.  A  large  and  splendid  collection 
of  casts  of  rare  fossils,  from  European  Museums,  has  just  been  received.  The 
society  is  free  from  debt,  and  is  rapidly  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
founded.  The  next  Annual  Meeting  takes  place  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
21st  anil  22d,  1864.      Address       c.  D.  -VVILBER,  !<ec.  lu..  Natitral-IIistort  Societt, 

Box  385,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

State  Normal  University. —  The  present  school-year  at  the  Normal  University 
closes  on  Friday,  .Time  24th,  1864.  The  next  term  commences  Monday,  September 
5th,  1864.  It  is  important  that  all  students  of  the  University  should  commence 
with  the  first  day  of  the  term.  The  Annual  Examination  of  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment will  commence  on  Tuesday,  June  21st,  and  continue  until  Thursday  evening, 
June  23d.  The  class  in  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  will  be  examined  on 
Thursday.  Commencement  exercises,  Friday,  June  24th,  commencing  10  o'clock 
A.M.  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies  Thursday  evening.  Model  School 
closes  on  Wednesday,  June  22d.  Examination  of  classes  in  the  Model  School 
taught  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  department,  Tuesday,  June  21st.  Examin- 
ation of  cla.sses  taught  by  the  permanent  teachers  of  the  Model  School,  Wednes- 
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day,  June  22d.     During  the  examination   of  both   departments,  the  session  will 
commence  at  8:45  a.m.,  and  close  at  2:30  p.m.         RICHARD  EDWARDS.  Principal. 
Normal,  Illinois,  Mat  23, 1864. 
P.S. — The  Northwestern  Musical  Academy,  under  some  of  the  best  instructors 
in  the  country,  will  open  in  September,  with  Profs.  Fargo  and  Palmer  as  Principals. 


Teachers'  Institute  at  the  State  Normal  University. —  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
a  Teachers'  Institute  at  the  Normal  University,  beginning  on  Monday,  August 
1st,  1864,  and  continuing  four  weeka,  provided  seventy-Jive  teachers  mil  promise  to 
be  present. 

The  time  will  be  devoted  — 

1.  To  a  thorough  drill  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  of 
study. 

2.  To  practical  .discussions  upon  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  school-room,  in- 
cluding discipline,  organization  of  schools,  philosophy  of  instruction,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  To  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  teacher  under  the  law. 

4.  To  drill  and  discussion  upon  such  other  topics  as  may  be  thought  useful  and 
appropriate. 

The  exercises  will  be  conducted  mainly  by  the  instructors  of  the  University, 
each  of  whom  will  devote  an  hour  each  day  to  the  Institute.  But  the  services  of 
eminent  educators  in  other  parts  of  the  state  will  ahso  be  secured.  Constant  and 
thorough  work  will  be  expected  of  the  members.  There  will  be  no  expense  ex- 
cept for  board,  which  can  be  had  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University  for 
$3.00  per  week.  All  earnest  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  near  and  remote, 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Every  friend  of  the  enterprise  is  solicited  to 
forward  to  the  undersigned,  at  Normal,  Illinois,  all  tlie  names  known  to  him  of 
persons  who  will  promise  to  be  present,  together  with  their  post-ofBce  address. 
The  letters  must  reach  this  place  by  June  20th,  in  order  that  notice  of  the  Insti- 
tute, if  it  is  to  be  held,  may  appear  in  the  July  number  of  the  lUino'is  Teacher. 
In  addition  to  the  notice  in  the  Teacher,  circulars  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  send- 
ing names  to  the  undersigned,  in  case  the  requisite  number  of  names,  75,  is  re- 
ceived. Teachers  of  Illinois,  it  is  left  to  you  to  say  whether  this  Institute  shall 
be  held,  and  whether,  if  held,  it  shall  be  successful. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Principal  State  Normal  University. 

Chicago. —  The  summer  term  of  the  public  schools  opened  May  2. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  May  3. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Briggs,  as  Principal  of  the  Moseley  School,  was 
offered  and  accepted,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Slocum  was  transferred  from  the  Kinzie 
to  the  Moseley  to  supply  the  vacancy. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  May  11,  at  which  Mr.  Samuel  K. 
Martin,  of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Kinzie.  The  regular  monthly 
Institute  was  held  May  14.  The  exercises  opened  by  singing  'America'.  Mr. 
Wells  reports  no  progress  in  procuring  an  invitation  from  any  city  for  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Association.  Five-minute  speeches  were  listened  to  from  Mr, 
Meserve  on  'Position';  Mr.  Welch  on  'Teaching  the  Multiplication  of  9s'; 
Mr.  Porter  on  'Self-Reporting';  Mr.  Noble  on  'Position  and  Manners';  and 
Mr.  Stone  on  'Moral  Instruction'.  Section  One  elected  Mr.  Heywood  chair- 
man, to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Briggs,  and  discussed 
the  subject  of  Spelling.  Section  Two  listened  to  a  Reading-Class  from  the 
Jones  School,  Miss  Perkins  teacher.  No.  3 — Miss  Stowc,  of  the  Skinner,  an 
exercise  on  'Colors';  Mr.  Blackman,  a  few  remarks  on  the  'Use  and  Abuse  of 
the  Voice'.     No.  5  —  Methods  of  employing  pupils  in  Tenth  Grade. 

The  Common  Council,  not  recognizing  the  validity  of  the  late  election  of 
members  of  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  May  16  elected  Messrs.  J.  H.  Foster,  J, 
W.  Sheahan,  C.  N.  Holden,  L.  Brentano,  and  D.  S.  Wentwoith  ;  the  latter  in 
place  of  H.   T.   Steele  ;   the  rest  being  reelected. 

Mr.  Martin  having  declined  the  principalship  of  the  Kinzie,  the  Board  held  a 
second  special  meeting  May  21,  at  which  Mr.  Ira  S.  Baker  was  elected. 
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The  resignation  of  Mr.  Morton  Culver,  Principal  of  No.  12,  was  offered  and 
accepted,  and   Mr.  Jeremiah  Mahoney   was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Superintendent  reported  his  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  asking  which  set  of  new  members  he  should  notify,  and  whether 
he  was  to  regard  the  Tribune,  or  the  Times,  as  the  corporation  newspaper. 
As  if  there  were  any  question  as  to  what  the  decision  would  be.  The  Times 
truly  called  it  '  a  stupid  query  '. 

Certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  were  voted  to  I.  S.  Baker,  Charles 
Chaisgrem,  Mark  Bailey,  and  L.  E.  Parker. 

Hancock  Coc.my  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  in  the  town  of  Augusta,  commencing  April  llth,  and  continued 
four  days. 

The  exercises  were  interesting  and  profitable  ;  about  fifty  teachers  participated 
in  them.  In  the  absence  of  C.  H.  Case,  Esq.,  the  School-Commissioner,  Geo.  W. 
Batchelder,  Esq.,  the  1st  Vice  President,  presided. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Hiird,  on  'Our  Systems  of  Education  '; 
Rev.  E.  N.  Bartiett,  on  'The  Model  Teacher';  Rev.  W.  A.  Chamberlain,  on  'Re- 
ciprocal Duties  of  Parent  and  Teacher'.  Exercises  were  conducted  by  F.  C. 
Crane,  A.  S.  Wcstcott,  Mi.'ss  Anna  Gray,  E.  V.  Bartiett,  Miss  Mertic  Compton, 
and  others.  The  programme  was  very  full  and  varied,  and  the  Institute  must 
have  been  most  successful.     There  are  live  teachers  in  Hancock  countj'. 

Lkk  and  Whiteside  Institute. —  This  combination  of  talent  met  in  Goldman's 
Hall,  Ainboy,  Lee  county,  on  Monday,  April  4,  and  continued  until  Thursday 
night.  Mr.  Atherton,  Commissioner  of  Lee,  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Wall  Secretary. 
Writing  was  conducted  byScribner;  Grammar,  by  Messrs.  White,  Phinney,  and 
Smith;  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  McGibeny  ;  Written,  by  Atherton  and  Russ ;  Pri- 
mary Teaching,  by  Savage ;  Spelling,  by  Thomas ;  History  and  Composition,  by 
Davis. 

On  Thursday,  the  last  night,  the  citizens  of  Amboy  generously  gave  us  a  free 
festival  at  the  Passenger  House.  Royal  refreshments  were  followed  by  toasts  and 
elegant  utterances  of  wit  and  reason. 

We  were  favored  with  lectures  during  the  session  by  Wilber,  Edwards,  Lyon, 
and  Eberhart.     Good  essays,  of  home  manufacture,  interspersed  the  drills. 

For  a  mere  county  Institute,  the  number  in  attendance  was  very  large  — 115  of 
our  beloved  brethren  being  enrolled.  w.  w.  d. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC, 


Council  and  Comfort  Spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.     By  the  author  of  the  Recre- 
ations of  a  Countiy  Parson.     Boston:    Ticknor  &   Fields.     Chicago:    S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.     1  vol.     16mo.     Gilt  top.     $1.50. 
A  series  of  essays  on  religious  subjects,  in  the  Country  Parson's  peculiar  style. 
Some   of  the   subjects   are:    'Thankfulness';    'The   Blessed   Comforter';    'The 
Well-grounded  Hope ' ;  '  Nothing  without  Christ ' ;  '  Departed  Trouble  and  Welcome 
Rest ' :  '  The  Desire  to  be  Remembered  ' ;  '  The  Redeemer's  Errand  to  this  World  ' ; 
'No  More  Pain';  'The  Limits  of  Human  Experience';  and  the  'Needfulness  of 
Love  to  Christ'. 

Thackeray,  The  Humorist  and  Max  of  Letters.     By  Theodore  Taylor.     With 

Portrait  and  Illustration.s.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago :    S.  C. 

Griggs  &  Co.     I'imo.     ?!1.25. 

This  memoir  of  Mr.  Thackeray  will  b<!  very  acceptable  as  filling  an  intermediate 

place  between  the  newspaper  article  and  the  elaborate  biography  which  may  be 

expected  in  due  time.     Mr.  Taylor  hud  peculiar  means  of  acquiring  information 

for  the  purpose  of  his  sketch,  and  to  this  he  has  added   such   particulars  as  have 
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been  already  made  public  througli  the  foreign  publications.  He  lias  received  as- 
sistance in  the  way  of  anecdotes,  etc.,  from  Mr.  Kinglake,  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Cruikshank,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  This  story  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  life 
and  labors  includes  also  a  selection  from  his  characteristic  speeches,  now  for  the 
first  time  gathered  together.  The  volume  also  contains  In  Memoriam,  by 
Charles  Dickens,  and  A  Sketch,  by  Anthony  Trollope. 

Inbustrial  Biography:  Iron-Workers  and  Tool  Makers.  By  Samel  Smiles. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  "  16mo.  |1.2&, 
The  present  volume  is  of  that  practical  value  which  characterizes  Self-Help,  and 
Mr.  Smiles's  other  works.  It  embraces  :  The  Relation  of  Iron  to  Civilization  ;  tlie 
Beginnings  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain  ;  Iron-Smelting  by  Pit-coal; 
the  Invention  of  Cast-Steel ;  The  Scotch  Iron  Manufacture;  the  Invention  of  the 
Hot  Blast ;  the  Relation  of  Tools  to  Civilization  ;  the  Invention  of  the  various  Tools 
now  used  in  the  Iron  Manufacture;  and  brief  Biographies  of  the  early  Iron- 
Workers  and  Tool-Makers.     It  is  a  valuable  and  instructive  book. 

The  Law^s  and  Practice  of  Whist.  By  Cavendish.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Square  16mo.     Gilt. 

This  little  work,  which  has  reached  its  fifth  edition,  is,  as  its  title  indicates'' 
a  complete  and  exhaustive  hand-book  of  the  science  and  practice  of  this  game. 
Besides  copious  illustration  of  the  princijiles,  twenty-forrr  model  games  ai'e  intro- 
duced and  played  through,  thus  tending  to  tix  thoroughly  in  the  mind  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  earlier  part  of  the  work. 

The  Pension,  Bopnty,  and  Prize  Laws  of  the  United  States;  with  forms  and 
instructions  for   collecting  arrears  of  pay,   etc.     By    Robert    Sewell,  Coun- 
selor at  Law.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co-. 
8vo.     Law  sheep.     958pp.     I3..50. 
Serving  on  the  staff  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  it  became   Mr.  Sewell's 
duty  to  visit  the   various  transports   arriving  at  New   York,  and   to   transfer  the 
disabled  soldiers  to  the  hospitals  of  that  state.     Hence    he   was  frequently  asked 
questions  by  the  men  concerning  their  pay,  bounty,  and  pensions,  which   he  was 
unable  to  ansvrer,  as  no  book  contained  the  information  desired.     Accordingly, 
using  the  instructions  of  the  Auditor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  as  a  basis, 
and  adopting  the  plan  of  keeping  a  copy  of  the  papers  of  each  class   of  cases,  he 
soon  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  them  into   the   form   of  a  book,  judging  from 
his  own  experience  that  sucli  a  woik  had  become  a  necessity. 

The  plan  pursued  is  to  take  one  of  each  class  of  cases,  and  show  every  step  to 
be  taken  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  government  prefers  that  claimants 
be  their  own  attorneys;  but  under  the  instructions  issued  by  the  departments, 
this  is  to  a  great  degree  impossible.  With  this  book,  however,  any  person  of  in- 
telligence may  prepare  the  ordinary  cases  of  pay,  bounty,  and  pension  claims. 
To  lawyers,  this  work  will  save  more  time  and  trouble  in  a  single  case,  if  they 
should  never  have  more,  than  its  cost.  To  officers,  soldiers,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, it  will  be  useful  as  containing  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  subject 
now  brought  home  to  half  the  families  in  the  land. 

Mayheav's  Practical  Book-keeping.     By  Ira  Mayhew,  President  of  the  Albion 
Commercial  College,  Michigan.     Boston:  Chase  &  Nichols. 
A  simple,  progressive  and  inexpensive,  yet  practical   and   thorough   work,  de- 
signed for  use  in  our  common  schools. 

Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies  ;  consisting  of 

1.  First  LessoiK  ;  67pp.     With  maps  and  various  engravings. 

2.  Tlte  New  Primary  ;  small  4to.  With  twenty  colored  maps,  and  a  hundred 
engravings. 

3.  The  New  Intermediate ;  large  4to.  With  twenty-three  large  copper-plate 
maps  and  numerous  engravings.  Philadelphia:  E.H.Butler  &  Co.  Chicago: 
W.  B.  Keen. 
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*rhe  immense  sales  of  Mitchell's  old  series  of  geographies  in  times  past,  and 
their  exceeding  popularity  even  up  to  the  present  time,  is  conclusive  proof  of  their 
merit  as  text-books. 

The  present  series  embraces  all  that  the  experience  of  so  many  years  could 
suggest,  together  with  all  the  improvements  and  changes  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  principles  and  definitions  are  clear  and  concise.  The  maps  are  all  new,  and 
the  questions  on  them  are  full,  complete,  and  suggestive.  The  descriptions  are 
simple  and  expressive,  and  the  important  historical  facts  are  briefly  alluded  to 
in  their  proper  places.  So  well  has  the  author  digested  and  executed  his  plan, 
that  the  pupil  iu  passing  from  one  book  of  the  series  to  the  next  but  enlarges  his 
maps  and  text  as  with  a  magnifying  glass,  the  more  detailed  features  —  rivei-s, 
towns,  area,  population,  etc. —  coming  into  view,  and  he  proceeds  to  find 
additional  interest  and  instruction  in  traveling  more  slowly,  and  with  a  more 
practiced  eye,  over  the  same  route.  His  earlier  study  thus  assists  his  later,  in  stead 
of  being,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  hindrance  to  it. 

Fresh,  complete,  and  philosophical,  this  series  deserves  and  will  acquire  a  use 
and  reputation  superior  even  to  the  old  series. 

The  National  Almanac  AND  Annual  Record  for  1864.  Philadelphia:  George 
W.  Childs,  628  and  630  Chestnut  street.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
The  embarrassments  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen  for  all  enter- 
prises depending  on  mechanical  operations  have  delayed  tlie  publication  of  the 
National  Almanac  for  1864  for  a  few  weeks  beyond  the  appointed  time.  We  have, 
however,  an  ample  compensation  for  this  short  delay  in  the  additional  richness  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  in  the  later  date  to  which  its  opulent  stores  of  in- 
formation are  brought  forward.  The  reader  will  turn  to  its  pages  in  admiration 
of  the  enteiprise  and  industry  displayed  in  producing  such  an  exhaustive  and  in- 
valuable Companion-book  of  reference  for  every  thing  that  concerns  our  country, 
its  several  states  and  territories,  their  local  institutions,  and  the  governments; 
countries,  and  affairs  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Almost  every  question  that 
can  be  asked  about  officers,  offices,  governments,  finances,  elections,  education, 
armies,  navies,  commerce,  navigation,  or  any  other  public  affair,  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  answered  in  this  volume  of  the  Almanac.  Of  such  matter  there  are 
over  6(i0  compactly  and  beautifully  printed  pages.  The  book  is  a  miracle  of  con- 
densation. We  find,  for  instance,  occupying  only  thirty  pages,  the  names,  dates^ 
exact  figures  in  detail,  of  all  the  regimental  organizations  from  all  the  states  and 
territories,  which  for  the  first  time  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  patriotic  people 
of  the  country  the  particulars  of  the  marvelous  development  of  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  to  crush  the  gieat  rebellion.  Again 
we  find,  in  a  series  of  admirably-arranged  tables,  detailed  results  of  the  first 
year's  operations  of  our  new  internal-revenue  system.  These  tables  must  be  ex- 
amined to  be  appreciated,  and  moreover  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
book,  public  or  private.  Opening  the  volume  casually  at  another  place,  we  find 
every  particular  of  every  vessel,  with  name,  armament,  tonnage,  and  whereabouts^ 
of  our  magnificent  navy.  This  minute  particularity  of  information  is  carried 
through  all  the  departments  of  the  national  and  state  governments,  and  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  millions  of  figures  and  names  are  given  is  wonderful.  In 
short,  if  you  wish  a  carte  de  visile  of  the  world  for  the  last  two  years,  you  need 
only  to  buy  the  National  Almanac. 

Declamation  for  the  Million.     In   three  parts.     Part   1.  Poetry.     By  R.  6. 

Hibbard,  Prof  of  Elocution  in  Middletown  College,  Ct.     Chicago :'  Geo.  k 

C.  W.  Sherwood.     40  cts. 
An  exceedingly  choice  selection  of  poetry,  fresh  and  timely  —  much  of  it  nevei' 
having  appeared  in  this  shape  before, — and  worthy  of,  as  it  will  have,  a  wide  sale« 

The  Management  of  Steel.     By  George  Ede.     New  York :   D.  Appleton  &  COi 
Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     40  cts. 
This  valuable  treatise  includes  full  instructions  in  the  arts  of  forging,  hardeningt 
tempering,  annealing,  shrinking,  and  case-hardening,  and   is  by  a  man   who  ia 
master  of  his  profession. 
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S.  G.  Goodrich's  (Peter  Parley)  Histories.     Comprising:  'A  Pictorial  Historj  of 
England';  '  A  Pictorial  Natural  History  ; '  '  A  Pictorial  History  of  Rome'; 
'  A    Pictorial   Common-School    History  of  the  World  ' ;    'A    Pictorial  His- 
tory of  Greece ' ;   'A  Pictorial  History  of  France';  and  '  A  Pictorial  History 
of  the  United  States'.    Philadelphia:    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.    Chicago:  W.B. 
Keen  &  Co. 
These  always-popular  histories  have  lately  been   revised   and   enlarged,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time.     As  a  series  they  are   unrivaled  for  enlisting 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupil  and  making  what  is  too  often  dry  and  for- 
bidding to  him  lively  and  attractive. 

Merivale's  History  or  the  Romans.  Vols.  HI  and  IV.  New  York  :  D.  Ai:^)letoi) 
&  Co.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
We  spoke  in  our  last  number  of  this  work,  and  of  the  important  part  it  per- 
forms in  giving  a  correct  appreciation  of  a  hitherto  inadequately  described  period 
of  Roman  History.  The  two  volumes  just  published  bring  the  history  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Augustan  era. 

A  Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott.  By  George  Ticknor.,  Boston :  Ticknor 
&  Fields.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co'  12iiio.  250pp.  |2.00. 
The  public  demand  for  a  less  expensive  edition  than  the  elegant  large-paper 
quarto  which  appeared  last  Christmas,  has  induced  the  publL-^hers  to  issue  this 
edition,  identical  in  type  with  the  other,  and  furnished  at  the  moderate  price  in- 
dicated above.  It  is  such  a  memoir  as  only  such  friends  as  Ticknor  and  Prescott 
could  write  for  each  other,  and  as  a  consequence  brings  us  in  close  contact  with 
the  inner  life  of  the  great  author  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  admirers  of  this 
history  (and  who  that  has  read  it  is  not?)  will  love  to  read  and  reread  this 
graphic  narrative  of  his  life. 

Sanders's  Union  Speaker.    By  Charles  W.  Sanders,  A.  M.,  author  of  Sanders's  Se- 
ries of  Readers.     New  York:  Ivison,  Phinnev,  Blakeaian  &  Co.     Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
This  little  book  is  issued  with  the  author's  series  of  Union  Readers,  and   is  an 
entirely  new  work.     It  is  not  a  presentation  of  the  many  old  but  excellent  se- 
lections which  are  found  in  most  of  the  speakers  now  in   use.     There   are   in   it 
many  short  and  familiar  pieces  for  recitation  and  dialogue,  adapted  especially  to 
pupils  of  a  lower  grade ;  in  fact,  the  whole  work  is  fitted  for  them  rather  than 
for  advanced  classes.     Due  prominence  is  given  to  the  patriotic   element.     Our 
friends  intending  to  close  the  summer  term  with  an  exhibition  will  do  well  to  ex- 
amine this  book.  w. 

Elements  or  Rhetoric.     By  Henry  Coppee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  author  of  'Elements  of  Logic',  etc. 
Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  4  Co.     Monroe,  Michigan:  M.  Judson  Vincent. 
I  voK     12mo.     384pp. 
A  work  in  which  the  province  of  Rhetoric  is  clearly  marked  out,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Logic  on  one  side,  and  Grammar  on  the  other;  its  distinctness  from  each 
accurately  shown.    In  the  arrangement  and  presentation  of  the  different  topics  of 
his  subject,  the  author  has  shown  an  excellence  of  method  too  seldom   regarded 
in  text-books  of  this  class.     In  simplicity  and  conciseness  of  expression  the  book 
itself  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  science  it  teaches.  w. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  and  Guide  to  the  FLovrER-GARUEN. — 
This  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  leading  floral  treasures  of  the  world, 
with  plain  and  full  directions  for  sowing  seed,  transplanting,  and  afterculture. 
Also,  for  selecting  choice  seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden,  with  instructions  for 
culture.  It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  a  colored  one  of  the 
Double  Zinnia  in  flower.  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  all  who  apply,  inclosing  ten 
cents,  to  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE      NATURAL      RESOURCES     OF     ILLIN  01 S.  — 1 1. 


BY  C.  D.  WILBKE. 

These  analyses  show  that  we  have  a  number  of  beds  of  coal  in  this 
state  which  equal,  in  every  respect,  the  very  best  coals  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  valleys.  In  thickness  and  other  requisites  for  cheap 
and  profitable  mining,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  West,  and  there  is  only  needed  enterprise,  capital,  and 
energy,  to  develop  a  source  of  wealth  in  our  state  at  present  scarcely 
thought  of,  and  which  is  incalculable. 

Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  In  Hardin  county  large  deposits  have  been  found  in  a  long 
range  of  hills  bearing  northeast  and  southwest.  Adjacent  are  ex- 
tensive coal-beds,  containing  coal  of  excellent  quality.  Iron  manu- 
facture has  been  commenced  in  this  region,  and  extensive  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  industry. 

About  two  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
and  nearly  four  miles  north  of  Jonesboro,  on  Section  34,  Town- 
ship 11  South,  Range  2  West  of  the  Third  Principal  Meridian, 
there  occurs  a  ridge  bearing  east  of  north  and  west  of  south, 
which  rises  quite  abruptly  to  the  bight  of  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  valley.  This  ridge  has  appropriately  received  the  name  of  the 
the  Iron  Mountain.  The  base  of  the  hill  for  50  feet  more  consists  of 
fissile  shale,  succeeded  by  80  feet  of  chert,  intermingled  with  masses 
of  hematitic  iron  ore,  often  in  a  state  of  great  purity;  the  whole  being 
capped  by  a  cherty  limestone,  79  feet  thick.  These  deposits  have 
been  slightly  explored,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  here  is  stored  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  very  rich  ores,  and  under  circumstances  which 
admit  of  their  being  profitably  wrought.  They  belong  to  the  sub- 
carboniferous  series. 
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The  largest  deposits  of  iron  ore  hitherto  discovered,  and  of  quality 
unsurpassed  by  any,  are  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  100  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and  40  miles  from  the  nearest 
coal-basin  —  Murphysboro, —  a  few  miles  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver. 
They  form  a  part  of  the  Ozark  Range  of  Mountains,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  minerals,  iron  occupying  the  summits,  and  lead  being 
found  along  the  sloping  sides.  The  principal  wonder  of  this  exten- 
sive range,  however,  is  Pilot  Knob,  so  called  from  being  used  as  a 
land-mark,  or  guide  to  travelers  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 
It  is  581  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  at  the  base  of  six  miles.  It 
is  simply  a  solid  iron  cone,  so  nearly  pure  that,  with  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  horseshoes  have  been  made  from  the  ore  direct.  It  is  estimated 
to  contain  60,000,000  tons,  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best  Russia  iron. 

The  Iron  Mountain  proper  is  six  miles  north  of  Pilot  Knob.  Its 
entire  mass,  which  is  a  specular  oxide,  contains  1,655,280,000  cubic 
feet,  or  230,187,375  tons  !  But  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  ore  at 
this  locality.  The  nature  of  the  ore,  the  plutonic  character  of  the  as- 
sociated rocks,  and  the  position  of  the  mineral  beneath  the  level  of 
the  valley,  and  the  sedimentary  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  all 
indicate  its  igneous  origin,  and  that  it  extends  downward  indefinitely. 
It  will  yield  3,000,000  tons  of  iron  for  every  foot  of  descent. 

Shepherd  Mountain,  two  miles  distant  from  Pilot  Knob,  is  both  a 
specular  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  The  ore  occurs  in  large  dikes, 
running  in  various  directions,  cutting  the  mountain  into  sections. 
Large  quantities  of  this  ore  have  been  sent  to  Pittsburg,  and  manu- 
factured into  steel,  no  other  ore  on  the  continent  being  of  equal  value 
for  this  important  purpose.  One  can  find  on  this  mountain  large 
masses  of  natural  magnets  of  great  force,  lying  loose  or  projecting 
from  the  main  dikes  of  ore.  They  are  intimately  connected  with  our 
industrial  interests,  because  all  coals  for  smelting  these  rich  ores  must 
be  taken  from  our  state,  or  the  ores  must  be  carried  to  the  coal.  The 
Laclede  Iron  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  have  been  manufacturing  iron  in 
this  manner,  during  the  past  seven  years,  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  indicates  that  St.  Louis  will  become  one  of  the  great  iron  marts 
of  the  world.  A  similar  transportation  of  ores  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Chicago,  where  coal  and  coke  from  our  vast  coal-fields  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained,  has  been  inaugurated,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
iron  manufacture  in  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Northwest. 

Lead  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  article  of  export.  The 
Great  Lead  or  Galena  district  occupies  a  portion  of  three  states, — 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  extends,  according  to  James  Hall, 
State  Geologist  of  New  York,  over  an  area  87  miles  in  length  and  45 
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in  width,  containing  4,000  square  miles.  The  amount  of  lead  annually 
raised  and  exported  from  this  district  is  about  30,000,000  lbs.,  the 
cash  value  being  nearly  $2,000,000.  Although  raining  has  been  car- 
ried on  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more 
than  one-thousandth  part  of  this  vast  lead  deposit  has  been  taken 
away.  The  ore  —  galena  —  is  always  found  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  forming  a  sulphuret.  It  is  easily  reducible  in  a  common 
open  furnace  or  oven ;  hence  the  large  profits  realized  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  It  is  found  in  chambers  or  pockets,  some  times  called 
leads  or  lodes.  These  chambers  are  generally  found  in  a  direct  line, 
east  and  west  —  a  fact  of  great  value  to  miners.  They  are  also  found 
at  various  levels,  the  lower  range  or  course  of  chambers  containing 
the  largest  amounts  of  ore. 

Associated  with  galena,  the  ores  of  zinc  are  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties. They  have  until  recently  been  regarded  of  but  little  value,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  separating  zinc  from  its  ore,  which,  like  galena, 
is  a  sulphuret.  With  good  success,  experiments  have  been  made  to 
separate  them,  and  several  manufactories  have  been  erected.  Of  these 
one  is  at  Lasalle,  and  another  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 

iSilex,  or  deposits  of  sand  suitable  for  glass  manufacture,  are  found 
in  northern  and  southern  Illinois.  They  have  been  caused  by  the 
disintegration  of  St.  Peter's  sandstone  through  aqueous  and  atmos- 
pheric agencies,  which  have  also  distributed  these  sands  in  the  low- 
lands along  the  principal  rivers.  A  superior  quality  of  glass  has  been 
made  from  these  beds  of  silex.  The  supply  of  sand  for  the  glass- 
factories  of  Pittsburg  is  derived  mainly  from  such  deposits,  found 
below  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  question  nat- 
urally suggests  itself —  Can  not  we  manufacture  glass  at  far  cheaper 
rates,  since  we  have  all  the  materials  required  near  at  hand? 

Salt  abounds  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  state,  in  Saline,  Galla- 
tin and  Hardin  counties.  Fifty  thousand  bushels  per  annum  have  been 
manufactured,  no  attempts  having  yet  been  made  to  produce  salt  on  a 
large  scale.  Salt  water  has  also  been  found,  by  deep  borings,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state. 

Clays,  for  pottery,  crockery,  porcelain,  etc.,  are  distributed  in  great 
abundance.  In  southern  Illinois  we  have  the  greatest  variety  of 
valuable  clays  for  all  purposes.  An  extensive  deposit  of  pure  clay  oc- 
curs near  Mound  City,  adjacent  to  the  Grand  Chain,  as  it  is  called, 
on  the  Ohio  river.  It  has  a  light  yellow  color,  and  produces  beauti- 
ful ware.  The  proprietor  of  the  pottery  works  at  Mound  City  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  a  great  variety  of  ware,  and  coating  or  lining 
each  article  with  a  uniform  thickness  of  glass.     This  result  or  dis- 
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covery  is  very  desirable,  especially  in  fruit-jars,  which  was  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  establishment. 

The  range  of  mountains  running  across  southern  Illinois  is  inter- 
spersed with  beds  of  clay,  or  kaolin  —  that  is,  such  clay  as  will  pro- 
duce the  finest  qualities  of  crockery.  We  have  visited  many  of  these 
deposits,  some  tinged  with  delicate  hues,  and  others  almost  pure  white. 
They  will  prove,  at  no  distant  day,  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  en- 
terprising manufacturer. 

A  considerable  number  of  kaolin  beds  have  been  discovered  near 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cobden  and  Anna, 
which  are  eligible  situations  for  manufuctures  of  this  new  and  im- 
portant trafiic  in  our  state. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  from  our  own  clays  is  now  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Several  establishments  on  an  extensive  scale 
are  in  active  operation.  The  largest  of  these  is  located  at  Peoria, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Pottery  Company. 

A  peculiar  clay  has  been  found  at  Utica,  on  the  C.&R.I.R.R., 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  It  consists 
of  a  stratum  several  feet  in  thickness,  occurring  in  the  silurian  se- 
ries of  rocks.  It  is  burned  as  lime,  simply  to  expel  the  volatile  or- 
ganic matter,  water,  etc.  The  same  stratum  occurs  in  other  portions 
of  the  state,  under  similar  conditions. 

Building  Stone,  Quarries,  etc. —  The  principal  building-material, 
or  dimension  stone,  throughout  the  state  is  limestone,  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  which,  susceptible  of  polish,  are  called  marble.  A  few  excel- 
lent freestone  or  sandstone  quarries  have  been  opened  in  Morgan, 
Jackson  and  Union  counties. 

The  strata  of  limestone  vary  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  four 
feet,  affording  stone  for  every  purpose.  Nearly  every  county  in  the 
state,  excepting  a  few  in  the  interior,  whose  surfaces  are  deeply  drifted 
with  clay-beds,  etc.,  is  furnished  with  quarries.  The  principal  stone- 
quarries  are  at  Athens,  Lockport,  Joliet,  Alton,  Grafton,  Quincy, 
Rock  Island,  Port  Byron,  LeClaire,  Freeport,  Galena,  Rockford,  Ba- 
tavia,  Aurora,  Kankakee,  Makanda,  Shawneetown,  Cobden,  and  Rock 
Quarry,  near  Golconda. 

The  material  for  the  white-front  or  marble  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  in  Chicago  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  taken 
from  Athens,  sixteen  miles  distant.  The  St.  Louis  quarries  are 
situated  at  Grafton,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river. 

Soils. —  The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  natural 
resources  justly  pertains  to  the  soil  commonly  called  prairie  soil.  It 
is  the  most  ingenious   contrivance   for  obtaining   a   competence   ever 
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in  man's  possession.  Its  construction  indicates  a  most  careful 
disposition  of  all  the  elements  needed  for  the  successful  culture  of 
grains  and  grasses. 

"  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  very  large  quantity  of  nitrogen 
•which  these  soils  contain,  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  most 
fertile  soils  of  Great  Britain." 

''  Taking  the  soil  at  an  average  depth  of  ten  inches,  an  acre  of 
prairie  will  contain  upward  of  three  tons  of  nitrogen  j  and  as  a  heavy 
crop  of  wheat  with  its  straw  contains  about  fifty-two  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, there  is  thus  a  natural  store  of  ammonia  in  this  soil  sufiicient  for 
more  than  a  hundred  wheat-crops.  In  Dr.  Voelcker's  words,  '  it  is 
the  large,  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  the  beautiful  state  of  division,  that 
impart  a  peculiar  character  to  these  soils,  and  distinguish  them  so 
favorably.  I  have  never  before  analyzed  soils  lohich  contained  so 
much  nitrogen,  nor  do  I  find  any  record  of  soils  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  these. ' " 

COMPOSITION    OF   PRAIRIE   AND   OTHER   FERTILE    SOILS. 
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Illinois  has  just  begun  to  develop  her  natural  resources.  The  fore- 
going condensed  statements  will  serve  as  a  means  to  indicate  her  rate 
of  prosperity  and  future  rank  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  With  the 
development  of  such  natural  facilities  by  a  rapidly  increasing  and  in- 
dustrious population,  every  citizen  of  Illinois  can  look  with  an  easy 
confidence  and  a  just  pride  upon  the  advancing  importance  of  all  the 
interests  of  our  great  commonwealth. 
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TEACHING      THE      LETTERS. 


Looking  in  the  last  number  of  the  Teacher  for  hints  which  would 
be  useful  in  the  details  of  the  school-room,  for  methods  of  teaching 
particular  branches,  etc.,  I  wondered  that  the  teachers  did  not  write 
out  more  of  their  successful  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Then  I  asked  myself  if  I  had  any  thing  of  value  which  I  could  add 
to  the  common  stock.  And  I  resolved  to  give  an  account  of  a  plan 
for  interesting  the  '  little  ones'  who  are  taking  the  first  steps  in  the 
steep  pathway  which  leads  up  the  hill  of  science.  The  plan  has  worked 
well  with  me  this  present  term. 

I  have  always  found  my  A  JB  C  classes,  if  at  all  large,  rather  dull 
to  both  scholars  and  teacher;  and  have  also  found  it  difficult  to  in- 
terest young  children,  and  start  them  satisfactorily  in  reading.  This 
term  I  procured  from  the  stores  pieces  of  paper  boxes,  one  side  of 
which,  being  glazed,  would  hold  ink.  These  I  cut  into  cards  about  an 
inch  square,  and  made  the  letters  on  them,  the  small  ones  with  pen 
and  ink,  the  large  ones  with  paint,  by  means  of  patterns  borrowed 
from  a  shop. 

Gathering  my  class  around  me,  the  cards  were  held  up,  one  by  one, 
and  the  child  who  first  named  it  correctly  took  the  card.  Those 
which  none  of  them  could  name  were  retained  by  the  teacher.  When 
we  had  gone  over  the  whole  we  would  count  and  see  which  had  the 
most,  and  then  try  again.  Soon  none  were  left  for  the  teacher.  Then 
I  would  try  them  one  by  one  and  see  how  many  each  child  could  take. 
I  no  longer  had  to  force  them  to  attend,  and  could  no  longer  complain 
of  a  lack  of  interest.  Their  delight  was  great  as,  day  by  day,  they 
found  the  pile  growing  in  their  little  hands. 

They  had  a  sense  of  personal  property  in  thus  holding  the  letters. 
They  had  made  them  their  own  by  learning  them.  Emulation,  love 
of  acquisition,  and  delight  in  conscious  growth,  were  excited  in  the 
child's  mind.  Soon  many  were  ready  for  advancement,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  way  with  all  the  words  of  two  letters,  and  some 
few  others,  such  as  the,  she,  yes,  etc.  They  named  them  at  sight, 
from  the  cards,  and  read  little  sentences  formed  by  placing  them  in 
various  positions.  It  was  rather  slow  work  with  some  of  them,  but  it 
was  just  the  drill  they  needed  in  attention,  observation  of  form,  etc.; 
and  when  these  words  were  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  child  was 
allowed  to  have  a  book  of  his  own  in  his  hands,  in  which  the  forms 
with  which  he  had  become  so  familiar  appeared  in  a  thousand  combi- 
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nations,  his  progress  was  rapid,  and    equally  pleasant  to  pupil  and 
teacher. 

Considerable  study  could  be  easily  secured  from  the  little  things  in 
this  way.  In  a  class  of  sixteen,  most  were  ready  for  the  words,  while 
a  few  were  still  in  the  letters.  Calling  them  all  to  recite  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  give  each  of  those  who  were  learning  words  two  or 
more  cards  to  learn,  and  then  proceed  with  the  alphabet  class.  By 
the  time  I  had  heard  them,  most  of  those  who  had  words  would  be 
ready  to  recite,  applying  themselves  better  than  some  scholars  twice 
as  old.  E. 


WHO       IS       BEST       EDUCATED? 


'  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  's  inclined '  is  a  time-honored 
adage,  which,  although  old,  has  yet  lost  none  of  its  truthfulness. 
True  education  is  the  leading  of  human  souls  to  what  is  good  and 
best  in  themselves.  It  is  man's  great  work;  the  work  of  life.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  it  consists  only  in  what  is  obtained  at  school  and 
in  books.  If  a  young  lady  spends  two  or  three  years  at  some  fashion- 
able seminary,  and  comes  out  able  to  sing  an  Italian  song,  lisp  a  few 
French  phrases,  and  stumble  over  two  or  three  Latin  verbs,  she  is 
considered  educated.  But  we  believe  that  a  person  who  can  read 
Latin  and  Greek,  converse  in  French,  appear  advantageously  in  the 
drawing-room,  is  not  better  educated  than  he  who  knows  nothing 
more  of  literature  than  his  Bible  and  catechism,  and  that  at  this  day 
there  are  millions  of  the  poorer  classes  in  advance  of  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  gentlemen.  The  chief  object  of  this  great  work 
should  be  usefulness  in  life.  Hence,  a  person  is  the  best  educated 
who  in  the  best  manner  fills  his  own  sphere  in  life.  Who  is  the  hap- 
piest, the  wisest,  the  most  active,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most  chari- 
table ?  He  who  lives  not  for  his  own  gratification,  but  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  that  the  world  may  be  the  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.  It  begins  in  the  cradle,  ends  only  in  the  grave.  The  mother 
is  educating  her  child  when  she  teaches  its  infant  lips  to  lisp  the 
word  'mamma' J  the  father  when  he  engages  in  its  childish  sports. 
Every  look  and  act  is  impressed  indelibly  upon  its  character. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  educated  amiss.  Every  one  not  des- 
titute of  reason  is  in  some  manner  educated.  The  boy  who  runs  in 
the  streets,  hearing  nothing  but  vulgarity  and  profanity,  and  associat- 
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ing  with  the  most  vicious,  is  being  as  surely  educated  as  though  he 
were  under  the  care  of  the  most  efficient  teacher  in  the  hind.  The 
bar-room  and  the  saloon  are  his  schools,  and  he  will  shortly  graduate 
with  the  highest  honors,  thoroughly  but  wrongly  educated.  How  im- 
portant it  is,  then,  that  we,  as  teachers,  should  feel  the  importance  of 
this  work,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us.  Let  us  not  covet 
lives  of  ease  and  quiet,  nor  shrink  from  these  tasks,  but  endeavor  to 
teach  those  under  our  care  and  influence  to  educate  themselves  aright, 
and  then  when  death  shall  come,  we  may  with  a  clear  conscience 
'  wrap  the  drapery  of  our  couch  about  us,  and  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams'.  S.  c.  s. 


THE       STUDY       OF       LANGUAGE 


Every  great  nation  has  had  some  definite  direction  for  the  display 
of  its  talent.  The  genius  and  glory  of  civilized  Greece  appear  in  her 
life-rivaling  statuary,  and  the  perfection  of  her  glorious  architecture. 
Cloud-tinted  painting  and  dreamy  music  characterize  voluptuous  Italy. 
Germany  is  mighty  in  the  sublimity  of  its  ponderous  and  extravagant 
metaphysical  speculations.  In  England  the  material  which  genius 
has  been  able  to  mould  to  its  highest  and  most  powerful  expression  is 
speech.     This  is  daily  becoming  true  in  America. 

No  labor  is  too  severe,  no  exertion  too  strenuous,  for  him  who 
would  write  the  language  of  a  great  people.  He  must  remember  that 
the  object  of  his  activity  is  to  master  that  through  which  the  glory  of 
heroes,  the  harmony  of  poets,  and  the  wisdom  of  sages,  ever  increasing 
from  age  to  age,  have  been  transmitted,  and  in  which  they  stand  re- 
corded and  living  for  ever.  Such  is  the  magnitude  of  their  labor; 
such  are  the  standards  by  which  our  efforts  will  be  measured.  A 
mind  sensitive  and  shrinking  from  criticism  may  with  reason  be  ap- 
palled at  the  darkly-frowning  hights  which  prevent  its  progress. 
Let  such  a  one  know  that  true  eloquence,  the  perfection  of  language, 
is  from  within;  let  him  remember  that  the  wisdom,  thought,  knowl- 
edge, which  the  human  mind  through  continued  ages  has  embodied 
in  its  great  productions,  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  —  that  thither 
he  may  turn  his  steps,  and  the  way,  though  arduous,  seems  practicable. 
By  long  and  intense  application  genius  takes  its  high  rank,  from 
whence  in  turn  it  enriches  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind. 

To  those  urging  that  the  development  of  one's  distinctive  character  is 
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the  aim  of  all  study,  we  would  say  that  this,  if  the  object,  may  be  at- 
tained without  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  great  works  of  those  who 
have  thought  and  written.  By  carefully  guarding  against  the  pas- 
sions which  have  swayed  these  great  authors,  studying  their  pro- 
ductions only  as  tending  to  fit  mind  for  its  final  destination,  we  shall 
bring  it  to  its  highest  and  most  perfect  development.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  an  original  mind  will  by  ever  so  great  an  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  learned  lose  its  character:  it  will  rather,  while  gather- 
ing strength  from  mind  to  mind  and  age  to  age,  be  marked  by  a  roving 
and  fond  admiration  for  the  excelling  productions  of  genius,  and  by 
honest  and  laudable  eflfort. 

In  the  study  of  eloquence  there  is,  beside  the  thought,  the 
form  of  expression.  This  is  much  less  attended  to  than  the 
thought,  but  unjustly  so.  When  high  passion  utters  winged  words, 
when  the  soul  of  man  pours  out  its  living  thought,  when  tear- 
compelling  sympathy  speaks,  it  is  not  eloquence  as  expressed  in  words, 
but  as  expressed  in  the  communion  of  soul  with  soul,  which  subjects 
and  sways  the  mind.  This  is  uo  part  of  language;  it  is  the  living 
strife  of  men,  the  ascendency  of  power,  which  one  wrests  to  himself  j 
it  is  a  mere  despotism  won  by  violence  and  passion.  Such  eloquence 
as  this  adds  but  little  to  a  nation's  literature;  it  can  not  be  written 
and  transmitted,  for  it  acquires  its  power  from  tho  thrilling  voice, 
flashing  eye  and  speaking  countenance  of  him  who  utters  it;  bereft  of 
this  it  is  ordinary  jargon.  But  substitute  for  the  living  voice  image- 
bearing  words,  rounded  and  perfect  periods  for  the  flashing  eye,  and 
the  power  will  be  transmitted  in  constantly-widening  circles,  till  the 
ocean  of  intelligence  is  filled,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

To  him  who  would  write  eloquently  the  study  of  language  is  a  ne- 
cessity, a  wide,  diflBcult  and  intricate  study,  in  which  books  are  at 
once  indispensable  and  dangerous  guides;  a  study  in  which  the  field 
for  cultivation  lies  in  nature,  and  yet  the  art  of  cultivation  constantly 
calls  us  away  from  nature.  The  foundation  must  be  nature,  and  all 
built  thereon  should  be  a  harmonious  union  of  nature  with  art.  In 
the  study  of  human  discourse,  that  subtle  and  curious  structure  by 
which  fit  expressions  are  given  to  the  laboring  mind,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  consider  the  relation  between  the  language  and  the  process  of 
thought  induced  by  it, —  a  science  of  extreme  metaphysical  subtlety, 
and  oflfering  abundant  ground  of  investigation  for  mystifying  and  mys- 
tified philosophers  of  all  ages  and  schools. 

A  more  profitable,  and  to  us  intelligible,  direction  for  study  is  that 
of  words  themselves.  Our  endeavor  here  is  to  realize  their  beauty 
and  power  as  component  parts  of  a  great  whole.  This  is  more  the 
33 
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cultivation  of  our  aesthetic  nature  than  an  intellectual  study;  more 
the  gratifying  of  a  delightful  sense,  of  a  perception  instinct  with 
pleasure,  by  which  we  receive  instantaneously  the  perfect  force  of 
every  word  which  a  mighty  people  for  ages  has  used,  "  as  the  preg- 
nant expression,  the  vivid  image,  of  some  conception  of  a  soul,  in 
which  thought,  love  and  imagination  do  blend  themselves."  It  is 
wonderful  with  what  rapidity  and  accuracy  a  cultivated  mind,  mar- 
shaling its  host  of  words,  selecting  here  one,  and  there  another,  draft- 
ing precisely  those  adapted  to  the  emergency,  can  arrange  and  give 
them  forth  in  the  polished  and  beautiful  sentences  of  a  Cicero,  or  the 
majestic  measures  of  a  Homer. 

An  artist  studies  his  art  not  merely  for  the  pleasure  it  yields  him, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  he  may  address  by  it.  This  is  his 
language;  by  this  he  calls  for  sympathy,  and  if  he  would  be  heard, 
he  must  obey  those   laws  to   which   sympathy   in  nature   is   subject. 

If  men  have  a  great  language,  and  if  they  are  attached  to  this 
either  by  a  natural  sensibility  or  inherited  pride,  then  he  whose  art 
finds  expression  in  speech  must  by  careful  study  and  earnest  attention 
gather  the  force  of  their  speech,  that  when  he  uses  it  he  may  com- 
mand their  minds. 

To  a  nation  those  writers  alone  are  great  who  are  eloquent,  those 
alone  are  eloquent  whose  written  words  are  music  to  living  ears,  and 
whose  thou";hts  reach  beating  hearts. 


THE        COMMON       SOLDIER. 

[The  following  soul-stirring  words  are  from  an  address  given  for 
the  benefit  of  soldiers'  families,  in  Royce's  Hall,  Bloomington,  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Sewall,  of  the  State  Normal  University.] 

Who  is  the  common  soldier?  What  position  does  he  occupy? 
What  relation  does  he  sustain  to  us  as  citizens?  The  citizen  will  tell 
you  that  he  is  a  rough,  illiterate  fellow,  not  remarkable  for  his  virtues, 
and  that  the  community  was  the  better  when  he  enlisted  and  went  to 
the  tented  field.  Careful  thus  to  remember  and  mention  much  that 
was  bad,  forgetting  all  that  was  good  in  him. 

The  military  man  will  tell  that  he  is  an  automaton,  a  mere  ma- 
chine that  moves  at  the  word  of  command,  and  only  at  the  V)ord  of 
command;  to  eat,  when  well,  just  so  many  pounds  of  beef  and  bread, 
to  drink  just  so  many  ounces  of  coffee,  to  consume  just  so  much 
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salt  and  vinegar,  and  wlien  sick  to  take  just  so  much  '  regulation ' 
medicine;  to  march  straight  to  the  left,  there  to  toeet  frowning,  grim 
cannon  and  the  bristling  bayonet,  and  death,  though  to  the  right 
there  is  shelter,  protection,  and  life;  to  do  exactly  as  he  is  bid  to  do, 
permitted  perhaps  to  think,  but  never  to  act  for  himself. 

This  is  the  military  man's  estimate.  And  is  this  all  ?  Is  he  this 
and  nothing  more?  Yes!  There  are  within  this  rough,  illiterate  fel- 
low, this  mere  machine,  God-like  qualities.  Would  you  find  bright 
examples,  glorious  illustrations  of  unselfish  love,  of  stern  resolve,  of 
high  purpose,  of  heroic  daring,  of  unalloyed  patriotism  ?  Seek  them  in 
the  common  soldier,  for  there  you  shall  find  them  in  all  their  purity, 
glory,  and  grandeur.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  the  human  soul 
seems  elevated  and  expanded  to  those  dimensions  not  wholly  unworthy 
the  Almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  it  puts  forth  its  every  energy  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  country  that  it  loves.  There 
is  little  of  selfishne.ss  here.  The  common  soldier  lays  himself  a  vol- 
unteer oflFering  upon  the  altar  of  his  country;  not  a  sacrifice  for  him- 
self, but  for  millions  that  he  never  knew, —  aye,  for  millions  yet  un- 
born. When  this  our  glorious  country  shall  be  redeemed  and  saved; 
when  haughty  rebels  shall  have  met  their  just  deserts,  and  peace  and 
prosperity  shall  again  be  restored  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  who  but  the  common  soldier  can  rightfully  exult  in  the 
glorious  victory,  and  proudly  exclaim  "  Behold  the  work  of  my  hand, 
the  result  of  my  sacrifices"?  And  if,  finally,  disaster  and  defeat  shall 
overwhelm  us,  and  the  etar  of  hope  for  human  freedom  and  equal 
justice,  that  had  attained  to  so  proud  an  altitude,  shall  go  down  in 
black  night,  who  but  the  common  soldier  could  s^y  to  conscience  and 
the  departed  shade  of  his  country's  freedom  that  the  cause  he  so  much 
loved,  in  danger,  in  defeat,  in  death  even,  he  never  faltered  in  defend- 
ing, and  exclaim  "  0  God,  though  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  I  have 
done  what  I  could"  ? 

Let  the  judge  remember,  as  he  sits  upon  the  bench  issuing  the  de- 
crees of  justice,  that  he  depends  upon  the  common  soldier,  who  is  de- 
fending the  great  principles  of  government,  maintaining  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  all  law  and  order  is  based,  and  without  which  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  would  reign  supreme. 

Forget  not,  0  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  you  stand  in  the  sacred 
desk,  that  the  common  soldier  stands  at  your  church-door,  with  musket 
and  bayonet,  and  swears  a  terrible  oath  that  you  shall  be  heard,  that 
the  Gospel  of  Peace  shall  be  preached,  and  that  you  shall  be  protected. 

Remember,  0  Teacher,  as  you  sit  at  your  desk,  imparting  instruction 
in  peace  and  security,  that  the  common   soldier  pledges   his  life  that 
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you  and  your  pupils  shall  be  protected,  that  the  children  shall  be 
taught,  the  people  educated. 

Think  of  it,  0  Citizen,  as  you  look  upon  happy  children  to-night 
sleeping  in  quietness  and  safety,  that  the  common  soldier  endures 
cold  and  hunger,  and  disease  and  death,  that  they  and  you  may  be 
thus  secure  and  happy. 

This  is  the  true  estimate  of  the  common  soldier;  this  is  the  po- 
sition he  really  occupies;  this  the  relation  he  sustains  to  us. 

Fellow  citizens,  bring  him  nearer  to  you;  honor  him  more  largely; 
love  him  more  generously. 

And  now,  shall  he  be  called  an  object  of  charity?  or  shall  the  wife 
and  little  ones  he  has  left  behind  be  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
the  world  ?  No  !  God  forbid  !  It  can  not  be  !  The  deeds,  the  sac- 
rifices, of  the  common  soldier  have  placed  him  high  within  the  arena 
of  heroic  grandeur,  where  cold,  crouching  charity  can  never  touch 
him.  We  are  indebted  to  him,  one  and  all.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  discharge,  a  debt  to  pay;  and  though  it  is  not  recorded  on  parch- 
ment or  sealed  instrument,  secured  by  bond  or  mortgage,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  debt,  a  sacred  debt  —  the  nation's  debt  of  honor. 

We  may  neglect  to  discharge  this  obligation  ;  we  may  refuse  to  pay 
this  debt;  but  be  assured  that  if  we  do,  then  shall  be  written  upon  the 
page  of  history,  the  great  balance-sheet  upon  which  our  name  is  re- 
corded, dishonor,  disgrace,  infamy.  And  thus  complete  justice  shall 
be  done  us. 

And  now,  if  I  shall  live  to  see  that  happy  time  when  the  groans 
shall  cease  upon  the  battle-field,  when  the  sighs  shall  be  hushed 
around  the  hearthstones  of  thousands  of  happy  homes  in  our  country, 
when  peace  shall  spread  her  wings  and  smile  again  over  our  whole 
broad,  united  country,  then  shall  my  heart  go  out  in  deepest,  truest 
gratitude  to  God  and  the  Common  Soldier  for  the  great  deliverance ! 


THE       AWKWARD        SQUA  D 


Bnt  eweet,  no  less,  when  justice  points  the  spear. 

Of  martial  wrath  the  glorious  din  to  hear.  Bishop  Heber. 

We  live  in  a  military  age,  and  three  years  of  combat  have  made  us, 
as  a  nation,  its  most  military  people.  War  engrosses  every  heart,  from 
the  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle  to  the  citizen  in  the  solitude  of  re- 
tirement.    Boyhood  has  long  since  exchanged  bat-ball  for  the  mimic 
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parade  ;  the  girls  wear  rosettes  of  red,  white  and  blue ;  drums  arc  the 
toys  of  the  nursery  ;  and  in  stead  of  '  Loreno '  and  '  Bonny  Eloise', 
'John  Brown  '  rings  in  stirring  chorus  from  the  drawing-room.  Mar- 
tial lyrics  lull  tired  baby  to  slumber,  in  stead  of  a  hymn  from  heavenly 
Watts;  and  infant  voices  in  Sabbath-school  shout  the  chorusof  March- 
ing Along'  with  more  enthusiasm  than  that  of  the  'Shining  Shore'. 
Terms  of  the  camp  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  street  and 
kitchen;  and  if  the  innovation  continue,  it  will  require  but  a  short 
time  to  equip  our  common  vocabulary  in  a  complete  military  dress. 

The  spirit  of  Napoleonic  phrase  has  at  last  profaned  the  quiet  groves 
of  the  academy.  Classical  culture  seems  to  afford  no  antidote  against 
this  national  epidemic  of  chivalry,  and  the  science  of  strategy  is  al- 
ready lending  its  language  to  characterize  new  movements  of  educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Twenty  is  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  daily  drawn  up 
before  me  in  battle-array  to  charge  upon  the  difficulties  of  their 
mother  tongue,  as  intrenched  in  divers  fortified  lessons  in  McGuffey's 
Third  Reader;  in  short,  it  is  the  little  reading-class.  As  it  often 
happens  in  assaults,  however,  some  of  the  hostile  batteries  are  not 
carried;  there  are  many  terrified  by  the  horrid  noise  and  hail,  and 
tempted  to  skulk,  retire  ingloriously  from  the  field  of  glorious  strife. 
In  other  words,  some  of  the  pupils  do  not  read  well, —  do  not  give  the 
least  promise,  I  mean,  of  delighting  the  next  generation  with  noble 
enunciation  of  Shakspearian  thought :  they  let  the  voice  fall  where 
they  should  keep  it  up,  and  they  keep  it  up  where  they  should  let  it 
fall;  they  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  when  they  really 
reach  the  period,  with  forced  march  push  vigorously  forward  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  sentence,  where  a  halt  is  ordered,  and  a  brief 
council  of  war  held  as  to  the  propriety  of  further  advance. 

Patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The  Fabian  system  of  warfare 
adopted  by  the  youngsters  seemed  to  me  to  be  dangerous;  and  in 
order  to  improve  the  morale  of  my  corps,  the  Awkward  Squad  has 
been  introduced  :  every  boy  or  girl  that  appears  determined  to  blunder 
in  the  cour.se  of  the  reading-lesson  is  ordered  to  the  front,  i.e.  be- 
fore my  desk,  and  then,  after  the  class  proper  finish,  the  remaining 
five  or  ten  minutes  are  devoted  to  extra  and  persistent  elocutionary 
evolutions  with  the  squad. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  position  in  the  Awkward  Squad  is  not  re- 
garded with  enviable  feelings,  and  every  precaution  in  the  way  of 
careful  utterance  is  taken  to  avoid  it. 

Dixo.v,  May,  1864.  W.  W.  D, 
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MISS      DUNNSTABLE'S      SPELLING-  CLASS. 


In  the  course  of  a  visit  paid  to  one  of  our  Union  Schools  not  long 
ago,  I  was  particularly  interested  by  the  exercises  of  a  certain  class  in 
spelling,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  dictation.  The  method  pursued 
had  been  practiced  here  with  entire  success  for  several  seasons,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  adoption  into  our  common  district  schools. 
I  append  an  outline  of  the  recitation  to  which  I  listened,  as  a  better 
illustration  and  recommendation  of  the  system  than  any  thing  else  I 
could  say  of  it. 

Miss  Dunnstable's  spelling-class,  T  would  premise,  numbered  fifteen. 
Lesson  had  been  assigned  for  study  from  Sanders's  Fifth  Eeader,  that 
happening  to  be  the  text-book  in  use  by  the  pupils.  It  commenced 
thus : 

Lesson  LXXXVI.—  The  Chrktiaii's  Hope. 

" 'Say,  what  is  hope?'     I  askpcl  an  ancient  sage, 
With  tott'iing  gait,  and  head  quite  white  with  age." 

Class  sat  in  line  facing  their  teacher.  Their  Readers  were  piled  up 
on  her  table.  Each  pupil  was  provided  with  a  pencil  and  a  clean 
slate. 

"  Attention  to  dictation,"  said  Miss  Dunnstable. 

As  soon  as  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  she  commenced  pronounc- 
ing the  lesson,  a  few  words  at  a  time,  in  a  slow,  distinct  manner,  class 
writing  what  she  repeated. 

"  Lesson  eighty-six."  Writing  by  class.  "  Title  : —  '  The  Christ- 
ian's Hope.'"  Writing,  as  before.  "First  line  of  poem  : — 'Say, 
what  is  hope  r"  "  Writing.  "I  asked  an  ancient  sage."  Writing. 
"  Second  line  : — '  With  tott'ring  gait,'"  etc. 

When  each  pupil  had  completed  a  fair  copy  of  the  eight  lines 
comprised  by  the  lesson,  she  was  desired  to  attach  her  signature 
thereto. 

"  I  am  very  particular  about  two  or  three  little  things,"  said 
Miss  Dunnstable  to  me,  *'  I  demand  the  full  attention  of  my  class.  I 
maintain  an  appearance  of  perfect  leisure,  that  no  one  may  fail  through 
a  feeling  of  being  hurried.  I  speak  so  as  to  be  distinctly  heard.  I 
pronounce  no  more  words  at  one  time  than  each  student  can  fully  re- 
tain. I  never  give  out  a  second  set  of  words  till  the  first  has  been 
written  by  every  member  of  class.  This  done,  1  do  not  encourage  in- 
attention by  repeating  any  thing  twice.  These  trifles  aid  greatly,  t 
find,  in  training  my  pupils  to  habits  of  attention  and  accuracy." 
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"  Change  slates  !"  said  the  lady.  "  Pass  them  from  the  foot  to  the 
second  above  you." 

No.  15  pa.ssed  her  slate  to  No.  13  for  correction ;  No.  14  sent  hers 
to  No.  12;  No.  13  gave  hers  in  turn  to  No.  11,  and  so  on;  the  two  at 
the  head  sending  theirs  to  Nos.  15  and  14,  at  the  foot.  Some  times, 
as  I  was  told,  slates  were  corrected  by  the  first  pupil  above,  some  times 
by  the  first  or  second  below,  and  occasionally  toward  or  from  the  mid- 
dle of  class.     This  was  intended  to  prevent  trickery. 

"  Attend  to  correction,"  said  Miss  Dunnstublc. 

Class  intent  on  mistake-finding.  Errors,  on  being  detected,  were 
underscored  and  numbered,  and  at  the  close  of  recitation  announced  to 
the  teacher,  who,  in  turn,  made  a  weekly  report  of  the  class,  and  read 
it  to  the  assembled  school  on  Friday. 

Miss  Dunnstable  commenced  spelling  the  lesson  aloud  : — "  Capital 
1-e-s-s-o-n  L-XXX-VI,  period." 

"  Title  : —  Capital  t-h-e,  capital  c-h-r-i-s-t-i-a-u  apostrophe-s  capital 
h-o-p-e,  period." 

"  Olive  Brown  has  spelled  lesson  —  lessen,"  answered  a  little  girl. 

"  And  Mary  Bookstaver  has  left  the  apostrophe  out  of  her  christ- 
ian's," said  another. 

"Miss  Dunnstable,  I  know  how  to  spell  lesson,"  said  Olive  Brown, 
"but  some  times  when  I  go  to  write  it  I  ca'  n't  think  which  way  it 
ends." 

"  Quotation-marks,  capital  s-a-y,  w-h-a-t,  i-s,  h-o-p-e,  interrogation- 
point,  quotation-marks,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mistakes  were  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  every  two  or  three  lines, 
corrections  thus  made  being  better  remembered  than  when  more  was 
undertaken  at  once. 

Occasionally  rules  were  called  for. 

"  Give  the  rule  for  your  capital  5." 

"It  begins  a  piece  of  writing,"  said  one. 

"  And  a  line  of  poetry,  too,"  answered  another. 

"•  Why  did  you  not  write  your  whole  title  in  capitals,  as  it  is  printed 
in  your  Readers?" 

"  It  is  n't  the  rule  to  write  a  title  so,  because  it  would  look  awkward." 

"  If  you  were  writing  something  for  the  printer  that  you  wanted 
put  in  large  capitals,  what  would  you  do?" 

"  Place  three  straight  lines  under  it." 

"If  you  should  wish  something  in  small  capitals?" 

"Put  two  lines  underneath." 

"  In  italic?" 

"One  line." 
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Rules  for  periods,  quotation-marks,  and  interrogation-points,  were  in 
like  manner  required  and  given,  as  also  such  general  rules  for  spell- 
ing aa  were  illustrated  by  the  lesson. 

I  complimented  Miss  Dunnstable  upon  the  accuracy  of  her  pupils. 

"  It  is  all  done  by  being  thorough,  and  undertaking  but  one  thing 
at  a  time,"  she  replied.  "  I  commenced  with  spelling,  alone,  and 
have  introduced  the  general  principles  of  punctuation  gradually.  I 
have  not  yet  promoted  my  class  to  commas,  as  some  of  them  are  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  grammar  to  understand  the  rules.  I  have  them 
spell  once  a  day  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  and  learn  all  they  can 
by  it,  and  once  a  day  I  exercise  them  thus." 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  following  : 

1st.  Engaging  the  pupil's  causality,  comparison,  and  imitation,  it 
produces  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  memory  than  the  common 
system. 

2d.  It  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  a  habit  of  correct  spell- 
ing on  paper;  that  is,  it  teaches  apeUing practically. 

8d.  It  gives  to  all  the  benefit  of  spelling  the  entire  lesson,  and 
obliges  each  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  all. 

4th.  It  is  capable  of  being  modified  to  suit  the  advancement  of 
every  class  of  pupils. 

5th.  It  furnishes  a  thorough  and  continuous  review  of  the  most 
common  words  of  the  language,  which  are  precisely  those  the  pupil 
will  find  greatest  occasion  to  use  in  after-life. 

6th.  It  supplies  an  excellent  course  of  training  in  punctuation,  the 
use  of  capital  letters,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  accidents  of  or- 
thography. 

Home-classes  arranged  upon  this  basis  may  be  made  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  Wilson'  Treatise  on  Punctuation  would  supply 
the  young  home-teacher  with  such  information  on  the  subject  as  he 
might  need  to  fit  him  for  his  new  position.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


S     P     E     L     L    I     N 


"Spelling  is  the  art  of  expressing  words  by  their  proper  letters." 
In  the  common  schools  of  Illinois  we  are  required  to  teach  this  art. 
I  will  give  a  method  of  teaching  it  which  I  have  tried  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  with  better  success  than  any  other  I  ever  tried. 
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We  generally  have  in  our  schools  more  than  one  class  of  spellers, 
those  who  can  and  those  who  can  not  write.  I  arrange  those  who  can 
not  write  in  a  class  by  themselves,  give  them  a  lesson  to  learn  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  pronounce  it  to  them.  Commencing  at  the  head  of 
the  class,  I  allow  each  one  in  the  class  to  get  a  word  to  pronounce 
himself,  called  'a  hard  word'.  When  the  lesson  is  pronounced, 
let  the  scholar  at  the  foot  of  the  class  commence  the  exercise  by  giv- 
ing out  his  word,  and  going  up  until  he  finds  some  one  in  the  class 
who  can  spell  it.  If  it  is  not  spelled  by  any  of  the  class,  let  him  go 
to  the  head  and  spell  it  himself  And  so  on  through  the  class,  let 
each  one  in  his  turn  pronounce  his  word  and  go  up  till  it  is  spelled. 
In  all  my  classes  I  stimulate  my  pupils  in  difierent  ways  to  make  them 
anxious  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  class.  By  doing  this  each  one  en- 
deavors to  be  there.  By  this  method  of  spelling  the  pupils  soon  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  difficult  words.  They  search  for  words  to 
pronounce  until  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  find  a  word  but  what  some 
one  in  the  class  will  «pell.  The  '  intelligent  teacher'  will  exercise  his 
judgment  about  where  the  pupils  get  words.  He  may  allow  them  to  get 
them  any  where  in  the  book,  or  he  may  confine  them  to  any  part  of  the 
book  gone  over,  or  to  the  lesson. 

Those  who  can  write  I  arrange  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Pro- 
nounce the  lesson  the  same  as  before  stated,  but  require  each 
pupil  in  the  class  to  write  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced, 
upon  his  slate.  When  they  are  all  pronounced  and  written  by 
every  pupil  in  the  class,  require  them  to  spell  the  words  as  they 
have  them  written,  commencing  with  the  head  scholar;  and  let  each 
one  in  the  class  raise  the  slate  if  he  has  it  written  the  way  it  is  spelled. 
Allow  those  to  go  up  who  spell  correctly,  and  require  those  who  do 
not  spell  correctly  to  go  down.  I  some  times  allow  the  writing-class 
also  to  pronounce  '  hard  words' after  the  lesson  is  spelled.  Classes 
take  more  interest  in  spelling  this  way  than  any  other  way  I  ever 
tried  them.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  exer- 
cise may  be  varied  to  make  it  interesting.  Others  may  have  diflferent 
plans,  and  better;  but  this  is  the  one  by  which  I  have  best  succeeded. 

Some  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  writing  of  the  words 
upon  the  slates,  as  pupils  necessarily  have  to  get  short  lessons  by  doing 
so.  But  it  is  not  from  the  amount  gone  over  we  derive  the  greatest 
benefit,  but  from  what  is  learned  —  th  roughly  learned.  Some  who 
can  spell  well  when  the  words  are  pronounced  spell  very  incorrectly 
when  they  undertake  to  write  a  letter  or  composition.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  learning  to  spell  by  writing. 

Adams,  lUlnoii.  L.O. 

34 
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OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


Departmext  op  Public  Instruction,   1 
Springfield,  III.,  June  24,  1864.      f 

RELIGIOUS    EXERCISES    IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  only  fit  that  teachers  and  officers  of  our  public  schools 
shall  feel  concerned  for  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement 
of  children,  but  the  enlightened  Christian  sentiment  of  our  people 
expects  and  demands  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  public  education,  that  a  due  and  proper  concern  for  the  morals 
of  the  young  shall  be  professed,  and  that  judicious  and  approved 
means  shall  be  applied  to  the  ends  of  moral  education  in  the  schools. 
I  may  assume  the  existence  of  a  public  conviction  that  the  education 
of  the  mind  and  the  education  of  the  heart  are  of  cognate  necessity 
and  importance.  Both  intellect  and  heart  are  naturally  depraved. 
An  education  which  proposes  the  improvement  of  either  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  other  is  defective,  because  the  end  to  which  education  is 
but  the  means  can  not  thus  be  attained.  The  end  sought  in  educa- 
tion is  mental  force  and  moral  force  of  character  —  the  highest  intelli- 
gence and  the  highest  goodness.  The  two  constitute  the  perfect  man, 
according  to  our  human  standards  of  perfection.  The  first  is  developed, 
in  the  processes  of  a  right  education,  out  of  the  mind  —  the  second, 
out  of  the  heart.  Whatever  tends  to  this  development,  as  an  appli- 
ance of  education,  should  be  used;  whatever  does  not  so  tend  should 
not  be  used.  The  principles  here  stated,  being  right  (as  is  believed), 
may  be  insisted  upon,  and  should  be  insisted  upon;  but  what  is  equally 
as  right,  and  therefore  equally  to  be  insisted  upon,  is  this,  that  right 
means,  to  produce  right  results,  must  be  rightly  used.  A  means  may 
be  approved  as  right  in  itself,  and  as  conducive  to  a  desired  end  if  ju- 
diciously applied,  which  wrongly  applied  will  prove  subversive  of  the 
end  sought.  As  much,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  proper  use  and 
application  of  means  as  upon  their  intrinsic  adaptation.  An  anodyne, 
in  physics,  is  an  approved  means  to  promote  health.  Stimulants  are 
also  approved  as  a  means  to  the  same  end.  Yet  health  may  not  be 
promoted  by  either,  unless  as  a  means  it  be  intelligently  and  rightly 
applied. 

The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  All  its  precepts  are  wise  and  good,  and 
tend  to  improve,  sanctify  and  ennoble  character.  Its  reading,  at  right 
times  and  with  a  right  spirit,  is  a  means  of  informing  and  purifying  the 
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intellect  and  the  heart.  But  there  are  times  when  even  the  reading  of 
theB\h\e\s  not  right ;  and  even  when  the  time  to  read  the  Bible  is  a  right 
one,  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  read,  or  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  listened 
to,  may  be  an  improper  one,  and  as  liable  to  vitiate  the  exercise  as  if 
it  were  obtruded  upon  the  attention  at  an  unfit  or  unseasonable  time. 
The  same  is  true  concerning  prayer,  as  a  religious  exercise.  Prayer 
is  good  in  the  closet,  and  is  coinraanded.  As  a  public  observance, 
also,  prayer  is  enjoined,  and  is  thereibre  good,  when  such  observance 
conforms  to  the  object  of  its  institution.  Its  benefits  are  lost,  how- 
ever, when  the  conditions  of  its  proper  observance  are  violated. 
Prayer  offered  in  the  market-place,  or  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  to 
command  public  attention  and  compliment,  is  not  right.  So,  public 
prayer  in  the  mouth  of  the  impenitent  and  wicked  fails  of  its  effect, 
and  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear  toward  the 
offerer  of  such  a  prayer  countervails  the  benefit.  I  simply  state  these 
principles  :  any  one  can  apply  them. 

As  means  of  moral  culture,  should  the  Bible  be  read  and  daily 
prayer  be  offered  in  the  public  schools  ?  The  question  is  an  extremely 
important  one,  and  as  extremely  delicate.  It  seems  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  to  which  the  question  relates  should  receive 
some  ofiicial  recognition,  and  should  be  replied  to.  It  can  not  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  categorical  answer.  The  subject  is  an  involved  one, 
and  requires  words  for  its  elucidation  and  settlement. 

The  object  of  our  public  solicitude  upon  the  subject  of  moral  edu- 
cation in  the  school-room  should  be,  and  doubtless  is,  to  secure  from 
teacher  and  directors  a  vigilant  and  faithful  supervision  over  the  morals 
of  pupils,  and  a  regular  and  thorough  inculcation  of  moral  lessons, 
involving  every  cardinal  grace  and  virtue.  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  of  these  things."  Only  as  these  principles  become  inwrought 
into  the  character  during  its  formation  period  can  purity  be  looked 
for  in  the  heart,  or  goodness  in  the  life.  Those  higher  virtues  which 
give  comeliness  to  character,  and  shine  forth  so  lustrously  in  the  deeds 
of  a  good  life,  are  not  inherent,  but  acquired.  If  garden-flowers  shed 
their  odors  upon  the  air,  we  know  that  they  are  not  native  to  the  soil, 
but  the  diligent  hand  has  planted  them.  If  character  gives  forth  the 
aroma  of  innocence,  and  the  life  be  fragrant  with  good  deeds,  we 
know  that  the  hand  of  culture  has  been  there,  for  the  flowers  which 
shed  these  precious  odors  upon  our  senses  are  not  indigenous  but  ex- 
otic to  the  human  heart.     To  implant  and  rear  them  in  the  ungenial 
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soil  of  nature  is  the  task  of  the  teacher,  whether  such  teacher  he  pa- 
rent, guardian,  Sabbath-school  instructor,  or  teacher  in  the  common 
school.  What  care,  what  prudence,  what  tenderness,  what  assiduity, 
is  requisite  to  this  task,  they  best  know  who  have  accomplished  it. 
How  much  encouragement  and  inspiration  for  their  work  they  have 
drawn  from  the  Bible  and  from  prayer  they  know,  and  how  blessedly 
the  influences  of  both  have  descended  upon  the  young  hearts  com- 
mitted to  their  care   the  success  of  their  work  proclaims. 

In  the  great  majority  of  our  communities  where  the  custom  is  ob- 
served, the  reading  of  an  appropriate  scripture-lesson,  or  the  offering 
of  prayer  by  the  teacher,  as  introductory  to  the  daily  exercises  of  the 
school-room,  or  at  the  close  of  school  each  day,  is  unanimously  ap- 
proved. In  some  communities,  however,  the  custom  mentioned  is  not 
unanimously  approved,  but  seriously  and  strenuously  objected  to  by 
those  who  profess  to  entertain  sincere  and  conscientious  scruples  upon 
the  subject.  In  communities  where  the  custom  enjoys  the  sanction 
of  universal  public  opinion,  its  obsei'vance  should  by  all  means  be  at- 
tended to,  and  the  children  of  the  school  duly  exercised  in  habits  of 
prayer  and  attention  to  the  icord  of  God.  But  in  communities 
where  a  combined  opposition  is  made  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  school,  and  to  prayer  by  the  teacher,  and  where 
such  opposition  proceeds  from  conscientious  scruples  so  strong  and  un- 
yielding as  to  occasion  either  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  school  dur- 
ing the  exercises  of  devotion  or  a  withdrawal  from  the  school  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  pupils,  the  case  assumes  a  more  serious  aspect, 
and  requires  deliberation. 

Our  government  is  one  of  religious  toleration,  and  guaranties  to 
every  citizen  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  public 
school  is  an  institution  founded  by  the  state,  and  its  privileges  and 
benefits  are  secured  by  law  to  all  classes  of  citizens  alike,  irrespective 
of  political  or  religious  differences  of  opinion.  Could  the  state  pro- 
vide for  the  religious  education  of  the  young  in  the  common  school 
as  fairly  and  impartially  as  it  provides  for  their  intellectual  culture, 
policy  would  dictate  the  enactment  of  laws  for  that  purpose,  and  pro- 
visions would  now  exist  in  the  law  for  the  spiritual  teaching  of  its 
whole  minor  population.  But  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious education  in  the  common  school  must  encroach  upon  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  any  laws  enacted  for  that  purpose 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  republicanism,  and  violative  of 
the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration  which  underlies  our  system 
of  government.  Besides,  such  legislation  would  be  impracticable. 
To  appoint  a  course  of  religious  instruction  conforming  to  the  tenets 
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of  any  particular  denomination  or  sect  would  be  equivalent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  state  religion  —  an  act  equally  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  and  at  variance  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. To  enjoin  a  system  of  public  religious  instruction  which  would 
accommodate  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  all  would  be  impossible. 
To  partition  the  public  funds  by  pro  rata  distribution  among  the  dif- 
ferent sects,  to  enable  each  to  support  its  own  school  and  teach  its 
own  system  of  faith,  would  lead  to  such  an  absurd  attenuation  of  the 
fund  that  it  would  prove  practically  non-efficient  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Hence,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  law  proposes  no  plan  of  re- 
ligious education  in  the  common  schools. 

In  other  states,  whose  laws  regulating  common  schools  are  similar  to 
our  own  state  law  in  respect  to  the  matter  under  consideration,  the 
question  of  religious  education  in  the  schools  has  been  determined  upon 
grounds  of  expediency,  in  a  manner  which  I  will  immediately  show, 
by  quotations  from  authoritative  sources. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
"  teachers  may  open  and  close  their  schools  with  prayer  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  provided  they  take  care  to  avoid  all  controverted 
points  or  sectarian  dogmas." 

Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  while  acting  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools  of  that  state,  said  "Prayers  can  not  form  any 
part  of  the  school-exercises,  or  be  regulated  by  school-discipline.  If 
had  at  all,  they  should  be  had  before  the  usual  hour  of  commencing 
school  in  the  morning,  and  after  the  hour  of  closing  school  in  the 
afternoon.  If  any  parents  are  desirous  of  habituating  their  children 
to  thank  their  Creator  for  protection  by  night,  and  to  invoke  his  bless- 
ing on  the  labors  of  the  day,  they  have  a  right  to  place  them  under 
the  charge  of  the  teacher  for  that  purpose.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
teacher  have  any  authority  to  compel  the  children  of  other  parents, 
who  object  to  the  practice  from  dislike  to  the  individual  or  his  creed, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  to  unite  in  such  prayers." 

Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  the  same  state,  has  ex- 
pressed the  following  opinion  :  "The  teacher  of  a  school  may  open  it 
with  prayer,  provided  he  does  not  encroach  upon  the  hours  allotted 
for  instruction,  and  provided  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  not  ex- 
acted as  a  matter  of  school-discipline." 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
New  York,  wrote  astfollows:  "The  position  was  early,  distinctly,  and 
almost  universally,  taken  by  our  statesmen,  legislators,  and  prominent 
friends  of  education  —  men  of  the  warmest  religious  zeal,  and  belong- 
ing to  every  sect, —  that  the  instruction  in  our  public  schools  should 
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be  limited  to  that  ordinarily  included  under  the  head  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  to  the  inculcation  of  those  general  principles  of  morality 
in  which  all  sects,  and  good  men  belonging  to  no  sect,  can  unite." 
•  •  •  "This  decision*  has  been  acquiesced  in  without  a  murmur, 
by  the  whole  religious  public.  The  intelligent  religious  public  have 
felt  that  there  was  no  middle  ground  between  religious  instruction  — 
strictly  so  called  —  iu  our  common  schools,  and  the  broadest  tol- 
eration." 

Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  while  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
of  Ohio,  said  "  I  do  not  see  why  the  teacher  may  not  be  permitted  to 
pray  in  his  school,  if  he  avoids  all  sectarian  dogmas,  and  does  not  im- 
properly consume  time.  .•  •  •  But  the  teacher  should  not  insist 
on  this  privilege,  nor  should  the  local  directors  grant  it,  in  cases  where 
it  would  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  district,  or  induce  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  their  children  from  the  school,  on  account 
oi  sincere  conscientious  scruples  upon  the  subject." 

These  opinions  and  decisions  are  predicated  upon  the  fundamental 
idea  —  which  is  recognized  in  them  all  —  of  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
rights  of  conscience.  If  this  principle,  which  is  theoretically  in- 
wrought into  the  national  and  state  constitutions  of  our  country,  is  to 
be  practically  respected  and  deferred  to ;  if  constitutional  obligations 
have  not  utterly  lost,  in  these  times  of  relaxed  obedience  to  law,  all 
their  sacredness  and  binding  force;  then  must  the  doctrine  be  abided 
by  that  the  conscience  of  the  citizen  is  sacred,  and  can  not  be  offended 
by  any  policy  of  state  or  edict  of  office,  with  the  sanction  of  the  law 
and  the  constitution.  If  the  principle  be  ever  admitted  (in  our  for- 
getfulness  of  constitutional  guaranties  to  the  citizen)  that  the  rights 
of  conscience  must  give  way  before  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  a 
corresponding  practice  attain,  then  will  the  breach  be  opened  through 
which  the  bitter  waters  of  sectarian  fanaticism  will  force  their  way, 
and  the  last  vestige  of  religious  toleration  and  the  rights  of  conscience 
will  soon  be  swept  away  before  the  angry  and  desolating  flood. 

Intolerance  of  opinion  is  the  great  public  besetting  sin  of  the  age. 
Publicly  encouraged,  and  indulged  and  fostered  in  narrower  circles, 
it  tyrannizes  over  free  mind  without  scruple  or  hindrance.  Opinions 
no  more  go  forth,  with  high,  elastic  tread,  free  and  unbound,  as  in  the 
better  days,  but  tramp  slowly  along,  weighed  down  with  the  fetters  of 
inquisitorial  power,  or  pine  in  dungeons,  as  in  the  days  of  the  mar- 

*  The  decision  referred  to  by  Mr.  Randall  is  that  of  two  '  eminent  jurists ',  in 
which  it  is  held  that  "praj'er  is  inadmissible  as  a  scliool-exercise,  in  school- 
hours,  when  seriously  and  conscientiously  objected  to  by  any  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  school-district." 
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tyrs.  The  present  is  not  a  time  to  lend  influence  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  overgrowing  and  overgrowQ  proscriptioa  —  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  oppress  because  weakness  can  make  no 
successful  resistance.  Eather  is  it  a  time  when  the  voice  of  defense 
should  be  lifted  up  for  the  great  principle  of  toleration  in  state  and 
church  —  protection  to  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  civil  and 
political  riglit,  and  freedom  to  worship  God,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

To  sum  up  my  opinion,  I  say,  upon  the  right  and  expediency  of  in- 
troducing religious  exercises  into  the  common  school,  that  — 

When  the  exercise  is  not  objected  to  by  persons  having  religious 
scruples  upoii  the  subject,  and  when  conducted  upon  catholic  princi- 
ples, the  Bible  should  be  read  in  our  common  schools,  and  daily  prayer 
be  offered,  either  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  reading  in  concert  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  by  the  whole  school. 

When  sincere  and  conscientious  scruples  are  entertained  against 
such  devotions  by  persons  whose  children  attend  the  school,  such  re- 
ligious exercises  should  not  be  held  during  school-hours, 

STATE  teachers'  INSTITUTE. 

I  desire,  through  the  medium  of  the  state  press,  to  call  public  at^ 
tention,  and  particularly  the  attention  of  teachers,  to  the  late  call  for 
a  state  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  issued  by  President  Ed- 
wards, of  the  Normal  University.  The  object  of  this  meeting  is,  as 
stated  in  the  call,  "  to  hold  a  Teachers'  Institute  at  the  Normal  Uni- 
versity, beginning  on  Monday,  August  1st,  1864,  and  continuing  four 
weeks,  provided  seventy-five  teachers  will  promise  to  be  present." 
The  meeting  proposed  in  this  call  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  State 
Institute  meetings  for  teachers,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  continued  at 
annual  intervals  as  long  as  we  have  a  system  of  common  schools  to 
maintain.  The  first  state  meeting  of  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment was  held  at  the  Normal  University  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  September  and  the  first  week  in  October  last,  at  which  time 
only  fifteen  teachers,  out  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  public  schools  in  this  state,  were  present.  Notwith- 
standing the  small  attendance  at  the  State  Institute  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Edwards  has  determined  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  for  teachers, 
which  was  commenced  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  holding  of  the  In- 
stitute in  August  next  is  conditioned  upon  the  attendance  of  seventy- 
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five  teachers.  *  I  appeal  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  for  a  general  and 
hearty  response  to  the  present  call,  and  sincerely  hope  that  many  more 
than  the  stated  number  will  attend  the  meeting  in  August,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  excellent  instructions  in  the  art  of  teaching  which 
will  be  given  in  the  course  of  drill  proposed  in  the  programme. 

The  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Institute  is  cer- 
tainly most  favorable.  Occurring  about  the  close  of  the  vacation 
period,  and  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  of  school, 
the  occasion  seems  to  be  a  most  suitable  one,  as  preparatory  to  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  the  teaching-year,  which  opens  soon  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Institute.  Teachers  who  are  aiming  at  success  and  ex- 
cellence in  their  profession  surely  will  not  permit  so  favorable  an  op- 
portunity of  improvement  to  pass  without  availing  themselves  of  the 
rare  benefits  which  an  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Institute 
will  secure. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  state  who  can  be  present  at 
the  Institute  Yt'ill  communicate  immediately  with  President  Edwards, 
at  the  Normal  University,  pledging  their  attendance.  No  expenses 
will  be  incurred  during  the  session  of  the  Institute,  but  for  board, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  for  $3.00  per 
week. 

I  respectfully  request  newspapers  throughout  the  state  to  publish 
this  circular. 

JOHN  P.  BROOKS,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

*  By  a  notice  in  this  number  of  tlie  Teacher  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  hold  the  Institute. —  Publisher. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX  3930.) 


Examinations. — To  insure  the  complete  mastery  by  the  pupil  of 
the  difi"erent  portions  of  a  study,  it  is  necessary  that  frequent  tests  be 
applied,  in  the  shape  of  examinations.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an 
advantage  in  occasionally  presenting  a  list  of  questions  which  have 
not  originated  with  the  teacher.  In  giving  instruction,  every  teacher 
looks  upon  a  study  from  his  own  peculiar  stand-point,  and  has  his  own 
methods  of  presenting  it.     The  mind  is  trained  according  to  his  cer- 
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tain  system ;  and  when  he  wishes  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  the  pu- 
pil's knowledge,  it  will  be  natural  for  the  teacher  to  select  the  tests  in 
accordance  with  that  system,  which  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive.  Again,  the  pupil  may  show  great  familiarity 
with  a  rule  or  operation  when  answering  questions  asked  by  his  teach- 
er, but  if  another  ask  the  questions  a  little  differently,  confusion  and 
failure  are  frequently  the  result.  The  child  very  plainly  gives  the 
reason  when  he  says  "  You  ask  the  questions  in  such  a  funny  way." 
It  strengthens  a  child's  knowledge  of  a  subject  if  the  questions  are 
given  in  new  form  and  call  for  the  answer  in  different  expressions. 
We  give  a  few  questions,  which  our  friends  may  find  useful  in  exam- 
inations in  the  simple  rules. 

1.  Write  1864:  in  Roman  numerals. 

2.  Write  LXCIV  in  figures. 

3.  Write  58,000,603,000,100  in  words. 

4.  Write  a  number  containing  5  units  of  the  8th  order  and  3  units 
of  the  3d  order. 

5.  9723—4872=4851.     Explain  how  the  8  and  5  in  the  remain- 
der are  found. 

6.  If  the  remainder  is  land  the  minuend  399,  what  is  the  subtrahend? 

7.  iMultiply  1000100 1010  by  10010100. 

8.  Having  given  the  divisor,  dividend,  and  quotient,  how  will  you 
find  the  remainder  without  dividing  r* 

9.  If  you  have  the  divisor,  dividend,  and  remainder,  how  will  you 
find  the  quotient,  using  all  the  numbers? 

10.  What  number  will  contain  540  780  times,  with  remainder  of  16? 

11.  Name  the  terms  used  in  mulliplication,  and  their  corresponding 
terms  in  division. 

12.  1280+40060— 64X85— 207X0-l-45--3=     ? 

13.  9009090900--9090090=    ? 

14.  Why  do  you  multiply  each  remainder  by  the  preceding  divisors 
to  find  the  true  remainder? 

15.  If  the  quotient  is  75  and  the  dividend  is  10  times  as  large, 
what  is  the  divisor? 

16.  What  number  divided  by  75  will  give  7  times  9  for  a  quotient  ? 

17.  Frame  an  example  in  subtraction  in  which  the  remainder  shall 
be  3  times  as  large  as  the  subtrahend. 

18.  The  product  is  72800,  and   it  is  40  times  the   multiplicand. 
What  is  the  multiplicand? 

19.  Frame  an   example  in  division  having  the  divisor  5  times  as 
large  as  the  quotient. 

20.  0x9+1  Xl2+8--20-|-0=.     ? 

35 
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Negative  Inequalities. — Mr.  Editor :  More  thau  a  year  since, 
I  learn  that  a  discussion  took  place  in  the  Teacher,  between  two  of 
your  distinguished  contributors,  relative  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
negative  inequalities,  in  which,  I  observe,  they  did  not  agree.  If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  at  this  late  hour  upon  the  same  subject, 
I  must  express  it  as  my  opinion  that  Z.  T.  was  correct.  To  establish 
this  opinion  in  a  mathematical  demonstration,  let  us  premise  the  fol- 
lowing Theorem. — If  an  inequality  be  multiplied  by  a  negative 
quantity,  the  resulting  inequality  will  exist  in  a  contrary  sense. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  quantities,  A  numerically  greater  than  B; 
then  will  the  inequality  be  denoted  by  A>B.  We  arc  to  prove  that 
— A<; — B,  or,  in  common  language,  that  — A  is  less  than  — B  in  its 
algebraic  sense.  Let  ri  equal  the  diiFerence,  numerically,  between  A 
and  B.  Then  we  have  A=B4-wi...[l].  Multiplying  [1]  by  — c, 
we  have  ~Ac= — Be — mc...[2].  Transposing  [jJ],  mc — Ac= — Be 
...[ij].  Now,  as  A  is  numerically  gi-eater  than  B,  any  multiple  of  A 
by  any  factor  will  be  numerically  greater  than  any  multiple  of  B  by 
the  same  factor.  Hence,  in  [3]  it  was  necessary  to  add  the  number 
of  units  contained  in  mc  to  — Ac  to  make  the  inequality  an  equality. 
How  was  this  done  ?  By  canceling  the  number  oi' positive  or  additive 
units  in  mc  against  the  same  number  of  negative  or  subtractive  units 
in  — Ac.     Hence  the  truth  of  the  theorem  is  established. 

To  make  this  still  more  plain,  the  negative  inequality  — A<^ — B, 
when  properly  interpreted,  means  that  the  difference  between  A  and 
any  other  quantity  is  less  than  the  difference  between  B  and  the  same 
quantity,  when  A  is  numerically  greater  than  B.  To  show  that  this 
is  the  true  algebraic  meaning  of  such  expressions,  we  shall  assume  the 
numerical  value  of  A  to  be  7,  and  that  of  B  5.  We  then  have  7>5. 
Now,  multiplying  both  members  by  — 1,  we  have,  by  the  theorem, 
— 7<^ — 5.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  difference  between  7  and 
any  other  quantity  is  less  than  the  difference  between  5  and  the  same 
quantity.  Suppose  10  as  any  given  quantity  :  the  diff"erence  between 
10  and  7  is  3,  and  the  diff'erence  between  10  and  5  is  5;  therefore 
the  resulting  inequality  and  the  interpretation  of  it  are  both  correct. 
The  minus  sign  when  placed  before  a  quantity  denotes  the  operation 
to  be  performed,  because  signs  are  symbols  of  operations.      M.  j.  v. 

Solutions. —  85.  If  he  gave  $2  more  for  the  vest  than  for  the 
shoes,  for  the  vest  he  paid  $2-|-l  pr.  of  shoes;  for  the  hat,  $2-|-$3-|- 
Ipr.  of  shoes;  for  the  pants,  $2 -f- I3-|- $5 -|- 1  pr.  of  shoes  j  and  for 
the  coat,  $3-j-$2+|5-f  $17+1  pr.  of  shoes.  The  cost  of  these  sev- 
eral articles,  or  $14-f-the  cost  of  5  pairs  of  shoes,  must  equal  $59,  the 
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amount  of  money  laid  out.  S59 — S44,=rS15,  must  equal  the  cost  of 
5  pairs  of  shoes  :  whence  the  cost  of  1  pair  of  shoes  would  be  S3.  The 
vest  would  cost  $5,  the  hat  $8,  the  pants  S13,  and  the  coat  S30. 

W.  CONDELL,  3d  Ward,  Springfield. 

Also,  by  Dow  Matheny,  Lydia  Dawson,  and  Agnes  Dick,  of  the  same  school. 

87.  This  problem  may  be  found  on  page  448  of  my  University  Al- 
gebra, where  three  others  of  like  character  are  also  given.  They  may 
all  be  considered  as  particular  cases  of  the  following  more  general 
problem. 

A  and  B  engage  in  play.  The  probability  of  A's  winning  a  game  is 
p,  and  of  B's  winning  a  game  is  q.  What  is  the  probability,  P,  that 
A  will  win  m  games  before  B  will  win  n  games,  the  play  being  supposed 
to  terminate  when  either  of  these  events  shall  occur  ? 

The  probability  that  A  will  win  the  first  m  games  isp"^;  and  the 

probability  that  he  will  win  in  a  specified  order  just  m  out  of  m-\-l  is 

p^q',  the  last  game  being  won  by  A.     The  preceding  m  games  may 

occur  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  permutations  of  in  things,  m — 1 

,    .        ,.,         1.2.3.  .  .  .  m  „  ,  ,   1  .,. 

being  alike,  ,  ^  o 7 H'  ^^  ^"^  ways.       Hence  the  probability 

that  A  will  win  just  ?n  games  out  of  m-|-l,  the  order  not  being  speci- 
fied further  than  that  A  shall  win  the  last  game,  is  mp^q. 

The  probability  that  A  will  win,  in  a  specified  order,  just  m  games 
out  of  Wi-f-2,  p^q''.  Letting  A  win  the  last  game,  the  preceding 
m-\-\  games  may  occur  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  permutations  of 
wi-f-1  things,  m — 1  being  of  one  kind  and  2  of  another,  namely,  in 

1.2.3.  .  .  (m+1)          m(m+l)  ^  ,         ,   ,  .,•      ^  . 

=—5 7 TTi"^'  ^''  — f^ ways.     Hence  the  probability  that 

A  will  win  just  m  games  out  of  m-)-2,  the  order  not  being  specified, 

further  than  that  A  shall  win  the  last  game,  is  — ^  o"""^""^"'        "^^^ 
same  reasoning  applies  when  m-f  3,  w-|-4,  ....  m-f  (n — 1)  games 
,     „         ,,  m(m-\-\)       ,  ,  m(wiH-l)(?n+2) 

are  played.    Hence  V=jj^^riip'^q-\—^YJ~P'"^  +  ~^ — ITB — 

m(m+l)  ....  m+(n— 2) 

^  *  +  •  •  ■  1.2 in— I)        P  ^     ■ 

In  the  particular  example  above,  p=i,  q=i,  m=2,  and  n=4 : 
these  values  being  substituted,  we  have  P^J-j-i-j-y^^+ij^T  I-  There- 
fore A  is  entitled  to  j|  of  $32,  or  $26.  W.  D.  HENKLE. 

The  insertion  of  solution  of  Prob.  85,  intended  for  this  number,  is  unavoidably 
deferred  till  next  month. — Publisher. 

Problems. —  92.  Given  a;'-f-v'— 35,  x*-\-y*=97,  to  find  x  and  y. 

M.  J.  V. 
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93.  A  and  B  have  each  a  farm  offered  them  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz.,  that  each  shall  inclose  his  farm  with  a  rail-fence  7  rails 
high,  each  rail  being  11  feet  long,  in  such  manner  that,  making  no 
allowance  for  lap  or  crook  in  the  rails,  there  shall  be  exactly  as  many 
acres  in  the  farm  as  there  are  rails  in  the  inclosing  fence.  A  builds 
his  fence  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle;  15  builds  his  in  the  periph- 
ery of  a  square.  Which  makes  the  better  disposition  of  his  rails,  and 
by  how  many  acres  is  one  farm  larger  than  the  other?  o.  s.  W. 

94.  \_For  mental  solution.']  A  farmer  went  to  market  with  grain 
which  he  sold  at  87^  cents  per  bushel  of  601bs.,  and  brought  home  as 
many  dollars  as  he  sold  whole  bushels,  and  as  many  cents  as  he  sold 
odd  pounds.     How  much  grain  did  he  carry  to  market?  L. 

95.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  following  expressions:  .J 
and  .on 

96.  The  semiaxes  of  an  ellipse  are  20  and  25.  Required  the  radi- 
us of  the  largest  circle  inscribed  in  its  quadrant.  J.  MATTESON. 
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The  Summer  Vacatio.v. —  By  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers,  the 
summer  schools  will  be  closed,  and  the  teachers  earnestly  engaged  in  pl.iiining 
how  and  whjre  to  spend  tiieir  vacation.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  general  stampede 
eastward,  westward,  northward  ;  into  the  country  by  city  teachers,  and  into  the  city 
by  those  of  the  country  ;  for  if  any  class  of  men  and  women  need  recreation,  it  is 
the  public-school  teacher.  And  in  the  summer  vacation  the  vital  energy  must  be 
stored  up  iu  the  system  which  is  to  stand  the  drain  of  ten  months'  exhaustive 
labor. 

And  at  a  stand-point  only  two  months  distant  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession, we  can  add  our  testimony  to  what  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  to  the 
enormously  disproportionate  drain  upon  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  which  the 
teacher  is  called  upon  to  provide  for,  as  compared  with  the  active  duties  of  ordi- 
nary business  life.  Said  a  friend  to  us,  when  we  spoke  of  resigning  our  late  po- 
sition to  accept  our  present  one,  the  responsibilities  of  which,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tlie  word,  are  certainly  not  less  arduous,  "I  wish  you  could  wait  till 
after  the  summer  vacation,  for  I  fear  you  will  miss  in  your  new  business  tiie  va- 
cations and  the  Saturdays."  We  had  no  word  to  offer  in  reply,  for  we  supposed 
this  would  be  the  case;  but  were  we  to  meet  him  now,  the  reply  would  be,  "  My 
dear  sir,  you  are  mistaken;  every  day  is  a  Saturday,  and  there  is  no  need  of  va- 
cations." The  fact  is,  the  attrition  of  mind  against  mind  in  business  intercourse 
stimulates  the  energies  and  prevents  monotony;  and  the  tired  feeling  which  one 
carries  home  with  him  is  a  healthy  one,  itself  giving  relief  through  the  sound 
sleep  which  it  induces.     In  this  respect  it  is  very  different  from  the  utter  mental 
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and  bodily  depression  which  the  easiest  day's  teaching  in  the  begt-governed 
school  so  fieqiienily  causes, —  a  depression  which  the  most  favorable  surround- 
ings do  not  enable  the  night's  rest  to  restore. 

As  yet  no  special  inducements  offer  for  the  vacation  trip.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation meets  in  August  son)e  where  East  —  place  undetermined.  The  American 
Institute  has  its  session  in  Maine,  but  the  excursion  arrangements  only  include 
New  England.  Ohio  and  Iowa  hold  their  state  meetings  at  convenient  seasons, 
but  the  localities  do  not  promise  greatly  for  sight-seers  or  pleasure-takers.  Last 
of  all,  Minnesota  holds  her  state  meeting  as  announced  el.'^iwhere ;  and  here  we 
believe  there  is  most  promise  of  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  harvest-field,  and  re- 
ceiving for  one's  money  the  most  return  in  the  shape  of  a  trip  on  the  Mississippi, 
an  educational  feast,  and  an  opportunity  to  explore  a  new  field. 

We  suppose,  though  we  have  seen  no  notice,  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Company  will  offor,  as  they  did  last  year,  exceedingly  liberal  inducements  to 
pleasureeeekfrs  to  visit  the  Eastern  seaboaid  by  means  of  their  excellent  steam- 
ers and  elegant  cars.  We  made  the  tiip  last  year,  after  the  woik  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  was  over;  and  though  we  were  gone  only  two  weeks,  we  know 
we  felt  the  impetus  of  that  trip  in  acquired  energy  till  the  Christmas  vacation, 
the  State  A.ssociation,  and  the  enow-bound  train,  prepared  us  for  our  closing 
experience  as  a  teacher. 

Whatever  decision  the  thousand  and  one  teachers  who  arc  'going  out  of  town 
to  spend  vacation'  may  make,  we  trust  they  will  all  realize  every  leasonable  an- 
ticipation of  pleasure,  profit,  and  renewed  health,  and  return  with  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  their  trip  to  shed  light  all  through  the  coming  term. 

W.  H.  Wells. —  This  gentleman  has  resigned  the  position  he  has  held  for  the 
last  eight  years  as  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools,  to  accept  the  General 
Western  Agency  of  tlie  Charter-Oak  Life-insurance   Company. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion concerning  his  resignation. 

The  National  Association. —  The  meeting  this  year  seems  likely  to  go  by  de- 
fault, no  one  in  the  East,  where  it  must  be  held,  being  interested  enough  in  it8 
success  to  look  up  a  place  of  meeting. 

Thk  Violets  and  the  WooNnED  Boy. —  Here  is  a  touching  incident  of  the  Vir- 
ginia battles:  "Far  down  the  plank-road  where  Hancock  fought,  beyond  the 
thickest  rebel  dead,  lay  a  boy  severely  wounded,  perhaps  not  less  a  soldier  than 
he  was  a  boy.  He  had  fallen  the  day  before,  when  we  were  farthest  advanced, 
and  had  remained  unmolested  within  the  rebel  lines.  They  had  not  removed  him, 
and  he  was  alone  with  the  di'ad  when  I  rode  up.  The  poor  fellow  was  crawling 
about  gathering  violets.  Faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  unable  to  stand,  he  could 
not  resist  the  tempting  flowers,  and  had  already  made  a  beautiful  bouquet.  Hav- 
ing caused  a  stretciier  to  be  sent  for,  I  saw  him  taken  up  tenderly  and  borue 
away,  wearing  a  brave,  sweet,  touching  smile." 

Relieving  Guard  —  March  4th,  18G4. —  The  following  lines  were  called  forth 
by  the  death  of  Rev.  Thos.  Starr  King: 

Camp  the  Relief.     "  Wliat,  sentry,  hoi 

How  passeil  the  night  tlinmgh  tliy  long  waking?" 

"Cold,  cheerless,  dark  — ii.t  may  lielit 
The  hour  before  the  dawn  is  breaknig." 

"NoRlfjht?  nrxfonndf"     "No;  nothing,  mt* 

The  pliiver  from  tlie  mar^he^  calling; 
And  in  yon  Western  sky,  HliDiit 

Au  hour  ago,  a  Star  was  falling." 

"  A  star?    There  's  nothins;  strantre  In  that." 

"Xo,  nothing;  but.  above  the  thicket, 
fiomeliow  it  seemed  tc  me  thai  Ooil 

Some  wlier«  had  just  relieved  a  picket  I* 

Indiana. —  Nicely. 
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American  Institute  of  Instruction. — The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Maine,  probably  at  Lewiston,  on  the  16th,  iTth  and  IStii  days  of  August 
next.  Lectures  are  announced  by  John  S.  Hart,  Prof.  Cliadbourne,  of  Williams 
College,  John  D.  Philbrick,  E.  P."  Weston,  G.  B.  Putnam,  J.  W.  Allen,  and  J.  N. 
Bartlett. 

"  Wilber's  Physical  and  Pescriptive  Map  of  Illinois,  showing  all  the  town- 
ships, sections,  railroads,  stations,  and  towns;  and  exhibiting  in  colors  the  geo- 
logical features  of  the  state,  also  its  climatology  ami  botany,  etc.,  etc."  is  being  gen- 
erally introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  the  state.  It  exhibits,  in  beautiful 
ctlors,  the  only  complete  geological  survey  of  Illinois  ever  published.  As  Illi- 
nois is  a  model  (geologically)  of  most  of  the  Western  States,  the  careful  study  of 
its  geology  becomes  highly  important.  Tliis  map  is  the  condensed  result  of  six 
years'  travel  and  research,  and  shows  correctly  the  physical  history  of  the  Prairie 
State. 

It  is  such  a  map  as  will  grace  any  parlor,  office  or  school-room  in  the  state.  It 
■will  afford  profitable  amusement  foi'  the  children  all  the  way  from  five  to  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  the  possessor  will  never  regret  the  money  it  cost.  The  school 
in  Illinois  which  does  not  possess  it  loses  information  necessary  to  every  lUinoisan, 
for  it  is  to  be  found  grouped  together  no  where  else. 

Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  of  Connecticut,  and  Hon.  John  Swett,  of  California,  will 
please  accept  thanks  for  late  favors. 

Webster  in  India. —  In  an  order  for  Webster's  Unabridged,  Pictorial  Edition, 
from  Madras,  under  date  of  April  13,  1864,  the  person  giving  the  order  remarks 
"You  would  be  surprised  to  see  natives  of  small  means  set  upon  having  'the 
large  one  ',  '  the  illustrated  '.  I  never  saw  a  native  pay  out  money  with  such  evi- 
dent satisfaction  and  contentnieut  for  any  thing  else.  Some  engage  copies  to  re- 
ceive whenever  they  do  come." 

Maine. —  Our  friend  Weston  has  been  'toward  the  front',  and  the  Northern 
Monthly  for  June  contains  an  interesting  account  of  his  experiences  on  the  road 
to  Richmond. 

Waterville  College,  founded  in  1813,  has  430  graduates,  142  of  whom  have 
entered  the  niinistiy,  and  five  have  been  in  foreign  missionary  service.  Its  li- 
brary contains  6,000  volumes,  and  its  property  is  valued  at  $120,000. 

New  Hampshire. —  A  subscription  of  |30,000  has  been  made  up  to  endow  the 
Presidency  of  Dartmouth.  So  much  the  college  gains  by  taking  a  metropolitan 
pastor  for  its  president,  besides  securing  a  competent  and  acceptable  head. 

Vermont. —  The  Summer  State  Institutes  were  held  during  the  past  month,  two 
days  in  each  place,  in  Rochester,  Cornwall,  West-Poultney,  Putney,  and  Peru.  We 
have  seen  no  reports  of  them. 

Rev.  Dr.  Shedd,  of  New  York,  will  preach  the  Baccalaureate  at  the  Burlington 
University  Commencement  in  August,  and  also  deliver  a  eulogy  upon  the  late 
President  Pease.  The  Phi-Beta-Kappa  will  be  addressed  by  Rev.  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  and  the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry  have  secured  as 
their  orator  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  of  Boston. 

Half  of  the  last  graduated  class  from  the  University  have  gone  to  the  army  to 
help  care  for  the  wounded. 

Massachusetts. —  Rev.  David  A.  Wasson,  of  Worcester,  has  joined  a  party  of 
young  men  for  a  three-months  yacht  excursion  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  On  his  return  he  will  contribute  some  sketches  of  travel  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Gov.  Andrew  has  been  in  Amherst  to  bargain  for  the  Cowles  farm,  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  prizes  at  the  Alexandrian  Freshman  Exhibition  were  won,  in  the  order  fol- 
lowing, by  George  W.  Barber,  of  Orange  ;  Elihu  Root,  of  Belchertown ;  and  Walter 
Brown,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Amherst  tak^s  die  State  Agricultural  College  bv  a  vote  of  8  to  4  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  advantage  of  locating  it  where  there  was  already  a  first-class 
educational  institution,  so  that  students  in  one  could  share  the  privileges  of  the 
other,  were  the  controlling  reasons  for  this  decision.  Yet  all  the  trustees  in  the 
negative  were  the  four  from  the  western  counties  —  the  most  purely  agricultural 
section  of  the  comnionwealth  ;  they  taking  the  ground  that  it  was  better  for  tho 
new  institution  to  stand  utterly  alone,  and  be  no  appendage  or  copartner  of  any 
ordinary  college.  But  the  eight  trustees  from  the  rest  of  the  state,  led  by  Gov. 
Andrew,  thought  and  decided  differently.  The  question  between  them  is  one  for 
experience  to  decide:  under  appreciative,  skillful  management,  the  two  institu- 
tions may  be  a  great  help  to  each  other;  without  it,  they  will  be  stumbling- 
blocks,  each  obstructing  the  growth  of  the  other. 

The  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  the  oldest  in  America,  celebrates  its  quarter- 
centennial  anniversary  in  Framingham,  July  1,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  graduates  of  nornial  schools  and  other  friends  of  learning 
will  participate  in  the  exercises.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  will  be  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  of  Albany,  the  historian. 

George  Allen,  jr.,  for  more  than  twenty  years  master  of  the  Hancock  School, 
Boston,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Boston  schools  for  twenty-eight  years,  died  May  1. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  earnest  and  successful   teachers  Boston  had. 

The  Somerville  teachers  have  had  their  salaries  raised,  as  follows:  High  School, 
?1,650  ;  four  principals  of  grammar  schools,  $1,150  each  ;  all  female  teachers  who 
were  on  131)0  to  $375. 

June  IStli  was  class-day  at  Amherst.  C.  M.  Lamson,  of  North-Hadley,  was  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  H.  M.  Tenney,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  poet.  Commence- 
ment is  the  second  week  in  July,  and  the  following  is  the  programme.  Sunday, 
the  Baccalaureate  by  Piesident  Stearns;  Monday  evening,  the  Prize  Speaking,  by 
members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  cla.^ses;  Tuesday  afternoon,  meeting  of 
the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society;  afternoon,  Address  to  the  Studentf,  by  John  B. 
Gough  ;  evening,  the  address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry,  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith, 
of  New  York;  Wednesday,  forenoon,  Alumni  Meeting,  with  an  Address  by  the 
retiring  President,  Hon.  James  Humphrey,  of  New  York;  afternoon.  Address 
before  tho  Literary  Societies,  by  George  Thompson,  of  England ;  evening.  Con- 
cert by  Gillmore's  Band,  of  Boston  ;  Thursday,  Exercises  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
On  Wednesday,  besides  tiie  regular  exercises,  there  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of 
the  Physical-Culture  department,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock.  The 
following  are  among  the  appointments  in  the  Senior  Class  for  Commencement  day  : 
Valedictory  Oration,  F.  G.  McDonald,  Dubuque,  la. ;  Salutatory,  W.  W.  Tyler, 
Amherst;  Philosophical  Oration,  J.  H.  Lee,  Charlestown;  Scientific  Oration,  H. 
E.  Storr.i,  Amherst. 

Class-day  at  Williams  College,  Thursday,  July  7.  The  orator  is  Richard  P.  H. 
Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the  poet  C.  C."  Tracy,  of  East-Smithfield,  Pa.  Com- 
mencement is  Wi'dnesday,  August  3.  The  Sunday  before  the  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon will  be  preached  by  President  Hopkins.  Sunday  evening  comes  the  Ad- 
dross  before  the  Mills  Tlieological  Society,  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Booth,  of  New  York  ; 
Monday  evening,  the  Address  before  the  Adelphic  Union  Society,  by  Hon.  A.  H. 
Bullock,  of  Worcester;  Tuesday  morning,  the  Alumni  .\ddress,  by  Prof  Griffin,  of 
the  College,  and  the  Poem,  by  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wiight,  of  Chicago;  afternoon, 
the  Alumni  Dinner;  evening,  the  Prize  Speaking,  by  the  lower  classes ;  and 
Wednesday  the  exercises  of  the  graduating  clas.?. 

At  the  Harvard  Regatta,  on  Charles  River,  June  11,  the  Sophomore  Class  beat 
the  Freshman,  won  the  silver  goblet  and  six  silver  cross  oars,  having  rowed  the 
three  miles  in  20'  50".  The  second  Sophomore  boat  won  the  second  prize  of  sir 
silver  cross  oars.  One  of  the  Freshman  boats  filled  with  water  in  turning  the 
stake,  and  the  Harvard  was  run  into  by  a  Sophomore  boat  and  nearly  cut  in  two. 

Rhope  Island. —  June  9  was  Class-day  at  Brown  University.  Charles  T.  La- 
zell,  of  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  was  the  orator,  and  J.  Foster  Ober,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  was 
the  poet. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  large  concourse  assembled  oit  the  grounds 
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east  of  the  College  to  witness  the  planting  of  the  College  Tree.  After  the  Class 
Tree-Soiig  was  sung,  Mr.  Fiank  W.  Love,  Mr.  Wni.  R.  Sayles,  and  Presi- 
dent Sears,  made  brief  speeciies.    The  day  closed  with  a  supper  at  tlie  City  Hotel. 

The  public  sciiools  of  Providence  iiad  a  holiday  June  10,  the  day  of  the  return 
and  public  reception  of  the  second  regiment,  which  immortalized  itself  and  its 
Colonel.  Slocuin,  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  quarterly  report  of  D.  Leach,  Superintendent  Providence  School.«,  laments 
the  injury  done  to  the  schools  by  the  great  number  of  changes  in  teaclicrs  and 
pupils.  Some  of  the  former  resigned  because  of  ill-health,  but  more  to  accept 
more  lucrative  situations.  For  the  latter  cause  the  city  has  lately  lost  three  of 
her  best  and  most  successful  masters. 

The  sciiools  do  not  show  their  usual  increase,  and  the  Superintendent  has  been 
able  to  close  four  rooms.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  is  7,694.  High 
School,  243;  Grammar,  2,045;  Intermediate,  1,947;  Primary,  3,459. 

Co.vNF.CTiccT. —  Yale  College  rejoiceth  in  another  donation  of  $30,000  from  a 
former  resident  of  New  Haven,  who  do  n't  want  his  name  known.  It  has  leaked 
out,  however,  that  the  generous  donor  is  Henry  Farnum,  late  of  New  Haven,  but 
now  of  Chicago.     They  will  build  a  dormitory  with  it. 

The  Legislative  Committee  on  Humane  Institutions  visited  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Meriden  last  month,  and  found  that  institution  in  fine  condition.  There 
are  210  boys  in  the  school.  They  devote  five  hours  a  day  to  study  and  the  rest 
to  work,  with  intervals  for  play  and  gymnastic  exercises.  Last  year  they  made 
46,000  chair-bottoms  and  -backs,  and  finished  11.5,o0U  hoop-.skirts.  Twenty-tive 
boys  in  the  tailoring  shop  do  the  whole  sewing  and  mending  for  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. 

There  are  2,699  school-children  in  Hartford, 

From  the  report  of  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  State  Superinfendent,  we  learn  that 
the  income  of  the  school-fund  for  they  year  ending  February  28  was 
fl 34,5 18,  and  after  a  dividend  of  |;L20  per  scholar,  there  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  year  $28,270.  The  number  of  children  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  is  112,098,  an  increase  of  over  1607  over  last  year.  In  the 
schools  in  Haitfoid  couiitv  the  number  of  children  is  21,826;  New  Haven, 
25,118;  New  London,  15,250;  Fairfield,  19,011;  Litchfield,  11,667;  Windham, 
8,511;  Middlesex,  7,677;  Tolland,  5,030. 

The  state  boasts  1,819  common  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  54,468 
pupils  in  winter,  and  49,273  in  summer.  She  has  1,900  female  and  818  male 
teachers,  whose  average  wages,  including  boaid,  wire  J;16.82  and  1=28.74  per 
month  respectively.  The  principal  of  the  school-fund  amounts  to  $2,050,460.  There 
are  1,284  school-houses  in  good  condition,  3ol  in  bad  condition,  396  without  out- 
buildings, and  only  250  with  inclosed  yards.  Eight  institutes  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  at  which  was  a  total  attendance  of  623  teachers.  The  Normal 
School  contains  '92  pupils,  and  is  in  an  exceedingly  prosperous  condition. 

The  Legislative  Committee  on  Education  visited  the  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain  June  9.  There  are  75  scholars  in  the  institution  the  present  teini  — 
89  less  than  last, —  and  only  eight  of  theui  are  young  men.  The  whole  number  of 
pupils  that  have  completed  the  course  and  graduated  in  the  last  five  years  is  78, 
of  whom  75  are  now  teaching  in  the  state.  One-third  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
state  are  now  iu  charge  of  normal  teachers. 

Wkst-Point  Militart  Academy. —  The  following  Is  the  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  Hon.  A.  0.  Aldis,  Vermont;  Judge  M. 
j&rown,  Kentuckv  ;  Rev.  R.  M.  Chapman,  Iowa ;  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Missouri ;  Col.  Wm. 
Goddard,  Rhode  Island;  N.  N.  Ilalsted,  New  Jersey;  Hon.  John  R.  McBride, 
Oregon;  Hon.  J.  Phillips,  Wisconsin;  Hon.  D.  T.  Patterson,  Tennessee;  Bishop 
Simpson,  Pennsylvania;  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Illinois;  Hon.  H.  A.  Swift,  Minnesota; 
Rev.  G.  F.  Wisewell,  Delaware. 

Nkw  Jersey. —  Prof  Phelps  has  resigned  the  Principalahip  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Trenton,  and  has  been  succeded  hy  Prof.  John  S.  Hart 
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Pennsylvania. — The  State  Association  will  racet  at  Altoona,  August  2,  con- 
tinuing in  session  tliree  days.  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  Dr.  Burrowes,  Hon.  S. 
P.  Bates,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  arc  to  deliver  addresses,  and  reports  and 
di.scussioii3  are  to  be  in  order  on  'Illustiated  Science ',  '  Elementary  Composition  ', 
'Natural  Order  of  Development',  Linear  Drawing ',  'Means  to  induce  pupils  to 
aim  at  a  high  standard  of  Intellectual  Culture',  etc. 

Delaware. —  At  the  close  of  1862  this  state  contained  3U6  schools,  and  had 
14,756  pupils  in  attendance. 

West  Virginia. —  The  constitution  of  this  new  state  requires  the  legislature  to 
establish  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  state  is  set  apart  as  a  school-fund ;  general  taxation  is 
authorized;  township  taxation  is  requiied;  and  a  geneial  superintendent  and 
county  superintendents  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  legislature  is  also 
commanded  to  foster  and  encourage  moral,  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural 
improvement;  to  make,  suitable  provision  for  the  blind,  mute,  and  insane,  and 
for  the  organization  of  such  institutions  of  learning  as  the  best  interests  of  gen- 
eral education  in  tlic  state  may  demand. 

Herpopulationis  — whites,  368,623;  free  colored,  3,981 ;  slaves,  20,630  ;  total. 
393,234. 

Ohio. —  M.  F.  Cowdery,  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Sandusky, 
and  autlior  of  '  Moral  Lessons  for  Schools ',  has  resigned  his  position,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  Hildreth. 

We  do  n't  know  Mr.  H. ;  but  we  wonder  if  there  was  no  practical  teacher  in 
Ohio  who  couid  have  been  induced  to  superintend  the  scliools  of  Sandusky.  Most 
likely,  if  there  was,  lie  has  just  been  called  to  Mr.  Hiidreth's  vacant  pulpit ! 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  Tiiomas  W.  Harvey,  and  Eli  T.  Tappan,  have  Iicen  appointed 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Certificates.  Nothing  short  of  five  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience,  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  and  an  unimpeachable  moral 
character,  will  procure  a  certificate.  The  first  session  of  the  Board  for  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  is  to  be  held  at  Toledo,  July  8. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  is  to  be  held  at  Toledo,  on  the  5th, 
6th,  7th  and  8th  of  July.  Reports  are  announced  on  County  Supervision  ;  Com- 
position in  a  common-school  course  of  study;  Extent  and  Mode  of  Teaching 
Geography;  Normal  Schools;  Minimum  Scliool  age  ;  Means  necessary  to  prevent 
Truancy  and  secure  Universal  Education  ;  Importance  of  Special  Preparation  by 
Primary  Teachers,  and  the  best  method  of  securing  the  same ;  and  addresses  by 
Hon.  Sam.  Galloway,  T.  W.  Harvey,  and  C.  S.  Royce. 

Among  the  Hundred-Days  men  are  Messrs.  Hancock,  Parker,  Betts,  Strunk, 
and  Rickoff,  of  Cincinnati ;  Hunt,  of  Cleveland ;  Regul,  Stone,  of  London  ;  and 
Poe,  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  Hancock  was  elected  to  serve  three  years  at  the  recent 
draft  in  Cincinnati. 

Indiana. —  The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  is  550,617; 
increase  in  1863,  31,404.  Funds  distributed  in  April,  |;601,65"4.90,  being  $1.10 
for  each  child  of  school-age. 

Institutes  are  to  be  held  at  Greensburg,  opening  July  12;  at  Richmond,  July 
18;  and  in  Randolph  county,  August  15. 

Missouri. —  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  for  free  colored  schools  is 
made  up  principally  of  leading  colored  men  in  St.  Louis,  appointed  in  mass-meet- 
ing, February  4th,  and  is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  system  of  free  and  graded 
schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  finally  througiiout  the  whole  State  of  Missouri,  which 
shall  furnish  a  free  education  to  all  the  colored  children  in  the  state. 

There  are  already  four  schools,  containing  30U  pupils,  conducted  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  six  teachers.  The  Superintendent  and  some  of  the  teachers  are 
under  commission  from  the  American  Missionary  Association  of  New  York,  others 
are  supported  by  the  Board,  all  the  teachers  receiving  rations  at  present  from  the 
general  government. 

35i 
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Iowa. —  The  next  State  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Dubuque,  August  23,  24,  25 
and  26.     The  programme  is  not  yet  announced. 

The  third  session  of  the  Bpard  of  Examiners  for  State  Certificates  is  to  be  held 
at  Iowa  City,  during  the  week  commencing  July  11. 

Wisconsin. —  Among  the  Hundred-Days  men  are  Prof.  Fallows,  of  Lawrence 
University;  A.  J.Craig,  Assistant  State  Superintendent;  C.  H.  Allen,  of  the 
State  University  ;  J.  Hauser,  of  Lawrence  University;  S.  M.  Allen,  of  Beloit 
College;  S.  T.  Lockwood,  Principal  of  Jaiiesville  High  School;  A.  J.  Cheney, 
Superintendent  of  Walworth  County;  J.  K.  Puidy,  Superintendent  of  Jefferson 
County:  E.  H.  Hobart,  of  Barraboo  Collegiate  Institute  ;  A.  J.  Slye,  Superintend- 
ent of  Iowa  County;  D.  G.  Purman,  Superintendent  of  Grant  County;  R. 
Graham,  Superintendent  of  Kenosha  County;  and  H.  A.  Gaylord,  Principal  of 
one  of  the  Kenosha  schools.  Most  of  these  brought  a  few  of  their  pupils  with 
them,  and  some  brought  a  whole  company. 

Beloit  College  has  sent  large  numbers  of  her  students  to  serve  their  country  as 
soldiers,  and  has  no  senior  class  left  to  graduate  this  year.  Besides  these,  a  large 
number  of  other  teachers  and  students  have  responded  to  the  call,  whose  names 
are  not  now  attainable. 

In  consequence  of  this  very  general  enlistment,  the  Wisconsin  teachers  have 
indefinitely  postponed  their  State  Meeting  at  home,  and  will  hold  it  'way  down 
souf,  in  de  land  ob  cotton. 

Minnesota. —  The  State  Association  will  hold  a  two-days  session  at  Red  Wing, 
commencing  August  24. 

Col.  McMynn  has  been  offered  the  principalship  of  the  Winona  Normal  School. 

Kansas. —  The  report  of  State  Superintendent  Goodnow  to  January  1,  1864, 
gives  the  following  statistics:  705  districts,  26,824  children  between  5  and  21,  of 
whom  16,603  were  in  school  some  time  during  the  year.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  5,549.  164  male  and  400  female  teachers  are  employed,  at  salaries 
ranging  from  |8.46  to  $30.52  per  month.  The  total  expended  for  school-im- 
provement, $26,722.10;  value  of  all  the  school-buildings,  $32,970.60. 

California. — Oakland  College  has  just  sent  out  the  first  class  ever  graduated 
in  this  state.     Edvvard  Stanley,  Dr.  Bellows,  and  Gen.  Wright,  made  addresses. 

The  State  Board  of  Examination  held  its  annual  session  at  San  Francisco,  May 
2,  3  and  4.  The  series  of  questions  was  exceedingly  searching,  and  they  have  a 
higher  order  of  teachers  than  most  stales  can  boast,  if  the  average  of  a  majority 
of  the  applicants  was  above  sixty  per  cent. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  held  on  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th  of  May.  The  graduating  class  numbered  25  young  ladies.  The  next 
term  opens  July  4.     The  last  State  Report  has  been  issued  in  Spanish. 

Utah. —  The  Califorrda  Teaclier  gives  a  few  items  from  the  report  for  1863  of 
State  Superintendent  Campbell.  Number  of  districts,  108;  male  teachers,  95; 
female  teachers,  67;  children  between  4  and  18,  11,619;  in  school,  6,163;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  3,330;  school-year  6.5  months. 

District  OF  Columbia. —  In  November,  1863,  Washington  had  59  schools  —  8 
grammar,  8  intermediate,  27  secondary,  and  16  primary.  Children  between  5 
and  15,  11,016;  between  15  and  20,  5,061;  in  school,  3,335;  teachers,  63. 

Newfoundland. — Education  here  is  sectarian.  The  money  voted  by  the  Legis- 
lature is  divided  according  to  population  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Churchof- 
England  denominations,  the  expenditure  being  under  Boaids  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  St.  Johns  are  several  classical  acade- 
mies endowed  by  the  government,  and  in  Harbor  Grace  and  Carbonearare  gram- 
mar schools  established  by  the  Legislature.  In  1863  there  were  152  Protestant 
schools,  with  8,643  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  5,400;  and  90  Catho- 
lic schools,  with  4,801  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,957. 
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New  BRUNS'vncK. —  The  report  of  John  Bennett,  Esq.,  Chief  Superintendent, 
shows  the  following  statistics  for  18ti2  :  children  in  the  province  between  6  and 
16,  64,000;  29,.5(U)  of  whom  were  in  school,  under  810  teaclier.s.  The  provincial 
expenditure  was  .$94,437,  and  the  local  contributions  )?106,524,  giving  $200,961 
as  the  total  expense  of  thi'  system.  There  were  also  23  superior  schools  in  op- 
eration, at  a  cost  of  $5,288,  containing  1,164  pupils.  The  average  salary  of 
teachers  in  the  latter,  $566.  There  is  a  training  school  for  teachers,  into  which 
167  applicants  were  admitted  and  27  rejected.  There  are  also  12  grammar 
schools,  containing  397  pupils.  Latin  and  Mathematics  were  taught  in  all  these, 
Greek  in  7,  and  French  in  8. 

Canada-West. —  The  next  Annual  Convention  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Canada-West  will  take  place  at  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  August  next,  at 
11  A.M.,  and  continue  in  session  three  days. 

Addresses  are  promised  from  the  Rev.  J.  McCaul,  LL.D.,  President  of  Uni- 
versity College;  the  Rev.  W.  Oiiniston,  D.D. ;  C.  W.  Connon,  LL.D.,  of  Upper- 
Canada  College  ;  several  other  prominent  educationists;  and  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D. 

The  following  are  the  leading  subjects  on  the  programme  for  discussion:  'The 
fitness  of  the  National  Series  of  School  Books  for  the  requirements  of  Canadian 
Schools' ;  '  the  causes  and  remedy  of  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  the  ru- 
ral districts' ;  '  The  appointment  of  Superintendents  for  counties  in  stead  of  town- 
ships, as  a  means  suggested  to  insure  greater  eflficiency';  '  Union  Schools —  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages';  'Central  High  Schools  —  the  desirableness  of 
such  as  a  part  of  the  common-school  system  in  large  towns ' ;  '  Separate  Colored 
Schools  —  the  necessity  or  desirableness  of  recognizing  the  distinction  of  color 
in  Canadian  schools' :  '  The  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  Teachers'  Associations, 
and  the  importance  of  local  organizations'. 

Accommodations  at  the  hotels  have  been  secured  for  teachers  at  fifty  cenUi iter 
day  ! 

The  summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  for  1862  gives  4,104 
common  schools,  with  343,733  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $1,231,913;  91  Grammar 
schools,  with  4,982  pupils,  costing  $96,187;  other  educational  institutions,  359, 
numbering  8,857  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $184,783. 

Canada-East. — The  report  of  the  Education  Office  for  1862  shows  3,501  insti- 
tutions, having  188,635  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $542,728.  There  are  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  90  males  and  110  females. 

Teachers'  Institctte  at  the  State  Normal  Univeksitt. —  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
a  Teacher-s'  Institute  at  the  Normal  University,  beginning  on  Monday,  August 
1st,  1864,  and  continuing  four  viee^i,  jjrovided  seventy  five  teacliers  will  promise  to 
be  preserU. 

The  time  will  be  devoted  — 

1.  To  a  thorough  drill  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches  of  study. 

2.  To  practical  discussions  upon  the  duties  of  teachers  in  the  school-room,  in- 
cluding discipline,  organization  of  schools,  philosophy  of  instruction,  etc.,  etc. 

3.  To  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  teacher  under  the  law. 

4.  To  drill  and  discussion  upon  such  other  topics  as  may  be  thought  useful  and 
appropriate. 

The  exercises  will  be  conducted  mainly  by  the  instructors  of  the  University, 
each  of  whom  will  devote  an  hour  each  day  to  the  Institute.  But  the  services  of 
eminent  educators  in  other  parts  of  the  state  will  also  be  secured.  Constant  and 
thorough  work  will  be  expected  of  the  members.  There  will  be  no  expense  ex- 
cept for  board,  which  can  be  had  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University  for 
$3.00  per  week.  All  earnest  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  near  and  remote, 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Every  friend  of  the  enterprise  is  solicited  to 
forward  to  the  vnidersigned,  at  Normal,  Illinois,  all   the  names  known  to  him   of 

Persons  who  will  promise  to  be  present,  together  with   their  post-office  address, 
he  letters  must  reach  this  place  by  June  20th,  in  order  that  notice  of  the  Insti- 
tute, if  it  is  to  be  held,  may  appear  in  the  July  number  of  the  lUinoit  Teacher. 
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In  addition  to  the  notice  in  the  Teacher,  circulars  will  be  sent  to  all  persons  send- 
ing names  to  the  undersigned,  in  case  the  requisite  number  of  niimes,  75,  is  re- 
ceived. Teachers  ol'  Illinois,  it  is  left  to  you  to  say  whether  this  Institute  shall 
be  held,  and  whether,  if  held,  it  shall  be  successful. 

The  foregoing  announcement  was  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Teachei: 
It  has  now  been  decided  that  the  Institute  vnll  be  held. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  every  live  teacher  in  Illinois.  Hon.  N.  Bateman  has 
promised  to  be  with  us,  and  the  same  is  understood  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks.  Among 
other  exercises  at  the  Institute,  will  be  presented  an  opportunity  of  daily  lessons 
in  Phonography,  by  a  gentleman  very  liighly  recommended  as  a  teacher  of  that 
art.  RICUARD  KDWARDS,  Principal  State  Normal  University. 

National  Teachers'  Association. — Arrangement  for  Teachers'  Excursion. — 
[Since  the  item  on  page  277  was  printed,  we  have  received  the  following  froni 
Mr.  Wells.] 

The  annua]  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Og- 
densburg,  New  York,  commencing  on  tlie  lUth  of  August,  at,  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
continuing  three  days.  Most  of  the  hotels  at  Ogdensburg  will  furnish  accommo- 
dations to  members  at  a  reduced  cliarge  of  $1.60  a  day.  The  exercises  will  con- 
sist of  lectures  and  papers  by  prominent  educators,  and  the  discussion  of  various 
educational  topics.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursion  tickets  from 
Chicago,  as  follows:  By  steamers  through  Lake  Micliigan,  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
and  Lake  Huron,  to  Port  Sarnia  ;  thence  by  Grand  Trunk  to  Ogdensburg  and 
Montreal;  thence  by  Vermont  Central  to  Boston.  Those  who  prefer  to  go  from 
Montreal  to  Boston  by  way  of  Portland  can  do  so  without  extra  cliarge,  provided 
notice  of  this  desire  is  given  when  the  tickets  are  purchased.  This  route  is  by 
Grand  Trunk  from  Montreal  to  Portland,  thence  by  steamer  to  Boston.  Teachers 
choosing  tiiis  route  will  also  return  by  way  of  Portland.  Tickets  to  teachers  and 
school-officers,  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago  to  Ogdensburg  or  Boston,  or  to 
any  point  between  Ogdensburg  and  Boston,  and  back  to  Chicago,  including  berth 
and  meals  on  the  lake  steamers,  $25.00.  Fare  from  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay, 
same  as  from  Chicago.  Fare  from  Detroit  and  back,  $20.00.  Tickets  will  be 
furnished  at  tliese  reduced  rates  to  those  only  who  present  certificates  from  the 
office  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  76  Lasalle  street,  opposite  the  court- 
house, that  they  are  teachers  or  school-officers.  Tickets  for  the  round  trip,  not 
transferable,  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Cen- 
tral Railways,  48  Clark  street,  near  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago;  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  lying  over,  either  way,  at  Ogdensburg,  Montreal,  Rouse's  Point,  White- 
River  Junction,  Concord,  Nashua.  Those  going  by  way  Portland  will  have  the 
privilege  of  lying  over,  eitiier  way,  at  Portland.  Tickets  good  from  July  15th  to 
September  1st.  Teachers  and  school-officers  in  the  Western  States,  who  take 
this  line  at  any  other  point  than  Chicago,  can  procure  tickets  by  sending  the 
amount  of  the  fare  to  the  undersigned.  Steamers  leave  Chicago  every  evening. 
Otlier  excursion  arrangements  will  be  made  from  dift'erent  points  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, and  further  announcements  will  be  made  of  these  arrangements  and  of 
the  programme  of  exercises. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  be  held  at 
Portland,  Maine,  August  16,  17  and  18. 

Persons  receiving  this  circular  will  please  secure  its  insertion  in  as  many  of  the 
local  papers  as  will  publish  it  gratuitously,  or  write  special  notices  for  the  papers, 
calling  attention  to  the  meeting. 

Directors  of  the  Association  in  the  several  states  and  other  members  are  par- 
ticularly desired  to  interest  themselves  in  securing  arrangements  with  railroad 
companies  for  reduced  fare  to  teachers  and  others  attending  the  meeting,  and  to 
use  their  influence  in  other  ways  to  secure  a  full  attendance. 

Chicago,  July  2,  1864.  W.  H.  WELLS,  President  National  Teachers'  Association. 

Note. — It  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  Association  that  some  explanation  should  be  made  of 
the  delay  in  maturing  the.se  arrangement*.  The  directors  at  first  recommended  Detroit  as  the 
place  of  meeting  this  year,  provided  the  meeting  was  desired  at  that  point;  but  no  invitation  waa 
received  from  Detroit.  A  large  majority  of  the  directors  afterward  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
meeting  should  be  held  at  some  £astern  point,  but  insuperable  obJectionB  aroae  to  an  arrange- 
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ment  for  holding  the  mpeting  in  New  England.  A  cordial  invitation  was  receired  from 
HarrislinrK  to  hold  the  iiiectinfr  in  tlmt  rit.v.  hut  all  effdrts  to  secure  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments Willi  the  railroails  lor  a  nicftiiif;  yt  (liat  point  were  unavailing.  Tlie  Board  of  lOducation 
and  other  citizens  of  Ogdensburg  have  now  kimlly  tendered  the  Association  the  use  of  a  hall  or 
cliurch  free  of  charge,  a n(i  secured  accomniodHtions  for  the  members  in  attendance  at  very  low 
rates.  The  Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  Roads  have  made  a  very  favorable  arrangement  for 
Western  teachers  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  and  visit  New  England,  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  make  an  arrangement  equally  fivoralile  for  New-England  teachers.  It  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  witli  many  of  the  railroads  in  the  Middle  and  Kasfern  States  to  furnish  simi- 
lar facilities,  but  no  definite  announcement  can  yet  be  made  in  regard  to  them.  w.  H.  w. 

Married. —  By  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Pitner,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  June  29th, 
at  the  residence'  of  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  Mr.  Albert  Stet- 
son, of  the  State  Normal  Univeisity,  to  Miss  Margarkt  E.  Osbaxd,  luBtiuctress 
in  the  same  institution. 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Elements  of  Logic.     By  Henry  Coppee,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 

the  University  of   Pennsylvania;    author  of    'Elements  of  Rhetoric',  etc. 

Philadelphia  :    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Monroe,  Michigan,  M.  Judson  Vincent. 

1  vol.     12ino. 

It  has  been  a  fault  with  our  text-books,  and  still  is  with  some,  especially  in  the 

higher  departments  of  instruction,  that  they  are  not  suited   to   the   purpo.se   for 

which  they  were  designed.     We  have  here  a  book  on  this  driest  of  dry  subjects, 

wliich  is  simplified  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the   pupils  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

We  believe  our  fellow  teachers  will  find  tiiis  work  to  be  a  real  improvement  upon 

those  now  extant  which  treat  of  this  subject.  w. 

NORTHWESTERN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

FOR 

Nos.  116  and  118  Eandolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(Incorporated    1864.) 


}  coisrnDXJCTODRS. 


THIS  INSTITUTION  i3  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  to  teachers  of 
the  New  or  Light  Gymnastics.  Instruction  will  be  given  by  a  corps  of  compe- 
tent teachers  and  lecturers:  in  the  department  of  Gymnastics,  by  the  Conductors; 
in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  by  Professors  in  the  Medical  Colleges  of  this 
city;  in  Vocal  Culture,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Booth. 

The  First  Session  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  July  6th,  1864,  and  continue  three 
months.  The  Full  Counc  of  three  months  will  qualify  (hose  who  pursue  it  for  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  gymnastics.  The  Short  Course  of  one  month  will  be  chiefly  de- 
Toted  to  such  exercises  as  may  be  used  in  the  school-room  with  immovable  seats, 
and  will  qualify  the  teacher  to  conduct  physical  exercises  in  schools.  A  Certificate 
•will  be  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  Short  Course;  and  the  Diplo- 
ma of  the  Institute  to  those  who  pass  an  examination  on  the  Full  course. 
Terms:  — Full  Course,  Gentlemen  $50.00,  Ladies  $40.00. 
Short  Course,  "  25.00,       "         20.00. 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  gymnastics  is  great  and  growing.     We  are  already 
receiving  applications  for  the  services  of  graduates  of  the  coming  session. 
For  Circulars,  address  the  Conductors,  Box  4404,  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 


I^OBINSOTsT'S 

COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  is  the  most  complete  Series  of 
the  kind,  by  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 


PROGRESSIVE  TABLE  BOOK, 
PROGRESSIVE  PKIMAliY  AKITHMETIC, 
PKOGKESSIVE  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC, 
RUDIMENTS  OF  WRITTKN  ARITHMETIC, 
PROGRESSIVE  PRA' TTCAL  AI!ITHM!'7nC, 
PROGRESSIVE  HIGHER  ARITHMETU 


ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES, 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA, 

UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA  (Old  Edition), 

NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA, 

NEW  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY, 

NEW  AN  AL.GKOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS, 


NEW  SUllVEYING  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  published, 

for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  'Arithmetical  Examples'  is  a  new  book,  just  published,  containing  over 
fifteen  hundred  jorctc/tcaZ  questions  and  problems,  promiscuously  arranged,  and  de- 
signed to  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods.  12mo.,  200  pages. 
Single  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

8^»  Teachers  desiring  to  establish  a  unifoemity  of  the  best  books  on  Mathemat- 
ics will  do  well  to  examine  Robinson's  Series  before  making  their  selections. 


SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP, 

EMBRACING 

J^IJVE  COPlf'BOOtLS,  IJV  THREE  niSTIJWCT  SERIES, 

PKOGRESSIVELY   GRADED, 

To  Meet  the  Wants  of  Schools  and  Learuers  of  Every  Class. 

The  COMMON-SCHOOL  SERIES  embraces  the  first  Five  Books. 
The  BUSINESS  SERIES,  Two  Books.  Nos.  6  and  7. 

The  LADIES'  SERIES,  Two  Books,  Nos.  8  and  9. 
The  particular  points  of  excellence  claimed  are  — 
1,  SIIWPI.ICITY.        2,  PRACTICABILITY.        3,  BEACTY. 


BRYANT  &  STEATTON'S  BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     200  pages.     A  clear  and  attractive  class- 
book  for  beginners. 
HIGH-SCHOOL  BOOK-KEEPING.     Beautifully  printed  in  colors.     216  pages. 
COUJSTING-HOUSE  EDITION.     850  pages,  octavo. 


WELLS'  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES, 

CONSISTING  OF 

WELLS'  SCIENCE  OF  COMMON  THINGS.     With  cuts. 

WELLS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.     372  cuts.     Revised.     25,000  sold. 

WELLS'  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.     242  cuts. 

WELLS'  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY.      Illustrated.      ' 


Attention  is  also  invited  to  Gray's  Botanies,  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Text-Boolcs, 
Willson's  Histories,  Colton's  Geographies,  Fasquelle's  French  and  Woodbury's  Ger- 
man Series,  Bradbury's  Music-Books,  etc. 

Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  Jor  first  introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers,      IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  and  50  Walker  street.  New  York. 
S.  0.  GKIGGS  &  CO.,  39  and  41  Lake  street,  Chicago. 
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SCHOOL        MANAGEMENT 


Not  loug  since  some  teachers  returning  from  a  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation wei-e  detained  a  part  of  the  night  at  a  village  tavern,  waiting 
for  a  train.  Two  were  from  the  city,  of  mature  age  and  experience; 
others  from  rural  districts.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon 
practical  school-teaching.  The  elders  chatted  on,  more  to  keep  them- 
selves awake  than  because  they  considered  their  remarks  of  any  real 
consequence.  "  I  have  attended  several  associati  ns  of  teachers,"  at 
length  replied  one  of  the  younger,  "  for  which  I  have  spent  some 
time  and  money,  but  have  learned  here  to-night  more  of  what  I  really 
wished  to  know  than  from  them  all."  "  The  philosophy  of  education 
has  been  written  threadbare,  and  the  minute  details  of  the  school  ap- 
pear too  puerile  for  an  educational  journal,"  said  one  teacher  to  an- 
other. "  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "the  more  minute 
the  better." 

These  incidents  suggest  the  inquiry  whether,  in  our  anxiety  to  in- 
culcate the  correct  theory  of  education,  we  are  valuing  too  slightly 
those  outward  appliances  which,  after  all,  must  exist  in  a  school  which 
aims  at  perfection. 

A  peculiar  charm  in  the  writings  of  Kepler,  the  great  German  as- 
tronomer, is  that,  in  stead  of  giving  conclusions  only,  as  men  of  science 
usually  do,  with  the  most  captivating  simplicity  he  relates  all  the 
steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  discovery  of  his  sublime  laws,  with 
all  his  failures,  fears,  hopes,  and  successes.  A  union  school  may  be 
a  small  afl'air  compared  with  the  universe;  yet,  as  order  reigns  in  one, 
80  ought  it  in  the  other;  and  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  forces 
in  the  former  are  controlled  may  require  patience,  and  labor,  as  it  did 
to  determine  the  laws  of  time  and  motion  which  govern  the  planets. 
36  285 
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The  next  day  he  called  to  his  room  three  reliable  boys  from  each 
grade.  Positions  were  designated  them  in  the  hall,  and  at  the  out- 
side door.  Each  boy  of  his  respective  grade  was  required  to  send 
back  to  their  own  rooms  all  violators  of  the  three  rules  above  men- 
tioned. Penalty,  detention  at  the  discretion  of  teacher,  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  minutes.  If  any  refused  to  return,  they  were  sent  next 
day  to  the  principal's  room.  Only  one  more  improvement  was  made. 
As  boys  always  wish  to  run  faster,  and  some  times  run  over  girls  on 
returning  from  school,  they  were  dismissed  first  in  each  grade.  The 
machine  was  now  complete.  The  school  appeared  to  dismiss  itself. 
A  department  glided  out  so  silently  that  the  others  knew  not  when  it 
was  gone.  The  six  clothed  with  delegated  authority  were  called  Mar- 
shals of  the  Hall ;  were  selected  weekly  for  meritorious  conduct :  they 
had  some  special  privileges,  always  went  out  first.  The  position  was 
considered  one  of  honor,  and  a  paper  star  indicated  their  rank.  The 
dismissal  of  that  school  soon  became  the  admiration  of  the  town. 
People  visited  it  expecting  to  see  some  grand  exhibition  of  power; 
but,  to  their  surprise,  they  generally  found  the  principal  at  that  hour 
quietly  seated  at  his  desk,  making  out  records,  or  seemingly  doing 
nothing  at  all.  Little  did  they  know  the  brain-work  and  solicitude 
that  this  very  thing  had  cost  him.  The  good  influence  of  this  dis- 
cipline seemed  to  extend  beyond  the  school-precincts,  and  to  reform 
street-manners.  The  causes  attributed  for  these  results  were  various. 
The  children  were  naturally  good;  the  principal  was  a  natural  teacher; 
the  pupils  greatly  loved  and  feared  him  :  while  the  truth  was,  the 
moral  status  of  the  young  there  was  about  the  same  as  in  other  towns; 
the  teacher  had  no  peculiar  aptitude  to  govern ;  and  the  feeling  ex- 
tended toward  him   seldom  exceeded   that  of  sincere  respect. 

Three  lessons  can  perhaps  be  derived  from  this  plain  article.  1.  That 
successful  school  management  is  not  generally  the  result  of  intuition, 
but  of  careful  thought,  out  of  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  it.  2. 
That  there  is  a  deep  philosophy  in  studying  the  minutiae  of  the  school- 
room, if  rightly  pursued,  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  all.  3.  A 
good  practical  method  presented  for  dismissing  a  large  school. 

J.  G.  IM. 


The  mind  is  the  only  thing  which  progresses  without  stop  until  it 
arrive  at  perfection  in  the  presence  of  him  who  breathed  into  man 
the  breath  of  life,  so  that  he  became  a  living  soul.  If  such  is  the 
case,  then  must  education,  which  is  the  training  of  the  mind  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  our  life,  be  a  peculiarly  progressive  work. 
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And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  Ruiall  htad  could  carry  all  he  knew.  GoLDSinTe. 

The  schoolmaster  does  not  stand  as  high  now  as  he  did  in  Oliver's 
time;  unless  it  be  in  the  backwoods,  where  the  pedagogue  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  cyclopaedia  uf  universal  knowledge,  a  kind  of  individual 
light  amid  the  general  darkness.  Id  the  older  communities  and 
towns  this  sort  of  hero-worship  has  long  since  died  away;  and  that 
reputation  for  profound  learning  formerly  ascribed  to  our  craft,  and  of 
which  Roger  Ascham  was  such  a  genial  representative,  is  already, 
like  the  gallantry  of  knighthood,  a  subject  of  antiquarian  reflection. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Among  enlightened  minds  the 
teacher  still  occupies  his  high  social  position  ;  but  the  common  herd, 
I  do  insist,  have  lost  that  superstitious  veneration  for  classical  and 
scientific  culture  awarded  to  our  profession  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  one  and  two  centuries  ago.  Of  that  animal  known  as  teacher 
the  popular  idea  seems  to  be  this :  some  body  that  can  parse  and 
cipher;  has  little  brains  and  less  money;  feeble-minded,  unable  to 
grapple  with  real  men  and  women  in  the  stirring  employments  of  life, 
but  on  that  account  admirably  fitted  to  associate  with  childish  intel- 
lects, as  being  somewhat  akin  to  them;  with  not  a  drop  of  Shak- 
speare's  '  milk  of  human  kindness',  but  largely  steeped  in  St.  Peter's 
'  gall  of  bitterness ' ;  a  crabbed  old  bachelor,  or  despairing  old  maid. 

The  peculiar  talk  deemed  suitable  for  our  profession  is  one  proof  of 
our  mental  imbecility  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Did  you  ever  enter 
an  evening  company,  and,  on  your  calling  being  known,  have  these 
four  interrogatories  deliberately  aimed  at  you  by  every  soul  with  whom 
you  came  in  contact  ?  1.  You  are  teaching  now?  2.  How  large  a 
school  have  you?  3.  Do  you  like  teaching?  4.  Are  you  going  to 
teach  all  your  life  ?  Now,  when  these  same  persons  meet  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor,  do  they  initiate  the  conversation  by  asking  the  first  how  he 
likes  law  and  how  many  clients  are  filling  his  pocket-book ;  or  the 
second,  how  he  likes  medicine,  and  how  many  patients  are  under  his 
prescriptions  ?  Never  !  Blackstone  and  Bell  are  left  on  the  shelf,  and 
topics  of  general  interest  are  the  staple  of  discussion  :  the  rise  of 
stocks,  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  prospect  for  corn,  the  last  new 
book.  But  the  poor  teacher's  intellectual  horizon  is  so  limited,  his 
mind  is  so  childish,  that  these  shrewd  men  and  women  of  the  world 
will  not  embarrass  his  modest  incapacity  by  advancing  items  of  such 
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public  importance;  the  unfortunate  creature  does  n't  read  papers  or 
books,  and  a  dose  of  any  thing  stronger  than  diluted  grammar  is 
more  than  its  half-developed  reason  can  bear. 

How  shall  we  overcome  this  conversational  persecution  ?  Just  as 
I  pen  this  query  of  despair,  a  remedy  flashes  upon  me.  Let  us,  im- 
mediately on  receiving  the  fire  of  the  four  questions  previously  men- 
tioned, turn  a  similar  battery  on  the  enemy.  For  instance:  if  a  mar- 
ried lady  assail  you  with  the  four  fatal  inquiries,  answer  in  polite 
monosyllables,  and  then  avenge  yourself  as  follows  :  You  are  married 
now?  How  large  a  family  have  you?  Do  you  like  the  connubial 
state  ?     Are  you  going  to  live  with  your  husband  all  your  life  ? 

A  little  ingenuity  will  adapt  the  queries  to  any  circumstances  of 
your  inquisitor.  The  joke  will,  doubtless,  at  once  operate,  and  all 
further  curiosity  be  flanked  by  this  strategic  movement.  Your  inter- 
locutor will  be  glad  to  change  the  discourse  from  catechetical  anxiety 
about  individual  employment  to  themes  of  cosmopolitan  interest,  in 
•which  every  sensible  man  or  woman,  even  though  a  teacher,  is  willing 
and  able  to  engage.  W.  w.  D. 

Dixon,  June. 


PATERFAMILIAS,   vs.   INDIAN   CLUBS   AND   CANNON   BALLS. 


Our  Union  friend  W.  W.  D.,  in  an  article  in  the  June  number  of 
the  2'eacher,  proposes  various  plans  for  restoring  mind  and  body  to  a 
normal  condition  of  vigor  and  health,  after  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of 
the  school-room.  We  heartily  indorse  so  much  as  recommends  min- 
istering to  the  wants  of  soldiers'  families;  but,  in  stead  of  the  Indian 
clubs  and  cannon  balls,  would  substitute  a  plan  that  will  beat  them 
both,  'and  more  too'.  Let  VV.  W.  D.  (or  any  other  bachelor  peda- 
gogue) avail  himself  of  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  prove  his 
'  Union  '  proclivities  by  taking  a  wife.  That  is  the  first  item.  Then 
let  him  set  up  his  Lares  in  his  own  house,  if  possible;  if  not,  in  his 
own  hired  house.  Let  him  secure  also  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  to 
exercise  his  skill  in  horticulture,  and  his  outfit  is  complete.  The  sub- 
sequent semi-occasional  advent  of  infant  peds  will  not  in  any  wise 
defeat  this  plan.  The  pedagogue  who  adopts  it  will  not  be  troubled 
with  that  do-n't-kuow-what-to-do-with-yourself  feeling.  He  can  no 
longer  be  the  victim  of  supreme  bachelor  selfishness,  but  must  extend 
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his  sympathies  and  interests  over  a  wider  area.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  he  become  vested  with  the  full  diguity  of  social  and  civic 
citizenship.  His  mind  will  be  diverted  from  the  petty  vexations 
which  before  so  often  haunted  him  after  the  close  of  his  daily  labors, 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  household.  If 
he  saw  wood,  it  will  be  not  only  for  exercise,  but  for  economy;  thus 
serving  two  purposes  in  stead  of  one. 

The  cultivation  of  ground  is  no  insignificant  item  in  this  plan. 
Those  who  have  had  no  experience  can  hardly  conceive  how  much  in- 
terest one  feels  in  the  progress  of  vegetation  planted  and  raised  by 
his  own  hand  :  how  careful  to  guard  it  from  the  predatory  excursions 
of  cattle  from  without,  bugs  from  above,  and  worms  from  beneath. 
What  ripe  satisfaction,  too,  in  having  vegetables  and  fruit  fresh  from 
the  garden  when  wanted ;  and  with  what  relish  are  they  eaten, 
standing  before  him  as  the  reward  of  his  toil. 

All  this  and  much  more  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  good  old- 
fashioned  plan.  The  one  who  adopts  it  will  need  no  patent-right 
Indian-club,  cannon-ball  stimulants.  The  experience  of  all  who  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial  will  substantiate  what  we  have  said. 

Try  it,  W.  \V.  D.,  or  any  other  masculine  celibate  pedagogue. 

PATERFAMILIAS. 


WILLSON'S        READERS 


Dear  Sir  :  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion to  'recommend  to  County  Superintendents  such  books  as  he  may 
think  advisable  for  text-books  and  for  district  school  libraries'. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  examined  several  series  of  Readers,  among 
them  Willson's. 

The  author  of  this  series  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  through 
his  '  School  Histories',  and  we  were  prepared  to  find  in  the  Readers 
what  "is  claimed  for  them  —  superior  excellences  in  their  illustrations, 
in  their  selections,  and  in  their  simple  presentation  of  valuable  scien- 
tific truths. 

The  illustrations  are  excellent  throughout,  and  we  concede  all  that 
is  claimed  for  this  feature  of  the  series.  We  present  no  objections  to 
the  First  and  Second  Readers;  but  the  other  numbers,  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  subjects  which  require  the  use  of  tcchnicat  terms,  are,  we 
think,  not  suitable  for  reading-books  in  our  common  schools.      The 
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attempt  to  popularize  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  other 
branches  of  science  usually  assigned  to  the  Junior  and  Senior  cla«se8 
in  the  collegiate  course,  presupposes  greater  intellectual  development 
than  is  ordinarily  found  in  our  public  schools.  Lessons  containing 
the  nomenclature  of  these  sciences  are  as  unsuited  for  reading  exercises 
as  would  be  extracts  from  a  work  on  Conic  Sections  or  the  Differential 
Calculus.  Facts,  formulas,  and  figures,  a  la  Gradgrind,*  are  not  ap- 
propriate for  teaching  the  art  of  reading.  Reading-lessons  should 
embrace  the  greatest  possible  variety,  and  should  present  subjects  that 
kindle  enthusiasm,  awaken  the  emotions,  and  afford  expression  for  joy 
and  sorrow,  love  and  hatred,  earnestness  and  pathos. 

Teaching  science  is  not  the  legitimate  purpose  of  a  reading-book. 
While  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  correctly  pronouncing  words  and 
giving  proper  expression  to  sentences,  the  intellect  can  not  be  taxed 
to  comprehend  scientific  truth;  for  it  is  an  axiom  that  '  the  mind  can 
be  intently  fixed  on  but  one  thing  at  a  time'.  The  plan  adopted  in 
these  Readers  we  therefore  consider  uuphilosophical  and  impracticable. 

Moreover,  we  think  placing  scientific  names  in  the  '  head-notes'  of 
lessons  designed  for  children  decidedly  objectionable.  If  the  pupil  is 
to  be  introduced  to  a  monkey  as  Snnnopithecus  Melalophos,  and  to  a 
bat  as  Vespertilio,  JVoveboracensis,  rules  for  Latin  and  Greek  pronun- 
ciation should  be  appended;  but  if  he  is  to  give  these  names  no  at- 
tention, they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  lesson,  inducing  the  habit 
of 'skipping  the  hard  words'. 

We  admit  that  a  great  amount  of  useful  information  is  contained  in 
these  Readers,  but  so  often  above  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  that  he 
will  spell  his  way  through  in  dull  and  lifeless  tones. 

The  few  lines  from  Saxe's  '  Ride  on  the  Rail',  found  in  the  lesson 
on  the  Steam-Eugine,  are  better  adapted  to  elocutionary  instruction 
than  would  be  an  entire  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  Want  of 
variety  in  rhetorical  matter  in  the  scientific  divisions  is  in  part  com- 
pensated by  the  miscellaneous;  but  even  here  the  didactic  is  too 
prominent.  There  are  few  examples  of  the  dramatic,  humorous,  and 
pathetic. 

These  Readers  are  also  strangely  deficient  in  selections  of  senatorial 
eloquence.  Two  or  three  pages  only  are  devoted  to  American  states- 
men and  orators.  The  patriotic  utterances  of  Clay,  Everett,  Sumner, 
Phillips,  Gough,  and  others,  whose  eloquence  has  inspired  thousands 

*  "  Now,  what  I  want  is  facts.  Teacli  these  boys  and  girls  nothing  but  facts. 
Facts  alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  every  thing  else. 
Stick  to  facts."  'And  Gradgrind,  as  he  surveyed  the  children,  seemed  a  kind  of 
cannon,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts,  and  prepared  to  blow  them  clean  out  of 
the  regions  of  cbildbood  at  one  discbarge. —  Dick£ns. 
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of  our  youth  with  a  love  of  countrVj  and  a  love  for  learning  and  for 
liberty,  are  crowded  out  hy  facts  regarding  the  Palaeotherium,  the  An- 
oplotherium,  and  recipes  for  making  Amygdaloid  and  good  Breccia. 
But,  while  we  object  to  these  books  as  School  Readers,  we  believe 
they  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  libraries  and  families;  and  we 
cheerfully  recommend  them  to  school-officers  making  selections  for 
district  school  libraries.  ORAN  FAVILLE,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 


The  above,  which  we  take  from  the  June  number  of  the  Iowa  In- 
structor, is  Mr.  Faville's  reply  to  a  request  for  his  opinion  of  these 
Readers.  In  all  respects  save  one  it  accords  with  our  own  views. 
We  can  not  truly  say  the  'illustrations  are  excellent  throughout'. 
Many  of  them  are  probably  from  old  plates;  and  though  some  are 
fine,  many  give  to  the  child  an  incorrect,  and  some  even  an  absurd, 
idea  of  what  is  intended  to  be  represented. 

Much  of  the  Fifth  Reader  is  in  type  too  fine  to  be  used  as  constantly 
as  a  reading-book  should  be,  without  danger  of  permanent  injury  to 
the  eye.     The  other  books  of  the  series  are  not  open  to  this  objection. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  extreme  haste  and  carelessness  in 
compiling,  and  marked  inconsistencies  in  orthography,  punctuation, 
and  syllabication,  throughout  the  series,  which  we  might  overlook  ia 
a  first  edition,  but  which  are  totally  inexcusable  in  books  so  long  be- 
fore the  public  as  these. 


ONLY     A     BABY'S     GRAVE. 


Only  a  bab3''s  grave  ! 
Some  foot  or  two,  at  the  most. 
Of  star-daisied  sod ;  yet  I  think  that  God 
Knows  what  that  little  grave  has  cost. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
To  children  even  so  small 
That  they  sit  there  and  sing  ^- so  small  a  thing 
Seems  scarcely  a  grave  at  all ! 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Strange  how  we  moan  and  fret 
For  a  little  face  that  was  here  such  a  space  — 
37  0  more  strange  could  we  forget ! 
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Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 

Did  we  measure  grief  by  this, 

Few  tears  were  shed  on  our  baby  dead : 

1  know  how  they  fell  on  this. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Will  the  little  life  be  much 
Too  small  for  his  diadem 

Whose  kingdom  is  made  of  such. 

Only  a  baby's  grave  ! 
Yet  often  we  come  and  sit 
By  the  little  stone,  and  thank  God  to  own 
We  are  nearer  Heaven  for  it ! 


GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

'■'■  We  are  glad  the  legislature  has  negatived  the  proposition  of  the 
board  for  introducing  military  drill  into  the  schools.  The  experiment 
would  have  been  of  doubtful  utility  ;  indeed,  there  are  obvious  and  se- 
rious objections  to  it,  chief  of  which  is  the  distraction  of  attention 
and  energy  from  the  proper  work  of  the  school-room.  If  we  need 
any  thing  in  this  line,  it  is  a  state  military  academy,  where  in  a  two-  or 
three-years  course  our  young  men  may  be  drilled  for  militia  officers, 
in  connection  with  other  studies, —  a  school  somewhat  after  the  West- 
Point  model,  but  of  a  lower  grade. 

"  The  report  has  very  full  statistical  tables,  giving  the  percentage  of 
attendance  on  the  schools  in  each  town,  and  of  the  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  schools.  These  tables  afford  means  of  comparison 
which  may  stimulate  a  laudable  ambition  in  the  towns.  Too  much  is 
made  of  the  matter  of  attendance,  however,  in  all  our  schools.  It  is 
urged  upon  the  children  continually,  and  they  often  drag  themselves 
to  school  when  a  prudent  regard  to  health  and  subsequent  progress  re- 
quires that  they  should  be  absent.  We  find  in  the  report  no  statis- 
tics of  the  studies  pursued  and  the  comparative  progress  made  in  the 
various  schools.  No  doubt  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  schools  of  the  state,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  can  show 
what  we  are  really  doing  in  education.  What  have  our  children 
learned  at  the  age  of  ten,  or  fifteen,  when  most  of  them  leave 
for  the  active  duties  of  life  ?  What  amount  of  real  and  valuable 
knowledge  do  our  best  public  schools  succeed  in  imparting  in  these 
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iive  and  ten  most  important  years  of  life?  What  our  poorest?  What 
is  the  proportion  of  school-time  given  to  language,  to  mathematics,  to 
other  studies  ?  What  to  merely  ornamental  branches  ?  And  how 
may  the  courses  of  study  be  systematized  and  arranged  so  as  to  ob- 
.tain  the  best  results  in  the  short  ten  years  given  to  education?  These 
are  some  of  the  matters  we  should  like  to  see  handled,  and  some  of 
the  objects  we  want  to  see  made  prominent.  And  the  more  so  because 
we  know  that  in  the  schools  of  Springfield  and  other  places  in  the 
state  many  scholars  are  tied  down  to  hopeless  mediocrity  by  the  absurd 
rule  that  every  class  must  wait  for  its  dullest  members,  and  so  the 
same  ground  is  gone  over  and  over  again  till  the  really  studious  and 
capable  children  become  wearied  and  disgusted  and  lose  all  interest. 
Five  days  of  the  week  are  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  studies  of  the 
schools,  but  in  some  of  them  a  whole  day  is  given  to  *  general  and 
trial  exercises  ',  often  of  little  or  no  use,  and  thus  the  school-week  is 
reduced  to  four  days  of  six  hours  each.  In  some  of  the  schools  so 
much  time  is  given  to  recitations  that  less  than  half  of  each  session 
is  left  for  study,  and  the  scholars  must  either  study  at  home  or  make 
little  progress.  It  may  be  an  old-fashioned  notion,  but  we  believe  in 
real,  close,  consecutive  study  as  the  best  means  of  intellectual  disci- 
pline and  valuable  acquisition;  and  we  think  we  see  that  much  of  the 
modern  fancy-work  introduced  into  our  schools  is  an  obstacle  to  all 
sound  progress.  It  is  often  mentioned  as  surprising  that  in  the 
country  schools,  where  there  are  but  three  or  six  months'  schooling  in 
the  year,  scholars  are  often  found  who  are  ahead  of  the  city  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  school  all  the  year  round.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  this,  and  it  is  not  because  the  country  girls  and  boys  are  smarter 
than  those  in  the  city :  it  is  because  they  are  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  get  on  as  fast  as  possible  in  their  studies,  are  not  kept  back 
and  tied  down  to  the  dull  scholars  in  order  to  produce  a  uniform 
standard  of  mediocrity,  and  because  their  time  is  not  wasted  in  need- 
lessly elaborate  recitations,  or  in  mere  fancy-work  and  nonsense." 

Springfield  Republican. 


Is  there  any  truth  in  such  criticisms  on "  our  system  of  Graded 
Schools  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal !  We  err  in 
too  much  thoroughness !  We  try  to  make  children  comprehend 
things  as  clearly  the  first  time  they  pass  over  them  as  after  years  of 
review. 

How  many  times  we  have  been  mortified  to  find  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  all  our  labored  instruction  on  a  certain  point  has  been 
forgotten.     I  remember  spending  some  time  in   teaching  a  class  the 
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reason  for  inverting  the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions.  All  under- 
stood and  could  talk  about  the  subject  fluently.  A  few  weeks  passed 
away,  and  it  was  reached  in  review.  Not  a  scholar  could  give  a  passa- 
ble explanation,  to  say  nothing  of  a  demonstration.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  the  difficulty  in  this  case  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  did  not. 
thoroughly  master  the  subject.  But  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  the 
true  solution.  They  were  not  prepared  to  grasp  the  demonstration. 
The  power  of  abstract  reasoning  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed. 

We  drill  too  much  on  the  minutiae,  while  the  weightier  matters  are 
neglected.  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance  that  a  scholar  should  be 
a  ready  accountant  than  that  he  should  analyze  an  example  according 
to  a  set  formula.  It  is  of  much  greater  practical  utility  that  he  should 
be  able  to  write  a  good  grammatical  letter  than  that  he  should  give  a 
written  analysis  of  a  sentence  according  to  Greene  or  Clark. 

Again,  in  grading  schools,  does  n't  it  too  often  happen  that  scholars 
are  kept  back  '  to  produce  a  uniform  standard  of  mediocrity '  ?  A 
pupil  may  have  decided  ability  in  mathematics  and  yet  be  a  dunce  in 
language,  or  Vice  versa.  Now  is  it  justice  to  keep  him  back  in  the 
one  until  he  brings  up  the  other  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  practical  effect 
of  strict  grading. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  opposing  graded  schools :  in  our  cities 
we  can  have  nothing  else.  Grades  are  just  as  necessary  as  classes 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  scholars.  But,  as  in  teaching,  so 
in  grading,  we  should  have  no  'cast-iron  methods'.  If  a  scholar  is 
prepared  to  advance,  let  us  be  sure  that  he  does  not  stand  still. 

E.  A.  Q. 


SCHOOL        EXERCISES 


QUESTIONS    SUBMITTED  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO    THE    CHICAGO    HIGH  SCHOOL, 
JUNE  30,   1864.       PER  CENT.  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  62. 

Arithmetic. — 1.  The  difference  between  |  and  |  of  a  number  is 
10.     What  is  the  number? 

2.  In  a  school  5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  always  absent,  and  the 
attendance  is  570.     How  many  names  are  on  the  roll  ? 

3.  How  do  you  find  true  discount? 

4.  My  horse,  wagon,  and  harness,  together,  are  worth  $169.  The 
wagon  is  worth  four  times  as  much  as  the  harness,  and  the  horse  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  the  wagon.     What  is  the  value  of  each  ? 
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5.  What  is  the  cost  of  painting  a  wall  14  feet  by  9  J  feet,  except  a 
fire-place  4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  10  inches,  at  18  cents  a  square 
yard  ? 

6.  Give  the  rules  for  pointing  in  multiplication  and  division  of 
decimals. 

7.  If  the  ridge  of  a  building  is  8  feet  above  the  beams,  and  the 
building  is  32  feet  wide,  what  is  the  length  of  the  rafters  ? 

8.  What  is  the  cube  root  of  y||j^? 

9.  I  lend  my  neighbor  S200  for  six  months.  How  long  ought  he 
to  lend  me  SI, 000  at  the  same  rate  to  balance  the  favor? 

10.  Reduce  one-millionth  of  a  mile,  long  measure,  to  the  fraction 
of  an  inch,  expressing  the  result  in  its  lowest  terms. 

Grammar. — 1.  Define  a  simple  and  a  compound  sentence. 

2.  Analyze 

"  By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade." 

3.  Give  the  different  uses  of  that,  and  illustrate  each  of  them. 

4.  Name  the  different  classes  of  adjective-pronouns. 

5.  Inflect  the  second-future  indicative  of  bring,  in  the  active  voice. 

6.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  sentence 

"  I  some  times  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel. 

7.  Write  an  adjective  derived  from  each  of  the  words  glory,  haste, 
autumn,  honor,  hate. 

8.  What  are  the  roots  of  the  derivative  words  in  the  sentence 

"  Carefully  concealing  his  intentions,  he  quickly  overcame  all  obstacles." 

9.  Correct  the  following  sentences  : 

"  H(;  was  one  of  the  wisest  men   who  has  ever  lived." 

"  If  I  was  you,  neither  Charles  or  John  would  gain  their  object." 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  case  of  nouns,  and  how  is  each  of  the 
cases  shown  ?     How  do  we  determine  the  case  of  adjectives? 

History. — 1.  The  first  settlement  of  Delaware. 

2.  Braddock's  defeat. 

3.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

4.  When  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  adopted,  and 
when  was  the  government  organized  under  it? 

5.  The  object  and  result  of  the  Seminole  War. 

6.  The  Wilmot  Proviso. 

7.  The  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

8.  Martin  Koszta. 
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9.  Name  the  first  five  Presidents,  and  state  how  long  each  remained 
in  office. 

10.  When  did  Illinois  become  a  separate  territory,  and  when  was 
it  admitted  as  a  state  't 

Geography. — 1.  What  states  of  the  eastern  continent  are  crossed 
by  the  parallel  of  Chicago  ? 

2.  What  states  are  drained  by  the  Ohio  river  and  its  branches? 

3.  Describe  the  mountain  system  of  South  America. 

4.  What  are  the  principal  productions  of  Spain '/ 

5.  Bound  Bolivia. 

6.  Name  the  five  principal  cities  of  France,  and  give  their 
situation. 

7.  What  waters  must  be  crossed  in  sailing  from  the  Crimea  to 
London  ? 

8.  Which  are  the  principal  silk-growing  countries  ? 

9.  Name  the  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

10.  Name  the  five  longest  rivers  in  the  world. 

Spelling. — Religious,  eighteen,  idly,  always,  image,  stratagem, 
medicine,  instantaneous,  chapel,  politician,  balance,  weapon,  treacher- 
ous, oozing,  pursuit,  exhibited,  asunder,  gazette,  outrageous. 


What  an  Educated  Man  ought  to  Know. — Ruskin  says :  An 
educated  man  ought  to  know  three  things :  First,  where  he  is,  that  is 
to  say,  what  sort  of  a  world  he  has  got  into ;  how  large  it  is ;  what 
kind  of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how;  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what 
may  be  made  of  it.  Secondly,  where  he  is  going,  that  is  to  say,  what 
chances  or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this;  what 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world.  Thirdly,  what  he  had 
best  do  under  the  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  faculty 
he  possesses  ;  what  are  the  present  state  and  wants  of  mankind  ;  what 
are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attaining  happiness  and  diffus- 
ing it.  The  man  who  knows  these  things,  and  who  has  his  will  so 
subdued,  in  the  learning  of  them,  that  he  is  ready  to  do  what  he 
knows  he  ought,  is  an  educated  man  ;  and  the  man  who  knows  them 
not  is  uneducated,  though  he  coiild  talk  all  the  tongues  of  Babel. 


Education  does  not  consist,  as  some  would  have  it,  in  cramming 
the  intellect  with  words  and  sentences  which  it  can  not  comprehend, 
but  in  the  proper  development  of  the  innate  powers  of  the  mind. 
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Solutions. —  84.  Let  ABC  in  the  figure  de- 
note the  given  triangular  park,  AC  the  given 
side,  and  BD  the  bisecting  line.  Produce  BD 
to  meet  the  circumsci'ibing  circle  in  the  point 
E.  Then  AE  =  EC,  also  AF  =  FC.  Join  E 
with  the  centre  O,  produce  EO  to  H,  and  join 
AO  and  BH.  We  then  have  AC=26,  BD= 
23,  EH=32,  A0=16,  and  AF=13.  It  is  re- 
quired to  find  AB  and  BC,  also  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

We  have  OP=AO'— AF^=(AO+AF)  (AO— AF)=29x3=87. 
OF=y  87,==9.327+ ;  EF=EO— 0F,=1G— 9.327+,=6.678.  Let 
ED=:r.  We  then  have  ED  :  EF  : :  EH  :  EB,  or  x  :  G.673  : :  32  :  a;+23, 
or  a:^-f  23a;=213.536,  or  ;r=7.10  nearly.  Now  AD.DC  =  ED.DB,  or 
AD.DC=7.10X^3,=163.30.  Put  AD+DC=26...[1],  and  AD.DC 
=163.30. ..[2].  From  the  square  of  [1]  subtract  4  times  [2],  and  ex- 
tract square  root  of  the  diflference,  and  we  have  AD — DC^4.775-f-... 
[3].  One-half  of  the  sum  and  one-half  the  difi'erence  of  [1]  and  [3] 
gives  AD  =  15.387+,  and  DO  =  10.613+.  We  have  also  AB  :  BC 
::AD:DC,  or  AB  :  BC  ::  15.387+ :  10.613,  or  10.613AB=15.387 
BC.    We  also  have  AB.BC=AD.DC+m)',  or  AB.BCrr=163.30+529, 

.692.30,  or  AB  =  — j^  ...[5].     Substituting  value  of  x\B  in  [4],  we 


BC 


have  10.613 


692.30 
BC 


)  =  15.387BC,  or  BC'  =  477.81,   and   BC  ^ 

21.85+.  Hence  AB=fi3\2g3^o,=31.68+.  To  find  the  area  of  ABC 
we  apply  the  formula  "  From  one-half  the  sum  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle take  each  side  separately  :  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the 
several  remainders  into  half  the  sum  of  the  sides  will  give  the  area." 
Thus  |/(8.08 X  17.91  X  13.76 X 39.76)=281.37+,  square  root  nearly. 


[1] 

[2] 

[3] 

8   116 

17,24|  1  1  8  |15 

|1| 

3    5|7 
419|2 

23|5|7|14;16 

416  1 1 31:^0]  J2 
10|1:^|H)|21|3 

ll|18|:i5J2|9 
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Diagram  3  will  add  1.  Diagram  1  will  add  4-|-5-f-6=15.  Dia- 
gram 2  will  add  11  +  12  +  13  +  14  -f  15  =  65.  Diagram  with  49 
squares,  22  +  23+  ....  +28r=rl75.  These  results  form 
the  following  series  :  1,  15,  65,  175,  369,  671,  etc.  Subtracting  each 
number  in  the  series  from  the  one  following,  we  have  14,  50,  110,  194, 
302.  Subtracting  again,  36,  60,  84,  108.  Again,  24,  24,  24;  and 
finally,  0,  0,  0.  It  is  only  necessary  to  carry  the  series  far  enough  to 
ascertain  how  many  orders  of  difference  will  exist.  I  get  but  three  : 
D'  =  14,  D"=:36,  D'"=24;  .-.  by  formula  for  finding  any  required 
term  of  a  given  series  where  a  represents  1st  term,  n  the  number  of 
said  term,  we  have 

a  I  ^~^D'^  Cn-l)(n-2)         (n-1)  (n-2)  (^^-3) 
«i      j— ^-t-  1.2  ^  ~i  1.2.3  "   ' 

and  making  substitutions,  letting  a:=l,  n=;50  (since  we  are  discuss- 
ing squares  formed  on  the  odd  numbers  alone,  and  99  is  the  50th  odd 
number),  we  get  the  answer  485199.  O.  S.  w. 

85.  Suppose  the  figure  to  represent  an  ordi- 
nary wagou-wheel  resting  on  the  ground.  Let 
A  represent  the  highest  point  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, C  the  lowest  point,  touching  the  ground. 
and  E  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  0  is  another  point 
in  the  circumference.  Propel  the  wheel  so  that 
the  point  A  shall  describe  the  arc  AB,  and  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  the  same  time,  C  has  only 
been  elevated  to  D,  while  0  will  have  reached  M.  It  will  also  be  no- 
ticed that  the  axle,  E,  has  reached  F. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  must  be  so,  when  we  consider  that 
the  wheel  is  a  combination  of  levers,  of  which  AC  is  one,  with  the 
fulcrum  at  C,  and  the  power  applied  at  E.  Hence  A  must  move  with 
greater  velocity  than  C,  otherwise  E  would  not  reach  F ;  the  wheel 
would  not  roll  forward.  Common  observation  verifies  this  when  we 
see  mud  or  water  thrown  from  the  highest  part  of  the  wheel  with  the 
greatest  velocity.  It  may  be  urged  that,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
the  wheel  must  fall  to  pieces,  since  the  spokes  are  firmly  bound  at 
fixed  distances  by  the  tire.  The  reply  is,  that  the  statement  is  made 
by  losing  sight  of  the  important  fact  that  the  wheel  is  propelled ;  for 
the  axle  moves  only  because  the  difference  of  motion  between  A  and  C, 
or  the  leverage,  is  communicated  to  it.  If  the  wheel  be  made  to  re- 
volve while  the  axle  is  stationary,  every  part  of  the  circumference 
will  move  with  equal  velocity,  because  no  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  axle,  every  part  retaining  its  own  motion,  FINIE. 
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Charles  D.  Gregory  sends  essentially  the  same  solution,  with  the  additional  state- 
ment that  in  a  wheel  of  4ft.  6in.  diameter  the  point  farthest  from  the  gromid  moves 
24  times  as  fast  as  the  point  resting  on  the  ground. 

89.  .x-'+</'=13...[l];  x*-\-y*  =  97...l2'].  Square  [1],  a;*  +  2a:y 
+2/^=169... [3].  Subtract  [2]  from  [3],  2a;y =72... [4].  Dividing 
[4]  by  2  and  extracting  root,  icy^6...[5].  Doubling  [5],  adding  to 
[1],  and  extracting  root,  x-{-y=^b.  Subtracting  from  [1]  and  extract- 
ing root,  X — y=l :  whence  the  values  3  and  2,  or  2  and  3,  are  easily 
deduced.  o.  s.  w. 

Let  x-\-y^=a,  and  xy=^n.  Then  we  have  a" — 2n=:rl3...[3],  and 
a*__4a''n-f-2n'=97...[4].  Multiplying  [3]  by  2a''  and  subtracting 
[4]  from  it,  we  have  a^— 26a=— 2n'+97=0...[5].     From  [3]  we  find 

n:= — o — ,  and  substituting  this  value  of  n  in  [5],  we  have  a* — 26a'' 

_2/^^!=:l^y+97=0...[6].    Reducing,  we  have  a^— 26a'=— 25... 

[7],  anda'=13±l/T«9^^5,=l44,=  12,  a»=25,  a  =  5:  hence  n 
=6,  a;=:8,  and  y  =  2.  m.j.  v. 

x''-\-y^=^Vo...\l'];  a:*-f  i/*=97...[2].  Squaring  [1],  subtracting 
[2]  from  the  result,  reducing,  and  extracting  root,  a;2/=:  di6...[3]. 
Then  [1]  +  twice  [3]  =a;'-|-2.^•^/-)-^/^=25.  .-.  a;+2/=5...[4].  Com- 
bining [3]  and  [4],  x  and  y  each  =  3  or  2.  PUPILLUS. 

Solved  also  by  A.  C.  G. 

90.  10^  (the  real  number)  :  10  (the  supposed)  : :  18  (the  real)  :  16i 
(the  required).  PUPILLUS. 

Also  by  0.  S.  W. 

91.  If  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  be  4j  cubic  feet  and  its  depth  1ft., 
the  area  of  its  larger  face  will  be  4^  square  feet.  This  area  being 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  one-half  of  it  (which  would  be  in  square  form) 
would  contain  |  sq.  ft.  The  square  root  of  this,  or  1^  ft.,  is  the  width 
of  the  vessel.     Doubling  this  we  have  3  feet,  the  length.  A.  L. 

Also  by  Pupillus,  0.  S.  W.,  and  A.  C.  G. 

Problems. — 97.  If  5  horses  and  12  oxen,  or  9  oxen  and  15f  cows, 
or  9  cows  and  30f  colts,  or  5  horses  and  27  colts,  can  eat  the  grass  and 
what  grows  on  5  acres  in  7  weeks;  and  7  horses,  11  oxen,  13  cows, 
and  17  colts,  in  like  manner,  can  eat  the  grass  and  what  grows  on  15 
acres  in  12  weeks,  how  many  sheep  would  cat  the  grass  and  what  grows 
on  25  acres  in  18  weeks,  provided  210  sheep  eat  as  much  as  7  horses, 
18  oxen,  6  cows,  and  9  colts,  the  grass  growing  uniformly  in  all  cases  ? 

M.  J.  V. 

98.  20  per  cent,  of  |  of  a  number  is  how  many  per  cent,  of  2  times 
I  of  1 J  times  the  number  !'  H.  N.  R. 

99.  Suppose  I  have  $350  insured  to  California,  thence  to  Spain, 
thence  home,  at  10  per  cent,  the  voyage  round,  what  per  cent,  ought 
the  insurer  to  receive  if  but  one-third  of  the  voyage  be  performed  ? 

J — s  M N. 

100.  Given  a;'+/=35,  .'c'-|-y'=275,  to  find  x  and  y.      m.  j.  v. 
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The  Chicago  Stjperintendency. —  The  Chicago  Schools  have  been  running 
after  a  Superintendent.  The  system  has  been  in  operation  we  do  n't  know  how 
many  years.  It  has  been  lauded  iu  public  addresses  at  dedications,  an- 
niversaries, and  other  public  occasions,  as  being  the  best  under  the  sun  —  not  ex- 
cepting that  of  the  '  Hub '.  A  vacancy  occurs.  Straightway  there  is  a  great 
commotion,  and  all  eyes  are  strained  East,  North,  South,  and  West,  for  the  man 
large  enough  to  fill  the  place.  An  august  member  takes  a  trip  East  to  find  some 
one,  and  even  tries  to  tempt  the  hub  of  the  schools  of  the  Hub  to  try  a  western 
climate.  On  his  return  a  meeting  is  held  for  discussion.  Strange  to  say,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  is  that  no  man  in  the  City  of  Chicago  or  State  of  Illinois  is 
competent  to  fill  the  position.  Gentlemen  are  spoken  of  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Michigan, 
but  no  '  Sucker '  possesses  endowments  or  attainments  sufficient  to  qualify  him 
for  the  post.     Chicago  must  import  a  Superintendent. 

On  this  point  the  Chicago  joui-nal  pertinently  remarks  "That  our  readers 
may  not  be  led  to  hasty  and  erroneous  conclusions  from  this  action  or  non-action 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  we  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  nothing  could  be 
more  at  variance  with  facts  than  the  implied  verdict  of  the  Solons  above  referred 
to.  In  Chicago  there  are  scores  of  men  who  have  graduated  with  the  very 
highest  honors  from  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  this  and  foreign  countries; 
men  whose  intellectual  attainments  and  capacity  are  second  to  none.  We  have 
men  here,  who  make  no  professions  or  noise  about  it,  who  have  graced  the  presi- 
dential chairs  of  leading  colleges;  and  yet  we  have  no  body  competent  to  super- 
intend the  running  of  our  public  schools,  if  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  good  for  aught." 

And  so  at  a  subsequent  meeting  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  State  Superintendent  of 
Wisconsin,  is  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

We  remark  simply  that  if  in  all  these  years  Chicago  could  not  produce  a  Su- 
perintendent, the  school-system  is  some  where  radically  wrong.  That  she  could 
easily  have  done  so  is  undeniable  ;  so  that  going  outside  the  city  for  a  Superin- 
tendent was  insulting  and  degrading  to  the  competent  men  whose  years  of  faith- 
ful service  in  the  city  schools  attest  their  fitness  for  the  position. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard. —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  July  25,  this 
gentleman  was  unanimously  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools,  at  a 
salary  of  $2,500  a  year.  The  election  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Pickard,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  he  will  resign 
a  state  office  for  a  subordinate  one  in  a  city  —  a  doubt,  very  likely,  only  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  matter  of  salary.  If  the  Badgers  do  not  pay  |2,500  a  year,  they  will 
undoubtedly  lose  their  man. 

Should  he  decide  to  come,  he  will  receive  a  he.arty  welcome  from  the  Illinois 
teachers,  with  whom,  through  his  attendance  at  our  state  meetings,  he  is  already  a 
favorite.  Of  his  qualifications  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  writer  in  the  Atnerica7i 
Journal  of  EducatioH  says  "  His  preparation  for  college  was  at  the  academy  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  studying  winters  and  working  during  the  summers  upon  his  father's 
farm.  Entering  Bowdoin  College  the  second  term  of  the  sophomore  year,  he 
graduated  in  1844.  He  had  taught  a  public  school  in  Minot,  Maine,  in  the  winter 
of  1842-3;  and  immediately  after  leaving  college  took  charge  of  North-Conway 
Academy  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  remained  until  December,  1846.    He  then 
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removed  to  Elizabeth,  Jo  Daviess  county,  Illinois,  and  in  November,  1846,  to 
Platteville,  Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  ■where  he  took  charge  of  a  newly-organized 
academy,  and  remained  until  December,  1859,  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

"Mr."Pickard  opened  the  academy  at  Platteville,  in  1846,  with  five  students, 
and  left  it  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  two  hundred ;  and  in  all,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  different  pupils  were  under  his  instruction,  a  large  number  pur- 
suing the  regular  course  of  study  ;  while  the  institution  has  so  long  been  a  nurse- 
ry of  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  But  a  severe  attack  of  illness  in  18.59, 
followed  by  a  prostration  of  the  nervous  system,  compelled  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion. Accepting,  therefore,  a  nomination  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  he  was  elected  in  November,  1859,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the 
first  of  January  following." 

A  Pleasant  Position. —  A  situation  in  the  Chicago  schools  is  getting  to  be 
very  desirable.  The  principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  with  a  successful  experience 
of  five  or  six  years  in  the  same  school,  came  very  near  failing  to  be  reelected  at 
the  late  meeting  simply  because  he  is  a  contributor  to  the  Teacher.  No  complaint 
was  made  of  his  teaching,  nothing  against  him  as  a  disciplinarian,  nothing  as  a 
man.  But,  ho  writes  some  times  for  the  Teacher^  and  therefore,  of  course,  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  turbulent  spirits  other  wheres  referred  to.  So  the  Superintendent 
rose  to  vouch  for  him.  Not  sufficient.  To  carry  his  election,  it  was  necessary  to 
state  that  he  was  merely  a  contributor,  and  that  he  not  only  did  not  sympathize 
with  our  remarks  as  editor,  but  condemned  them.  (Ah,  but !)  So  he  was  elected, 
with  but  one  dissenting  vote.  And  he  the  author  of  those  resolutions  !  0  tempora  ! 
0  mores  !     Let  us  all  eat  dirt ! 

Another  Teacher  in  the  Army. —  Mr.  A.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Rock  Island,  and  lately  Editor  of  the  Teaclier.,  has  been  commissioned  as  major 
of  a  colored  regiment. 

Politics  in  THE  Schools. —  We  have  heard  overmuch  in  the  last  two  years 
about  politics  in  the  schools,  especially  about  politics  in  the  schools  of  Chicago. 
There  has  been  hardly  an  institute  or  a  Board  meeting  in  which,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  subject  has  not  been  brought  up.  The  late  Superintendent  took 
every  opportunity  to  advert  to  the  subject  in  public  and  in  private,  and  he  even 
felt  moved  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  report  to  the  subject,  in  an  article  styled 
'Partisanship  and  Patriotism',  to  which  we  have  heretofore  adverted.  This  ar- 
ticle has  been  extensively  copied  by  the  educational  journals,  and  is  really  very 
pretty  reading  for  those  who  do  not  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written,  and  the  motive  that  produced  it. 

We  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  the  subject  again,  but  recent  events  have 
thrust  it  so  upon  us  as  to  render  a  brief  reference  on  the  defensive  necessary. 
Politics  in  the  schools  !  We  challenge  any  one  to  show  that  politics  have  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  Chicago  schools  by  any  other  person  than  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  late  Superintendent !  It  can  not  be  done  !  If  it  is  desired 
10  keep  politics  out  of  the  schools,  why  do  n't  Mr.  Sheahau  and  Mr.  Wentworth 
resign  their  places  on  the  Board.  If  there  are  any  greater  politicians  in  this 
state  or  any  other,  we  should  like  to  hear  their  names  called.  And  this  very  sub- 
ject has  been  the  tune  Mr.  Wentworth  has  played  on  his  single-stringed  harp  ever 
since  his  notorious  speech  before  the  National  Convention,  whenever  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  of  school-matters.  Bah !  We  have  heard  all  we  care  to 
of  this  bugbcai-. 

Oh,  Mr.  Ward, —  not  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  with  your  lake  steamers  and  immense 
iron-mills, —  neither  Gen.  Artemas,  of  Revolutionary  fame, —  not  Edward  Matthew 
Ward,  nor  James  Ward,  the  English  painters, —  not  Nathaniel  Ward  the  clergy- 
man, Robert  Plumer  Ward  the  author,  Seth  Ward  the  divine  and  mathema- 
tician, nor  William  Ward  the  missionary, —  not  even  he  who  goes  about  to  '  speak 
his  piece  ',  but  Mr.  James  Ward,  of  the  West  Division,  Chicago,  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Education,  how  could  you  accept  an  increase  of  salary  from 
ten  to  fourteen  hundred  as  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds,  when  the 
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school-fund  is  twenty  thousand  dollars  short,  and  when  the  schools  are  liable  to 
stop  for  want  of  funds,  especially  when  you  remember  the  report  you  made  last 
year  declining  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  principals  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  and  that  this  very  deficit  was  urged  as  the  reason  for  refusing  the  in- 
crease ?  But  then  it  was  n't  your  ox  that  was  gored.  Besides,  the  superintendent 
of  a  couple  of  carpenters  and  a  score  of  school-buildings,  or  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
an  office,  needs  to  be  a  man  of  far  more  ability  and  experience  than  the  ])rincipal 
of  a  school  of  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  pupils !  How  could  you,  Mr.  Ward ! 
It 's  too  bad  ! 

Go  East. —  Enjoy  your  vacation.  See  Niagara,  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  ocean  any  where  ;  attend  the  National  at  Ogdensburg,  or  the  American  In- 
stitute at  Portland  —  all  for  twenty-five  dollars  —  ten  in  gold  —  any  thing  before 
staying  around  home  all  vacation,  wasting  your  time  and  failing  to  regain  the  en- 
ergy, the  mental  snap,  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  next  term. 

Need  Enough. — At  a  spelling-school  at  '  teachers'  meeting '  the  other  evening, 
I  pronounced  the  following  words.  There  were  16  teachers  present,  and  the  best 
speller  missed  six  words  !  the  poorest,  fourteen : 

Surcingle,  erysipelas,  inflammation,  believe,  irretrievable,  noticeable,  plagia- 
rism, opodeldoc,  coercion,  diphtheria,  subpoena,  celery,  separation,  portemonnaie, 
summit,  vermilion,  limit,  abridgment,  infringement,  mullein,  pavilion,  befitting, 
benefiting,  remitting,  sieve,  porringer,  trafficking,  shekinah,  succotash,  avoirdupois. 

The  friend  who  wrote  the  above  and  sent  the  list  himself  misspelled  one  word 
and  gave  an  unusual  spelling  to  another.  He  says  they  voted  to  have  another 
spelling-exercise.     We  should  think  so  ! 

Exceedingly  Wooden. —  Are  our  readers  aware  that  the  reason  school-conmiit- 
tees  are  some  times  called  Boards  of  Education  is  because  of  the  large  proportion 
of  wood  in  the  composition  of  a  certain  portion  of  some  of  the  members? 

Four  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  displayed  their  fitness  to  the  title  in 
throwing  votes  against  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Dewey,  who  is  at  least  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  most  higlily  esteemed  of  the  High-School  corps,  not  to  say 
of  the  teacliers  of  the  whole  city,  he  being  the  only  teacher  of  two  hundred, 
with  perhaps  one  other  exception,  who  received  a  negative  vote.  The  assigned 
reason  was  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy  with  those  turbulent  spirits  who 
have  endeavored  to  make  trouble  in  the  schools.  Which,  plainly  interpreted, 
means  that  Mr.  Dewey  dared  to  assert  his  manhood,  by  denouncing  and  refusing 
to  submit  to  a  system  of  espionage  and  gagging  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the 
teachers  by  the  late  Superintendent.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  this  mat- 
ter too  far.  The  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up.  The  turbulent  spirits  may  be 
heard  from  again. 

"  Excused,  Having  Enlisted  in  the  Army." — Those  wlio  had  the  satisfaction  of 
listening  to  the  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  of  our  noble  University  of  Chicago 
yesterday,  saw  upon  the  'Order  of  Exercises'  the  names  of  some  who  were 
"designated  thus — *.  The  little  star  carried  your  eye  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  there  you  read  "*  Excused  —  having  enlisted  in  the  Army." 

We  do  not  mean  to,  and  we  do  7iot,  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merits  of  the 
excellent  orations  of  the  occasion  when  we  say  that  the  most  eloquent  were  the 
little  stars.  There  they  were,  shining  amid  the  lustre  of  the  fasliionable  assembly, 
and  outshining  it  all ;  there  they  were,  silent  amid  martial  strains  of  patriotism, 
and  more  musical  with  patriotism  than  all  the  strains  from  trumpet,  drum,  or  flute. 

So  it  is  —  there  can  not  be  a  '  feast  of  reason  ',  a  social  festivity,  a  gala  day,  or 
a  merry-making  in  college,  church,  or  home,  but  the  ghastly  countenance  of  the  war 
is  painted  on  the  wall.  This  is  the  skeleton  in  the  closet,  at  the  fireside  ;  this  is 
the  spot  in  our  feasts  of  charity,  this  is  the  dark  thread  that  runs  through  and 
through  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  the  whole  of  our  manifold  experience.  The 
newspaper  is  full  of  it,  the  book  is  written  about  it,  the  orator  discourses  on  it, 
the  preacher's  illustrations  are  drawn  from  it,  and   the  conversation  at  the  cor- 
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ners  of  tlie  streets  is  engrossod  with  it.  Days  and  months,  aye,  even  years,  roll 
wearily  away,  and  still  the  war  rolls  thunderingly  on.  We  point  the  moral  of  the 
awful  fact.  Heroism,  fidelity,  and  endurance,  are  the  stern  exaction  of  the  hour, 
and  must  be  the  watchwords  of  the  hour,  or  the  hour  will  go  down  in  night  and 
bitterness  of  darkness,  and  the  nation  will  go  down  with  it. 

When  the  French  Adjutant  called  the  roll,  there  was  a  voice  that  occasionally 
responded  "  Dead  on  the  field  ! "  When  the  President  of  the  University  yester- 
day came  to  the  dash  and  the  star,  he  skipped  the  name  that  stood  against  them, 
and  every  heart  responded  for  the  absent  ones  "  Gone  to  the  field  "  ;  and,  with 
many  a  secret  sigh  and  prayer  and  tear,  the  festivities  went  on. 

'  E.xcused '  from  the  graceful  panegyric  of  the  hallowed  cause,  '  having  enlisted 
in '  its  service  on  the  field  ;  '  excused '  from  a  rhetorical  tribute  to  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  '  having  enlisted  in '  its  ranks.  From  the  conduct  of  these  let  the 
apathetic  and  the  lukewarm  take  a  lesson.  May  their  example  be  imitated  by 
every  class  —  in  college  and  out  of  college.  And  may  the  honorable  distinction 
which  these  young  men  have  won  upon  yesterday's  'order  of  exercises'  be  aus- 
picious of  a  similar  insignia  which  they  shall  speedily  win  for  and  wear  upon 
their  shoulders.  Chicago  Journal,  July  1. 

National  Teacheks'  Association. —  The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Ogdens- 
burg.  New  York,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  August  10th,  at  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
and  continuing  three  days. 

Most  of  the  hotels  at  Ogdensburg  and  Prescott  (across  the  river)  will  furnish 
accommodations  to  members  at  a  reduced  charge  of  $1.50  a  day.  The  highest 
charge  will  be  $1.87  a  day.  Persons  desiring  to  arrange  for  accommodations 
during  the  meeting  will  apply  to  T.  H.  Brosnan,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Ogdensburg 
Academy. 

The  exercises  will  consist  of  lectures  and  papers  by  prominent  educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  discussion  of  various  educational  topics.  More 
prominence  will  be  given  to  educational  papers  and  discussions  than  heretofore 
and  less  time  will  be  given  to  set  lectures.  The  social  department  of  the  meet' 
ing  will  also  have  more  prominence  than  at  previous  meetings. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursion  tickets  from  Chicago,  as  follows 

By  steamers  through  Lake  Michigan,  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  Lake  Huron,  to 
Port  Sarnia  ;  thence  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Ogdensburg  and  Montreal 
thence  by  Vei'mont  Central  to  Boston.  Those  who  prefer  to  go  fioin  Montreal  to 
Boston  by  way  of  Portland  can  do  so  without  extra  charge,  provided  notice  of 
this  desire  is  given  when  the  tickets  are  purchased.  This  route  is  by  Grand 
Trunk  from  Montreal  to  Portland,  thence  by  steamer  to  Boston.  Teachers 
choosing  this  route  will  also  return  by  way  of  Portland. 

Tickets  to  teachers  and  school-officers,  for  the  round  trip  from  Chicago  to  Og- 
densburg or  Boston,  or  to  any  point  between  Ogdensburg  and  Boston,  and  back 
to  Chicago,  including  berths  and  meals  on  the  lake  steamer.s,  $2.5.00.  Fare  from 
Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay,  same  as  from  Chicago.  Fare  from  Detroit  and  back, 
$2C.OO. 

Tickets  will  be  furnished  at  these  reduced  rates  to  those  only  who  present  cer- 
tificates from  the  office  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  76  Lasalle  street,  op- 
posite the  court-house,  that  they  are  teachers  or  school-officers. 

Tickets  for  the  round  trip,  not  transferable,  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Vermont  Central  Railways,  48  Clark  street,  near  the  Sherman 
House,  Chicago ;  with  the  privilege  of  lying  over,  either  way,  at  Toronto,  Og- 
densburg, Montreal,  Rouse's  Point,  White-River  Junction,  Concord,  Nashua. 
Those  going  by  way  of  Portland  will  have  the  privilege  of  lying  over,  either  way, 
at  Gorham  and  Portland.  Tickets  good  from  July  15th  to  September  1st.  All 
tickets,  including  those  from  Detroit,  must  be  purchased  at  the  Chicago  office. 

Teachers  and  school-officers  who  take  this  line  at  any  other  point  than  Chicago 
can  procure  tickets  by  sending  the  amount  of  the  fare  to  the  undersigned. 

Steamers  leave  Chicago  every  evening,  Sundays  excepted. 

No  reduction  of  fare  is  made  on  any  of  the  railroads  terminating  in  Chicago. 

DAVID  N.  CAMP,  Secretary,  New  Britain,  Conn.  W.  H.  WELLS,  Prssident,  Chicago. 
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American  Institute  of  Instruction. —  The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Portland,  Maine,  at  the  New  City  Hall,  on"  the  16th,  lYth  .and  18th  of 
August,  1864. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  City  Hall  on  the  16th,  at  eleven 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  public  exercises  will  be  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  August  16. — At  half-past  two  o'clock  p.m.,  the  meeting  will  be  organ- 
ized for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  to  listen  to  the  usual  addresses  of  wel- 
come, and  the  President's  annual  address. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m.,  a  lecture  by  J.  N.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  New  Brit- 
ain, Conn.  Subject:  'Influence  of  School-Life  upon  the  Character  of  the 
Scholar '. 

At  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  a  lecture  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of 
the  Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday,  August  17. — At  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  a  discussion.  Subject:  'How 
may  Parental  Cooperation  be  best  Secured  ?  ' 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  a  lecture  by  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  Superintendent  of 
the  Schools  of  Maine. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  p.m.,  a  lecture  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.     Subject:   ' The  Teacher  an  Agent  and  not  a  Servant '. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  p.m.,  a  discussion.  Subject:  '  Should  Examinations 
be  conducted  by  the  Teacher  or  Committee  ?' 

At  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  a  lecture  by  J.  S.  Hart,  LL.D.,  of  the  New-Jersey  Nor- 
mal School. 

Thursday,  August  18. — At  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  a  discussion.  Subject:  'To 
what  extent  should  Teachers  render  assistance  to  their  Pupils  ?' 

At  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  a  lecture  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  p.m.,  a  lecture  by  Prof  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Will- 
iams College.     Subject:  '  The  Relations  of  Natural  History  to  Education '. 

At  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  brief  addresses  by  representatives  from  different  states. 

S.  W.  MASON,  Secretary.  CHARLES  NORTHEND,  Preaident. 

Maine. —  The  members  of  the  Junior  Class  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminarj', 
with  one  exception,  have  volunteered  in  the  service  of  the  Christian  Commission, 
and  have  gone  to  the  front. 

New  Hampshire.—  Three  plans  are  proposed  with  regard  to  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  —  to  give  to  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege the  whole  income  of  the  grant  made  by  Congress;  to  devote  one-half  or 
two-thirds  in  this  way,  and  the  rest  to  three  agricultural  farms  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  with  popular  scientific  lectures,  agricultural  publications,  etc. ;  and 
to  establish  a  separate  and  independent  college. 

Hanover  and  the  friends  of  Dartmouth  College  are  trying  to  get  the  new  agri- 
cultural college  hitched  to  that  institution. 

Massachusetts. —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  June  14, 
J.  D.  Philbrick  was  reelected  Superintendent,  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  West-New- 
ton, was  elected  Master  of  the  Hancock  School. 

The  State  Association  is  to  meet  at  Pittsfield  Thanksgiving  week. 

The  anniversary  exercises  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  at  South-Hadley  were 
held  July  21,  and  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  D.D., 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  public  examinations  of  the  school  occurred 
on  the  Tuesday  forenoon  before.  This  school  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  now,  the  catalogue  for  the  last  year  embracing  343  names. 

The  Adelphic  Union  Exhibition  of  Williams  College  took  place  on  July  6,  and 
Class  Day  eaiue  on  July  7.  The  college  has  now  181  students  —  41  seniors,  49 
juniors,  44  sophomores,  and  41  freshmen.  The  editors  for  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  WUhatns  Quarterly  are  E.  K.  Goodell,  M.  J.  Warner,  George  Hale,  jr.,  J.  S. 
Bane,  and  A.  B.  Lyons. 

Commencement  at  the  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Worcester,  oc- 
curred July  6,  eleven  members  graduating.  The  whole  number  in  the  college  is 
over  100. 
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William  C.  Todd,  who  has  been  for  ten  years  Principal  of  the  Newburyport  Fe- 
male High  School,  resigned  lately,  and  showed  his  affection  for  the  school  by 
presenting  it  $500. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  in  this 
country  was  celebrated  at  Franiingham,  July  1,  by  a  large  number  of  teachers 
and  other  friends  of  education.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was 
the  orator  of  the  day ;  Rev.  Eben  S.  Stearns,  of  Albany,  gave  an  extended  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  normal-school  system  in  America, 
and  there  were  numerous  after-dinner  speeches.  The  Framingham  Normal  School 
has  117  pupils. 

Commencement  at  Tufts  College,  Somerville,  occurred  July  13.  Seven  stu- 
dents were  graduated,  and  John  H.  Claflin,  of  Milford,  delivered  the  salutatory, 
and  Edward  H.  Clement,  of  Chelsea,  the  valedictory.  The  poem  before  the  Ma- 
thetican  Society  was  delivered  by  William  Winter",  of  New  York,  and  the  ora- 
tion by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Cincinnati,  upon  the  '  East  and  the  West'.  Honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  as  follows;  D.D.,  Rev.  James  Partelow  Weston,  President 
of  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  Illinois ;  A.M.,  Rev.  Day  Kellogg  Lee,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  James  Willington   Putman,  of  Danvers. 

The  Normal  school-house  at  Westfield  has  just  been  supplied  with  new  furni- 
ture and  new  cases  for  specimens  in  natural  history.  The  school  already  possesses, 
through  the  efforts  of  J.  C.  Greenough,  a  good  collection  of  minerals,  and  by  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  J.  G.  Scott,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  pupils,  a  fine  collection  of  the  birds  of  the  region  has  been 
made  during  the  past  term.  Besides  this,  a  fine  group  of  birds  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  a  young  naturalist  of  Westfield.  The  school  is  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  the  demand  for  teachers  that  have  had  a  professional 
training  there  is  now  very  much  beyond  the  supply. 

Amherst  College,  at  its  recent  commencement,  conferred  upon  Dr.  Dio  Lewis 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Rhooe  Island. —  The  pupils  of  the  Woonsocket  High  School  have  recently 
held  a  Fair,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  applied  to  secure  a  monument  to  Lieut. 
Pierce,  the  former  principal  of  the  school,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  New- 
bern.  The  school-teachers  of  the  state  are  also  to  contribute  for  this  purpose. 
We  trust  a  creditable  monument  may  be  reared  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  man 
who  sacrificed  position,  honor  and  life  for  his  country. 

A  Newport  school-ma'am  has  been  complained  of  to  the  authorities  for  making 
her  refractory  pupils  hold  aloes  in  their  mouths  for  several  hoors.  Some  of  the 
children  have  been  severely  sick  in  consequence. 

CoNNKCTicuT. —  The  library  of  Yale  College  has  just  received  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  a  fac-simile  copy  of  the  celebrated  Greek  manuscript  of  the  Holy  Bi- 
ble, found  in  1859  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  by  Dr.  Tis- 
chendorf,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  students  and  critics  of  the  sa- 
cred texts.  The  New  Testament  is  complete,  but  in  the  old  Testament  some 
books  and  parts  of  others  are  missing. 

Woodon-spoon  exhibition  at  Yale  College  was  June  21.  J.  T.  Ford,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  was  selected  as  the  'spoon  man  '  of  the  class  of  1864,  and  T.  J.  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia,  made  the  presentation  speech.  The  regular  presentation  exercises 
for  the  graduating  class  were  June  22,  J.  W.  Teal,  of  Durham,  New  York,  de- 
livering the  class  oration,  and  Walton  W.  Battershall,  of  Troy,  New  York,  the 
poem.  In  the  afternoon  the  class  histories  were  read,  the  good-bys  said,  and  the 
class  ivy  planted.  At  night  the  freshmen  celebrated  their  approach  to  sopho- 
moredom  by  as  much  of  a  'pow-wow'as  circumstances  and  the  faculty  would 
permit. 

The  graduates  at  Trinity  (Hartford)  College,  July  7,  were  Joseph  F.  Ely,  Roch- 
ester, New  York  (salutatorian);  Philip  S.  Miller.  Bedford,  New  York:  Daniel  S. 
Moore,  Newtown,  Long  Island  ;  W.  A.  M.  Wainright,  New  York  ;  and  Robert  A. 
Benton,  Little  Rockfish,  North  Carolina  (valedictorian).  The  degree  of  D.D, 
was  conferred  upon   Rev.  Robert   B.  Fairbain,  Rev.   David  H.  Short,  and  Rev. 
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Samuel  M.  Emory.  Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty.  The  resig- 
nations of  President  Eliot  and  of  Professors  Hawkes  and  Stiekney  have  been  ac- 
cepted, although  Professor  Hawkes  will  continue  to  lecture  in  his  former  depart- 
ment. Rev.  George  S.  Mallory  is  elected  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory  ; 
Rev.  John  T.  Huntington,  Professor  of  Greek  ;  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Niles,  Professor  of 
Latin.  The  successor  of  President  Eliot  is  not  yet  selected.  Theeflbrt  to  raise 
$100,000  as  an  endowment  for  the  college  has  been  quite  successful,  nearly  all 
that  amount  being  secured. 

New  York. —  The  State  Association  meets  at  Buftalo,  August  '1. 

Pennsylvania. —  The  State  meeting  is  at  Altoona,  August  2. 

California. —  The  Teacher  has  beeen  suificiently  successful  to  waiTant  its  con- 
tinuance a  second  year.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  this,  for  it  is  one  of  our  most 
valued  exchanges.  We  expected  it,  however,  for  it  has  been  too  ably  edited  to 
be  allowed  to  live  only  a  single  year. 

National  Teachers'  Association. —  The  proceedings  of  tlie  Annual  Meeting 
held  in  Chicago,  1863,  are  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  furnished  by  the 
undersigned  to  members,  on  their  application,  by  inclosing  five  cents  for  postage. 
This  edition  contains  a  digest  of  the  proceedings  of  former  meetings;  constitu- 
tion ;  list  of  members ;  Mr.  Russell's  Address  at  the  organization,  and  the  Journal 
of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  at  Chicago. 

The  March  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  contained,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  portraits  on  steel  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  Presidents, 
—  Messrs.  Richards,  Rickoff,  Bulkley,  Philbrick,  and  Wells,  — and  of  Prof.  Will- 
iam Russell.  It  may  be  obtained  for  fifty  cents,  by  addressing  Henry  Barnard, 
Hartford,  Conn.  JAMES  CRUIKSHANK,  Chairman  Pub.  Com.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Proportion  of  Youths  not  Attending  District  School  During  the  Years  1862 
AND  1863. —  Iowa,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  28  per  cent. 
New  York,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  25  per  cent. 
Wisconsin,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  j'ears,  32  per  cent. 
Pennsylvania,  between  the  ages  of — and  —  years,  36  per  cent. 
Kansas,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  38  per  cent. 
Vermont,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years,  17  per  cent. 
Indiana,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  48  per  cent. 
Ohio,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  23  per  cent. 
Connecticut,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years,  16  per  cent. 
California,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years,  49  per  cent. 
Minnesota,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  40  per  cent. 
Maine,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  years,  42  per  cent. 

Give  the  Boys  Tools. —  In  man  there  is  what  may  be  termed  '  making  instinct ', 
and  our  houses,  garments,  ships,  machinery,  and,  in  fiict,  every  thing  we  use,  are 
the  practical  results  of  instinct.  How  important,  then,  that  this  faculty  be  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  idea  be  at  once  and  for  ever  abandoned  that  none  but  me- 
chanics require  this  great  element  of  usefulness  and  happiness.  Whatever  a 
man's  occupation,  whether  he  be  a  farmer,  a  merchant,  an  artist,  or  a  mechanic, 
there  are  hourly  occasions  for  its  practical  application.  Being  thus  general  in 
its  usefulness,  the  cultivation  of  this  constructive  faculty  should  be  a  primary 
consideration  with  parents.  Skill  in  the  use  of  tools  is  of  incalculable  advantage. 
It  gives  useful  employment  to  many  an  otherwise  idle  hour.  It  prompts  one  to 
add  a  thousand  little  conveniences  to  the  house,  which,  but  for  his  skill,  would 
never  be  made.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  carrying-out,  in  a  fuller  sense,  of  the  design 
of  the  Creator,  when  he  implanted  the  faculty  of  constructiveness  within  us. 
Let  it,  then,  be  cultivated  in  children.  Indulge  the  propensity  to  make  water- 
wheels  and  miniature  wagons,  kites  and  toy -boats,  sleds  and  houses  —  any  thing, 
in  fact,  which  will  serve  to  develop  it  and  render  it  practically  useful.  Give  the 
boys  good  pocket-knives,  and,  what  is  better,  give  them  a  good  workshop.     Em- 
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ployed  in  it,  they  will  not  only  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  but  will  be  strengthening 
their  muscles,  exercising  their  mental  powers,  and  fitting  themselves  for  greater 
usefulness  when  they  shall  be  called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  men. 

Scientific  American. 

A  Like  History.— The  following  brief  history  of  life  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
much-loved  Barry  Cornwall : 

Day  dawned.    Within  a  curtained  room, 
Filled  to  faintness  with  perfume, 
A  lady  lay  at  point  of  doom. 

Day  closed.     A  child  has  seen  the  light, 
But  for  the  mother  fair  and  bright. 
She  rested  in  undreaming  night. 

Spring  came.     The  mother's  grave  was  green, 
_  And  near  it  often  times  waa  seen 
'  A  gentle  boy  with  thoughtful  mien. 

Years  fled.     He  wore  a  manly  face. 
And  struggled  in  the  world's  rough  race. 
And  won  at  last  a  lofty  place. 

And  then  he  died !     Behold  before  ye 

Humanity's  sun  and  glory. 

Life,  Death,  and  all  there  is  of  glory. 

The  Ret.  John  Pierpont,  who  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1864,  and  is  yet  in  good  health  and  the  perfect  vigor  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties, has  just  completed  a  work  of  almost  as  great  labor  as  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
In  November,  1861,  he  began,  and  in  March,  1864,  he  finished,  a  Digest  of  the 
Decisions  and  Instructions  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  Collectftrs  of  Customs, 
contained  in  fifty-four  folio  volumes,  which  he  has  reduced  to  one. 

The  name  of  the  Deity  is  spelled  with  four  letters  in  almost  every  language. 
In  Latin,  Deus;  French,  Dieu;  Greek,  Theos ;  German,  Gott;  Scandinavian, 
Odin;  Swedish,  Codd  ;  Hebrew,  Aden  ;  Syrian,  Adad  ;  Persian,  Syra ;  Tartarian, 
Idgy ;  Spanish,  Dias ;  East-Indian,  Esgi  or  Zeni ;  Turkish,  Addi ;  Egyptian, 
AumnorZent;  Japanese,  Zain  ;  Peruvian,  Lian ;  Wallachian,  Zene  ;  Etrurian, 
Chur ;  Irish,  Dieh  ;  Arabian,  Alia. 

Thkn  as  Now. —  "It  is  a  pity  that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  and  that  among 
very  wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse  than  a  cunning 
man  for  their  children.  To  the  one  they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  200  crowns 
by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  the  other  200  shillings.  God,  that  sitteth  in  heaven, 
laugheth  their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  should ;  for 
he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate 
children."  Roger  Ascham,  Latin  Secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Make  Home  the  Pleasa.\test  Place  on  Earth. —  Enlightened  parents  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  enlisting  all  attractions,  and  in  those  homes  where  they 
practice  in  this  light  there  is  no  discontent,  no  discordance,  and  every  one  is 
happy.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  town  who  has  a  large  family  that  has  long  acted 
on  this  plan  of  home  amusement.  In  stead  of  setting  up  as  the  father  of  his  boys, 
he  abandoned  that  idea  at  their  twelfth  birthday,  and  became  their  companion  — 
playing  with  his  boys  and  dancing  and  singing  with  his  girls,  till  his  severe  neigh- 
bors, who  belonged  to  the  rigid  church,  questioned  his  sanity.  But  the  severe 
neighbors  can  not  show  such  children  as  his.  They  are  always  at  home,  always 
happy,  always  contented.  The  rigid  neighbors  complain  of  noise  that  they  hear 
at  times,  but  it  is  not  the  noise  of  strife ;  it  is  of  merry  voices  full  of  home 
harmony. 

Harper's  Weekly  says  that  "  the  man  who  plants  a  birch  tree  near  a  school- 
house  little  knows  what  he  is  conferring  on  posterity."  He  probably  means  'pos- 
terity's posterior'. 
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Fkll  Asleep,  July  18th,  at  Tamaroa,  Perry  Co.,  Illinois,  Martha  S.,  beloved 
wife  of  B.  G.  Roots,  in  her  fifty -first  year. 

The  companion  of  an  ordinary  lifetime,  his  associate  in  the  school-room  for  a 
score  of  years,  the  mother  of  his  children,  yielding  her  own  life  to  save  another, 
she  leaves  to  her  bereaved  husband  a  precious  memory,  which  will  continually 
testify  to  her  ability  and  fidelity  as  wife,  teacher,  friend,  and  mother,  and  smooth 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  the  roughnesses  of  the  lonely  path  our  friend  must  travel 
down  the  hill  of  life,  for  the  few  short  years  till  she  shall  welcome  him  on  the 
other  side  the  river. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


State  Normal  University. — The  closing  exercises  took  place  at  the  University 
June  21,  22,  23,  and  24.  The  graduating  class  numbers  eight,  and  about  three 
hundred  students  took  part  in  the  examinations.  The  weather  was  favorable  and 
a  large  number  of  parents  and  friends  were  present. 

The  examinations  on  the  21st  embraced  the  subjects  of  percentage,  arithmeti- 
cal notation,  geography  of  North  America,  and   zoology. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  practice  of  teaching,  map-drawing,  science  of  lan- 
guage, trigonometry,  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  and  drawing.  The  examina- 
tions were  interspersed  with  exercises  in  free  gymnastics. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  pupils  made  their  teacher,  Mr.  Hewett,  the  re- 
cipient of  a  handsomely-made  easy-chair,  as  a  mark  of  their  affection  and  esteem. 
The  gift  was  presented  in  a  suitable  address  by  one  of  the  pupils,  and  was  appro- 
priately acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hewett. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  Normal  University  is  the  Model 
School.  It  consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pupils —  many  of  whom, 
being  residents  of  the  Normal  District,  have  free  admission  to  the  school,  while 
a  large  number  are  the  children  of  farmers,  tradesmen  and  others  in  the  vicinity 
who  pay  to  have  their  children  educated  in  this  excellent  institution.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  University —  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  Greek,  music,  mathematics,  geography,  etc.,  and 
the  school  is  taught  by  students  of  the  University,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  competent  teachers,  whose  skill  and  kindness  are  rewarded  by  the  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  of  their  pupils.  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  the  master  of  the  Model 
School,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  assistant,  while  Miss  Hammond  is  the  mistress  of  the 
Primary  Department.  The  examinations  of  this  school  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  22d,  the  subjects  being  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the   Normal  Department. 

The  examination  closed  with  the  annual  exhibition.  The  following  was  the 
programme : 

Declamation,  '  The  Preservation  of  the  Union ',  by  Mr.  Ewing.  Composition, 
'  Some  of  the  Uses  of  Libraries',  by  Miss  Annie  Edwards.  Oration,  'The  Ad- 
vantages of  Great  Men  to  the  Age  ',  by  Mr.  Capen.  Music,  Chorus,  by  students. 
Declamation,  'The  Seventh  Plague  of  Egypt',  by  Mr.  White.  Composition, 
'Treason  never  Prospers',  by  Mr.  Crist.  Composition,  'Radicalism ',  by  Miss  C. 
Fell.  Declamation,  '  Public  Virtue  ',  by  H.  L.  Carr.  Music,  Quartette.  Compo- 
sition, 'New  Light  often  breaks  through  Lights  in  the  Tiling',  by  Mr.  McCam- 
bridge.  Reading,  '  How  St.  Patrick  druv  the  last  ould  Sarpint  out  of  ould  Ire- 
land ',  by  Josie  Bryant.  Oration,  '  Liberty  not  License ',  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mu- 
sic, quartette,  '  The  Old  Mountain  Tree '.  Declamation,  'Greece  and  America ', 
by  Mr.  Howard.  Composition,  '  Earth's  Battle-Fields ',  by  Gertrude  Case.  Ora- 
tion, '  England's  Neutrality ',  by  Aaron  Carr.  Music,  quartette,  '  We  are  Going 
Home'. 
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These  exercises  were  followed  by  an  address  by  Hon.  S.  W.  Moulton,  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  ♦ 

The  day's  proceedings  terniinated  very  pleasantly  by  making  a  presentation  to 
some  of  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  received  a  handsomely-bound  set  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  the 
presentation  speech  being  made  in  a  very  creditable  manner  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Case,  on  behalf  of  the  pupils.  He  briefly  responded,  after  which  Miss  Annie  Ed- 
wards advanced,  and  in  a  few  well-spoken  remarks  made  Mr.  Kellogg  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  gold  pen  and  pencil-case,  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  of  his  scholars.  Mr. 
Kellogg,  in  a  few  words,  thanked  the  donors,  and  then,  with  a  few  closing  words 
from  President  Edwards,  the  Model  entered  upon  a  ten-weeks  vacation. 

On  the  23d  the  examinations  in  the  University  proper  were  continued.  They 
consisted  of  Dr." Se wall's  class  in  botany,  Pres.  Edwards's,  Mr.  Stetson's,  in  read- 
ing, Mr.  Metcalf's  in  arithmetic,  Mr.  Hewett's  in  physical  geography;  togethe 
with  book-keeping,  criticism,  mathematics,  grammar,  and  theory  and  art. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  occurred  on  the  24th,  and  were  witnessed, 
as  usual,  by  a  large  assemblage  of  those  most  interested  in  the  institution. 

The  State  Natural-History  Socikty. —  The  Society  held  the  first  meeting  of 
its  June  anniversary  the  afternoon  of  June  22,  at  Phoenix  Hull,  Mr.  Batchelderin 
the  chair.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Secretary,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, which  were  approved,  after  which  Prof.  C.  D,  Wilber,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  made  his  yearly  report. 

He  reported  the  addition  of  several  valuable  collections  of  Palajontological  and 
Mineral  specimens  during  the  year,  toward  the  permanent  museum  of  the  society. 
Of  these  a  rare  selection,  consisting  chiefly  of  goniatites,  were  donated  by  Prof. 
Winchell,  of  Rockford,  Indiana.  Among  tiie  specimens  contributed  individually 
are  Phillipsustria  from  Rock  Island,  coal  fossils  from  the  Nova-Scotian  fields, 
New-England  minerals,  shells  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  minerals  from  Missouri. 

There  are  Palaeozoic  corals  presented  from  Kankakee  county,  gpecimens  of 
brontozolum  giganteum,  orthocera,  dendi'ites,  and  a  few  splendid  portions  of  gyp- 
sum, the  latter  from  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  A  collection  valued  at  $350,  con- 
sisting of  the  casts  and  models  of  remarkable  fossils,  has  been  selected  from  the 
principal  museums  in  Europe.  It  consists  of  seventy-one  specimens,  and  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  those  wonderful  creatures  which  inhabited  the  Mesozoic  epoch 
—  the  mighty  saurians,  mastodons,  mylodons,  and  other  monstrosities,  while  there 
are  also  the  older  trilobites,  and  newer  forms  of  mammalian  animals,  including 
the  jaw  of  the  celebrated  fossil  monkeys,  pliopithiens  antiquas,  from  central 
France,  and  the  remains  of  the  ursus  spcalenis  —  the  cavern  bear  from  West- 
phalia. Among  the  many  other  valuable  objects,  we  noticed  a  splendid  suit  of 
one  hundred  foramenifera. 

The  Secretary  further  reported  several  important  additions  to  the  department 
of  History.  First,  a  collection  of  South-American  plants,  through  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Sewail,  and  second,  a  donation  of  a  suit  of  Rocky-Mountain  plants,  the  re- 
sults of  an  expedition  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1863.  In  conclusion. 
Prof  Wilber  remarked:  This  war  has  so  far  involved  and  absorbed  all  interests 
as  to  nearly  prevent  the  progress  of  all  societies  and  institutions  of  this  kind. 
Nearly  every  geological  survey  has  been  suspended,  and  few  expeditions  for  the 
accumulation  of  materials  for  the  Natural-History  or  Geological  Museums  are 
undertaken.  The  harvest  is  as  abundant  as  ever,  but  laborers  are  few.  Collectors 
can  be  transferred  from  one  institution,  as  the  Smithsonian,  to  Chicago,  but  that 
is  division,  not  accumulation.  There  are  still  localities  rich  in  palaeontological 
fruitfulness  which  have  never  been  carefully  visited,  to  which  all  members  should 
turn  their  attention.  It  is  only  one  object  of  the  body  to  discover  the  variety  of 
collections  in  the  various  departments.  It  is  a  still  higher  object  to  make  these 
collections  applicable  to  the  work  of  education,  especially  in  reference  to  students 
of  our  Normal  University,  who  will  disseminate  that  knowledge  when  teachers 
themselves. 

These  lessons  or  suggestions  should  be  published,  and  then  they  would  readily 
be  introduced  into  most  of  the  schools  of  the  Northwest.     The  idea  was  the 
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suggestion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  educators  in  the  state,  who  are  also 
prominent  members  of  the  association.  It  is  a  plan  which  he  trusted  would  be 
favorably  received  by  the  society. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  report,  which  was  received  with  much  attention,  Prof. 
Wilber  tendered  his  resignation  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
pleading  that  non-residence  in  the  city  and  other  duties  prevented  him  from  be- 
stowing the  attention  to  the  office  he  would  wish.  The  speaker  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  the  interest  they  had  taken  in  forwarding  the  plans  and  operations  pro- 
posed by  him,  and  assured  them  that  he  should  ever  look  to  the  welfare  of  the 
society,  and  be  willing  to  aid  them  in  any  manner  in  which,  consistent  with 
other  duties,  he  could  forward  the  promotion  of  the  great  educational  interests 
of  the  state. 

After  the  reception  of  Prof  Wilber's  report,  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Treasurer,  and  Curator,  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Pres.  0.  S.  Munsell, 
Pierce,  and  Dr.  Sewall,  respectively.  The  various  statements  showed  the  society 
to  be  in  a  healthy  growing  condition.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  nomin- 
ate officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  meeting  adjourned  until  half-past 
seven  o'clock. 

At  the  evening  session  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  reported 
as  follovys : 

Presid^it,  Dr.  Vasey ;  Vice-Freskkiits,  Captain  Beebee,  Cyrus  Thomas,  and  G. 
W.  Batchelder;  Treasurer,  R.  H.  Holder;  Recording  Secretary,  C  R.Parke; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  0.  S.  Munsell ;  Directors,  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe,  Prof  R.  Ed- 
wards, and  W.  H.  Stennett ;  Orator,  Dr.  Sewall ;  Trustees,  B.  D.  Welsh,  J.  W. 
Powell,  0.  Everett,  A.  M.  Gow,  and  D.  Wilkins. 

The  Society  after  the  reception  of  this  report  adjourned  to  hear  a  lecture  de- 
livered in  the  Methodist  Church,  by  Prof.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville. 

The  lecture  was  a  political  one  ;  the  theme,  our  Foreign  Relations  with  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  though  nearly  the  whole  of  the  discourse  was  confined  to  the 
moral  and  pqjitical  relations  of  America  with  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  England  the  Professor  described  as  being  decidedly  friendly  to 
this  nation,  but  he  forcibly  showed  that  that  nation  is  controlled  by  an  aristocracy 
unscrupulous  in  its  ends,  and  containing  all  the  elements  of  tyranny.  That  aris- 
tocracy, the  lecturer  eloquently  remarked,  had  been  fighting  against  humanity 
from  the  time  their  own  people  battled  against  them  for  the  Magna  Charta,  till 
their  crowning  villainies  and  cruelties  in  the  oppression  which  led  to  the  Indian 
rebellion. 

In  conclusion,  he  proved  that  America  had  nothing  to  fear  from  either  of  the 
three  great  European  powers:  from  Great  Britain,  because  all  the  bluster  of  the 
rulers  is  but  a  mask  for  abject  cowardice  ;  from  France,  for  theie  the  people  are 
friendly  and  the  government  is  nothing,  simply  a  kind  of  fashion  which  they 
change  every  few  years ;  and  from  Russia,  on  account  of  the  very  amicable  rela- 
tions existing  between  that  country  and  ours.  He  closed  by  remarking  that  we 
have  reason  to  expect  eternal  hatred  from  the  English  aristocracy,  on  account  of 
their  very  constitution.  A  despot  may  die,  a  corrupt  democracy  be  reformed, 
but  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  self-interest,  are  as 
hereditary  in  their  hate  as  they  are  in  their  name. 

At  the  Thursday-morning  session  papers  were  received  on  the  recent  saliferous 
formations  of  Louisiana,  from  Dr.  Cutts,  U.  S.  A.,  and  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Illinois,  from  Dr.  Brendell,  of  Peoria.  The  latter  gentleman  also  contributed 
a  paper,  accompanied  by  copious  drawings,  on  two  new  species  of  oaks  in  Southern 
Illinois.  Prof  Winchell,  of  Michigan  University,  sent  a  contribution  consisting 
of  a  report  of  a  geographical  tour  through  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  The  re- 
port was  accompanied  by  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens,  with  a  descriptive 
catalogue.  A  paper  was  also  presented  by  Dr.  Brendell  on  meteorological  and 
barometrical  observations  ending  with  the  year  June  21st,  1864,  at  Peoria. 

Upon  motion,  these  papers  were  referred  for  publication  in  the  transactions  of 
the  society. 

The  officers  nominated  last  evening  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected ; 
after  which  Prof.  C.  D.  Wilber  was  unanimously  elected  General  Commissioner, 
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as  the  society  wished  to  retain  his  valuable  services,  and  he  could  not  possibly 
accept  another  laborious  position. 

Some  minor  business  was  trnnsacted,  when  the  Society  adjourned  until  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Madison  County. —  [The  following  report  was  sent  us  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  has  been  mislaid.] 

Madison  County  is  not  behind  her  sisters  in  respect  to  teachers'  meetings. 
March  30th  teachers  from  different  parts  of  the  county  convened  in  association, 
and  spent  the  time  till  Friday  night,  April  1st,  in  such  deliberations  as  are  com- 
mon to  teachers'  associations.  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Childs,  of  Si.  Louis,  were  present,  and  rendered  us  most  eflBcient  aid. 
Rev.  Mr.  Allyn  addressed  us,  taking  for  his  subject  '  Character  in  a  Teacher  Better 
than  Attainments.'  Mr.  Childs  also  gave  us  an  address;  subject — 'The  Ways 
and  Means  of  a  Successful  Life.'  There  were  forty-five  teachers  present  —  a  some- 
what larger  attendance  than  is  usual  in  our  county.  Among  these  were  W.  R. 
Adams,  W.  F.  Guernsey,  C.  H.  Crowell,  M.  B.  Sherman,  R.  P.  Rider,  Lewis  Potter, 
Cyrus  L.  Cook,  H.  C.  Hamilton,  L.  M.  Olden,  Mrs.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Peers,  Misses  Hall.  Judson,  Engliss,  Gardiner,  Miller. 

The  proceedings  throughout  were  marked  with  life  ;  and  we  separated  feeling 
that  the  association  was  a  fountain  of  strength  to  the  teacher,  and  that  we  had 
not  come  away  with  empty  pitchers.  r.  price  rider,  Secretary. 

Kankakee  CorNxr. —  The  committee  appointed  by  the  School-Directors  of  Kan- 
kakee county,  at  their  meeting  on  the  14th  day  of  Apiil,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, met  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  at  the  Court-House,  to  receive  and  act  upon 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  James  McGrew  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  meeting.  Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher  was  chosen  Secretary.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee, through  the  Chairman,  Rev.  J.  Higby,  made  their  report  concerning  the 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  our  county.  The  report  was  accepted,  and, 
after  some  discussion  and  amendment,  the  following  recommendation  was  adopted: 

"  The  General  Committee  appointed  by  the  School-Directors  of  Kankakee  coun- 
ty would  recommend  for  use  in  the  district  schools  —  1st,  For  the  present,  the 
continuance  of  Sanders's  Series  of  Readers;  2d,  Ray's  Series  of  Mathematics;  3d, 
Mitchell's  Outline  Maps,  with  Camp's  Geographies ;  4th,  Pinneo's  Grammars ;  5th, 
Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Writing-Books ;  6th,  Fulton  &  Eastman's  Book-keep- 
ing; 7th,  For  higher  classes,  Sherwood's  Writing  Spellers;  8th,  A  copy  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary  for  use  in  each  district  school." 

The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  that  means  be  taken  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  of  school-directors  and  educational  men  of  the  county. 
The  recommendation  was  looked  upon  favorably,  and  it  was  decided  to  form  such 
an  organization  at  the  time  of  the  teachers'  institute  next  fall.  It  was  also  voted, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  there 
be  a  standing  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the 
merits  of  books  that  may  be  brought  before  them  for  inspection,  recommending 
such  as  they  may  think  desirable  for  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  committee  chosen  were  —  Rev.  John  Higby,  Wm.  G.  Swannell,  H.  B.  Sher- 
man, C.  B.  WoodruflT,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Beecher.  The  committee  then  adjourned 
sine  (He.  JAS.  McGREW,  President. 

F.  W.  BEECHER,  Secretary. 

Magnolia. —  Last  December  we  commenced  holding  monthly  meetings  to  keep 
parents  and  the  friends  of  our  school  posted  in  the  progress  the  little  folks  were 
making,  by  reading  reports  on  attendance,  scholarship,  etc.  These  meetings 
were  enlivened  by  short  speeches  and  songs.  The  surrounding  districts  soon  be- 
gan to  follow  this  plan,  and  the  real  wants  of  the  school-room  soon  became  appa- 
rent to  the  people,  and  they  were  readily  convinced  that  a  mixed  school  of,  say, 
fifty  pupils  required  too  much  work  for  one  teacher  to  perform.  The  idea  of 
graded  country  schools  readily  obtained.  The  want  of  suitable  rooms  prevented 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  plan ;   but  several  suitable  buildings,  we  think, 
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will  soon  be  erected  in  that  part  of  the  county.     We  will  give  a  plan  of  one  (to 

be  put  up  in  the  Mills  District)  at  our  earliest  convenience. 

I  thinii  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  people  of  Illinois  will  be  almost  as 
careful  of  the  proper  development  of  the  minds  of  their  children  as  they  now  are 
of  feeding  their  sheep  and  oxen ;  but  there  must  be  a  powerful  waking-up  before 
men  will  think  as  much  about  educating  their  children  as  fattening  their  bullocks. 

Our  monthly  meeting  opened  the  way  for  an  ilducational  Fair,  which  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  June.  The  schools  from  the  country  assembled  at  the  North  School- 
house  in  Magnolia,  formed  in  procession  with  the  town  schools,  and  marched  to 
Mills  timber.  The  teachers  of  the  respective  schools  brought  forward  their  best 
classes  for  examination.  A  more  interesting  time  among  the  little  folks  I  never 
saw:  every  child  tried  his  best.  We  contemplated  contending  for  a  prize  ban- 
ner; but  some  of  the  schools  were  a  little  fearful,  and  preferred  to  let  every  one 
judge  for  himself  of  their  merits  without  any  formal  decision  the  first  time. 

Our  Fair  was  a  perfect  success.  The  children  were  delighted,  and  the  old  folks 
were  not  much  behind  the  children.  I  think  educational  fairs,  properly  managed, 
may  be  made  profitable  and  interesting  to  the  people.  The  mind  of  a  smart  child, 
well  trained  and  developed,  ought  to  awaken  as  much  interest  on  exhibition  before 
the  people  as  a  likely  colt  or  calf,  or  as  a  large  potato  or  squash  does  at  our  agri- 
cultural fairs.  0.  SPRINGSTEAD. 

Illinois  College. —  The  entire  Senior  Class  in  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville, 
and  many  of  the  students  from  the  other  classes,  led  by  one  of  the  professors, 
having  enlisted  in  response  to  the  call  for  hundred-days  men,  there  were  no  com- 
mencement exercises  this  year. 

Wheaton  College  sent  out  this  year  a  class  of  three  young  ladies.  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  on  Wednesday,  June  29th. 

Knox. —  Commencement  exercises  at  Knox  College  took  place  as  follows:  June 
19th  (Sabbath),  3  o'clock  p.m..  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by  Pres.  Wm.  S.  Curtis, 
D.D.  Sabbath  evening,  Address  before  the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry,  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Fisk.  Monday,  20th,  Address  before  the  Literary  Societies.  Tuesday 
evening,  21st,  Rhetorical  Prize  Speaking.  Wednesday,  22d,  Anniversary  of  the 
Female  Collegiate  Department,  and  Address  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Brooks.  Wednesday 
evening.  Alumni  Meeting ;  Address  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Hurd ;  Poem  by  M.  C.  Hazard, 
Esq.     Thursday,  23d,  Commencement. 

RocKFORD  Female  Seminary. —  This  institution  is  making  an  effort  to  pay  off  a 
debt  which  has  long  rested  heavily  upon  it,  and  also  to  erect  new  buildings  which 
shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  institution.  More  than  250  applications  have  been 
made  this  year  for  board  in  the  Seminary,  not  half  of  which  could  be  received, 
for  want  of  room. 

Northwestern  University. —  The  Anniversary  and  Commencement  Exercises 
of  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  were  held  June  23d.  The  exercises 
were  opened  with  music  by  the  band,  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Crocker. 
After  this  came  music,  and  then  the  masters'  orations,  which  were  altogether  ap 
propriate  to  the  occasion,  and  were  well  delivered  and  well  received.  Rev.  D.  P. 
Kidder,  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  delivered  the  Baccalaureate  Address 
The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Frederick  James  Hutchings 
Milton  Gushing  Springer,  and  George  Egerton  Strowbridge,  all  of  whom  were  ab 
sent  in  the  hundred-days  service ;  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  upon  James  William 
Haney  and  William  Anson  Spencer.  This  ceremony  was  performed  by  Professor 
Noyes,  Acting  President  of  the  University.  The  exercises  closed  with  music  by 
the  band,  and  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brews. 

NoRTHvrasTERN  Female  College. —  The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  insti- 
tution, at  Evanston,  were  held  June  30th,  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Four  young  ladies  graduated  and  received  the  regular  diplomas 
of  the  institution. 
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Chicago. — 

University  of  Chicago. — The  Sixth  Annual  Exercises  of  the  Chicago  University 
were  coininenced  June  27,  by  the  examination  of  students  in  the  various  classes, 
and  the  delivery  of  addresses  before  two  of  the  literary  societies.  The  proceed- 
ings were  generally  of  a  very  interesting  character.  The  junior  classes  in  the 
literary  department  were  examined  during  the  day  in  the  University  building  at 
Cottage  Grove.  The  examinations  were  conducted  in  a  most  thorough  manner, 
by  the  ditferent  nienibeis  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  questions  were  generally  re- 
sponded to  in  a  manner  which  betokened  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration.  In  the  Law  Department  there  were  twenty-five  candi- 
dates for  diplomas.  The  young  men  acquitted  themselves  with  much  credit,  dis- 
playing a  good  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  examination 
extended.  In  the  evening  lectures  were  delivered  at  Metropolitan  Hall  before 
the  Athenasum  and  Kappa  Societies,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  and 
Thomas  Hoync,  Esq.  The  declamations  by  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  for 
the  Keen  prizes  took  place  in  Metropolitan  Hall.  In  the  evening  of  June  29  the 
law  students  gave  a  public  entertainment  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  consisting  of  short 
orations.  The  commencement  exercises  took  place  at  Bryan  Hall  June  30. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the  exercises  were  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

Dearborn  Seminary,  under  the  management  of  Z.  Grover,  ranks  deservedly 
high  as  a  first-class  female  seminary.  The  attendance  of  pupils  and  their  friends 
at  the  closing  exercises,  June  30,  was  very  large,  and  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  the  Principal.  Rev.  Dr.  Patterson  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer, 
following  which  came  essays,  interspersed  with  vocal  music.  Diplomas  were 
then  presented  to  the  graduating  class,  consisting  of  seven  young  ladies. 

Palmer's  Academy  is  located  on  Wabash  avetme,  just  soutli  of  Congress  street, 
and  is  a  most  flourishing  and  excellent  institution.  Mr.  William  Palmer  is  the 
Principal,  and  six  teachers  have  been  actively  engaged  during  the  term  just 
closed.  The  commencement  exercises  were  held  June  30,  in  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  friends  of  the  institution. 

St  Xavier's  Academy,  situated  on  Wabash  avenue,  just  south  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  was  established  in  1849  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  now  have  charge  of 
the  Mercy  Hospital  and  Orphan  Asylum.  The  building  used  for  school-purposes 
is  commodious  and  convenient,  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  scholars. 
There  are  now  about  fifty  young  ladies  and  children  attending  the  academy.  The 
commencement  exercises,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30,  consisted  of  music,  ad- 
dresses, essays,  tableaux,  etc.,  and  were  of  a  pleasing  and  intellectual  character. 
The  rewards  and  premiums  were  distributed  by  Bishop  Duggan,  who  made  a 
most  eloquent  and  appropriate  address,  and  the  exercises  terminated. 

Board  of  Education. —  The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  June  28th.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  scale  of  increased  salaries  for  teachers.  The 
generally-expressed  opinion  was  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  much  too  low, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  raised  immediately  to  something  like  living  rates. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  July  9th.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range with  Mr.  Wells  to  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent  until  a  suitable 
person  can  be  obtained.  The  committee  on  salaries  reported  the  following  rates, 
whicli  were  adopted :  Principal  High  School,  $1,800;  Principal  Nornni)  Depart- 
ment, $1,500;  Five  Assistants,  each,  $1,400;  Thirteen  Male  Principals  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  each,  $1,400;  Principals  Bridgeport  and  No.  12  Schools,  each, 
$1,000;  Principal  South-Chicago  School,  $800;  197  Female  Teachers,  increase  of 
salary,  each,  $100.  The  Board  then  went  into  an  election  of  teachers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  new  corps  of  teachers  is,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  as  that 
of  last  year.  One  hundred  and  seventy  applicants  were  admitted  to  the  High 
School,  the  average  being  fixed  at  62  per  cent.  In  another  part  of  this  number 
we  give  the  questions  used. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  July  18th,  at  which  the  relative  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous persons  spoken  of  for  Superintendent  were  discussed,  but  no  definite  conclu- 
sion was  arrived  at. 
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The  examinations  at  the  High  School  closed  July  6th.  On  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  all  the  schools  of  the  city  were  dismissed,  and  the  teachers  were  sum- 
moned to  the  High-School  building  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  retiring  Super- 
intendent. The  address  was  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  Chicago  schools  and  the 
connection  of  the  speaker  with  them.  At  its  close  the  following  complimentary 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Mr.  William  II.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  has  resigned 
the  position  which  he  has  so  long  succesafully  filled;  therefore. 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  teachers  in  said  schools,  deeply  regret  such  action  on  his  part,  especially 
as  it  was  made  necessary  by  a  proper  regard  to  his  health,  now  impaired  by  close  application  to 
his  arduous  duties. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  resignation  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  have  lost  the  services  of  one  to 
whose  untiring  labors  in  promoting  their  interests  they  are  largely  indebted  for  their  past  successes 
and  present  prosperous  condition  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest 
and  most  successful  laborers  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

Resolved,  That  his  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement  have  contributed  very  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  success  of  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools ;  that  his  many  very  excellent 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  won  for  him  an  affectionate  regard,  and  that  his  devotion  and 
zeal  in  the  duties  of  his  office  furnish  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all. 

Resolved,  That  our  kind  remembrances  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Wells  in  his  new  vocation. 
Mr.  George  Howland,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  then  presented  Mr.  Wells  an 
elegant  gold  watch,  and  after  a  brief  response  by  the  recipient  the  exercises  closed. 
The  closing  exercises  of  the  Grammar  Schools  occurred  June  8th.     The  pro- 
grammes were,  as  usual,  widely  varied,  and  the  attendance  of  parents  and  friends 
was  good. 

The  eighth  anniversary  exercises  of  the  High  School  took  place  at  Bryan  Hall 
the  same  day,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  essays  and  declamations,  interspersed 
with  music.  The  diplomas  were  presented  by  President  Taft.  Twenty-four  grad- 
uates received  the  diploma  of  the  High  School,  twenty-nine  that  of  the  Normal 
Department. 

[The  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  June 
14th  should  have  been  published  last  month,  but  was  mislaid.] 

Mr.  Prindiville,  from  the  liommittee  appointed  to  confer  with  Superintendent 
Wells,  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resignation  of  W.  H.  Wells,  as  Su- 
perintendent cf  the  Public  Schools,  regret  to  be  obliged  to  report  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  induce  Mr.  Wells  to  withdraw  his  letter,  or  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments with  him,  by  which  his  services  as  Superintendent  may  be  longer  secured 
to  our  schools. 

Knowing  the  very  earnest  desire  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  retain  Mr. 
Wells's  services,  your  committee  felt  authorized  to  oiFer  to  him  a  six-months  vaca- 
tion, with  a  continuance  of  his  salary  during  that  period.  Your  committee  also 
suggested  an  increase  of  salary,  but  this  he  likewise  distinctly  declined.  This 
your  committee  thought  would  give  him  time  to  improve  his  health,  so  that  by  a 
judicious  use  of  his  strength,  on  his  return  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  might  be 
able  to  remain  with  us  for  several  years.  But  this  offer,  generous  as  Mr.  Wells 
seemed  to  regard  it,  availed  nothing.  His  plans  for  future  action  were  fully  ma- 
tured before  his  resignation  was  presented,  and  nothing  we  could  offer  would  in- 
duce him  to  change  them.  Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
resignation  of  W.  H.  Wells,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools,  be  accepted, 
and  they  would  offer  for  adoption  of  the  Board  the  accompanying  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  closes  its  connection  with  its  esteemed  Superintendent,  W.  H.  Wells, 
Esq.,  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  can  but  regard  his  retirement  from  the  position  which  he  has 
so  long  and  so  creditably  occupied  as  a  great  public  misfortune. 

Resolved,  That  during  the  eight  years  of  hia  connection  with  our  school-system,  Mr.  Wellg  has 
ever  shown  himself  equal  to  the  duties  of  his  office;  patient  and  studious  to  seek  out  and  com- 
mend the  best  methods  of  instruction,  conscientious  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  ever  kind  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  deportment,  and  carefully  excluding  the  discussion  of  all  controverted  topics, 
both  political  and  religious,  so  that  under  his  efficient  and  watchful  care  our  school-system  has 
been  constantly  improving,  and  our  schools  steadily  gaining  in  the  confidence  of  educators  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  the  confidence  of  the  Board  in  Mr.  Wells,  both  as  a  man  and  a  public  school- 
officer,  was  never  greater  than  it  is  now;  and  while  we  deeply  regret  his  impaired  health,  he  will 
bear  with  him  into  his  new  field  of  labor  not  only  our  hearty  good  wishes,  but  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  entire  community. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 
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NOTES     AND     QUERIEl 


Spread  of  the  English  Language. —  An  English  monthly,  called  T1\jr  Nevsky 
Magazbif,,  is  now  published  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  English  language  is  much 
studied  and  used  by  the  educated  classes  in  Russia.  The  Czar  is  quite  familiar 
both  with  the  language  and  with  its  current  literature,  and  also  with  British  and 
American  newspapers.  A  translation  of  Shakspeare  into  Bohemian  will  ere  long 
appear. 

Probably  few  are  aware  that  the  English  is  the  simplest  of  all  European  lan- 
guages and  the  easiest  to  learn  to  read  nnderstandingly.  Our  spelling  is  most 
abominable,  though  hardly  worse  than  the  French  ;  but  our  etymology  and  syntax 
are  simple :  hence  it  is  easy  to  learn  to  read  nnderstandingly,  but  difficult  to  con- 
nect the  pronunciation  with  the  words.  f. 

Solecisms  — The  following  letter  and  reply  are  from  the  Independent,  and  sug- 
gest points  worth  remembering. 
"  To  the  Editors  of  the  Independent: 

"  Messrs.  Editors  :  Ca'  n't  you  find  some  other  expression  than  '  in  our  midst '  ? 
particularly  to  use  in  an  '  obituary'.  It  may  be  a  joroper expression,  but  certainly 
it  is  a  very ^oor  one,  to  say  the  least.  Why  not  say  in  mir  amongst  as  well?  I 
know  there  has  been  much  controversy  about  this  expression,  and  have  also  no- 
ticed few  finished  scholars  make  use  of  it.  Will  you  please  give  it  a  thought,  and 
see  if  you  do  n't  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  your  LADY  READER  ? 

"  '  In  our  midst'  is,  we  believe,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  ecclesiasticism.  It  is  bad 
for  various  reasons :  because  '  midst '  with  its  terminal  whiz  of  hissing  consonants 
is  a  disagreeable  bunch  of  sounds ;  because  '  our  midst '  is  an  awkward  metaphor  ; 
and  because  there  is  abundance  of  phrases  which  will  serve  the  turn.  '  In  our 
amongst',  which  our  correspondent  suggests,  is  not  a  parallel  case,  as  'amongst' 
is  a  preposition,  and  'midst'  a  noun. 

"  We  print  our  justly  critical  correspondent's  letter  with  her  own  italics,  for  the 
sake  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Her  italics  are  all  wrong.  The  words 
which  are  italicized  in  the  former  three  places  in  her  letter  needed  no  such  dis- 
tinction, as  an  intelligent  reader  would  emphasize  them  properly  without  it:  and 
the  phrase  'in  our  amongst'  should  have  been  quoted,  as  her  first  quotation  was. 
Excessive  italicizing  is  one  of  the  besetting  literary  sins  of  ladies." 

Both  the  lady  critic  and  the  Editor  of  the  hulejxndent  condemn  the  phrase  on 
rhetorical  and  not  on  grammatical  grounds.  It  is  a  phrase  of  recent  origin,  and 
hence  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  received  usages  of  the  language,  though  not 
false  syntax.  Geo.  P.  Marsh  condemns  it  vehemently,  and  gives  a  grammatical 
reason,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  false  one,  despite  our  regard  for  his  authority: 
he  thinks  that  it  violates  the  law  of  the  possessive  case.  His  view  of  the  possess- 
ive case,  similar  to  that  reviewed  in  the  Teacher,  vol.  vii,  p.  130,  if  we  compre- 
hend him  rightly,  can  be  abundantly  refuted.  \. 

Literary  Peers. —  Macaulay  was  the  first  man  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  Eng- 
land mainly  in  honor  of  literary  eminence  ;  and  lie  had  been  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  occupied  administrative  office.  Besides,  his  having  no  child  had 
an  influence  in  securing  to  him  the  honor.  Recently  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
M.P.  for  Pontefract  and  principally  known  for  his  poems  and  his  life  of  Keats, 
has  been  created  Baron  Houghton.  The  same  rank  was  tendered  to  him  twenty 
years  ago  by  Lord  Melbourne,  and  declined.  \. 

"The  Schoolmaster  is  Abroad." — This  quotation  is  quite  familiar:  here  is  its 
history. 

In  a  speech  on  the  elevation  of  Wellington,  a  mere  military  chieftain,  to  the 

premiership,  after  the  death  of  Canning,  Lord  Brougham  said  "  Field  -  Marshal 

the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  take  the  army,  he  may  take  the  navy,  he  may  take 

the  mitre.     I  make  him  a  present  of  them  all.     Let  him  come  on  with  bis  whole 
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force,  sword  in  hand,  against  the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will  not 
only  beat  him  back,  but  laugh  at  his  assaults.  In  other  times  the  country  may 
have  heard  with  dismay  that  '  the  soldier  was  abroad '.  It  is  not  so  now.  Let 
the  soldier  be  abroad,  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  another 
personage  abroad  —  a  person  less  imposing,  in  the  eyes  of  some  perhaps  insignifi- 
cant. The  Schoolmaster  ii  abroad ;  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  primer,  against 
the  soldier  in  full  military  array." 


Tangram. —  This  word  has  been  creeping  into  use  for  a  fe«-  years  past.  It  is 
not  in  either  the  Webster  or  tl^e  Worcester  Quarto  Dictionary,  nor  in  any  vocab- 
ulary in  my  library.  I  first  noticed  it  in  Dr.  Thomas  Hill's  Cambridge  Address 
on  the  'True  Order  of  Studies',  republished  enlarged  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, vols,  vi  and  vii.  {See  vol.  vi,  p.  452.)  Webster  has  "  Trangram.  n.  An 
odd  thing  intricately  contrived. — Arbuthnot.  [7<  is  said  lo  he  a  cant  ward,  and  is 
not  used.]"  Worcester  says  "Trangram.  n.  An  odd  intricate  contrivance;  a 
gimcrack.  [A  cant  word.] — Arbuthnot."  Both  these  lexicographers  copied  from 
Johnson,  and  perhaps  knew  no  more  than  what  he  says.  I  can  find  no  reason  for 
regarding  trangram  as  a  ca7d  word.  Wycherly  in  his  comedy  The  Plain  Dealer, 
published  in  1677,  says  "But  go,  thou  trangame,  and  carry  back  those  traiigames 
which  thou  hast  stol'n  or  purloin'd."  Here  is  the  same  word  meaning  '  a  toy,  a 
trifling  thing'.  Wright's  Provincial  Dictionary  gives  us  also  "  Traiigrain,  s.  A 
strange  thing.  Old.  Diet."  I  can  not  trace  the  word  further,  but  I  suspect  that 
it  is  a  Chinese  word,  as  1  can  not  trace  it  in  any  European  language,  and  it  has  a 
Chinese  sound,  and  our  recent  books  speak  of  the  Chinese  tangram. 

The  Chinese  tangram  is  a  toy  made  of  a 
square  of  thin  wood  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial cut  into  seven  pieces  of  regular  geomet- 
rical figure,  as  shown  in  the  margin.  Sev- 
eral hundred  figures  may  be  made  with 
them  ;  and  the  tangram  is  sold  as  a  toy, 
with  a  book  of  outlines  of  figures  which  are 
to  be  imitated  with  the  pieces  in  combina 
tion,  which  proves  to  be  often  a  great  puz- 
zle. Though  originally  a  toy,  it  is  now  used 
as  a  means  of  instruction.  Dr.  Hill  says,  at 
the  page  oi  Barnard'' s  Journal  above  cited, 
"  The  second  means  of  geometrical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  tangram 
or  geometrical  puzzle.  This  consists  in 
giving  the  child  the  outline  of  a  figure  and 
requiring  him  to  form  the  figure  by  placing 
together  a  given  number  of  pasteboard  triangles.  Outlines  should  at  fiist  be 
given  which  may  be  formed  by  placing  together  two  or  three  triangles ;  and  the 
complexity  of  the  outline  may  afterward  be  increased  so  as  to  require  as  many  as 
seven  pieces  of  pasteboard.  These  puzzles  are  adapted  for  children  of  the  age  of 
from  four  to  twelve  years.  They  cultivate  the  power  of  exact  observation  and  of 
the -rapid  analysis  or  dissection  of  forms."  If  the  reader  is  willing  to  be  a  child 
of  over  twelve  years,  let  him  cut  out  a  tangram  and  make  the  seven  pieces  into 
two  equal  squares.     (See  Calkins's  Object  Lessons,  etc.,  p.  47.) 

Probably  the  thing  as  a  toy  and  puzzle,  with  the  name,  came  from  China,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  words  trangram,  trangrain,  and  trangame,  as  cited  above,  with 
their  several  meanings. 


Arrow.— The  Broad  Arrow  (in  England)  is  a  rude  representation  of  an  arrow 
with  a  l^rge  and  forked  bead,  which  is  put  by  custom-house  or  excise  officials 
upon  any  package  seized  by  them  as  contraband:  for  example,  upon  smuggled 
goods  or  those  that  have  not  paid  the  excise.  No  one  would  venture  to  purchase 
goods  bearing  such  a  mark  unless  sold  by  authority.  Scott  (in  Guy  Marmering, 
eh.  ix)  tells  of  officers  and  military  who  "poured  down  upon  the  kegs,  bales  and 
bags"  that  had  been  landed  by  a  smuggler,  "  and  after  a  desperate  affray  succeed- 
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ed  in  clapping  the  broad  arrow  upon  the  articles  and  bearing  them  off  in  triumph 
to  the  next  custom-house."  This  will  exphiin  an  otherwise  dark  passage  in  Mrs. 
Browning's  Aurora  Leigh,  near  the  close  of  that  poem: 

"On  all  these  leaser  gifts, 

OoDstrained  by  conscience  and  the  sense  of  wrong. 
He  had  stamped  with  steady  hand  God's  arrow-mark 
Of  dedication  to  the  human  need." 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Thk  First  Three  Books  ok  Xenophon's  Anabasis:  With  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  References  to  Hadley's  and  Kiihner's  Greek  Grammars,  and  to  Goodwin's 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses ;  a  Copious  Greek-English  Vocabulary,  and  Kiep- 
ert's  Map  of  the  Route  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  By  James  R.  Boise,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.     One  Volume,    12mo.,  268pp.     New  York  : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

This  work,  which  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  several  classical  teachers, 
is  intended  exclusively  for  young  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  college. 
The  text  is  substantially  that  of  Herthin  (2d  edition,  1854),  with  a  few  variations 
adopted  from  L.  Dindorf  (2d  edition,  Oxford,  1855).  The  vocabulary  is  the  re- 
sult of  much  labor,  and  will  prove  an  important  aid  to  the  student. 

Geology  for  Teachers,  Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn  Tenney, 
A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History  in  the  Massa- 
chu.setts  Teachers'  Institutes.     Illustrated  bv  200  engravings.  .Philadelpliia  : 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Chicago:  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. 

This  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  public  schools.  Its  defini- 
tions are  exceedingly  clear  and  precise  ;  and  enough  of  each  topic  is  presented 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  lesson  or  a  lecture.  The  figures  of  fossils  represent 
American  and  not  foreign  species,  and  are  such  as  can  be  easily  found  in  many 
of  the  Western  rock-quarries  and  coal-fields. 

Its  classification  of  geological  formations  is  based  upon  the  American  system, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  this  state,  leaving  out  the  granitic  and  cretaceous  groups. 
It  can  be  compas.sed  in  a  single  term,  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  most  of  our  public  schools,  and  would  form  a  fitting  companion  to 
Prof.  Wilber's  map.  ' 

Thf.  Principles  of  Chemistry,  Illustrated  by  simple  Experiments.  By  J. 
Adolph  StiJckhardt.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Pierce,  M.D.  16th  Thousand. 
Philadelphia  :  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.     Chicago :  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. 

Works  on  chemistry  are  abundant ;  but  most  of  them  take  for  granted  an  ex- 
pensive apparatus  and  a  laboratory.  This  is  one  of  the  exceptional  books,  de- 
.signed  to  bring  the  practical  study  of  the  science  within  the  means  of  elementary 
schools,  and  suited  to  the  winter-evening  firesides,  where  the  young  and  old  of 
both  sexes  would  delight  in  chemical  experiments,  were  it  not  for  the  apparently 
necessary  expensive  apparatus.  With  this  work,  a  few  lubes  and  flasks,  a  spirit- 
lamp,  some  corks,  india-rubber  and  reagent  bottles,  almost  complete  the  list. 

As  a  text-book  nothing  more  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  convenient  in  classification, 
and  lucid  in  explanation  of  principles  and  of  chemical  phenomena.     It  is  also 
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well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  teachers  who  desire  to  give  occasional  experimental 
lectures  at  a  moderate  expense,  or  who  design  to  study  the  science  without  an  in- 
structor. 

Sermons  Preached  at  the  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton.  By  the  late  Rev.  Fred- 
erick W.  Robertson.  Fifth  Series.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     2'71pp. 

These  sermons  have  had  a  very  extensive  reading.  They  are  popular  because 
they  show  themselves  to  be  calm,  clear  and  devout  utterances  of  an  earnest  man. 

Stumbling  Blocks.  By  Gail  Hamilton.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago:  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.     435pp.     $1.50. 

A  series  of  essays  on  religious  subjects,  originally  published  in  the  Congrega- 
iionalist,  and  all  marked  by  the  decided  and  peculiar  way  of  putting  things  which 
marks  the  author's  style. 

The  Maine  Woods.  By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
Co.     328pp.     11.25. 

This  volume  contains  three  papers.  The  first,  KataJidiii,  appeared  in  the  Union 
Magazine  in  1848  ;  the  second,  Chesuncooh,  came  out  in  the  AUatitic  in  1858 ;  and 
the  last.  The  Maine  Woods,  is  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  It  is  one  of  those 
delightful  books  of  travel  of  which  one  can  not  have  enough,  and  which  claim 
and  secure  a  second  reading. 

The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  By  William  F.  Bradbury. 
Boston  :  Taggard  &  Thompson.     Chicago ;  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co.     129-112pp. 

The  qualities  which  give  especial  value  to  the  book  just  noticed  belong  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  this  higher  work.  It  contains  in  the  space  of  only  sixty-five 
pages  all  essential  principles  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  by  both  the  geometrical  and 
analytical  methods,  and  their  application  to  the  measurement  of  bights  and  dis- 
tances, with  the  explanation  of  all  the  tables  required,  and  in  as  many  more 
pages  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  work  complete  for  the  common  surveyor. 
This  brevity  has  been  attained  by  stating  every  thing  in  the  most  concise  form 
consistent  with  perspicuity,  and  describing  only  such  instruments  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  principles  involved. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  For  schools,  academies,  and  private 
students.  Written  for  Ray's  Mathematical  Course,  by  Eli  T.  Tappan,  M.A., 
Prof  of  Mathematics  in  Mt.  Auburn  Institute.  Cincinnati :  Sargent,  Wil- 
son &  Hinkle.     Chicago:    Cobb,  Pritchard  &  Co.     2'76pp. 

We  have  all  seen  those  works  on  science-made-easy  which  attempt  to  perform 
so  much  of  the  necessary  digestion  as  to  render  it  capable,  of  assimilation  by  the 
weakest  mental  stomach.  Few  of  us  have,  however,  seen  any  good  result  pro- 
ceeding from  their  use.  What  was  gained  in  speed  was  always  lost  in  power ;  for 
those  parts  which  make  the  thorough  student,  and  which  can  not  be  acquired 
without  hard  study,  were  the  ones  omitted,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  superficial 
scholarship  resulted. 

The  volume  under  notice  seeks  the  same  end,  but  pursues  an  entirely  diiferent 
means.  Commencing  with  ratio  and  proportion,  and  proceeding  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  straight  lines,  circumferences,  triangles,  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  cir- 
cles, polyhedrons,  and  solids  of  revolution,  follow  each  other  successively,  and  are 
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each  treated  clearly  and  briefly,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  accompanied  by  copious 
examples,  problems,  suggestions,  and  exercises. 

Some  may  object  to  the  nietliod  of  stating  the  propositions,  but  we  are  glad  to 
see  an  author  cut  loose  from  the  old-time  verbiage  of  our  earlier  works,  and  give 
us  the  simple  language  of  the  theorems,  and  the  brief  but  lucid  demonstrations 
characterizing  this  work.  These  points,  and  the  excellent  arrangement,  by 
which  the  illustrations  and  problems  are  introduced  as  they  occur,  in  stead  of 
being  thrust  in  at  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  will  make  it  a  favorite. 

Greene's  Series  of  Grammars.  Consisting  of  Introduction.  16mo.,  192pp.  30 
cents.  English  Grammar.  12mo.,  264pp.  30  cents.  Analysis.  12mo., 
2.58pp.     50  cents.     Philadelphia:  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

These  three  books  comprise  a  very  full  and  complete  discussion  of  the  structure 
of  our  mother  tongue.  So  far  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  introducing  this 
study  can  be  embraced  in  text-book  and  written  lessons,  the  author's  plan  is  a 
marked  success.  While,  from  an  appeal  to  the  child's  own  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation of  things  and  the  words  used  in  naming  or  speaking  of  them,  he  be- 
comes so  much  interested  that  the  exercise  is  robbed  of  its  dryness,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  laying  a  foundation  for  the  true  study  of  language,  the  relations  of 
ideas  as  expressed  in  words,  and  not  the  mere  husk  of  hollow  forms. 

With  this  idea  as  the  distinguishing  feature,  the  grammar  points  out  the  offices 
and  relations  of  words  in  a  manner  clear  and  perspicuous.  Frequent  exercises, 
with  cautions  and  directions,  are  introduced,  requiring  the  learner  to  test  the 
completeness  of  his  knowledge  by  actual  practice.  This  book  contains  enough 
of  analysis  to  meet  the  wants  of  most  classes  in  our  schools. 

But  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  farther  the  study  of  our  language,  to  study  its 
structure,  to  analyze  thought  as  expressed  in  words,  and  to  be  able  to  express 
their  own  thoughts  with  precision,  the  third  book  in  the  series  will  be  an  essential 
aid.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  study,  not  only  in  its  practical  re- 
sults but  as  a  mental  discipline.  The  book  before  us  is  quite  exhaustive,  harmo- 
nious in  its  method,  and  free  from  obscurity  in  the  treatment  of  its  subject. 

As  a  series  we  consider  this  inferior  to  no  other  which  has  been  brought  before 
the  public.  w. 

Geographical  Questions.     Philadelphia :  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

This  capital  little  book  is  more  especially  adapted  to  Warren's  Common  School 
Geography,  but  teachers  will  find  it  very  convenient  for  frequent  use  with  any 
text-book  whatever.  w. 

First  Lessons  IN  Geometry.  16mo.,  144pp.  Second  Book  in  Geometry.  12mo., 
136pp.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  LL.D.     Boston:  Brewer  &  Tileston. 

The  education  of  the  powers  of  sensation  and  perception  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  a  true  system  of  mental  culture.  Hence  the  cultivation  of  ideas  of  form  comes 
early  in  the  process  of  mental  development.  The  'First  Lessons  in  Geometry' 
simply  presents  some  of  the  elementary  facts  of  the  science,  with  familiar  illustra- 
tions and  diagrams.  Mathematical  reasoning  is  not  attempted  or  desired  It  is 
intended  for  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  second  book  is  given  as  a  sequel  to  the  first,  and  after  there  has  been  some 
acquaintance   with   arithmetic.     In   this  the   reasoning   powers  are   exercised. 


m- 
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Nothing  is  presented  beyond  the  comprehension  of  minds  for  whom  it  was  ...- 
tended,  i.e.,  those  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  those  who  wish  to 
commence  this  study  at  these  years,  these  are  by  far  the  best  books  to  be  had. 

w. 

Colbitrn's  Arithmetical  Series  :  in  tliree  parts.  I.  'The  CMlcVs  Book  of  Arith- 
metic. ]6mo.,  ^'ipp.  II.  Intdlectunl  Arithmetic.  16nio.,  144pp.  III.  Com- 
man-School  Arithmetic.  12mo.,  'iTOpp.  By  Dana  P.  Colburn,  Principal  of 
the  Rhode-Island  State  Normal  School.    Philadelphia :  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

No  study  admits  of  as  great  variety  of  arrangement  or  as  many  methods  of  in- 
struction as  arithmetic.  No  one  plan  is  adapted  to  all  systems  of  instruction  or 
to  all  classes  of  schools.  The  '  Child's  Book '  has  one  feature  which,  to  our  mind, 
is  of  special  merit.  Addition  and  subtraction  are  presented  together,  as  well  as 
multiplication  and  division.  By  this  plan  much  time  and  labor  are  saved  to  the 
pupil,  and  greater  familiarity  with  numbers  is  secured.  This  subject  is  pleasingly 
illustrated  by  adopting  the  Object  Method  of  teaching. 

The  plan  developed  in  the  second  book  is  thorough  and  practical.  Each  step 
taken  is  an  easy  advance  from  the  previous  one,  or  such  that  its  logical  connection 
with  it  is  plainly  seen.  The  formulae  given  are  neat  and  concise.  A  few  exer- 
cises in  written  arithmetic  are  introduced  in  the  simple  rules. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  last  book  in  the  series  is  the  introduction  at  once 
of  the  various  systems  of  notation  —  the  decimal,  including  units  and  fractions, 
and  denominate  numbers — and  their  combination  in  the  different  rules  through- 
out the  work.  This  arrangement  is  logical  and  thoroughly  practical.  The  defi- 
nitions are  accurate,  and  the  demonstrations  varied  and  thorough.  Numerous  and 
well-selected  examples,  without  answers,  illustrate  each  rule,  and  prepare  the  pupil 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  application  of  its  principles  in  the  actual  business  of 
life.  The  whole  series  is  the  result  of  much  careful  study  by  one  of  the  best 
practical  educators  of  the  country,  and  takes  rank  among  our  best  mathematical 
text-books.  w. 

A  Youth's  History  of  the  Rebellion. —  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Rev.  Will- 
iam M.  Thayer,  author  of  the  '  Pioneer  Boy  '  and  other  popular  works,  has  writ- 
ten a  History  of  the  Rebellion  for  the  young.  The  impoitance  of  such  a  work 
can  not  be  overestimated.  The  young  ought  to  understand  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  this  struggle,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  their  hearts  with  patriotism,  and  at- 
taching them  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  to  free  institutions.  There  are  lessons 
for  them  in  this  war  that  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source,  and  we  rejoice  that 
they  are  to  appear  in  permanent  shapes.  All  intelligent  parents  will  desire 
to  have  their  children  instructed  on  this  subject,  that  they  maynot  lose  the  lesson 
of  the  hour. 

The  value  of  this  history  will  not  be  confined  to  the  young.  Many 
families  can  not  afford  to  purchase  either  of  the  histories  of  the  rebell- 
ion written  avowedly  for  adults,  the  cheapest  of  which  will  cost  seven 
or  eight  dollars.  As  this  work  of  Mr.  Thayer's,  when  completed,  will  not  proba- 
bly cost  half  that,  and  yet  will  contain  the  substance  of  the  larger  works,  fami- 
lies who  can  not  afford  the  larger  works  (made  large  by  the  introduction  of  pub- 
lic documents,  long  speeches,  etc.,  that  few  desire  to  read)  will  find  this  a  valua- 
ble history  for  their  use,  whether  they  have  children  or  not.  Condensation  —  the 
most  in  the  smallest  space  —  is  what  our  people  crave  ;  and  this,  we  understand, 
will  be  a  characteristic  of  this  History  of  the  Rebellion  for  the  young.  Walker, 
Wise  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price  is  $1.25. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. —  The  fourteenth  volume  begins  with  the  number  for 
July,  1864.  The  staff  of  writers  contributing  constantly  to  its  pages  comprises 
the  most  prominent  names  in  American  literature.  The  writers  who  have  given 
so  much  interest  and  value  to  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Atlantic  will  continue 
to  contribute  regularly.  We  would  direct  attention  to  the  .contents  of  the  July 
number,  and  the  remarkable  list  of  contributors.  It  contains  articles  by  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Agassiz,  Ik  Marvel,  '  Carleton ', 
Gail  Hamilton,  Miss  Prescott,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  other  prominent  writers. 
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THE  VOWELS. 

ASH,  ELLIS,  IVIMEY,   OXION,  AND  UNIT.       A    STORT  OF  ENGLISH  SCUOOL-LIFE. 
PART       I  . 

In  our  school  there  was  '  a  clique  '  for  evil,  and  '  a  set '  for  good. 
'  A  set '  is  an  arrangement  into  which  boys,  and  men  too,  instinctively 
fall,  from  the  attraction  of  gravitation  to  a  common  centre  of  con- 
geniality in  taste,  age,  and  kindred  pursuits.  Where  virtue  and  up- 
rightness describe  the  circle,  such  associations  are  of  mutual  help  and 
comfort  to  its  members.  There  were  five  boys  composing  such  a  set 
in  fellowship  of  studies  and  habits,  of  whom  we  propose  to  gather  up 
some  personal  recollections.  The  initials  of  the  names  of  '  the  set ' 
happening  to  coincide  with  A,  E,  I,  0,  U, — namely,  Ash,  Ellis,  Ivi- 
mey,  Onion,  and  Unit, — they  were  called  '  the  Vowels '.  The  sobriquet 
furnished  materials  for  lots  of  schoolboy  wit :  to  the  effect,  for  in- 
stance, that  their  agreement  together  entitled  them  to  be  called  con- 
sonants rather  than  vowels ;  that  they  were  four  ciphers  with  the  unit 
at  the  wrong  end,  and  therefore  vanishing  quantities.  They  were 
styled  the  Harmonicon,  Crudcn's  Concordance,  Pax  vobiscum,  the 
shut-up  brackets,  the  shunt,  and  'full  fathom  five'.  They  were  not 
unpopular,  because  the  whole  set  were  thoroughly  quiet,  reading  boys, 
and  affected  no  superiority  nor  stand-off  of  any  kind  with  other  boys. 
Only  they  preferred  their  own  society.  '  The  set'  was  formed  insens- 
ibly and  grew  iuoft'ensively ;  were  mutual  stimuli  to  each  other's  edu- 
cational industry,  greatly  improved  each  other's  powers  of  expression, 
and  exercised  their  habits  of  thought  and  self-tuition  by  importing 
the  current  subjects  of  the  school  into  their  ordinary  conversation. 
Boys  always  get  a  better  insight  into  books  by  talking  over  them  than 
41  321 
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by  only  looking  them  over.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  in  advance 
when  boys  have  acquired  interest  enough  in  their  classical  and  mathe- 
matical studies  to  chat  about  them. 

A  literary  gossip  is  one  of  the  best  kind  of  lectures.  There  is  no 
more  fortunate  incident  in  schoolboy  life  than  to  form  an  intimacy 
with  sensible  contemporaries  who  make  school-work  their  business 
even  out  of  school-hours.  It  impresses  the  sense  of  things  better 
than  birch,  or  prize,  or  emulation,  or  place.  It  constitutes  the  les- 
sons not  the  end,  but  means  to  an  end,  materials  for  suggestion  rather 
than  the  limit  of  acquirement. 

All  the  members  of  '  the  set'  who  lived  long  enough  more  or  less 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  several  vocations.  The  foundation 
of  all  their  eminence  was  laid  in  the  auspicious  habits  of  miud  into 
which  they  helped  to  mould  each  other  at  school.  Pardon  the  moral- 
izing of  an  old-school  remembrancer,  looking  back  from  gray  hairs 
upon  the  seminal  effects  of  early  associations.  How  happy  he  would 
feel  if  this  humble  bequest  of  an  elder's  experience  should  be  of  any 
use  to  dear  younger  friends,  whose  best  interests  lie  very  near  his 
heart!  A  conspicuous  feature  in  connection  with  Hhe  set',  which 
occurs  to  me  at  starting  with  their  memories,  is  the  disinterested,  un- 
envious  pride  which  they  took  in  each  other's  successes,  notwithstand- 
ing their  common  competition  for  the  distinctions  achieved. 

They  all  knew  how  fairly  each  won,  and  how  honestly  each  did  his 
best  to  be  the  winner.  Thus  the  particular  result  was  left  to  Provi- 
dence, all  employing  the  means  to  attain  it;  and  when  the  issue  was 
decided,  some  natural  disappointment  was  felt,  and  perhaps  expressed, 
but  there  it  ended.  Hearty  congratulations  of  the  victors  ruled  the 
day. 

What  they  had  lost,  not  an  enemy  nor  a  stranger  but  a  friend  had 
gained,  and  thus  victors  and  victims  at  once  generously  rejoiced  and 
condoled  with  one  another.  Where  none  did  badly,  there  was  less 
difficulty  in  acknowledging  their  merits  who  did  the  best.  Indeed,  no 
one  blames  the  boy  who  fairly  does  his  best,  but  every  body  blames 
the  laggard  who  does  his  gifts  injustice. 

School-days  are  not  affluent  in  variety  of  incident,  at  least  of  a 
striking  or  unusual  class. 

Schools  are  pretty  much  alike,  because  boys  are.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  earliest  things  we  noticed  in  the  habits  of  *  the  set '  was  their  at- 
traction of  cohesion,  their  being  instinctively  drawn  together,  insens- 
ibly forming  themselves  into  an  unobtrusive,  quiet  coterie,  to  their 
mutual  help  and  comfort  in  the  matter  of  studies. 

For  instance,  they  would  compare  each  other's  verses  before  show- 
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ing  them  up  to  the  master;  and  the  judgment  arrived  at  among  them- 
selves as  to  their  relative  merits  or  demerits  was  generally  confirmed 
by  the  master.  They  invented  literary  games,  in  which  they  puzzled 
each  other  in  long  winter  evenings,  with  etymologies  and  genealogies, 
as  if  the  ancestry  of  men  and  of  their  words  was  a  cognate  inquiry. 
The  synchronization  of  the  pursuit  of  both  relieved  the  monotony  of 
the  less  interesting  of  the  two.  Their  conversation  often  grew  so 
animated  on  these  topics  that  other  boys  who  overheard  them,  as  we 
sat  in  the  long-room  after  school-hours,  were  drawn  to  listen,  and  now 
and  then  dropped  in  a  hint,  when  they  had  one,  proud  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  the  smallest  contribution  to  the  colloquies  of  so  distinguished 
a  conversazione.  It  is  due  to  the  latter  to  add  that  every  such  addi- 
tion to  their  conversation  was  rather  welcomed  as  an  accession  than 
resented  as  an  intrusion.  They  had  no  exclusiveness,  except  such  as 
similarity  of  taste  and  habits  implied.  Some  idle  and  prematurely 
vicious  boys  denounced  them  '  muffs ',  but  with  the  main  public  of  the 
school  they  were  a  popular  aristocracy  of  character  and  talent.  They 
were  too  real  in  every  thing  to  affect  any  thing.  Hence  they  were 
equally  earnest  in  the  school-room  or  the  play-ground,  and  equally 
natural  in  one  and  the  other.  They  were  athletes  as  well  as  philoso- 
phers, and  as  good  at  cricket  as  at  their  classics.  No  moping  or 
dawdling,  no  lisping  nor  clipping  the  Queen's  English ;  they  said 
what  they  meant  in  a  way  that  obviously  meant  what  they  said,  and 
said  it  so  as  to  give  no  reasonable  offense  to  any  body.  Boating  was 
the  favorite  amusement  of  the  school,  and  their  occasional  wherry- 
races,  with  the  boys  pulling  the  oars,  constituted  the  school's  olympi- 
ads.    The  Vowels  chose  little  Ralph  A for  their  steerer,  because 

he  was  light,  active,  and  intelligent,  and  being  poor,  the  orphan  of  a 
naval  lieutenant,  the  'Five'  always  delicately  franked  him  in  the  ex- 
penses of  such  excursions.  They  adopted  old  Emslie's  boat,  because 
it  was  the  oldest  wherry,  and  himself  the  oldest  waterman,  and  there- 
fore the  least  employed  by  others.  The  old  man  at  length  saw 
through  it,  and  felt  grateful  to  them  accordingly.  In  spite  of  this 
drawback,  the  '  Five  '  generally  won  the  day,  much  to  Emslie's  delight, 
and  pride  in  '  his  old  tub '  that  held  her  own  with  younger  craft. 
He  used  to  say  "  the  five  gentlemen  was  the  best  hands  at  a  rowin'- 
match  as  ever  he  knowed  on,  and  made  the  wherry  feel  as  young  as 
themselves."     One  instance  of  their  courage  occurs  to  my  memory. 

Returning  to  school  from  one  of  their  excursions,  they  suddenly 
came  upon  a  formidable  bull-dog,  which  had  seized  one  of  our  boys  by 
the  leg  and  pinned  him  to  the  ground  The  boy  screamed  with  the 
pain  and  terror.     Ellis  ran  up  and  seized   the  savage  brute  by  the 
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throat,  when  the  dog  transferred  its  teeth  to  Ellis's  arm.  Onion  in- 
stantly dashing  his  fist  into  the  beast's  eyes,  it  flew  at  his  throat  and 
fixed  there.  Onion  turning  black  in  the  face,  Ash  and  Ivimey  each 
took  a  jaw  and  with  main  force  tore  open  its  mouth ;  Unit,  for  lack 
of  other  expedient,  biting  the  brute's  tail  to  the  bone ;  Ellis,  at  the 
same  moment,  returning  to  the  charge,  he  and  the  dog  rolled  over  on 
the  ground  together.  Ellis  gallantly  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
pressing  his  weight  upon  its  body,  held  it  to  the  ground  till  he 
strangled  it.  The  owner,  a  burly  butcher,  reaching  the  spot  only  in 
time  to  '  come  in  at  the  death ',  without  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the 
fray  or  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  struck  Ellis  a  blow  which  felled 
him,  when  immediately  the  other  four  attacked  the  cowardly  bully 
simultaneously,  and  administered  to  him  a  thorough  thrashing  on  the 
spot.  Ellis,  picking  up  himself  and  the  carcass  of  the  dog,  dealt  the 
butcher  a  valedictoi'y  blow  in  the  face  with  it,  with  a  force  and  fury 
which  closed  the  negotiation,  by  laying  prostrate  both  brutes,  the  live 
and  the  dead  one,  biped  and  quadruped  summarily  meeting  their  de- 
serts. The  '  Five'  were  all  under  eighteen  when  this  adventure  oc- 
curred, but  their  joint  activity  and  valor  got  the  better  of  man  and 
dog.  This  exploit  raised  the  reputation  of  the  '  Five '  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  scholastic  enthusiasm.  Not  that  we  approve  of  brawling  in 
the  streets  nor  any  where  else,  but  the  whole  school  admired  the 
bravery  which  rushes  in  to  the  rescue  of  a  schoolfellow  at  all  hazards. 
When  the  butcher  complained  to  the  Master,  he  was  peremptorily 
dismissed  with  the  statement  'he  had  only  received  his  deserts  ',  and 
cautioned  not  to  meddle  with  his  boys  again,  or  he  (the  Master) 
'would  meddle  with  him'. 

Five  finer  young  fellows  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  know  as  inti- 
mately as  I  knew  and  esteemed  them,  though  I  was  not  one  of  them, 
for  at  the  period  of  their  schooling  I  was  a  junior  boy,  without  either 
the  age  or  standing  as  yet  to  be  admitted  to  their  confraternity. 
There  was  a  freemasonry  of  homogeneous  spirits,  only  with  no  se- 
cret which  was  not  welcome  to  any  body. 

Two  of  'the  set'  were  not  distinctly  religious,  as  the  other  three 
were,  but  all  of  them  were  in  most  respects  boy-models  of  young  life 
and  conversation.  Early  piety,  in  the  three  who  seemed  really  to  pos- 
sess it  as  the  happy  result  of  a  Christian  home-training,  wore,  in 
their  instances,  such  a  cheerful,  winning,  unobtrusive  aspect,  as  if 
they  neither  doubted  nor  were  the  least  ashamed  of  it  themselves,  that 
it  told  greatly  on  other  boys.  We  are  all  so  easily  influenced  by  con- 
temporaries, whether  for  good  or  evil. 

All    five    were    strictly  virtuous  in  word  and  deed,  and  imbued 
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with  a  nice  sense  of  personal  honor  and  candor,  which  exerted  the 
happiest  eflFect  on  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school.  On  holiday 
commemorations,  foremost  among  the  diligent  compilers  of  combusti- 
bles and  inventors  of  pyrotechnics  were  the  members  of  '  the  set'. 
They  threw  themselves  as  heartily  into  the  sports  as  they  did  into 
their  studies.  Only  each  had  its  time  in  turn,  without  the  folly  and 
often  the  make-believe  of  attempting  both  at  once.  They  were  whole 
boys  at  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  heuce  whatever  they  did  they  did 
their  best  at  it,  and  so  things  were  generally  done  well.  They  were 
witty,  and  appreciated  wit;  could  take  as  well  as  give  a  joke,  and  do 
both  with  equal  fairness.  But  there  was  a  moral  symmetry  in  their 
conversation  which  insensibly  found  '  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  its  place'.  Hence,  at  their  books  they  were  simply 
bookish;  in  the  school-prayers,  unaflFectedly  devout ;  at  church,  uni- 
formly decorous,  and  even  more  in  earnest  there,  as  being  the  most 
serious  and  important  exercise  of  life.  Oh,  it  is  an  immense  point 
gained  when  boys  begin  to  look  at  church  and  school  with  a  similar 
conscientiousness,  as  both  places  of  sacred  duty  and  privilege;  both 
soils  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth,  where  the  same  gracious  and 
bountiful  '  God  giveth  the  increase '.  A  conscientious  boy  can  not 
but  make  progress  in  proportion  to  his  ability  (and  neither  God  nor 
man  requires  more),  because,  in  that  boy's  view,  idleness  is  <lisobedi- 
ence,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  opportunity  a  precocious  profligacy. 
'  The  Quintal '  (another  of  their  names)  were  always  the  first  to  set 
on  foot  a  school-subscription,  in  cases  where  the  benevolent  or  religious 
element  of  boyhood  was  fairly  appealed  to  and  presented  legitimate 
grounds  for  its  cultivation.  Giving  is  as  much  a  virtuous  habit  to  be 
educated  as  any  other  personal  endowment.  One  occasion  of  such 
subscription  I  record  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  it  had  a  subse- 
quent bearing  upon  the  tale  of  one  of  the  five.  There  was  a  little 
fellow,  very  little  for  his  age,  who  was  leaving  school  in  his  twelfth 
year,  to  enter  as  midshipman  into  the  royal  navy.  His  father  had 
served  a  long  life  afloat,  but  never  attained  rank  beyond  a  lieutenant, 
and  dying  at  sea,  left  his  widow  slenderly  provided  for,  with  very  lit- 
tle beyond  her  pension. 

Lots  of  our  boys  went  to  sea.  It  was  as  if  the  smell  of  the  salt 
water  seduced  them  on  ship-board,  so  naval  were  the  general  tastes  of 
the  school. 

Little  Ralph  A ,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  a  great  favorite 

with  all  five  of  the  set.  Other  boys,  who  envied  him  their  patronage, 
ungenerously  charged  him  with  sneaking  into  favor  with  the  '  Five', 
with  tuft-hunting,  and  the  like.     One  witty  rogue  called    him  '  the 
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Five's  court '.  When  some  one  suggested  'little  Ralph  was  deep 
enough',  the  witty  rogue  answered  '  Yes,  full  fathom  five'.  But  little 
Ralph  had  really  attracted  the  sympathies  of  '  the  Quintal '  solely  by 
the  fact,  first,  of  his  orphanage,  and  then  of  his  gallant  turning  to 
the  forlorn  hope  which  his  father  had  stormed  through  a  tempestuous 
life,  without  attaining  higher  rank  or  honor  than  to  die  at  his  post, 
like  a  brave  subaltern  as  he  was. 

"  For  loyally  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game ; 
True,  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  smiled  upon." 

The  lieutenant's  only  boy  making  choice  of  the  sea  afi"ected  his  five 
seniors,  drew  their  interest  to  the  side  of  the  fatherless  middy,  and 
determined  them  to  make  a  substantial  effort  to  raise  him  a  first-rate 
outfit,  which  they  knew  was  altogether  beyond  his  mother's  means. 
Besides,  they  wished  to  spare  her  as  much  trespass  as  possible  on  her 
own  limited  resources.  So,  cap  in  hand,  one  pocket-money  pay-day, 
when  little  Ralph  had  gone  home  for  the  half-holiday,  when  silver 
and  copper  were  in  circulation  among  the  boys,  the  '  Five  ',  having  di- 
vided the  school  into  as  many  sections,  applied  to  every  boy  for  a  sub- 
scription. But  first  there  was  a  public  meeting,  at  which  Ellis,  the 
senior,  told  little  Ralph's  story,  '  how  his  father  had  been  a  gallant 
old  tar', —  and  here  Ellis,  who  was  the  school-poet,  improvised  the 
pun  — 

"  Do  ye  know  why  they  call  a  seaman  '  a  Tar  '  ? 

Ah,  the  reason  we  '11  never  let  slip ; 
'T  is'because  in  the  gale  of  weather,  or  war. 

Like  tar,  a  tar  sticks  to  his  ship." 

"  Bravo,  Ellis  !  "  cried  the  juvenile  public.  ''Hurrah  for  Jack 
Tar  !     Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  " 

Ellis  got  their  ear,  and  went  on  to  tell  them  "  how  the  brave  old 
salt  fought  under  Nelson  in  thirteen  engagements ;  never  had  any  in- 
terest, except  among  post-captains  who  knew  his  seamanship  and 
bravery,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  him  for  their  first-lieutenant; 
how  the  Admirality  thanked  his  commanders  for  successful  acts  of 
skill  and  valor  which  their  lieutenant  had  performed ;  how  he  felt  it, 
and  grumbled  at  it,  but  went  on  sailing  and  serving,  fighting  and  ma- 
noeuvring, chasing  and  capturing,  storming  ships  afloat  and  ports 
ashore,  as  if  he  never  had  any  thing  to  complain  of,  and  stood  up  to 
the  last  for  the  honor  of  the  service  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  as 
if  they  had  made  him  a  port-admiral ;  how  the  yellow  fever  off  the 
West  indies  scuttled  and  sunk  the  fine  old  man  o'  war,  which  had 
never  struck  colors  to  any  mortal  foe,  and  never  would,  though  the 
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odds  against  him  were  never  so  fearful ;  how  they  sewed  him  up  in 
his  hammock  with  a  shot  at  his  feet,  and  dropped  him  in  a  deeper 
grave  than  ever  sexton  dug,  swathed,  like  a  marine  mummy,  in  bunt- 
ing and  tarpaulin,  to  beat  about  the  sea  in  death  as  he  had  been 
beaten  about  it  through  life,  a  mariner  till  the  day  of  doom;  and  how 
the  widow  wept  when  the  sloop  came  home  with  another  first-lieuten- 
ant's name  on  the  ship's  books,  and  only  a  purser's  account  and  cap- 
tain's letter  of  condolence  for  her  ;  how  she  missed  the  hearty  shout 
of  welcome  with  which  he  used  to  hail  home  and  wife  and  child, 
which  she  and  little  Ralph  would  hear  never  more;  and  what  a  blank 
it  was,  so  sad  and  vacant,  and  what  sharp  work  it  was  for  her  and 
Ralph  to  make  both  ends  meet,  without  breaking  the  thin  cord  of  re- 
sources that  had  to  be  stretched  so  tightly.  And  now,  in  short,  little 
Ralph  was  going  to  sea  like  his  father  before  him,  but  had  no  father 
to  give  him  a  start,  and  only  a  poor  lady,  his  widowed  mother,  to  help 
him  to  his  outfit;  and  what  could  the  poor  lad  do  unless  they  gave 
him  a  lift,  for  the  honor  of  the  service,  for  the  memory  of  the  old 
lieutenant,  for  sympathy  with  his  mother,  for  the  credit  of  the  school, 
and  for  schoolfellows'  love  for  himself!  He  (Ellis)  knew  the  boys 
only  wanted  to  know  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  to  fit  out  little  Ralph 
like  an  admiral,  as  he  would  be  some  day  if  he  did  n't  die  a  lieuten- 
ant, like  his  father,  and  like  thousands  more  before  him ;  and  if  he 
did,  all  the  more  claim  on  their  kindly  feeling." 

The  boys  '  thought  so  too'.  Not  one  of  the  whole  school  who  did 
not  contribute  something,  except  Skinny  Jim,  who  never  gave  to 
any  thing  unless  it  was  taken  from  him,  like  King  Charlie's  '  benevo- 
lences',  by  some  compulsion;  but  he  got  a  good  'bonneting'  on  the 
play-ground,  then  and  there,  for  his  stinginess.  The  sum  amounted 
to  £27,  for  lots  of  the  senior  boys  gave  a  sovereign,  and  the  Quintal 
headed  the  list  with  £2  each ;  so  the  sum  was  soon  run  up  in  L.S.D. 
—  the  seniors  L.,  the  middle  boys  S.,  and  the  small  boys  D. ;  and 
thus  little  Ralph  was  equipped  with  his  outfit,  in  a  mannner  creditable 
to  the  school  and  honorable  to  his  personal  standing. 


Ventilation. — Would  parents  buy  a  solution  of  arsenic  or  corro- 
sive sublimate  at  the  druggist's  and  inject  it  into  the  veins  of  their 
children  ?  This  would  prove  no  more  f;\tal  than  to  inhale  the  poison 
of  the  bad  air  which  they  are  compelled  to  breathe  in  most  of  our 
school-houses  day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  The  only  difference 
is,  the  one  is  a  rapid  and  the  other  a  slow  process  of  poisoning. 
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THE  DEMAND  FOK  A  SCIENTIFIC  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE. 


The  increasing  commercial  activities  of  modern  times  are  bringing 
the  various  nations  and  peoples  of  the  globe  into  closer  and  more  cor- 
dial relations.  The  greatest  barrier  to  the  completion  of  the  unity 
thus  commenced  is  the  impossibility  which  now  exists  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  one  country  to  understand  the  language  of  those  of  another; 
and,  hence,  to  comprehend  their  manners,  customs,  habits  of  thought, 
and  general  character.  For  the  language  of  a  people  is  the  total  re- 
flect or  expression  of  the  total  impression  which  is  made  upon  the 
aggregate  mind  of  this  people  by  the  universe  at  large.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  distinguishing  sense,  the  epitome  or  miniature  represeutation 
of  their  state  of  development  and  distinctive  peculiarities. 

The  necessity  of  a  more  convenient  and  intelligible  mode  of  speech- 
communication  is  not  more  deeply  felt  in  commercial,  political  and 
social  affairs  than  in  the  theological,  philosophical  and  scientific  world. 
It  is  simply  an  impossibility,  by  means  of  any  one  of  our  existing  lan- 
guages, to  convey  to  the  understanding  of  another,  in  respect  to  fun- 
damental analytical  principles  —  the  most  important,  because  the  basic 
ones, —  or  in  respect  to  abstract  thought  generally,  the  precise  shade 
of  meaning  in  the  mind.  It  is  this  unfitness  of  language  for  commu- 
nicating a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  finer  or  more  attenuated  kind 
which,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  else,  has  contributed  to  the  mis- 
understanding and  contradictions  that  have  been  so  numerous  among 
the  philosophers.  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  which  they 
are  computed  to  have  written  in  Europe  alone,  doubtless  nine-tenths 
were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  positions  which  the  authors  attacked 
never  held.  Their  opponents  had,  probably,  no  intention  of  misre- 
porting  them,  but  were  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage which  was  necessarily  employed  in  the  expression  of  whatever 
idea  was  in  the  writer's  mind.  Eichte  studied  Kant's  system  with 
Kant  himself  His  exposition  of  it  was,  nevertheless,  so  far  at  vari- 
ance with  what  Kant  really  did  mean,  that  he  felt  obliged  publicly  to 
deny  its  correctness.  Hegel  is  reported  to  have  said  that  there  was 
but  one  man  in  America  who  understood  his  philosophy,  and  he  mis- 
understood it. 

Theologians  find  the  same  difficulty  in  language.  The  conception 
of  the  Infinite,  for  instance,  is  very  diflferent  in  difi'erent  individuals. 
Some  personify  it:  one  as  the  embodiment  of  justice,  another  of  mer- 
cy, another  of  love.  Many  do  not  personify  it,  but  conceive  it  as  the 
abstract  integration  of  all  law.     Others,  still,  entertain  yet  other  ideas 
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on  the  subject.  The  notions  of  the  Catholic,  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Methodist,  the  Universalist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Spiritualist,  etc., 
etc.,  are  more  or  less  diverse  as  to  its  character  and  attributes.  Yet 
each  of  the  persons  or  sects  among  those  holding  these  divergent  and 
antagonistic  conceptions  calls  his  or  its  conception  God.  Of  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  God  —  under  which  term  so  many  diflferent  ideas 
are  included  —  one  theologian  discourses,  referring  by  this  title  to  his 
notion  of  the  Infinite.  Another  instantly  attacks  this  notion,  affirm- 
ing that  God  —  giving  a  somewhat  different  meaning  to  the  term  from 
what  the  first  writer  had  in  his  mind  when  he  used  it  —  is  thus  and 
so.  Others  join  in  the  controversy.  The  dispute  grows  warm.  The 
passions  become  aroused,  and  the  world  is  filled,  in  an  undeveloped 
age,  with  anger,  hatred,  viudictiveness,  persecutions,  torturings,  and 
bloodshed  J  and,  even  in  our  later  times,  with  mutual  recriminations, 
jealousies,  want  of  sympathy,  and  antagonism,  that  render  religious 
unity  impossible. 

The  ambiguity  which  is  illustrated  in  this  word  obtains  in  reference 
to  a  large  number  of  others,  and  serves  to  foster  and  increase  the  mis- 
understanding and  inharmony  that  arise  from  the  lack  of  a  proper 
medium  to  convey  the  impressions  of  the  mind.  The  term  spirit  is 
used  by  good  writers  in  more  than  twenty  senses,  twelve  of  which,  at 
least,  are  of  a  specially  religious  cast.  Positive,  negative,  objective, 
subjective,  abstract,  concrete,  absolute,  relative,  love,  divine,  and  an 
innumerable  host  of  other  words,  might  be  mentioned,  which  have  no 
distinctive  meaning.  They  are  capable  of  being  understood  in  sever- 
al senses,  any  one  of  which  a  writer  may  intend ;  but  which  one  he 
does  intend  the  reader  has  no  means  of  determining,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances. 

A  similar  lack  of  definiteness  is  apparent  in  the  language  of  science. 
The  term  science  itself  is  used  in  several  different  and  diverse  ways, 
and  for  the  most  part  without  any  perception  of  this  difference  of 
meaning  on  the  part  of  those  employing  it.  We  speak,  for  example, 
of  the 'science  of  mathematics,  meaning  thereby  a  set  of  laws  and  phe- 
nomena capable  of  the  most  rigorous  demonstration  from  axiomatic 
truths.  We  speak,  again,  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  referring  to  a 
number  of  merely  observational  generalizations  and  facts,  the  validity 
of  which  rests  upon  experience,  and  which  are  incapable  of  demon- 
stration, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  —  that  is,  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing deduced,  as  universal  or  necessary  truths,  from  first  or  axiomatic 
principles,  by  an  infallible  method.  In  the  former  case  we  allude  to 
science  of  an  exact  or  analytical  kind ;  in  the  latter,  to  science  of  an 
inexact,  observational  or  merely  empirical  character. 
42 
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So,  again,  we  say  the  science  of  mathematics,  of  astronomy,  of  chem- 
istry, or  of  any  other  domain,  having  reference  some  times  to  the  laws, 
generalizations  and  facts  which  compose  the  body  of  the  science,  and 
some  times  to  the  domain  which  forms  the  proper  field  of  the  activity 
of  these  laws.  At  still  other  times  the  word  is  used  in  yet  other 
senses. 

The  same  confusion  of  thought  and  misunderstanding  which  per- 
vades the  philosophical  and  theological  realms  is,  hence,  likewise  ap- 
parent in  that  department  where,  of  all  others,  we  should  have  the 
greatest  clearness  and  precision.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances 
of  the  efi'ect  of  this  indefiniteness,  this  use  of  a  single  word  for  a  va- 
riety of  ideas,  is  furnished  by  the  controversy  in  respect  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  established  by  the  great  French 
writer  Auguste  Comte.  The  principle  on  which  this  hierarchy  is 
founded  is  very  simple,  and,  when  rightly  apprehended,  very  evident. 
It  was,  therefore,  upon  its  promulgation,  quickly  accepted  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  relation  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  however, 
in  an  essay  on  the  '  Genesis  of  the  Sciences',  labors  to  show  the  fals- 
ity of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Comte.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  doctrine,  as  involved  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  is  the 
principle  of  progression  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  writings,  the  principle  upon  which  he 
avowedly  bases  the  order  of  the  parts  in  the  system  of  philosophy 
which  he  is  now  producing.  But  misunderstanding  the  sense  in  which 
Comte  uses  the  phrase  rational,  historic  order  of  development,  etc., 
and  the  term  science,  which  the  French  philosopher  employs  in  dif- 
ferent and  confusing  ways,  and  confounding,  moreover,  in  his  own 
thought  and  expression,  several  distinct  meanings  of  this  same  word, 
the  English  writer  enters  upon  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  the 
unsoundness  of  a  position  not  taken  by  Comte,  and  vindicates,  in  this 
very  argument,  the  one  which  he  did  assume. 

Much  of  the  indistinctness  and  confusion  which  pervade  discussions 
and  writings  upon  philosophy,  theology,  and  science,  arise,  it  is  true, 
from  a  want  of  definiteness  in  the  minds  of  mankind  upon  the  sub- 
jects in  question.  No  perfection  of  language  can,  of  course,  remedy 
such  defects.  Final  or  fundamental  analysis  and  clear  discrimination 
are  indispensable  to  precision  of  thought  upon  any  topic.  But  even  in 
the  absence  of  this  intellectual  distinctness  in  reference  to  departments 
of  investigation,  the  use  of  separate  words  for  ideas  not  identical  would 
go  a  great  way  toward  relieving  the  misunderstandings  which,  with 
our  existing  languages,  so  extensively  prevail,  and  which  are  accom- 
panied with  such  deplorable  results. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  in  possession  of  ideas  or  principles  new 
in  kind,  tliough  of  the  most  exact  or  lucid  nature,  find  no  avenue  ex- 
tant for  their  intelligible  expression.  This  is  the  state  in  which  the 
analytical  scientists  find  themselves.  The  direction  of  advancement 
in  their  labors  has  been  toward  the  discovery  of  more  fundamental 
and  inclusive  generalizations.  Each  step  of  progress  has  brought 
them  into  the  presence  of  knowledge  never  before  laid  open.  How 
are  they  to  make  appreciated  the  discoveries  thus  obtained  ?  All  the 
terms  now  iu  vogue  have  already  a  meaning  attached  to  them.  Even 
if  they  could  employ  these  with  definitions  adapted  to  the  new  neces- 
sities, there  would  always  exist  the  liability  to  confusion  from  this 
double  use.  It  is  the  fact,  however,  that  new  truths,  except  those  of 
an  observational  or  concrete  kind,  demand  new  adaptations  or  devel- 
opments in  the  mind  —  a  stretching  of  it,  so  to  speak  —  before  they 
can  find  an  intelligible  lodgment.  It  is  invariably  the  case  with  all 
verities  that  relate  to  the  abstract  or  analytical  side,  all  verities  which 
have  no  physical  embodiment,  that  they  are  not  understood  when  first 
promulgated,  but  are  confounded  with  something,  so  far  as  they  are 
in  any  wise  regarded,  which  is  already  known.  The  inculcation  of 
new  principles  or  ideas  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  the  slowest  and  most 
difiicult  kind.  Language,  as  now  constructed,  being  in  a  great  meas- 
ure inadequate  to  convey  new  truths  clearly  and  directly  to  the  under- 
standing, it  is  only  by  tedious,  vexatious  and  laborious  explanations, 
refutations,  and  definings,  that  they  come  at  last  to  be  comprehended 
by  the  few,  and  still  later  sink  into  the  sufficiently  expanded  capacity 
of  the  many. 

With  a  language  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  inherent  analogy 
or  relationship  between  sound  and  sense,  this  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing fresh  truth  would  be  obviated.  Every  word  would  have  a  definite 
and  distinctive  meaning,  corresponding  with  the  significations  of  the 
vocal  elements  employed  in  its  construction.  The  misunderstandings 
of  writers,  and  the  trouble  consequent  thereon,  would  be  dispelled. 
The  consideration  of  the  structure  of  such  a  language,  one  of  the  im- 
portant developments  of  universology,  to  which  we  shall  next  call  the 
reader's  attention,  will  not,  therefore,  be  without  peculiar  interest. 

Edward  B.  I'reeland,  in  Home  Juurnal. 


Harvey's  theory  of  the  causes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
beginning  to  be  disputed ;  for  blushing,  sudden  paleness  of  the  face, 
flushing  and  chillness  of  the  body,  frequently  occur  without  any  dis- 
turbance or  modification  of  the  heart's  action. 
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THE        TWO        CRADLES. 


"  Won't  you  make  my  doll  a  cradle  ?  ' 

Said  a  little  girl  of  six ; 
My  cousin  Tommy  made  me  one, 

But  that  is  out  of  fix, 
And  I  want  to  have  another  one 

Made  of  little  willow  sticks. 

No  mechanic's  heart  e'er  fluttered 
With  a  more  exultant  throb 

Than  mine  did  at  this  order. 
And  time  can  never  rob 

My  heart  of  its  strange  ecstasy 
On  taking  home  that  job. 

That  '  cousin  Tom ' — I  know  not  why- 

I  never  could  abide, 
I  felt  a  strange  uneasiness 

To  see  him  at  her  side. 
And  to  win  her  undivided  smiles 

Unremittingly  I  tried. 


Since  then  a  dozen  flowery  springs, 

In  time's  unceasing  roll. 
Have  laid  their  hand  on  Mary's  brow, 

Their  impress  on  her  soul ; 
And  I  'vc  another  cradle  made. 

But 't  is  not  for  her  doll. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  it  was, 

I  'm  sure  I  never  thought, 
When,  but  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 

That  first  rude  job  I  wrought. 
That  we  should  need  another  one. 

But  so  it  has  turned  out. 

Of  the  two  cradles  she  and  I 
Have  often  times  conversed, 

And  she  declares  the  last  one  made 
The  clumsiest  and  the  worst; 

But  I  believe  she  likes  it  better 
Than  she  did  the  first. 


THE    TEACHER'S    SATURDAYS   versus    MONEY. 


All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy. 


Nursery  Khyme. 


Every  calling  has  its  disadvantages.  The  merchant  makes  money, 
but  is  chained,  like  a  galloy-slave,  to  his  desk  from  morn  till  night. 
The  name  of  Pat  Murphy  rings  not  through  two  hemispheres;  but 
while  our  Milesian  friend  is  peacefully  smoking  his  pipe,  the  pulse  of 
the  President  fitfully  throbs  for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  In  the 
sphere  of  the  common-school  teacher  there  are  no  positions  of  public 
honor,  and  but  few  of  private  profit.  A  friend  of  ours  did  have  the 
munificent  ofi"er  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  retain  his  situa- 
tion, but  nobly  declined  the  proposal,  from  a  fear,  we  imagine,  of  im- 
poverishing the  district.  If  you  seek  fame,  my  dear  professional 
brother  or  sister,  throw  down  your  cudgel  at  once,  and  apply  your 
talents  in  some  surer  road  to  eminence.  If  you  have  n't  genius 
enough  for  law  or  lecturing,  contrive  a  patent,  compound  a  pill.  From 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  down  to  Bridget  Mahoney,  *  Wheeler  and 
Wilson '  is  a  household  word ;  '  Drake's  Plantation  Bitters '  stare  at 
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you  from  every  board-fence  in  the  land.  If  pelf  be  your  object,  let 
your  exodus  from  maps  and  text-books  be  characterized  by  desperate 
velocity.  Bullion  and  Dominie  Sampson  never  shake  hands.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  of  a  pedagogue  living  in  Fifth  Avenue.  A  late 
Rural  New-  Yorker  says  that  Vanderbilt  is  worth  ^20,000,000,  and 
that  Bushong  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  sold  0250,000  worth  of  whisky. 
Now,  such  heavy  items  are  never  recorded  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  poor  fellow  is  never  engaged  in  such 
business.  The  yearly  family  demand  for  flour,  shoes,  and  calico, 
makes  Buch  a  draft  on  the  master's  salary  as  to  leave  a  small  margin 
for  splendid  transactions  in  stock. 

But  our  pursuit,  like  all  others,  has  its  bright  side.  If  we  have 
n't  as  much  gold  as  Stewart,  or  as  much  land  as  Strawn,  we  do  have 
more  time  than  either  of  them.  Getting  up  at  five  —  and  every 
teacher  should  be  a  Franklin  —  gives  us  four  glorious  fresh  hours  in 
the  morning  before  school;  retiring  at  ten  allows  six  delicious  hours 
for  rest,  reading,  or  exercise.  As  you  turn  the  key  of  the  house  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  door  lock  in  every  care,  and  walk 
homeward  with  light  heart  and  elastic  step.  While  daylight  lasts, 
there  is  opportunity  for  bodily  recreation ;  and  when  the  lamp  is 
lighted,  for  social  converse  or  mental  improvement.  Realize  that 
verse  of  Longfellow  — 

The  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

And  then  on  Saturdays.  What  a  world  of  little  chores  and  busi- 
ness-matters can  be  attended  to  then  !  What  a  grand  breathing-time 
from  the  routine  of  the  week  !  No  other  occupation  has  two  Sun- 
days. Just  think  of  it :  two  whole  days  in  every  seven  to  devote  to 
self,  to  give  to  the  proper  consideration  of  mind,  soul,  and  body. 
Time,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  a  sacred  trust  committed  to  us  by  God,  of 
which  we  are  to  render  an  account  at  last.  Let  us,  then,  as  teachers, 
endeavor  to  make  a  profitable  employment  of  this  precious  gift,  and 
while  the  insane  world  sweeps  on  in  its  delusive  chase  for  fame  and 
fortune,  content  ourselves  with  those  higher  objects  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual achievement  for  which  our  leisure  moments  qualify  us,  and 
which  will  flourish  in  immortal  youth  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 

This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
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And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 
For  this,  for  every  thing,  we  are  out  of  tune  ; 

It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
Steeling,  July,  1864. 


Style. — There  is  no  model  style.  What  is  pleasing  in  the  diction  of 
one  author  disgusts  us  in  a  copyist.  Every  writer  is  his  own  standard. 
The  law  by  which  we  judge  of  his  sentences  must  be  deduced  from  his 
sentences.  If  the  style  indicate  the  character,  it  is  relatively  good;  if 
it  contradict  the  character,  though  its  cadences  are  faultless,  it  is  still 
bad,  and  not  to  be  endured.  We  may  quarrel  with  a  writer,  if  we 
please,  for  possessing  a  tasteless  nature,  but  not  with  the  style  which 
takes  from  that  nature  its  form  and  movement. 

The  tread  of  Johnson's  style  is  heavy  and  sonorous,  resembling  that 
of  an  elephant  or  a  mail-clad  warrior.  He  is  fond  of  leveling  an  obsta- 
cle by  a  polysyllabic  battering-ram.  Burke's  words  are  continually  prac- 
ticing the  broad-sword  exercise,  and  sweeping  down  adversaries  with 
every  stroke.  Addison  draws  up  his  infantry  in  orderly  array,  and 
marches  through  sentence  after  sentence  without  having  his  ranks  dis- 
ordered or  his  line  broken.  Luther's  words  are  '  half  battle '  ;  his 
"  smiting,  idiomatic  phrases  seem  to  cleave  into  the  very  secret  of  the 
matter."  Gibbon's  legions  are  heavily  armed,  and  march  with  precision 
and  dignity  to  the  music  of  their  own  tramp.  They  are  splendidly 
equipped  ;  but  a  nice  eye  can  discern  a  little  rust  beneath  their  fine  ap- 
parel. Macaulay,  brisk,  keen,  lively,  and  energetic,  runs  his  thoughts 
rapidly  through  his  sentence,  and  kicks  out  of  the  way  every  word  which 
obstructs  his  passage.  He  reins  in  his  steed  only  when  he  has  reached 
his  goal,  and  then  does  it  with  such  celerity  that  he  is  nearly  thrown 
backward  by  the  suddenness  of  his  stoppage.  Jeifrey  is  a  fine  lance, 
with  a  sort  of  Arab  swiftness  in  his  movement,  and  runs  an  iron-clad 
horseman  through  the  eye  before  he  has  time  to  close  his  helmet.  Tal- 
fourd's  forces  are  orderly  and  disciplined,  and  march  to  the  music  of 
the  Dorian  flute.  Those  of  Keats  keep  time  to  the  tones  of  the  pipe 
of  Phoebus.  Willis's  words  are  often  tipsy  with  the  champagne  of 
the  fancy;  but  even  when  they  reel  and  stagger  they  keep  the  line  of 
grace  and  beauty.  Webster's  words  are  thunderbolts  which  some 
times  miss  the  Titans  at  whom  they  are  hurled,  but  always  leave  en- 
during marks  where  they  strike. 

Words  are  not,  when  used  by  a  master  mind,  the  mere  dress  of 
thought.  They  are,  as  Wordsworth  has  happily  said,  the  incarnation 
of  thought.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  ideas  that  the  body  bears 
to  the  soul.  A  thought  embodied  and  embrained  in  fit  words  walks 
the  earth  a  living  being.  e.  p.  Whipple. 
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MODEL     SCHOOLS     AND     PHYSICAL     CULTURE. 


During  the  last  few  years  one  school  after  another  has  been  pointed 
out  as  the  '  model  school',  and  its  teacher  has  been  awarded  the  proud 
distinction  of  conducting  it  successfully.  In  connection  with  our 
Normal  Schools  we  invariably  find  the  '  Model  Department'. 

The  query  naturally  arises,  What  constitutes  this  unquestionably 
desirable  state  of  things,  and  how  shall  we  of  the  rank  and  file  bring 
our  schools  to  the  same  standing?  Shall  we  devote  all  our  flagging 
energies,  after  regular  sessions,  to  self-culture  ?  Shall  we  consume 
midnight  oil  in  examining  theories  of  teaching,  governing,  and  concil- 
iating '{ 

Yea  !  and  much  more.  Undoubtedly,  the  highest  cultivation  in  the 
teacher  contributes  largely  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  the  school ; 
but  it  is  not  all.  The  individual  who  aspires  to  conduct  a  school  suc- 
cessfully must  be  an  adept  in  the  art  of  self-government.  He  must 
be  able  to  control  all  his  indignant  impulses  at  the  sight  of  wrong, 
and  fraud,  and  falsehood,  in  the  miniature  society  before  him.  He 
must  possess  the  power  to  curb  them,  and  in  patience  to  possess  his 
soul;  while  in  the  exercise  of  calm  and  well-balanced  judgment,  with 
the  most  perfect  composure  as  well  as  good  nature,  he  administers 
justice  in  a  thousand  ever-recurring  cases,  which  involve  the  same 
principles  and  require  the  active  exercise  of  the  same  discrimination 
as  do  those  decided  by  the  judge  upon  the  bench.  '■^Men  are  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth." 

These  apparently  trivial  matters  have  more  to  do  with  the  success 
of  a  school  than  the  most  approved  modes  of  intellectual  instruction. 
Granting,  then,  that,  beyond  intellectual  attainments  of  a  high  order, 
the  teacher  must  have  all  the  discretion  of  a  judge,  the  self-control 
and  fortitude  of  a  Spartan,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  gentleman,  add- 
ed to  the  most  ennobling  qualities  of  a  Christian,  is  he  then  fitted  to 
teach  a  model  school  ?  Alas  !  though  the  highest  style  of  man  or 
woman  rule  in  love  over  the  motley  masses  of  our  public  schools,  the 
'  model'  is  yet  to  be  attained. 

When  the  people  shall  have  been  educated  to  a  standard  which  im- 
plies an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  its  bond- 
man—  the  body, —  and  have  reached  a  moral  hight  which  shall  dispose 
them  to  act  in  accordance  therewith,  we  may  have  model  schools. 
When  people  recognize  the  laws  of  Physiology  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  have  come  into  a  generous  appreciation  of  the  laws  of 
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Nature,  we  may  hope  for  better  things.  Debauch  not  the  stomach  I 
Suffer  not  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  become  obstructed  !  Breathe  oxy- 
gen. These  precepts  are  of  the  same  divine  origin  as  "  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor"  !  and  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal"!  Yet  many  continually  violate  the  one  without  a  scruple, 
while  they  profess  great  reverence  for  the  other. 

These  laws  must  be  regarded.  School-houses  must  be  built  on  sci- 
entific principles.  Air  must  be  admitted  :  not  poisoned  by  a  hundred 
fetid  breaths  and  perspiring  bodies,  but  God's  own  life-giving  oxygen, 
free  as  his  love.  Children  must  be  dressed  with  a  view  to  fresh  sup- 
plies of  it.  Complaints  of  windows  being  'strung  open'  must  cease, 
and  the  remedy  for  an  occasional  cold  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  flan- 
nel to  protect  the  shivering  bodies  of  half-clad  children,  in  stead  of 
furious  fires  and  closed  ventilators. 

When  children  are  allowed  fresh  air  and  encouraged  to  breathe  it, 
one  cause  of  pale  faces,  hollow  chests,  and  inaptitude  to  learn,  will  be 
removed.  When  their  meals  are  composed  of  proper  food,  given  at 
suitable  hours,  in  stead  of  at  a  time  when  they  are  liable  to  be  taken 
asleep  from  the  table  and  carried  to  bed,  another  great  predisposing 
cause  of  dullness  and  nervous  irritability  will  be  removed.  And  when 
the  little  ones  are  taught  and  required  to  preserve  personal  cleanliness 
of  the  whole  body,  including  teeth,  skin,  and  garments,  the  fretful 
impatience  and  pitiful  weariness  of  the  school-room  will  vanish  also. 
Then,  with  a  skin  free  to  perform  its  functions,  with  a  brain  invigor- 
ated by  oxygen,  and  with  an  active  stomach  and  liver,  will  come  a 
susceptibility  to  moral  training  and  physical  improvement  that  will 
keep  in  close  subjection,  if  it  do  not  cause  to  disappear  altogether, 
many  hereditary  taints. 

We  have  now  no  such  model  —  no  institution  from  which  patrons 
have  removed  the  insuperable  obstacles  which  at  present  lie  in  the 
path  to  a  model  school.  The  subject  of  physical  culture  is  worthy 
the  grave  consideration  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of  our  schools,  as 
it  has  a  most  intimate  connection  with  their  prosperity  and  our  na- 
tional greatness.  In  my  dispensatory  a  disordered  stomach,  headache 
and  peevish  ill  nature,  carbonic-acid  gas,  sideache,  idleness  and  inat- 
tention, closed  pores,  bad  colds  and  incorrigible  stupidity,  are  synon- 
ymous terms. 

A  child  is  sent  from  home  in  the  morning  utterly  unfit  to  learn,  or 
to  do  aught  but  brew  mischief,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  make 
due  allowance  for  a  very  late  supper  and  its  consequences,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  him  a  model  pupil.  The  process  of  educating  a  sickly 
child  is,  to  me,  terrible  in  the  burden  it  inflicts  upon  the  sufferer.     A 
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grand  mistake  is  made  in  crediting  the  school-room  with  all  the  ail- 
ments of  childhood.  Most  frequently  they  are  engendered  in  the 
home  from  which  the  child  is  sent. 

What  a  mistake  is  made  in  taking  the  darling  *  out  of  school',  in 
stead  of  teaching  him  to  know  and  obey  those  laws  whose  penalties, 
like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  can  not  be  evaded. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  that  a  sick-bed  is  a  poor  place  for  repentance 
or  receiving  gospel  truth.  As  with  preaching,  so  with  teaching:  the 
good  seed  will  spring  up  and  bear  far  more  fruit  if  received  with  a 
healthy  stomach  and  a  clear  brain. 

The  harsh  judgments  often  pronounced  upon  teachers  doubtless  pro- 
ceed, in  many  instances,  from  a  bilious  temperament.  Exercise  is  a 
cardinal  virtue,  as  late  suppers  are  a  cardinal  sin  ;  but  the  '  New  Gym- 
nastics' will  dispose  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  exercise  in 
doors,  and  the  children  themselves  will  take  care  of  that  out  of  doors. 

Shall  we  teach  the  elements  of  Physiology  to  the  children  in  our 
primary  schools,  or  must  they  wait  till  they  go,  with  ruined  constitu- 
tions, to  the  high  school  to  learn  it?  There  it  is  most  frequently 
taught  with  closed  doors  and  windows,  and  oxygen  exhibited  in  a 
bottle ! 

After  all,  how  little  we  are  doing  to  make  the  men  and  women  into 
which  we  wish  these  boys  and  girls  transformed  —  men  and  women  of 
thoughtful  judgment,  with  sound  moral  principles,  with  nerve  and 
stamina  to  do  battle  in  life;  to  gain  victories  over  sin  and  temptation  ; 
and  to  make  the  world  the  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it.        p. 


SPELLING. 


Every  observing  man  knows  that  the  number  of  poor  spellers,  even 
among  those  who  have  received  liberal  educational  advantages,  is  enor- 
mous, and  this  number,  if  not  actually  increasing,  is  certainly  not  be- 
ing rapidly  reduced.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  receive  many  let- 
ters need  no  evidence  of  this  fact  beyond  that  furnished  by  their  cor- 
respondence. A  person  who  had  invited  a  friend  to  visit  him  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  in  reply  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  except 
your  kind  invitation."  Another  received  a  note  beginning  "  My  dear 
Cur."  These  are  not  extreme  errors  :  they  are  no  worse  than  hund- 
reds with  which,  perhaps,  every  reader  of  the  Teacher  is  acquainted. 

Since  poor  spelling  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  prevalent,  it  seems 
43 
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proper  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  endeavor  to  discover 
some  remedy  for  it.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  be  able  to  spell 
correctly  the  words  of  every-day  use  than  to  acquire  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages  or  a  knowledge  of  Conic  Sec- 
tions. A  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  so  much  poor  spelling 
rests  upon  the  teachers  of  common  schools.  The  spelling-exercise  is 
too  often  looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  small  importance,  to  be  crowded 
into  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  near  the  close  of  the  session ; 
and  if  an  exercise  must  occasionally  be  omitted,  it  is  the  spelling.  In- 
deed, there  is  almost  every  where  a  feeling  of  too  great  indifference 
toward  the  primary  branches,  and  a  disposition  to  neglect  them  for 
the  so-called  higher  branches.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an 
incident  related  by  Mr.  Northend  in  'The  Teacher's  Assistant'.  A 
young  man  who  had  presented  himself  to  the  principal  of  an  academy, 
and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  student,  was  very  much  chagrined  on 
learning  that  each  pupil  was  required  to  take  part  in  the  spelling- 
exercise,  although  he  was  a  very  poor  speller.  He,  however,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  do  so,  provided  the  words  were  selected  from  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
have  the  words  selected  from  the  reading-  or  spelling-book. 

I  am  at  the  present  time  acquainted  with  a  teacher  of  a  common 
school  who,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  not  had  a  spelling-exercise 
in  his  school  during  three  successive  weeks,  and  yet  has  found  time 
to  conduct  the  daily  recitations  of  a  class  in  Latin. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  older  pupils  that  the  study  of  spelling  is 
only  for  small  scholars.  The  former  should  be  made  to  feel  that  this 
exercise  will  receive  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  at  the  appointed 
time;  and  to  feel  that  the  only  disgrace  is  the  inability  to  spell  cor- 
rectly. 

Some  teachers,  when  pronouncing  a  word,  place  undue  emphasis  on 
a  particular  syllable.  Sometimes  this  is  so  strong  as  to  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  spelling  the  word.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  show 
that  this  is  wrong.  Each  word  should  be  pronounced  by  the  teacher 
as  it  would  be  by  the  best  speakers.  Again,  pupils  are  frequently 
permitted  to  make  two,  and  some  times  even  three,  attempts  at  spell- 
ing a  word.  This  is  a  more  common,  and  if  possible  a  more  pernicious, 
error  than  the  former.  A  single  trial  is  sufficient :  more  than  that  is 
simply  guess-work  and  only  productive  of  evil,  tending,  as  it  does,  to 
make  the  pupil  superficial  and  careless  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons. 

Of  the  two  methods,  oral  and  written,  we  would  use  neither  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  Each  has  its  advantages.  The  old 
system  of  requiring  children  to  learn  to  spell  long  columns  of  words. 
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without  reference  to  their  meaning,  and  without  reducing  the  exercise 
to  practice  by  writing  the  words,  will  never  accomplish  its  design. 
For  those  pupils  who  can  write  I  prefer  the  written  method  of  recita- 
tion, with  an  occasional  review  exercise,  perhaps  once  a  week,  con- 
ducted orally.  With  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  write  legibly 
we  are,  of  course,  restricted  to  oral  spelling. 

A  favorite  method  of  conducting  an  exercise  orally  is  to  pronounce 
a  word  distinctly  and  request  the  pupil  at  the  head  of  the  class  to 
spell  it, —  requiring  him  to  pronounce  the  word  first,  each  syllable  as 
he  spells,  and  the  word  again  when  he  has  finished  spelling  it.  If  he 
misspells  the  word,  or  neglects  to  pronounce  a  syllable,  the  next  pupil 
in  order  is  expected  to  correct  the  error  at  once,  and  without  any  sign 
from  the  teacher  that  a  mistake  has  been  made;  if  he  does  not  do 
this,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  omission,  but  another  word  is  given 
him  to  spell,  continuing  in  this  way  down  the  class  until  some  one 
corrects  the  mistake.  Of  course,  each  one  who  fails  to  notice  the  mis- 
take is  charged  with  a  word  misspelled. 

This  method  requires  diligent  study,  and  the  closest  attention  on 
the  part  of  each  pupil  during  the  recitation.  All  are  thus  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  correct  spelling  of  every  word  in  the  lesson,  conse- 
quently all  feel  the  necessity  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  exercise. 
Again,  one  pupil  does  not  possess  an  undue  advantage  over  another, 
which  is  not  true  of  the  method  wherein  the  teacher  passes  the  mis- 
spelled word  to  the  next  in  order,  indicating  that  an  error  has  been 
committed;  for  the  one  who  makes  the  second  trial  will  be  so  far  as- 
sisted by  the  attempt  of  his  predecessor  that  he  will  hardly  make  the 
same  mistake,  even  if  he  does  not  know  the  proper  spelling  of  the 
word.  J.  H.  N. 


FARMER  JONES  AND  HON.  JOHN  STUBBS  ON  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  DAUGHTERS. 


Farmer  Jones  takes  his  daughter  to  the  Female  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  cautions  the  Principal  against  allowing  her  to  pursue  the 
'  highfalutin  '  studies,  as  she  will  probably  be  only  a  farmer's  wife,  and 
wants  only  a  solid  education. 

Wise  old  gentleman  !  He  had  seen  his  neighbor  Smith's  daugh- 
ters spoiled  by  a  quarter's  tuition  in  French  and  two  quarters  at  the 
piano  ;  semi-acquirements  wholly  useless,  he  thinks,  when  they  re- 
turn to  the  churn  and  the  wash-board.     He  wishes  Nancy's   studies. 
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therefore,  to  be  confined  to  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, not  quite  certain  whether  even  the  last-named  branch  will  do 
her  any  good.  He  has  a  particular  aversion  to  calisthenics,  because 
of  its  reputed  resemblance  to  dancing;  and  he  wishes  her  musical 
training  to  be  confined  wholly  to  psalm-tunes !  Nancy  is  somewhat 
tried  by  her  father's  strict  injunctions  upon  the  principal,  since  she 
has  some  little  aspiration  for  a  different  style  of  accomplishments,  and 
secretly  resolves  to  learn  what  she  can  by  looking  on. 

But  the  old  gentleman  has  hardly  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  when  the  Hon.  John 
Stubbs  is  ushered  in  with  Flora  Matilda  his  daughter,  and  her  cousin 
Maria  Angelica.  He  represents  that  their  mothers  had  but  few  ad- 
vantages fitting  them  for  city  society,  and  had  resolved  that  their 
daughters  should  not  suflPer  in  the  same  way.  The  young  ladies  had 
already  a  good  knowledge  of  the  multiplication-table,  and  could  read 
well  enough,  and  they  never  would  become  teachers.  Any  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  and  mathematics  would  be  wholly  unappreciated  in 
the  higher  circles  of  society  in  which  they  would  move,  and  he  de- 
sired them  to  pursue  only  the  ornamental  and  fashionable  branches. 
They  would  like  to  study  the  easier  parts  of  English  Grammar, 
omiting  the  analysis  and  other  difficulties.  They  would  take  lessons 
on  the  piano,  if  they  could  commence  very  soon  with  'pieces'.  They 
would  also  need  a  quarter  in  Italian  to  aid  them  in  the  execution 
of  the  splendid  opera-music,  in  which  they  were  already  somewhat 
proficient. 

Was  dancing  taught  at  the  Female  College  Institute?  If  not,  they 
must  go  into  the  city  twice  a  week,  to  continue  their  lessons,  as  they 
must  not  give  up,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  so  important  a  part  of  their 
education.  Certain  other  matters  of  dress  and  etiquette  he  hoped 
the  lady-principal  of  the  institute  would  attend  to  with  great  care, 
as  the  young  ladies  were  now  finishing  their  education,  preparatory  to 
admission  into  the  first  society. 

Now,  wiser  men  than  Farmer  Jones  have  a  similar  leaning  to  the 
solid  branches  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  a  similar  dislike  for 
every  thing  that  smacks  of  the  superficial  or  artificial.  And  wiser 
men  than  the  Hon.  John  Stubbs  have  been  seduced  into  the  notion 
that  a  daughter's  education  is  mainly  serviceable  as  it  enables  her  to 
make  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh ! 

How  much  better  the  royal  mean,  which  the  king  of  Israel  struck 
when  he  prayed  that  his  daughters  might  be  as  corner-stones,  polished 
after  the  similitude  of  a  palace;  combining  in  their  persons  and 
characters  the  strength  of  polished  marble   and  its    beauty  as   well. 
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The  education  of  our  children  in  either  direction,  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  other,  must  produce  distortion  and  deformity.  Let  us, 
then,  endeavor  to  secure  for  them  an  education  which  shall  combine, 
so  far  as  possible,  both  the  solid  and  the  ornamental.  While  we  seek 
to  lay  the  foundation,  let  us  not  fear  to  erect  the  graceful  super- 
structure. Let  the  broad  and  generous  education  which  we  advocate 
include,  with  the  best  intellectual  development,  whatever  may  be  at- 
tainable of  aesthetic  culture.  One  is  but  the  appropriate  comple- 
ment, the  befitting  counterpart,  of  the  other.  Northern  Monthly. 


THE  NEED  OF  MORE  GENERAL  CULTURE  AMONG  TEACHERS. 


An  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails  to  a  very  general  ex- 
tent, that  a  teacher  needs  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  books  in  order  to  keep  a  school.  "  Oh,  yes  I"  says 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Periwig,  a  county  school-commissioner,  *'  Oh,  yes !  I 
have  examined  Mr.  Jones;  he  is  nothing  extraordinary,  as  I  supposed 
from  the  shape  of  his  head;  he  will  not  astonish  the  world  with  his 
wisdom,  that  's  certain  ;  but  I  guess  he  '11  answer  for  the  Ding-Valley 
school;  the  children  are  small,  and  not  many  of  them;  let  him  be 
licensed,  and  set  him  to  work." 

Revereued  doctors,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  doctors,  are  some  times 
very  stupid  about  such  matters ;  and  by  their  tolerance  of  ignorance 
in  those  whom  they  intrust  with  the  management  of  schools  do  very 
much  to  degrade  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  to  injure  the 
youth  whom  it  is  their  business  to  aid  and  protect.  Why  the  Rev. 
Dr.  should  pronounce  Mr.  Jones  to  be  no  better  than  an  ignoramus, 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  to  be  good  enough  to  take  care  of  the  Ding- 
Valley  school,  is  a  mystery.  Now  if  the  Ding-Valley  school  were  in- 
fected with  the  whooping-cough,  or  the  itch,  the  Rev.  Dr.  would,  per- 
haps, think  the  children  required  the  services  of  a  very  learned  phy- 
sician, who  had  graduated  at  Yale  College,  had  taken  two  courses  of 
medical  lectures  at  the  New-York  University,  and  had  practiced  in 
the  best  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  would  be  awful,  in  the  Rev.  Dr.'s 
opinion,  to  call  in  some  old  woman,  or  some  ignorant  quack,  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  roomful  of  scratching  and  half-choked  children ;  but  Mr. 
Jones,  '  who  is  nothing  extraordinary  ',  will  answer  very  well  to  begin 
the  work  of  educating  their  immortal  minds  !  It  is  a  matter  for  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  has  preached  his  last  sermon,  and 
that  other  similar  old  fogies  are  dying  out. 
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Common  sense  has  at  last  declared  that  in  no  profession,  not  ex- 
cepting the  law  or  theology,  does  a  man  require  a  more  general  stock 
of  knowledge,  or  more  liberal  culture,  than  in  that  of  teaching;  and 
the  declaration  is  becoming  generally  admitted ;  and,  as  a  result,  our 
public  schools  are  rapidly  becoming  our  best  and  most  popular  schools. 

To  make  the  study  of  geography  interesting  and  instructive,  the 
teacher  must  not  limit  his  own  knowledge  of  that  subject  to  the  text- 
book in  hand.  In  connection  with  it,  he  should  be  familiar  with  as- 
tronomy, geology,  and,  in  fact,  with  nearly  all  the  natural  sciences. 
So,  in  grammar,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  acquainted  with 
etymology  and  the  rules  of  syntax;  he  must  possess  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  language  which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  the  most  elegant  writers  ;  he  must  be  a  student  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages ;  and  should  himself  practice  con- 
tinually with  the  pen. 

An  author  is  said  to  be  versatile  when  he  employs  the  truths  accumu- 
lated from  observation,  investigation,  and  experiment,  by  appropriating 
them  to  himself  and  reproducing  them  in  new  and  attractive  forms. 
Just  so  the  cultivated  teacher  employs  his  treasures  of  knowledge 
in  presenting  them  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  originality  and 
tact,  and  showing  the  harmony  which  subsists  among  all  branches  of 
learning,  and  how  each  forwards  and  is  aided  by  all. 

"To  educate  a  child  perfectly,"  says  Channing,  "requires  pro- 
founder  thought,  greater  wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  state  " ;  and  for 
this  plain  reason, —  that  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  latter  are  more 
superficial,  coarser,  and  more  obvious,  than  the  spiritual  capacities,  the 
growth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  subtle  laws  of  the  mind,  which 
must  all  be  studied  and  comprehended  before  the  work  of  education 
can  be  thoroughly  performed.  It  naturally  follows,  then,  that  those 
who  are  intrusted  with  these  immortal  minds  can  not  be  persons  of 
medium  culture. 

In  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher,  some  eminent  essay- 
ist has  enumerated  the  branches,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  in 
which  a  schoolmaster  is  expected  to  be  proficient.  "  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  indispensable.  An  under- 
standing of  pneumatics  and  chemistry,  and  of  whatever  is  curious,  or 
proper  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind;  an  insight  into 
mechanics,  with  statistics;  geology,  or  the  quality  of  soils;  botany; 
the  constitution  of  his  country  and  laws;  the  languages,  modern  and 
dead  —  cum  multis  aliis."  This  appears  formidable,  to  be  sure;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  were  applicants  for  our  public  schools  to  be 
subjected  to  an  examination  upon  all  these  topics,  hundreds  would  go 
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unemployed.  Could  our  schools  be  under  proper  supervision,  many 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers 
might  be  avoided;  but  as  long  as  we  have  ignorant  or  indiflferent 
school-officers,  we  must  expect  to  be  burdened  with  ignorant  teachers; 
and,  what  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  ignorant  teachers,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance,  are  some  times  constrained  to  resort  to  lying; 
and  although  liars  generally  come  to  grief,  their  example  does  not 
fail  to  be  pernicious.  I  call  to  mind  a  case  in  point.  Paying,  one 
day,  a  visit  to  a  school,  I  found  a  teacher  conducting  an  exercise  in 
reading.  A  protty,  interesting  child,  whose  face  was  lighted  up  with 
the  '  love  of  learning  ',  read  the  following  paragraph  soon  after  my  en- 
trance :  "  The  nautilus  is  some  times  gifted  with  great  powers  of  lo- 
comotion ;  and  of  those  so  gifted,  the  flying  squid  is  a  good  exam- 
ple." Apparently  not  understanding  what  she  had  read,  she  re- 
turned to  the  word  nautilus,  spelled  it  over  to  herself,  and  then 
asked,  "Please,  sir,  what  does  that  word  'nautilus'  mean?"  "A 
nautilus?  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  the  teacher,  "a  nautilus  is  a  bird 
inhabiting  the  Andes  mountains."  He  had  uo  sooner  given  this 
piece  of  intelligence  than  another  little  girl,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
threw  up  her  hand  for  permission  to  speak ;  which  being  granted, 
she  in  the  most  provokingly-innocent  manner  cried  out,  "Oh,  teacher  ! 
we  've  got  two  nautiluses  at  home.  Uncle  Andrew  brought  them, 
last  fall,  when  he  came  from  sea.  They  are  beautiful  shells,  all 
carved  with  pictures  of  ships,  men,  and  whales.  He  says  the  sailors 
did  it,  and  that  they  came  up  from  the  deep  sea,  and  sail  on  the 
ocean  like  boats,  and  carry  their  pearly  houses  on  their  backs." 

Of  course  the  teacher  had  nothing  more  to  add,  and  will  probably, 
not  soon  forget  the  information  he  received   concerning  the  nautilus. 

This  was  an  exhibition  of  ignorance  gross  enough,  to  be  sure,  yet 
with  some  opportunity  of  improving  it.  But  on  another  occasion  I 
witnessed  one,  which  a  subsequent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  explain  only  rendered  him  doubly  ridiculous.  It  occurred  at  a 
large  meeting  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  held  not  many 
months  since.  A  prominent  professor  in  a  polytechnic  school,  having 
been  announced  to  lecture,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  written  discourse, 
and  commenced  reading  according  to  programme.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  referred  to  the  war  in  glowing  language;  mentioned 
some  of  the  scholars  and  men  of  learning  who  had  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  glory  of  humanity; 
and  among  others  alluded  to  Mitchell,  the  astronomer  and  the  hero. 
And  at  the  close  of  a  noisy  encomium  on   this  distinguished  soldier 
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and  man  of  science,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  resplendent  asteroid,  that 
most  magnificent  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  has  for  ever  set!" 

Doubtless  this  learned  professor,  like  Charles  Lamb,  though  more 
pretentious,  did  not  know  one  star  from  another;  and  only  guessed  at 
Venus  from  its  brightness. 

Similar  instances  of  a  want  of  culture  only  need  opportunity  in 
order  to  become  generally  known.  Teachers  do  not  read  enough,  do 
not  know  half  enough  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside  world. 
Without  the  largest  culture  a  man  must  be  unfit  for  the  work  of 
teaching  —  a  work  than  which  none  is  more  noble,  none  more  delight- 
ful.    Indeed, 

"  Amid  all  life's  guests, 
There  seems  but  worthy  one — 
...     to  do  the  children  good." 

American  Educational  Monthly. 


MATHEMATICAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX  3930.) 


Mr.  Editor  :  I  purpose  to  present  a  new  method  for  the  extraction 
of  roots  of  all  powers,  or  a  method  not  in  general  use.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  easily  employed,  and  in  most  cases  much  more  convenient 
than  the  usual  methods  of  extracting  roots  of  the  higher  powers.  We 
will  premise  the  following 

Theorem. —  Any  expression  of  the  form  of  l-\ ,  in  which  a 

and  h  have  like  or  unlike  signs,  may  be  resolved  into  factors  of  a 

similar  form. 

Demonstration. —  Let  n  stand  for  any  positive  whole  number:  it 

.,,  ,       ,  .      ,  ,    ,,  ,         -.  ,   ^      na-\-b     na-\-2b     na-\-Sb 

wi  1  be  p  ain  that  we  shall  have  1-^ = '—X TT  X To;  X 

^  '    a        na    ^    na-\-b  ^na-\-2.b 

•     •     •     •     na-\-(7i--i)b~y-^na)^y-'^na-\-b)'^y-~^na-\-2b) 

X     •      •      •      (l+^^^qq^iZIT)^)' [^^' *^^"  ^^^*o^^-     Hence,  by  re- 
ducing any  number  or  quantity  to  the  form  of  A°-j-B,  such  A°  is  an 

exact  n"'  power  of  A,  we  shall  have  A^^-j-B^A"!  l+-x-n)=A°X 
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1-| — An  I  (  "Tvr)>  C-^-^'  ^'^  ^  factors.  If  B  be  very  small  in  com- 
parison to  A",  then  by  omittinj;  the  terms  which  contain  B  in  the  de- 
nominators of  the  factors  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (B),  we  shall 

/  B   \n 

have  approximately  A"-|-B=A°X  (  1  +  — ra]  ,  or,  by  extracting  the 

(T>        \  TJ 

T> 

is  plain  from  [B]  that  "|/A°-f-B  will   be  less  than  A-|-     .  p_i,  and 

AB 

greater  than  A-f— Tu  i  a  ■i\-r'  To  perceive  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  what  has  been  demonstrated,  we  will  now  take  a  few  examples 
and  apply  the  formulge. 

jEr.  1.  Resolve  2  into  two  factors,  and  find  its  square  root.  Now, 
as  2=l-}-y,  we  shall  have,  by  putting  a=l,  b=:l,  and  n=2,  and  sub- 
stituting in  [A],  2=l  +  i=(l  +  ^)(l-f  i)=l-f  (*-f  J)+^X  J  :  hence 
1  +  1  or  1.5,  and  1+i  or  1.3333.  are  the  required  factors.  Because 
|/2  is  greater  than  1.3333.  and  less  than  1.5,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
first  part  of  it  must  be  1.41.  If  we  denote  the  root  by  l-\-x,  we  shall 
have(l+x)'=2=(^4-J)+IXJ=l+-f^  +  -3333.+i=1.8.3333.+i, 
or,  since  (l-f-x)'=l+2a;+a;%  we  shall  have  l+2a;-f  .'r=r=1.833.+ 
.lt566.,  or  2x-f  a;'=.8333.+.1666.,  which,  by  rejecting  x"  and  .1666., 
is  reduced  to  2a;=r.8333.,  which  gives  a;=.414,  and  of  course  we  have 
a:-|-l=1.4I-|-  for  the  approximate  root  as  shown  above. 

Since  2=^~^^^=ilAiyXj;^^^^=il-'iiyXl0059Sm,  we 

get,  by  resolving  1.0059856  into  two  factors,  as  before,  1.0029928  and 
1.0029838  for  the  factors.  Hence  we  have  1.0029928  X 10029838= 
1.0029928  +  .0029838  +  .00:i9928x -0029838.  Rejecting  the  last 
product  (x^),  we  have  2jc  =  .00:^:9928+ .0029838  :=. 0059766,  x  = 
.0029883;  whence  |/r:o05T856  (l+-^0  =  10029883,  and  i/2= 
1/(1:417+ i/l.00598o6  =  1-41  X  1.0029883  =  1.4142135,  which  is 
true  in  all  its  figures. 

Ex.  2.   Extract  the  cube  root  of  48228544. 

Since  48228544=  1000000  X  WowV  ==  ^^^'  X  48.228544,  it  is 
evident  that  the  extraction  of  the  root  is  now  reduced  to  that  of 
48.228544.     Also,  because  27  is  the  greatest  integral  cube  in  48,  and 

228 

44 
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the  extraction  of  the  root  is  reduced  to  that  of  1. 786242-]-.  To  ex- 
tract the  root  of  this  number,  we  resolve  it  into  three  factors,  1.2G2-J-, 
1.207+,  and  1.171+ ;  hence  we  shall  have  1+^^^  for  the  root. 
Therefore  we  get  48228544=100'X3'X(1+- V)'=100^X3.64='= 
364,  the  root  being  exact. 

Ex.  3.  Extract  the  fifth  root  of  11. 

Resolving  11  into  five  factors,  we  shall  have  11=1 -f- 'J*,  and  sub- 
stituting in  [A],  it  gives  11==(1+2)(1+|)(1+|)(1+|)(1+|)  as 
required.  Hence  the  fifth  root  lies  between  the  limits  of  3  and  l-f-| 
=1.222-|-.  Multiplying  the  factors  in  the  preceding  value  of  11  to- 
gether, we  shall  have  11=  l4-(2  -|-tH-|  +  f  +  |)+  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  every  two  of  the  terms  2,  f,  |,  |,  |,  -j-  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  every  three  of  them,  etc.  Now  if  we  denote  the  fifth  root  of 
11  by  1+a;,  we  shall  have  (l+a;)'=l+5a;+10:r'+10:r'-[-5x'+a;% 
which  is  exactly  of  a  form  like  the  preceding  value  of  11.  Hence,  if 
we  equate  the  corresponding  terms,  we  shall  have  5a:=2-|-t-}-|+f 
-f  1=3.5745,  or  a:=.7149. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every  two  of  the  terms 
2,  I,  I,  etc.,  we  shall  have  10jc'=2x(t+|+§+|)+f(|+f +|)+ 
§(f+l)+|X|=4.0207,  which  shows  that  the  preceding  value  of  a; 
is  a  little  too  great,  and  that  its  true  value  lies  between  .6  and  .7,  so 
that  1.6  are  really  the  first  two  figures  of  the  root.     Since  11=:1.6*X 

j-g3=1.6'Xl049041+,  we  have  to  extract  the  root  of  1.049041, 

which,  by  the  foregoing  method,  will  be  found  to  be  1.00962.  There- 
fore we  shall  have  Vll=l-6Xl-00962=1.61539+,  which  is  correct 
to  five  decimal  places. 

These  solutions  are  only  given  to  point  the  student  onward,  as 

"  Labor  omnia  vincit." 

M.  J.  V. 

Solution. — 96.  The  maximum  circle  that  can  be  inscribed  in  the 
elliptical  quadrant  ABC  will  evidently  be  tangent  to  the  semiaxes  AB 
and  AC.  This  being  premised,  let  0  represent  the  centre  of  the  re- 
quired circle,  and  P  the  point  of  contact  common  to  the  ellipse  and  the 
circle;  then  PE  will  be  normal  to  the  ellipse,  and  AO  will  bisect  the 
right  angle  A.  By  taking  A  as  the  origin  of  the  rectangular  system 
of  coordinates,  and  putting  AB=25=a,  AC=20=6,  and  AF=FO 
=OD=DA  =  r,  we  have  for  the  equations  of  the  ellipse  and  circle 
ay+6V=a'6^..[l],  (-ic— r)'+(?/— r)'=r^..[2].     From  Equation 

dii  h'^x  dv        X 2 

[1];  ^=—^y'>  ^''om  Equation  [2],  ^=—^112  '>  ^°^'  ^^^^^  *^®  ®^- 

lipse  and  the  circle  have  a  common  tangent  at  P,  these  values  of  -~, 
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each  of  which  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  that  a  tangent- line  at  P 

b^x     X T 

makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  are  equal :  this  condition  gives  -3-= 

'  *  ^        a'y     y—r 

...[3].     Since  X  and  y,  in  Equations  [1],  [2]  and  [3],  are  coordinates 

of  the  point  P,  these  equations  are  suflScient  to  determine  x,  y,  and  r. 

From  [2]  we  obtain  r=ic+2/±i/'2^...[4];  from  [3],  r=xyl~~I^  \ 

...[5].  By  equating  the  values  of  r,  given  in  [4]  and  [5],  and  put- 
ting ny  for  x  in  the  resulting  equation,  we  obtain,  after  a  few  ob- 
vious reductions,  n* — 2n'-f-2,j  n' — 2Ti-n-(-rr=0...[6].       Equation 

[6]  has  only  two  real  roots,  viz.,  — n=.755201803476,  and  w= 
1.425008298697.  The  first  of  these  values  of  n  being  employed,  we 
find,  by  combining  [1]  and  [5],  r=9.007690917112  for  the  radius  of 
the  inscribed  circle;  the  second  value  of  n  being  employed,  we  find, 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  radius  of  the  circle  tangent  to  the  elliptical 
quadrant  externally  and  touching  AB  and  AC  produced. 

Literary  Institute,  Nevada,  N.Y.  SHER  B.   EVANS. 
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EDITOR'S     CHAIR. 


The  Chicago  Superintexdenct,  again. —  Considerable  feeling  exists  in  the  city 
at  the  action  of  the  Board  in  going  outside  the  citv  corp.s  of  principals  for  a  Su- 
perintendent, even  though  thereby  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Pickard  was  secured. 

Dr.  Eddy,  in  a  late  number  of  the  sterling  family  paper  the  Northujestern  Christ- 
ian Advocate,  which  he  edits,  says  of  this  action : 

"  It  has  pleased  the  honorable  Board  to  select  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Wells 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are 
glad  it  is  no  worse,  for  we  supposed  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  could  see  no- 
thing good  out  of  Massachusetts!  We  are  saved  the  mortification  of  having  an 
Eastern  importation  to  be  placed  over  the  heads  of  Western  teachers.  But  to 
the  teachers  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  our  schools  the  mortification  is  scarce- 
ly less  when  the  Board  assumes,  as  it  seems  to,  that  not  one  of  them  is  competent 
to  supervise  the  schools  of  the  city;  when  it  writes  'found  wanting'  of  the  whole 
corps,  and  brings  a  stranger  from  another  state  as  their  superior,  we  object  to  the 
proceeding  as  calculated  to  destroy  the  isjn'it  du  corpx  which  should  exist  among 
the  teachers.  Each  principal  should  feel  that  he  has  ultimate  promotion  to  the 
supcrintendency  before  him;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  superintendent  should  be 
chosen  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools. 

"  But  if  the  Board  is  right  in  its  uncomplimentary  estimate  of  our  city  teachers, 
it  is  mortifying  to  state  pride  that  not  among  all  the  teachers  of  Illinois  could 
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there  be  found  a  successor  to  Mr.  Wells !     They  feel  it,  and  the  action  of  the 
Board  has  a  tendency  to  arrest  the  growth  of  state  educational  interests. 

"  The  gentleman  chosen  is  doubtless  every  way  competent,  perhaps  a.s  compe- 
tent as  any  of  our  city  teachers;  but  he  fills  an  important  position  in  the  noble 
State  of  Wisconsin,  where  his  services  are  needed,  and  we  must  consider  his  elec- 
tion here  one  of  the  blunders  the  present  Board  is  not  unused  to  making." 

The  Convention  Reports. —  We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  for  the  report  of  the  American  Institute,  and  to  our  Mathematical 
Editor,  S.  H.  White,  Esq.,  for  the  report  of  the  National  Association.  The  latter 
we  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Teacher  ;  the  former  is  unavoidably  deferred  till 
next  month. 

Mrs.  Martha  S.  Roots. —  The  local  paper  thus  speaks  of  our  friend  Roots's  sad 
sad  bereavement: 

"The  Loyal  League  only  express  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  community  when 
they  say  '  We  have  sustained  a  serious  loss.'  Kind,  true,  noble,  and  generous,  she 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her:  young  people  loved  her  with  filial  affection, 
and  the  aged  revered  her  with  sincere  gratitude:  not  a  family  in  the  community 
where  she  resided  but  were  grateful  to  her  for  kind  offices  in  sickness  and  trial. 

"  Old  and  young,  mournfully  desirous  of  paying  a  tribute  of  respect,  came  to 
weep  over  her  bier,  and  it  is  said  that  the  funeral  procession  was  the  largest  ever 
seen  in  the  county.  She  has  gone,  but  the  memory  of  her  will  never  die  and  the 
influence  she  exerted  will  never  decay  ;  for  truly  '  she  allured  to  brighter  worlds 
and  led  the  way.'  " 

Personal. —  We  committed  an  error  in  our  last  number  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
Alex.  M.  Gow,  formerly  Editor  of  tlie  Teacher,  had  been  commissioned  an  officer 
in  the  Corps  d'  Afrique.  Tliis  atmouncement  was  unauthorized  by  him,  and  is  in- 
correct. The  Messrs.  Gow  are  engaged,  at  a  liberal  advance  of  salary,  to  remain 
at  Rock  Island,  where  they  have  been  laboring  for  the  past  two  years. 

That  Last  Sentence. —  The  Nerv-York  Independent,  in  copying  Mr.  Chase's  letter 
•withdrawing  his  name  from  the  field  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  says  "  Mr. 
Chase's  brief  but  eloquent  letter  is  worthy  of  the  pen  that  supplied  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  last  and  golden  sentence  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation." 
The  last  sentence  of  the  Pi'oclamation  of  Emancipation  reads  thus: 
"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

Let  all  men  know  this  and  keep  it  in  mind  always,  that  a  single,  narrowest, 
simplest  duty,  steadily  practiced  day  after  day,  does  more  to  support,  and  may  do 
more  to  enligliten,  the  soul  of  the  doer,  than  a  course  of  moral  philosophy  taught 
by  a  tongue  which  a  soul  compounded  of  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Homer,  Demosthe- 
nes, and  Burke,  to  say  nothing  of  Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  should  inspire. 

John  Wilson. 

"I  HAVE  always  been  astonished",  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  at  the  anxieties  of  young 
ladies  for  beaux  ;  but  I  never  pitied  a  female  more  than  when  Miss  Mountflathers 
left  my  school.  Seeing  her  gazing  toward  the  sky,  I  asked  her  what  she  was 
looking  at.  '  That  beau ',  said  she,  '  which  is  told  of  in  Genesis  as  being  seen  in 
the  cloud.     I  wish  he  'd  come  down.'" 

It  takes  a  great  man  to  own  that  he  has  been  in  error.  Rather  than  do  this, 
some  people  prefer  to  perpetuate  a  wrong  by  bestowing  undeserved  censure. 

Eight  thousand  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  Russia  since  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  serfs  took  place.     There  's  an  opening  for  school-book  agents. 

That  was  an  inquiring  young  mind  that  asked  the  schoolmaster  where  all  the 
figures  went  to  when  they  were  rubbed  out. 
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NATIONAL    TEACHERS'     ASSOCIATION 

SIXTH    ANNUAL    MEETING,    AT    OGDENSBCRG,  NEW    YORK. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  opened  at  10  a.m.,  August  10,  Wm.  H.  Wells, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  presiding.  After  an  appropriate  and  earnest  prayer  b_v  Rev.  L. 
Merrill  Miller,  a  song  of  welcome  was  given,  with  fine  effect,  by  the  Ogdensburg 
Musical  Association,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Perkins.  Col.  R.  W. 
Judson,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  citizens  of  Ogdensburg, 
gave  a  hearty  and  earnest  welcome.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

"In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  citizens  of  Ogdensburg,  and  the 
friends  of  education,  it  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  welcome  the  delegates  of 
this  convention  to  our  village.  There  is  no  work  more  noble,  no  object  more 
beneficial,  no  duty  stamped  with  more  importance  to  the  age  and  the  nation,  than 
this  large  and  intelligent  convention  is  assembled  to  perform.  Embracing  some 
of  the  finest  minds  in  the  profession,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  our  land,  repre- 
senting the  manifold  institutions  of  learning  throughout  this  country,  we  can  but 
expect  that  the  deliberations  of  this  body  will  be  of  great  influence  and  vital  im- 
portance in  the  noble  work  of  educating  our  youth. 

"You  have  been  called  together  by  worthy  motives  —  to  establish  and  promote 
a  more  enlightened  and  enlarged  system  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement to  mankind.  To  those  from  New  England,  whose  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  long  occupied  a  preeminence  above  all  others  in  their  standard  of 
scholarship  and  literary  attainments,  whose  schools  and  universities  are  the  hope 
and  pride  of  our  country,  we  bid  a  kindly  welcome.  To  the  great  West,  whose 
ardor  and  interest  in  this  noble  work  are  unsurpassed,  and  whose  different  locali- 
ties are  represented  upon  this  occasion  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  dis- 
tinguished in  their  profession,  we  tender  a  joyous  welcome.  From  the  busy,  bust- 
ling North,  the  distant  South,  and  the  giant  central  portion  of  our  land,  able 
delegates  have  found  their  way,  to  present  their  views  and  show  their  zeal  in  the 
important  questions  to  be  considered.  To  each  and  to  all  we  bid  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

"I  believe  but' a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  your  organization,  but  your  in- 
fluence is  already  felt  far  and  near.  Teachers  are  seeing  the  necessity  for  such 
an  association  —  of  periodical  gatherings  for  the  exchange  of  views,  and  for  the 
mutual  improvement  of  all.  Men  of  enlarged  Ideas  and  great  minds  are  becom- 
ing interested  in  these  annual  gatherings;  and  as  I  look  upon  the  cluster  of  faces 
before  me,  I  can  but  feel  proud  of  my  nationality.  There  never  was,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  be,  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  our  efforts  were  more 
needed,  and  satisfactory  results  harder  of  attainment.  Our  country  stands  faint 
and  bleeding,  struggling  for  its  very  existence.  In  many  parts  of  our  land,  near 
the  busy  active  scenes  of  strife,  schools  and  colleges,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  inter- 
ests of  education,  are  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten.  These  evil  influences  will 
be  felt  all  over  our  land,  and  a  great  and  solemn  duty  devolves  upon  the  friends 
of  education  to  check  any  influences  tending  to  decrease  its  importance,  and  see 
that  its  blessings  are  diffused  far  and  near. 
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"  To  successfully  resist  these  dangerous  elements  the  coming  generation  must 
possess  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence.  The  education  of  our 
youth,  the  infusion  of  correct  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  are  the  great 
means  by  which  so  glorious  an  object  can  be  attained.  To  further  this  truly 
noble  purpose  and  effect  so  desirable  an  end  you  are  called  together. 

"  It  is,  then,  with  feelings  of  joy  and  pride  that  we  welcome  you  in  our  midst,  . 
not  only  as  scholars  and  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  but  as  patriots,  phi- 
lanthropists, and  Christians.  Welcome  !  friends  of  this  great  work.  It  is  indeed 
a  cheering  sight  to  behold  such  a  body,  representing  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  so  many  different  localities,  assembled  to  perform  a  work  so  arduous  and  noble. 
It  raises  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  despondent  and  infuses  all  with  renewed  hope 
and  belief  in  the  safety  and  perpetuation  of  our  beloved  institutions,  that,  not 
only  is  our  faith  unwavering  in  the  successful  happy  issue  from  our  difficulties 
but  that  it  is  the  firm  determination  of  our  people,  by  the  blessings  of  education 
and  knowledge  diffused  all  over  our  land,  to  provide  against  any  similar  disaster 
and  raise  the  nation  to  a  yet  higher  standard  of  greatness  and  glory  than  its 
most  ardent  patriot  dare  hope. 

"  I  know  I  but  echo  the  true  feeling  of  every  one  present  in  the  earnest  w^ish 
that  our  fondest  hopes  may  soon  be  realized,  when  peace  —  honorable,  permanent 
peace — may  again  return  to  our  distracted  land,  when,  with  united  heart,  we 
can  all  exclaim : 

"  The  good  ship  Union's  voyage  is  o'er, 
At  anchor  safe  she  swings, 
And  loud  and  clear,  with  cheer  on  cheer. 

Her  joyous  welcome  rings. 
Hurrah  1  hurrah  !  it  shakes  the  wave, 

It  thunders  on  the  shore, 
One  land,  one  heart,  one  hand,  one  flag, 
One  nation  evermore.' 

"Then  will  education,  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  attain  the  very  acme  of  per- 
fection. 

"  I  trust  your  meeting  will  be  beneficial  and  your  stay  among  us  pleasant. 
Again,  I  bid  you  welcome,  a  hearty  welcome  all,  to  our  place  and  our  homes." 

Mr.  Wells  briefly  and  pertinently  returned  thanks. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  New-York  State  Teachers'  Association, 
uniting  in  welcoming  the  National  Association  to  the  state  ;  expressing  sympathy, 
and  pledging  cooperation  in  its  labors,  and  accrediting  the  following  list  of 
delegates: 

Prof  Edward  North,  A.M.,  Hamilton  College ;  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  LL.D., 
Columbia  College;  James  Cruikshank,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  New-York  Teacher ; 
Edward  Danforth,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Troy ;  W.  N.  Barringer, 
Troy;  J.  B.  Thomson,  LL.D.,  New  York;  Miss  Emily  A.  Rice,  Central  School, 
Buffalo ;  Prof  J.  M.  Watson,  A.M.,  New  York  ;  Warren  Higley,  Auburn. 

President  Wells  then  delivered  a  highly  instructive  and  practical  address,  sug- 
gesting important  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association. 

The  article  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  membership  was  read.  Applications 
for  membership  are  to  be  made  to  the  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Cruikshank, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Bulklej'. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Baltimore,  the  communication  of  the  State 
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Association  was  referred  to  a  special  committee.     The  chair  appointed  Dr.  Mc- 
Jilton,  Mr.  Bulitley,  and  Mr.  Hagar. 

Mr.  Danforth,  of  Troy,  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  Chicago,  was  appointed  Treasurer  j9?-o  tern. 

Adjourned  to  half-past  two. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  Association  met  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 

A  song  was  given  with  fine  effect  by  the  Quartette  Club. 

Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  and  J.  W.  Bulkley,  were  appointed  a 
committee  on  the  President's  Address. 

A  paper  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  subject 
'A  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Education  should  be  appointed  in  each  important 
College  and  University',  was  read  by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston.  A 
spirited  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Rev.  President  Sears,  Dr.  Davies, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton,  Mr.  Philbrick,  Mr.  Hagar,  and  others. 

Dr.  McJilton,  from  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address,  reported  the 
following  topics  for  discussion  : 

1.  The  proposition  to  change  the  Constitution  so  that  meetings  shall  be  bieii- 
nial  instead  of  annual.  2.  That  the  Association  be  divided  into  sections,  each  to 
have  charge  of  special  subjects.     3.  The  methods  of  teaching. 

Considerable  debate  ensued  upon  the  first  topic,  when  it  was  made  the  special 
order  for  the  opening  of  the  evening  session. 

Dr.  Cruikshank  reported  the  following  names  of  candidates  for  membership : 

Prof.  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  of  Columbia  College  ;  Rev.  R.  Cruikshank,  A.M., 
Potsdam,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  A.M.,  St.  Lawrence  University ;  T.  F.  Mickston, 
Hastings,  Minn. :  W.  N.  Barringer,  Troy ;  Geo.  N.  Bigelow,  Normal  School,  Fra- 
mingham,  Mass. ;  Prof  B.  F.  Tweed,  Tufts  College  ;  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  L  ;  H.  D.  Worcester,  Mass. ;  George  A.  Walton,  Lawrence,  Mass. ; 
E.  H.  Brown,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. ;  Augustus  Wing,  Randolph,  .Vt.  ;  J.  W.  Mc- 
Lawry,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  M.  Brooks,  Tabor,  Iowa ;  P.  Bradley,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  ;  Herbert  B.  Gushing,  Boston ;  Merrick  Lyon,  University  Grammar 
School,  Providence,  R.  L  ;  V.  H.  Deane,  Randolph,  Mass.  ;  J.  W.  Hunt,  Newton- 
Centre,  Mass. ;  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  Brown  University ;  Wm.  Brush,  Presi- 
dent Upper-Iowa  University,  Fayette  ;  Simon   Barrows,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Adjourned  till  7^  p.m. 

Evaiing  Sesa'um. — Association  met  at  ^^  o'clock.  An  informal  vote  was  taken 
on  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  amendment  was  lost. 
The  subject  was  postponed  to  next  year. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  oflBcers: 

D.  N.Camp,  of  Conn.  ;  S.  S.  Greene,  of  R.  I.  ;  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Mass. ;  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  of  N.  Y. ;  J.  N.  McJilton,  of  Md. ;  D.  F.  Wells,  of  Iowa ;  C.  S.  Pennell, 
of  Mo. ;  Z.  Richards,  of  D.  C. ;  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  111. 

Announcements  were  made  in  regard  to  return  tickets. 

After  a  song  from  the  Musical  Association,  Rev.  Dr.  McJilton  read  a  paper  on 
the  establishment  of  free  school.'?.  At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  formal  meeting 
of  the  Association  adjourned,  and  the  time  was  spent  socially  till  10  o'clock. 
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Thursday. — The  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  session  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

All  lady  teachers  present  were  elected  honoi'ary  members. 

A  song  was  sung  with  fine  eifect  by  the  pupils  of  the  Musical  Normal  School. 
Prof.  Perkins  also  exhibited  the  proficiency  of  the  class  in  the  elements  of  music. 
The  exercises  were  well  received  by  the  Association. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  of  Vermont,  moved  that  all  State  Educational  Associations 
be  invited  to  send  delegates  to  this  body. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  delegate  from 
the  Upper-Canada  Association.     Referred  to  Coniniittec  on  State  Associations. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  President's  Address  was  taken  up,  and 
elicited  considerable  discussion,  especially  the  topic  relating  to  the  teaching  of 
English  Grammar. 

The  following  question  was  taken  up  for  discussion :  '  What  improvements  need 
to  be  introduced  in  methods  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages  ? '  This  was  ably 
debated  by  Prof.  Harkness,  Dr.  Sears,  Mr.  Weller,  Mr.  Lyons,  and  Rev.  R.  Cruik- 
shank,  and  others. 

Song  by  Prof  Perkins. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  read  a  paper  on  Object  Teaching.  This  was  an 
able  critique  on  the  method  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Training  School,  as 
practiced  in  the  schools  of  Oswego. 

Adjourned  till  2|-  p.m. 

Afternoon  Session. — After  a  song  by  the  Normal  Class, 

Prof  Camp,  from  the  Committee  to  Nominate  Officers,  reported,  and  the  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows : 

For  President — S.  S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I.  For  Vice-Presidents — Richard 
Edwards,  Bloomington,  111. ;  S.  P.  Bates,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  G.  F.  Philips,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  F.  P.  Williams,  Madison,  Wis. ;  D.  Franklin  Wells,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  C.  S.  Pennell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  W. 
Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Jamaica 
Plains,  Mass. ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  E.  P.  Weston,  Gorhani,  Me. 
For  Secretary — W.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass.  For  Treasurer — Z.  Richards, 
Washington.  For  Counselors — Abner  J.  Phipps,  Mass. ;  Merrick  Lyon,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L  ;  J.  S.  Adams,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  C.  P.  Otis,  Rye,  N.  H. ;  D.  N.  Camp, 
New  Britain,  Conn. ;  James  Cruikshank,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  J.  N.  McJilton,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio;  S.  H.  White,  Chicago,  111. ;  J.  G.  Mc- 
Mynn,  Racine,  Wis. ;  Wm.  Brush,  Fayette,  Iowa  ;  T.  F.  Mickston,  Hastings,  Minn; 
L  T.  Goodnow,  Topeka,  Kansas;  C.  F.  Childs,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  E.  A.  Grant, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  B.  L.  L.  Brown,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Joseph  Holden,  Stockton, 
Cal. ;  J.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  R.  Cruikshank,  Potsdam,  Pa. 

The  Treasurer  rendered  his  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  members  were  invited  to  volunteer  to  be  assessed 
for  $5  each  to  pay  the  indebtedness.     There  was  thus  raised  $160. 

Dr.  Wilbur's  paper  was  then  taken  up,  and  elicited  a  most  animated  discussion. 

J.  W.  Bulkley,  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn  Schools,  then  read  a  paper  on 
Town^  County  and  State  Associations. 

Adjourned. 
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Evening  Session. — At  the  opening  of  the  evening  session,  Messrs.  E.  Danforth, 
of  Troy  ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Boston ;  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  were  appointed 
a  Committee  on  Closing  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Cruikshank,  Mr.  Robert  Ale.xander,  of  New  Market,  C.  W.,  a 
delegate  from  the  Upper-Canada  Association  of  Teachers,  was  invited  to  the 
platform,  and  addressed  the  Association,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the 
school-system  of  that  province. 

After  a  song  from  the  Musical  Association,  Dr.  Cruikshank  presented  the  fol- 
lowing names  of  candidates  for  membership: 

Joseph  Holdcn,  Stockton,  Cal. ;  Franklin  S.  Howe,  Watkins,  N.  Y. ;  Alphonso 
Wood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  E.  D.  Weller,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Ira  0.  Kemble,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa. 

These  gentlemen  were  elected  members. 

Hon.  S.  P.  Bates,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pennsylvania,  was  then 
introduced,  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  Liberal  Education.  It  was  an  able  and  ex- 
haustive statement  of  this  most  important  subject. 

The  Musical  Association  then  entertained  the  Association  with  choice  music. 

Friday. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  Wells,  of  Iowa,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Prof  Brush,  of  Iowa. 

S.  H.  Wiiite,  of  Chicago,  read  a  sensible  paper  on  '  A  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  established  by  the  Federal  Government'.  First:  State  systems 
are  distinct  from  each  other.  Second:  Education  sliould  be  nationalized. 
Third:  Such  a  bureau  would  give  character  to  our  educational  system.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  above  topic.  Dr.  Barnard  stated  that  there  was  a  Bureau  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  inquired  if  tlie  culture  of  souls  was  not  as  important  as  the  culture 
of  the  soil. 

Next  came  a  fervent  appeal  by  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his  favorite  theme,  '  Competi- 
tive Examinations  should  precede  appointments  to  places  of  official  trust'.  Such 
places  of  trust  are,  under  our  government:  West  Point,  Newport,  clerkships  at 
Washington,  and  diplomatic  appointments.  The  system  has  been  pi-acticed  in 
China  for  a  thousand  years,  and  has  been  the  only  conservative  element  of  the 
government.  So  in  France  and  England.  But  barefaced  cheating  has  been 
practiced  upon  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  abuse  of  examination.  Five 
cases  are  known  where  members  of  Congress  sold  their  privilege, —  in  one  case 
for  $1,200. 

The  failure  at  West  Point  is  owing  to  a  want  of  tlie  prope)-  material.  The  Pro- 
fessors at  West  Point  are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  but  the  country  do  n't  have 
a  chance  to  avail  itself  of  them.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  the  Academy 
are  obliged  by  lack  of  brains  to  leave  befoie  graduating.  There  are  some  con- 
gressional diMricts  in  New  York  which  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  graduate 
thro;igh. 

Dr.  Davies,  of  Columbia  College,  a  graduate  and  long  a  Professor  at  West  Point, 
said  that  although  it  is  only  necessary  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  15  per  cent,  of 
those  who  present  them.selves  for  admission  are  rejected,  and  of  the  remainder 
60  per  cent,  are  rejected  before  graduation.  Tliere  is  less  fibre  of  intellect  each 
year,  and  the  ability  of  the  school  is  25  per  cent  worse  than  it  was  35  years  ago. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  short  speeches  from  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  giving  the  status  of  education  therein. 

After  testimonials  to  the  exceedingly  hospitable  reception  of  us  by  the  people 
of  Ogdensburg,  and  the  induction  of  President  Greene,  the  Sixth  Annual  Session 
was  adjourned  for  one  year. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  this  very  successful  meeting  was  the  social 
levee  at  Eagle  Hall  this  evening,  where  a  large  repiesentation  of  the  citizens  met 
the  teachers  in  social  intercourse.  President  Greene  filled  the  chair  with  grace, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Col.  Judson  and  Hon.  Preston  King,  of  Ogdensburg, 
and  by  Dr.  Sears  and  others  of  the  Association. 
45 
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LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 

State  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  State  Teachers'  Institute  is  a  success,  an  es- 
tablished fact.  The  first  day  the  elements  seemed  to  conspire  against  it,  but  to 
no  purpose :  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain,  twenty-eight  teachers  were  present.  The 
next  day  the  number  was  swelled  to  seventy -eight;  and  the  roll  has  been  con- 
stantly growing  ever  since,  until  it  has  reached  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Of  course,  some  have  been  obliged  to  go  away;  but  the  average  attendance  has 
been  about  eighty. 

A  willingness  to  work  has  been  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Institute.  Be- 
ginning with  a  session  of  five  hours  a  day,  they  soon  voted  to  meet  both  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  and  have  not  even  been  ready  to  play  on  Saturday.  Tardiness 
and  absence  have  been  strictly  marked. 

The  exercises  have  been  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  by  those  instructors  of 
the  Normal  University  who  have  been  present:  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  Reading  and 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Education ;  by  Mr.  Metcalf  in  Vocal  Analysis  and  Written 
Arithmetic ;  by  Mr.  Hewett  in  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Geography ;  and  by  Mr. 
Pillsbury  in  Derivation  of  Words  and  Free  Gymnastics.  Mr.  Wilber,  of  the  Nat- 
ural-History Society,  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Physical  Geography  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Palmer,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Academy  of  Music  to  be  held 
here  during  the  month  of  September,  came  to-day,  and  will  remain  until  the  close 
of  the  Institute.  Mrs.  McGonegal,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  conducted  exercises 
with  a  class  of  little  children  from  the  neighborhood,  illustrative  of  the  methods 
of  Intuitive  Teaching  as  practiced  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Excepting  in  the  last  case, 
the  instruction  has  been  free  of  expense.  There  have  been  essays  and  discuss- 
ions on  Grammar  by  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Lectures  have  been  given  by 
the  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Normal-School  Faculty.  We  have  had  one  good  '  Sociable  ',  and  we 
shall  have  another  on  Thursday  night. 

So  much  for  what  we  are  doing.  I  said  above  that  a  willingness  to  work  has 
been  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  members  of  the  Institute.  The  great  value 
of  this  work  has  not  been  alone  in  the  persistence  with  which  the  'why'  and 
'  wherefore '  of  every  step  have  been  called  for,  but  in  the  further  question  so  con. 
stantly  heard — 'How  do  you,  or  how  will  you,  present  this  to  your  pupils?'  and 
in  the  animated  and  often  able  discussion  which  this  question  has  provoked.  Let 
us  look  at  this  point  a  little,  and  see  why  such  discussion  is  peculiarly  valuable 
here.  The  teachers  here  present  are  from  all  parts  of  the  state;  thirty-seven 
counties  are  represented.  This  alone  would  give  great  variety  and  wide  scope  to 
any  such  discussion.  But  the  teachers  of  this  Institute  are  not  representatives  of 
Illinois  alone:  they  are  from  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  they  might  without  any 
impropriety  be  called  a  National  Teachers'  Institute.  I  hardly  need  draw  the 
conclusion.  It  is  impossible,  when  one  hundred  and  thirty  teachers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  with  zeal  enough  for  their  profession  to  give  up  a  large  part  of 
their  vacation,  which  they  so  much  need,  have  met  together  and  spent  four  weeks 
in  hard,  earnest,  unremitting  toil,  that  the  results  of  such  a  meeting  should  not 
be  good. 
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The  want  of  such  an  Institute,  such  an  opportunit)-  for  intercourse  and  drill, 
has  been  long  felt,  and  various  propositions  have  been  made ;  but  while  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  going  on  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  well  done,  I  think  will 
be  the  verdict  of  all  here. 

Shall  not,  then,  this  State  Teachers' Institute,  begun  so  feebly  last  year,  so 
successful  this  year,  become  permanent  ?  l. 

Normal  University,  August  22, 1864. 

Carroll  County. —  The  Institute  was  held  April  5th,  at  Mt.  Carroll.  The  at- 
tendance was  small,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  rainy  weather.  As  it  was, 
the  average  number  in  attendance  most  of  the  time  during  the  three  and  a  half 
days  of  session  was  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  teachers,  who  braved  the 
inconveniences  of  roads  and  weather.  Notwithstanding  these  unavoidable  draw- 
backs, the  Institute  was  a  decided  success,  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  class-exercises,  which  generally  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute,  were  well  conducted,  and  were  participated  in  freely  and 
largely  by  the  teachers.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  discussions,  lectures,  and 
essays,  of  which  there  was  a  goodly  number,  suflScient  to  occupy  pleasantly  and 
profitably  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  for  this  object.  The  following  reso- 
lutions, after  a  warm  and  spirited  discussion,  were  adopted  by  the  Institute: 

Resolved.  That  a  law  should  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  making  it  compulsory  upon 
parents  to  keep  their  children  in  school  a  certain  number  of  days  every  year,  till  said  children 
arrive  at  a  certain  age. 

Resolved,  That  the  School  Commissioner  ought  not  to  grant  to  teachers  certificates  under  the 
second  grade. 

Jiesolved,  That  in  our  district  schools  declamation  and  composition  should  be  made  studies  of 
prime  importance,  and  be  as  rigorously  required  of  students  sufficiently  advanced  as  reading  and 
spelling. 

Resolv3d,  That  the  salaries  of  teachers  should  be  greatly  augmented. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Carroll  County  Institute,  recommend  to  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  embody  the  following  clause  :  That  the  non  attendance  of 
teachers  at  the  institutes  of  their  respective  counties  shall  hereafter  work  a  forfeiture  of  their  cer- 
tificates, or  be  a  preventive  from  obtaining  one  of  any  grade  whatever. 

The  members  unanimously  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  School  Commission- 
er, Nelson  Fletcher,  Esq.,  for  his  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  while  presiding 
over  the  meetings  of  the  Institute. 

The  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  Savanna,  time  to  be  hereafter  determined 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  w.  h.  s. 


Received. —  The  following  new  books  shall  have  attention  next  month  :  Eaton's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic;  Coppee's  Academic  Speaker;  Smart's  Gymnastics; 
Quackenbos's  Primary  and  Elementary  Arithmetics  and  First  Grammar;  Silbee's 
Greek  Lessons;  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar;  and  Pinneo's  Guide  to  Composition. 

We  trust  hereafter  to  be  able  to  give  more  prompt  attention  to  books  for  notice 
than  they  have  of  late  received. 
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O.    L.    BARLER'S 

PHONOGRAPHIC  SHORT -HAND  ACADEMY, 


CHESTER, 


ILLINOIS. 


THIS  INSTITUTION  is  properly  a  Department  of  CHKSTER  ACADEMY,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
union  of  the  CHESTER  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL  and  0.  L.  BAKLEK'S  MATHEMATICAL  AND 
CLASSICAL  INSTITUTE.  Tuis  Department  is,  however,  in  itself,  a  complete  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTI- 
TUTE, possessing  every  advantage  for  ac(iuiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  SHORT  HAND. 

Lames  and  Gentlxmen  desirous  of  learning  Phonography  are  respectfully  invited  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  rare  facilities  here  afforded  for  that  purpose.  Phonographic  Students  are  advised  to  come  with  a  view 
of  giving  their  whole  attention  to  Phonography  (by  extra  labor  the  student  may  take  one  other  study), 
and  complete  a  full  Elementary  Course  in  five  weeks;  hence  — 

W.B. -PHONOGRAPHIC  IJNTSTRUCTION  GIVEN  ONLY  DUEING  the  first 
half  of  each  Term  (of  10  weeks)  of  the  Academic  year,  commencing  —  1st  Term.  Sept.  12;  2d  Term,  Nov.  21; 
3d  Term.  Feb.B;  4th  Term,  March  17;  and  COMPLETING  THE  COURSE  OE  INSTRUCTION  IN  FIVE 
WEEKS  from  the  above  dates. 

This  Department  will  also  furnish  Instruction  in  Bryant  &  Strattoa's  Book-Keeping,  completing  the 
Course  in  the  same  time,  from  the  same  dates 

Pupils  may  review  at  any  subsequent  time,  without  further  charge. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  attend  the  Academy,  Pupils  may  take  Instruction  by  mail.  In  either  case, 
Tuition  for  24  lessons.  $10.     For  further  information,  call  upon  or  address 


PROCURE  A  COPY  OF  THE  LATELY-PUBLISHED 
IIVTXJITIVE   j4.rith:3j:etic^i>   gxjii>e. 

On  the  Synthetic  Analytical  Method,  for  Children  from  6  to  10  years.  A  Series  of  Progressive  Questions 
and  Lessons  on  Arithmetic,  with  a  Valuable  Appendix  of  Kemarks  on  the  Mode  of  Ir.struction,  for  Teach- 
ers. By  J.  Troll.  Lebanon,  Illinois,  1863.  12mo.,  lS7pp.  Price  35  cents,  retail.  Lilieral  discount  to  the 
trade,  and  also  reduced  rates  to  teachers  ordering  by  the  quantity.  A  copy  of  the  book,  for  examination, 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents  (postage  included),  by  application  to  I.  Troll,  Lebanon, 
111  ,  or  to  C.  G.  Thalmann  &  Co.,  No.  17  Second  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  General  Agents  of  the  book.  It  is 
also  sold  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  in  Philadelphia;  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  and  L.  W.  Schmidt  in  New  York. 
Mr.  D.  li.  Porter,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  of  Belleville,  Illinois,  says:  '-Every  question  of  this  book  shows  the  author 
to  be  a  teacher  of  thorough  practical  experience.  It  differs  widely  and  favorably  from  every  work  of  this 
kind.  Its  numerous  lessons  are  mostly  of  original  composition,  and  of  such  a  nature  and  arrangement  as 
will  necessarily  lead  to  the  main  end  of  first  instruction  in  Arithmetic  — development  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties, a  correct  judgment,  and  consequent  reasoning.  This  book  can  be  used  with  no  small  degree  of  bene- 
fit by  children  before  they  are  able  to  read :  no  other  arithmetic  affords  this  important  advantage.  Anoth- 
er most  valuable  peculiarity  of  this  Guide  is  that  it  accustoms  the  pupils  to  self  reliance  from  the  first 
commencement  of  instruction, —  an  incomparable  benefit  in  general,  and  especially  in  cases  where  teachers 
have  several  classes  and  a  large  number  of  pupils.  By  this  new  method  every  lesson  which  is  recited  orally 
must  also  be  written  by  signs  on  the  slate;  and  even  the  youngest  pupils  perform  their  tasks  with  great 
delight.  Teachers  would  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  their  pupils  by  introducing  this  new  work  into  their 
schools  before  using  any  other  arithmetic."  [mh-nov] 
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THE  VOWELS. 

ASH,  ELLIS,  IVIMEY,  ONION,  AND  UNIT.       A   STORY  OF  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-LIFE. 


PART       II. 

The  day  the  purse  was  presented  to  Ralph,  when  he  took  leave  of 
us,  was  a  nice  little  pleasant  demonstration  in  its  way.  Ellis,  the 
senior  Five's  man,  again  addressing  him,  in  the  name  of  his  school-fel- 
lows, said  '*  We  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  token  of  our  friendship, 
in  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  your  character ;  and 
we  all  of  us,  young  and  old,  desire  to  add  our  hearty  good  wishes  and 
prayers  for  your  happiness  and  welfare  in  life."  Here  the  orator  was 
interrupted  by  shouts  of  '  Hear,  hear  ! '  and  *  Little  Ralph  for  ever  ! ' 
"  You  will  find  ",  the  orator  resumed,  ''  the  name  of  every  one  of  your 
old  school-fellows,  except  Skinny  Jim's,  which  you  won't  miss,  as  he  's 
not  in  the  habit  of  having  his  name  any  where  except  where  he  is 
himself  concerned." 

Shouts  of  derisive  laughter  and  hisses  received  this  sally,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Skinny  Jim,  fairly  overcome  by  the  contagious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  occasion,  and  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his  own  selfish  ex- 
clusion from  its  generous  fellowship,  walked  up  to  Ralph,  and  pulling 
out  his  huge  pocket-knife  of  seven  blades,  including  cork-screw,  but- 
ton-hook, file,  and  saw,  a  condensed  Sheffield  in  cutlery,  he  put  it 
into  Ralph's  hand  for  a  parting  gift,  and  hoped  heartily  he  would  for- 
give him  and  accept  it.  Ralph  heartily  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
Skinny  Jim  won  a  partial  vote  of  applause,  mingled  with  cries  of  '  Bet- 
ter late  than  never'.  Then  Ralph  went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  tu- 
multuous shaking  of  hands  with  every  body,  and  the  same  good  wishes 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  the  same  reciprocation  on  his  part. 
46  357 
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Finally  he  received  proposals  from  two  of  the  smaller  boys,  who 
loved  little  Ralph  and  could  n't  bear  to  part  with  him,  to  get  them  a 
middy's  berth  apiece  on  board  his  ship  —  the  Bellerophon,  or  Billy 
Rough'un,  as  the  sailors  called  her, —  for  '  they  'd  quite  made  up  their 
minds  to  go  to  sea  with  him,  and  did  n't  like  stopping  at  school  a  bit, 
that  they  did  n't,  and  would  come  off  as  soon  as  he  wrote  and  told  'm 
he  'd  got  the  captain  to  make  'em  middies.'  And  so  Ralph  bid  them 
farewell,  his  eyes  rather  red  about  the  lids,  as  if  their  lashes  had 
flogged  them;  but  he  was  going  to  be  a  jolly  tar  and  was  above  crying- 
outright,  so  he  did  n't,  but  manfully  kept  it  in  till  he  could  run  home, 
like  a  squirrel,  to  his  mother ;  and  when  he  told  her  all  that  had  be- 
fallen him,  and  the  £27,  and  Skinny  Jim's  knife,  and  the  two  boys 
who  meant  to  go  with  him,  the  widow  smiled  at  the  latter  arrange- 
ment, and  she  and  her  orphan  wept  together  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude. 
She  felt  an  honest  pride  that  the  boys  had  made  so  much  of  a  lad 
whom  nature  had  made  so  little  of.  When  the  widow  and  her  son 
and  their  one  little  scrap  of  a  servant  had  their  little  domestic  Eben- 
ezer  together  that  night,  before  they  sought  their  beds,  the  mother 
contrived  to  put  in  a  petition  for  the  dear  boys  at  school  who  had 
shown  such  great  kindness  to  her  own  precious  Ralph;  and  the  little 
scrap  of  a  servant  felt  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  grateful  interpo- 
lation by  an  extra  amen.  They  three — the  little  widow,  little  Ralph, 
and  the  little  scrap  —  were  not  a  little  pleased  that  night,  notwithstand- 
ing Ralph  was  going  aboard  next  day.  But  the  ship  was  n't  to  sail 
for  a  fortnight;  so  with  the  help  of  widow,  scrap,  and  a  neighborly 
needle  or  two,  Ralph's  outfit  —  the  school  outfit — was  finished  in 
time,  and  the  orphan-middy  embarked  with  the  heart  of  a  full  admi- 
ral of  the  red.  The  '  Five '  accompanied  him  to  Spithead  in  old 
Emslie  the  waterman's  boat;  and  it  was  amusing  to  mark  the  interest 
which  the  old  man-o'-war's  man  took  in  the  start  of  the  young  middy. 
His  respectful  touch  of  his  tarred  and  painted  old  hat  was  a  more 
than  usually  naval  salute  of  the  little  customer  who  so  often  joined 
the  '  Five '  in  their  holiday  boatings  with  old  Emslie.  He  taught 
Ralph  at  once  how  to  splice  a,  rope,  and  when  the  boy  did  it  the  first 
splice,  Emslie  nodded  his  head  to  the  rest  of  the  *  Five '  approvingly, 
and  said  "There  's  a  chip  o'  the  old  block,  gen'lmen  —  that  would 
n't  please  the  old  Liftenant,  late  of  His  Majesty's  sloop  the  Lee  Sib- 
ble  (La  Cybele),  that  would  n't.  Bless  him,  gen'lmen,  he  's  a  sailor 
born,  every  inch  on  him." 

When  they  had  delivered  Ralph  and  all  his  goods  and  chattels  safe 
on  board,  bid  him  good-bye,  and  left  him  standing,  and  looking  sad  at 
parting  with  them,  at  the  port-hole  which  seemed  to  frame  him  like  a 
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full-length  portrait,  as  soon  as  they  had  shoved  off  a  respectable  dist- 
ance, the  '  Five '  gave  him  a  cheer.  Old  Enislie  threw  up  his  hat  in 
the  air,  and  catching  it  on  the  feather  of  his  oar,  twisted  it  round, 
hurrahing  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice.  So  they  left  little  Ralph  to  the 
rough  mercies  of  a  life  at  sea,  which  he  began  by  a  good  cry  on  the 
port-hole,  where  no  body  could  see  him,  not  even  the  friends  on  the 
wherry  with  whom  he  was  parting,  with  four  of  whom  he  little 
thought  he  was  parting  for  ever.  Ash,  Ivimey,  Onion,  and  Unit,  he 
never  met  again. 

The  'Five'  stood  none  the  worse  in  school-repute  for  this  feeling 
tax  upon  its  pocket-money.  Boys  are  generous  enough;  touch  the 
right  spot,  and  their  hearts  open  like  a  spring  drawer,  that  seems  to 
offer  you  all  there  is  in  it,  on  the  spot,  like  a  liberal  impulse. 

The  Vowels  deserved  their  title,  for  they  were  constantly  linking 
all  sorts  of  young  living  consonants  together,  and  turning  them  into 
intelligible  and  well-rounded  periods.  It  is  a  rather  mysterious  way 
of  putting  it,  but  I  mean  to  indicate  their  happiness  —  useful  way  of 
healing  old  sores,  composing  passing  contentions,  throwing  in  a  word 
of  explanation  between  two  disputants  who  mistook  each  other,  and 
setting  them  right  with  one  another,  by  showing  the  exact  grounds  on 
which  they  differed  or  agreed.  Young  debaters  are  apt  to  miss  each 
other's  points,  to  argue  inconsecutively,  begging  the  question,  or  talk- 
ing beside  it,  proving  too  much,  or  perhaps  too  little,  imparting  irrele- 
vant matter,  or  resorting  to  personalities,  special  pleading,  declama- 
tion, or  nonsense.  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  were  as  useful,  nay  as  indispensa- 
ble, to  the  school  as  vowels  to  language.  They  were  the  master's  right 
hands,  his  embodied  Briareus,  by  which  he  laid  hold  of  the  intellects 
and  tempers  of  the  school.  Happy  the  general  seconded  by  such  a 
staff  of  subalterns  !  They  aided  him  to  organize  a  first-rate  army  of 
scholars.  They  were  his  brevet  junior  masters,  exerting  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  young  peers  on  their  contemporaries.  The  plastic  force  of 
cequale  cetate  is  felt  at  every  period  of  life,  but  most  of  all  in  im- 
pressionable boyhood.  Then  the  moral  indentations  are  cut  in  deep 
and  lasting. 

Dr.  Arnold,  the  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  dark  ages  of  public 
schools,  said  something  to  the  effect  that  he  never  felt  he  had  the 
right  hold  upon  his  school  until  he  thoroughly  possessed  his  sixth 
form.  When  he  had  got  his  upper  boys,  by  whose  influence  to  let 
himself  down  upon  the  juniors,  he  realized  his  possession  of  the 
young  public  mind  and  heart. 

Fortunate  is  the  school  which  has  its  set  of  moral  '  vowels'.  They 
determine  the  language,  tone,  and  entire  moral  grammar  of  the  young 
community.     They  are  the  tillers  to  the  helm,  ever  communicating  to 
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the  sliip  the  direction,  'wheresoever  the  governor  listeth'.  These 
five  youths  were  the  school's  recognized  peerage  in  talent  and  char- 
acter. They  imparted  an  academical  '  ton  '  which  insensibly  leavened 
the  mass,  and  all  the  more  so  that,  like  leaven,  it  was  hidden  in  its 
operation.  It  worked  without  the  consciousness  of  cither  party,  the 
leaveners  or  the  leavened.  Had  they  given  themselves  precocious  airs, 
or  ostentatiously  assumed  the  power  which  they  iusensibly,exerciscd, 
it  would  have  provoked  resistance.  It  could  only  succeed  by  being 
involuntary,  the  natural  result  of  its  own  intrinsic  attributes,  like  the 
light,  which  makes  no  formal  proclamation,  but  unwittingly  allures 
every  body  to  its  welcome  shining.  Well,  we  all  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  'Set,'  the  'Vowels',  the  'Five',  or  the  'Quintal'.  What- 
ever they  were  called,  no  real  disrespect  was  ever  intended ;  for  they 
were  the  cleverest,  foremost,  bravest  boys  in  the  school,  and  wore 
their  honors  modestly,  as  all  real  honors  can  afiFord  to  be  worn.  They 
are  their  own  pipers,  and  want  no  other  heralds. 

In  due  time  the  Vowels  left  us  for  Cambridge;  and  it  is  no  mere 
form  to  say  the  tone  and  language  of  the  school  suffered  much  for  the 
want  of  them.  We  heartily,  and  often,  wished  them  back  again  j 
could  have  better  spared  them  gradually,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  than 
all  at  once.  They  left  the  most  popular  memory  behind  them  of  any 
set  of  school-fellows  I  have  ever  known.  If  I  were  a  master  I  would 
wish  no  better  fortune  than  to  embark  with  such  five  lieutenants  be- 
tween me  and  the  crew.  Their  career  at  Cambridge  was  a  duplicate 
of  their  life  at  school, —  steady,  studious,  devout,  manly;  losing  no 
time,  missing  no  fair  opportunity,  wasting  no  money,  contracting  no 
loose  habits,  doing  every  term's  work  in  its  term,  getting  steps  at 
every  annual  college  examination,  gaining  athletic  as  well  as  scientific 
fame,  and  pulling  a  boat  up  or  down  the  Cam  with  any  crew  of  their 
number  on  the  river.  They  met,  of  course,  with  a  larger  host  of 
literary  competitors  at  Cambridge  than  at  school ;  but  when  their  de- 
gree time  arrived,  four  of  them  came  out  within  the  first  twenty 
wranglers ;  but  Unit,  through  ill-health,  lost  time,  and  only  got  19th 
Senior  Optime.  Oddly  enough,  their  places  ranged  with  their  in- 
itials, A,  E,  I,  0,  for  they  ran  among  the  wranglers,  Ash,  Ellis, 
Ivimey,  and  Onion.  But  if  Unit  had  been  more  fortunate  in  health, 
he  would,  most  probably,  have  destroyed  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, for  he  had  always  hitherto  taken  the  lead  of  them  all.  True 
to  his  name,  he  had  always  been  number  one ;  but  wasting  sickness 
debilitated  his  frame  and  interrupted  his  reading.  His  spirits  gave 
way  from  the  day  he  fell  short  of  the  degree  he  had  hoped  to  win. 
He  sincerely  congratulated  his  friends,  but  his  own  fate  was  sealed. 
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He  tried  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  disposal  of  his 
academical  course,  arid  earnestly  sought  more  submission  as  one  who 
felt  he -needed  it,  but  he  went  home  a  sad  and  disappointed  man. 
The  friends  separated  to  their  different  callings  :  Ash  and  Ellis  to 
read  for  the  bar,  Ivimey  for  the  church,  Onion  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  his  father,  who  was  a  foreign  merchant;  but  poor  Unit  went 
home  to  die.  The  first  meeting  of  the  '  Five  '  after  their  dispersion 
at  Cambridge  was  six  months  after,  when  they  were  '  Five '  no  longer, 
when  they  wept  together  at  poor  Unit's  funeral.  Ash  and  Ivimey 
sobbed  so  bitterly  at  the  grave  that  the  clergyman  himself  was  much 
affected  at  the  sight  of  their  genuine  sorrow.  Unit's  father  invited 
them  to  stay  with  his  family  for  a  few  days,  to  smooth  down  the  dis- 
tress on  all  sides  with  conversation  about  the  deceased.  Ash  and 
Ivimey  consented,  but  the  other  two,  being  unable  to  do  so  from  their 
engagements,  took  their  leave.  This  pathetic  incident  of  their  visit 
after  the  funeral  led,  a  few  years  later,  to  their  marriage  with  two  of 
Unit's  sisters.  The  father  of  their  friend,  a  Shropshire  squire  of 
good  family  and  fair  estate,  had  but  three  children,  and  as  Unit  was 
his  only  son,  he  was  not  averse  to  his  daughters'  bringing  into  the 
family  two  of  his  deceased  heir's  dearest  friends.  I  dare  say  there 
was  a  pretty  story,  if  one  knew  all,  connected  with  this  two-fold  mar- 
riage; but  as  I  never  heard  the  particulars,  I  must  leave  the  record, 
bare  as  it  is,  except  to  add  the  sad  statement  that  poor  Ivimey,  the 
clergyman,  when  the  father  of  four  daughters,  was  drowned  in  the 
attempt  to  save  his  wife  in  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  off  Margate  ;  and 
Ash  fell  a  victim  to  cholera  in  his  30th  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
son  the  heir  to  the  Shropshire  property.  But  both  had  maintained 
throughout  their  comparatively  brief  lives  the  admirable  characters 
which  had  distinguished  them  at  school.  They  died  early,  but  they 
had  not  lived  in  vain.  The  old  squire  mourned  for  them  both  as  he  had 
mourned  for  his  son  and  as  they  had  mourned  for  their  friend.  Both 
deserved  all  the  regret  which  followed  them  to  their  early  graves. 

Ellis  remained  a  bachelor,  and  a  poor  struggler  for  business  at  the 
bar.  Now  and  then  his  old  friend  Onion  put  a  will  or  conveyance  in 
his  hands,  and  begged  for  him  a  brief  from  his  father's  attorneys. 
But  life  went  hardly  with  him,  though  he  bore  it  bravely.  He  con- 
tinued a  close  student  of  law,  and  gradually  acquired,  in  the  profess- 
ion, the  reputation  of  a  sound  and  learned  counsel.  If  he  made  lit- 
tle money,  he  gained  stores  of  law;  lived  frugally  at  his  chambers, 
and  got  into  nobody's  debt;  coursed  through  Coke-upon-Littleton 
on  a  little  ton  of  coke ;  digested  statutes  at  large  on  a  stomach  occu- 
pied with  little  other  digestion  ;  kept  up  his  spirits  without  the  aid 
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of  British  and  foreign  ditto ;  wrought  on,  trusted  on,  and  hoped  on, 
till  he  got  on,  and  Ellis,  the  barrister,  became  a  name  in  the  courts. 
Ten  successive  Christmas-days  he  had  joined  his  friend  Onion's  home 
circle  as  their  most  welcome  guest,  and  'the  memory  of  the  Five',  of 
whom  two  only  now  were  left,  had  of  late  years  been  matter  of  solemn 
commemoration.  Before  the  eleventh  Christmas  had  reached  its  an- 
niversary, poor  Onion  was  no  more.  He  had  succeeded  his  father,  at 
whose  death,  on  fully  investigating  his  affairs,  the  estate  was  found  to 
be  insolvent,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  wealth  which  had 
been  assumed  for  years.  The  humiliating  discovery  brought  on  an 
attack  of  heart-disease,  which  rendered  any  excitement  peculiarly 
dangerous.  Onion  junior's  uprightness  eschewed  concealment  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  As  his  late  father's  partner,  he  felt  himself 
implicated  in  the  discredit  as  well  as  the  loss  to  which  he  had  un- 
happily succeeded.  His  moral  sensibility  was  wounded,  as  it  turned 
out,  fatally.  Fortunately  he  had  not  married,  so  that  he  at  least  had 
the  gloomy  satisfaction  of  suffering  alone.  No  wife  and  children 
were  wrecked  with  him.  He  committed  his  affairs  into  Ellis's  hands, 
who  nobly  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him :  wound  up  the  busi- 
ness—  settled  with  every  creditor  at  a  moderate  composition,  and  then 
installing  his  old  schoolmate  in  his  own  (Ellis's)  chambers,  com- 
forted, sustained,  and  watched  over  him  like  a  brother,  and  indeed  as 
few  brothers  would  have  done.  But  the  young  merchant's  credit  was 
gone  —  not  indeed  with  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  whole  af- 
fair, but  with  the  world,  which  judges  harshly  of  the  unfortunate.  He 
was  reading  a  paragraph  in  a  leading  paper  which  reflected  bitterly 
on  what  the  writer  sneered  at  as  '  his  tardy  detection  of  the  insolven- 
cy of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  partner',  when  he  fell  on  the  floor. 
Ellis  tried  to  lift  him  up  again  to  his  chair,  but  '  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  was  broken'.  Onion  was  numbered  with 
the  dead,  and  Ellis  in  tears  and  laud  lamentations  bent  over  the  corpse 
of  his  friend,  feeling  himself  the  last  of  the  Five  whom  God  had 
spared. 

The  event  was  greatly  sanctified  to  the  lonely  barrister.  He  had 
always  been  a  singularly  correct  and  moral  man,  but  the  voice  from 
four  tombs  of  his  contemporaries  seemed  to  call  him  nearer  to  God,  as 
if  his  dead  school  mates  had  said  in  so  many  words,  "  Friend,  go  up 
higher  ! "  He  used  often,  after  business  hours,  in  his  lonely  cham- 
bers, to  sit  thinking  of  the  companions  of  his  boyhood,  the  dear  fel- 
low students  whose  admirable  example  and  influence  had  helped  him 
on  in  his  school  and  college  work,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  form- 
ation  of  those  habits  which  had  stood  him  in  Kood  stead  through  a 
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tryiog  and  until  now  unsuccessful  life.  And  now  that  he  had  at  last 
won  a  name,  and  was  rapidly  acquiring  wealth  by  hiss  professional 
emolument,  and  could  have  enjoyed  so  much  assembling  his  attached 
old  friends  round  his  own  table,  to  renew  their  ancient  love  and  ami- 
ty, and  be  gratified  by  their  hearty  lelicitation  on  his  prospects,  not 
one  of  them  was  left.  Unit  cut  off  so  early  by  the  blight  of  literary 
disappointment!  Ash  and  Ivimey,  both  in  their  prime,  and  Onion, 
under  the  stigma  of  commercial  failure^"  who  am  I,  that  I  should  be 
spared?  "  *^  Friends  of  my  youth,  your  memories  make  me  sad.  The 
joy  of  success  is  spoiled  of  its  relish,  for  I  have  no  fond,  loving  old 
heart  to  share  it  with  me."  He  could  have  given  half  his  large  in- 
come to  have  had  one  of  them  to  help  him  to  enjoy  the  other. 

In  one  of  those  solitary  retrospective  moods  he  found  himself  one 
day  embarked  in  a  wherry  from  Southsea  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that 
he  might  avoid  the  steamer,  and  indulge  in  the  recollections  of  the 
days  when  the  'Five'  used  to  spend  a  holiday  afloat,  sailing  about  the 
harbor  or  across  to  the  beautiful  island.  He  was  engaged  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ou  an  important  arbitration  between  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment and  a  local  proprietor,  to  assess  the  value  of  some  land  re- 
quired for  the  public  service.  He  had  come  down  from  town  the  day 
previous,  to  anticipate  by  a  few  hours'  rest  and  relaxation  the  arduous 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  inquiry.  He  was  chosen  arbitrator, 
and  had  bestowed  immense  pains  in  thoroughly  mastering  the  case. 
He  had  sought  out  and  found  the  same  old  waterman  whom  he  and 
his  friends  had  always  employed  in  their  boating  expeditions.  The 
old  man,  hale  and  hardy  as  ever,  still  plied  his  boat  from  Southsea 
Beach,  and  gratified  the  eminent  barrister  greatly  by  recognizing  at 
once  his  former  patron,  and  addressing  him  by  his  name.  "Want  a 
boat,  Master  Ellis?"  said  old  Saltwater. 


AMERICAN      INSTITUTE      OF      INSTRUCTION. 
thirty -fifth      session. 

Portland,  Mk.,  Aug.  11,  1864. 

This  society,  whose  annual  convocations  have  been  a  source  of  so 
much  interest  and  profit  to  the  thousands  of  able  and  earnest  men 
and  women  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  instructing  the 
youth  of  the  country,  and  so  of  moulding  its  future — for,  as  Lamar- 
tine  says,  'in  the  heat  of  youth  lies  the  future', —  commenced  its  thir- 
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ty-fifth  session  this  afternoon  in  the  spacious  and  elegant  City  Hall  of 
Portland,  which  had  been-courteously  tendered  to  the  Institute  by  the 
city  authorities.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  teachers  — 
about  500  in  number, —  principally  from  New  England;  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  interests  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
and  other  of  the  Northern  States,  were  also  present.  The  doors  of 
many  private  houses  were  hospitably  thrown  open,  and  a  general  dis- 
position manifested  by  the  public-spirited  citizens  to  make  the  stay  of 
the  visitors  in  their  beautiful  city  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

At  2^  o'clock  the  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Charles  Northend,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Shailer,  of  Portland.  Mayor  McLellan  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  friends  to  the  city,  tendering  them  the  use 
of  the  public  buildings  and  wishing  them  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting.  Nathan  Webb,  Esq.,  was  then  introduced,  who,  in  well- 
chosen  words  and  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner,  followed  up  the 
welcome  extended  by  the  Mayor.  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston  followed  Mr. 
Webb  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  the  same  direction.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  responded  to  the  addresses  of  welcome,  thank- 
ing the  Mayor  and  other  gentlemen  for  their  kind  offers  and  most  en- 
couraging words,  and  proceeded  to  give  his  annual  address,  which 
gave  a  vivid  history  of  the  past  system  of  education,  showing  the  very 
great  change  that  has  taken  place  and  the  interest  that  has  been 
awakened  in  popular  education.  He  gave  a  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  and  the  very  great  benefit 
that  has  resulted  from  them.  Forty  years  ago,  he  said,  a  very  general 
apathy  pervaded  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  education,  which  was 
indicated  by  the  poor  buildings,  inconvenient,  dilapidated  and  defaced, 
which  were  used  as  school-houses;  the  poor  pay  of  teachers;  and  the 
want  of  suitable  books  and  apparatus.  The  public  schools  seemed  to 
be  considered  a  sort  of  pauper  establishment,  good  enough  for  the 
children  of  the  poor,  but  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  place  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  affluent.  But  since  the  formation  of  this  Institute  a 
great  beneficial  change  had  taken  place,  which  he  thought  might  be 
attributed  in  good  degree  to  its  influence.  Five  hundred  meetings 
were  now  held  annually  by  similar  institutions,  and  thirty  thousand 
teachers  have  participated  in  their  benefits.  In  1839  the  first  Normal 
School  was  established  at  Lexington,  Mass.  Opposed  at  first,  its  value 
and  usefulness  soon  became  apparent,  and  now  similar  institutions  had 
been  established  in  very  many  of  the  states.  Forty  years  ago  educa- 
tional periodicals  were  unknown.  In  1826  Prof.  Wm.  Russell  estab- 
lished the  'Journal  of  Education',  changed  afterward  to  the  'Annals 
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of  Education'.  A  few  years  later  the  'Connecticut  Common-School 
Journal'  was  started  by  Henry  Barnard,  and  Horace  Mann  com- 
menced the  'Massachusetts  Common-School  Journal',  not,  as  he  said, 
because  it  was  ivanted,  but  because  it  was  needed.  But  these  jour- 
nals were  not  long-lived,  dying  of  chill  penury  and  neglect.  1848 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era;  and  between  1850  and 
1863  18  educational  journals  were  commenced,  15  in  the  free  states 
and  3  in  the  states  now  in  rebellion.  Eleven  were  now  published  — 
all  in  the  free  states.  With  all  their  defects,  these  journals  had  ac- 
complished a  useful  mission,  and  done  much  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  education.  Among  other  indications  of  progress,  the  speaker 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  old  and  uncomfortable  school-houses  had 
given  place  to  commodious  and  handsome  edifices,  that  opened  a  pleas- 
ant prospect  to  the  eye  of  the  child  as  he  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  hill  of  science;  to  the  improved  school  apparatus;  the  mild  dis- 
cipline that  had  been  substituted  for  the  sternness  and  severity  of  the 
earlier  instructors;  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  the  better  ap- 
preciation of  their  services  by  the  public.  As,  then,  the  teacher  of 
to-day  was  called  to  labor  with  increased  facilities  and  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  it  became  him  to  consider  the  responsibili- 
ties that  rested  upon  him.  He  could  not  live  for  himself  alone  and 
be  guiltless.  He  had  a  duty  to  perform,  which  was  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  which  had  been  so  well  commenced  and  so  far  advanced. 
It  must  either  advance  or  retrograde.  It  was  a  worthy  cause  :  worthy 
the  best  efforts  of  the  most  devoted  men,  and  of  her  whose  mission 
was  nearest  that  of  the  angels.  Never  were  they  called  upon  more 
loudly  and  clearly  to  act  than  now,  'in  the  living  present'.  They 
were  living  at  a  momentous  period.  The  great  struggle  between  lib- 
erty and  .slavery,  light  and  darkness,  was  now  going  on  ;  and  though 
at  times  the  powers  of  darkness  seemed  to  gain  the  ascendency,  and 
liberty  almost  fell  bleeding  and  mangled  at  the  feet  of  the  despot  and 
demon  slavery,  we  yet  had  never  been  left  to  utter  darkness  and  de- 
spair; and  so  surely  as  to-morrow's  sun  should  dissipate  the  gloom  of 
the  coming  night,  and  with  its  cheering  rays  give  light  and  heat  to 
the  world,  so  surely  would  liberty  and  knowledge  rise  to  vindicate 
their  sway,  and  ultimately  rule  the  earth. 

The  address  of  the  President  was  followed  by  a  lecture  from  J.  N. 
Bartlett,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
on  'The  Influence  of  School  Life  upon  Character'.  He  referred  to 
the  weighty  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  who  was  now  expected  and 
required  not  merely  to  discipline  the  minds,  but  to  cultivate  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  make  the  children 
47 
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feel  that  he  was  their  friend,  and  his  whole  life  should  furnish  the 
evidence  thereof.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  Mr.  Bartlett  thought, 
that  a  regular  attendance  at  school  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
future  character  of  the  man  or  woman.  The  importance  of  the  in- 
culcation and  exemplification  of  habits  of  neatness  and  order  was 
dwelt  upon  at  some  length,  and  also  the  necessity  of  instilling  a  re- 
gard for  truthfulness  and  honesty  into  the  minds  of  children.  The 
speaker  also  urged  upon  his  hearers  the  importance  of  cheerfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  a  readiness  to  encourage  and  even 
join  in  the  sports  of  his  pupils.  The  love  of  country  should  be  in- 
stilled into  the  youthful  mind ;  and  in  this  connection  Mr.  Bartlett 
paid  a  feeling  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  young  men  who,  inspired 
by  patriotism,  had  gone  forth  to  defend  their  country  in  her  hour  of 
danger,  many  of  them  to  find  unmarked  graves  on  which  no  mother's 
hand  would  ever  strew  flowers.  Religious  instruction  should  not  be 
be  neglected.  The  one  great  purpose  of  the  teacher's  life  should  be 
to  perfect  his  preparation  for  his  work.  Though  a  course  of  training 
was  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  not  sufficient.  There  was  a  knowl- 
edge that  could  not  be  obtained  from  books  or  preceptors.  It  was 
drawn  from  experience,  from  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the 
young,  and  from  earnest  supplications  to  the  Grreat  Teacher.  The 
heart  of  the  true  teacher  would  gather  this  knowledge  from  countless 
sources,  and  would  strive  by  every  possible  means  to  acquire  a  power 
and  influence  for  good,  and  send  it  with  a  thrill  of  magnetism  upon 
the  hearts  of  his  scholars. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sheldon,  of  Boston,  was  requested  to  act  as  Treasurer  pro  tern.,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  having 
deceased  during  the  past  year. 

The  President  then  stated  that  since  the  last  meeting  they  had  lost 
three  officers  by  death :  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  and 
George  Allen,  jr.,  of  Boston,  and  announced  the  following  gentlemen 
as  a  committee  to  prepare  the  customary  resolutions  :  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Norwich,  Conn.;  Baker,  of  Jamaica  Plains;  and  Sheldon  and  Mason, 
of  Boston.  A  committee  consisting  of  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Mass.;  Chas. 
Hutchins,  Mass.;  E.  P.  Weston,  Me.;  Geo.  F.  Phelps,  Conn.;  J.  W. 
Valentine,  N.Y.;  Nathan  Hedges,  N.J.;  J.  S.  Eaton,  Mass.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  the  officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Evening  Session. —  Met  at  8  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  audience  was  quite  large  and  of  the  highest  respectability. 
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Messrs.  Wood,  of  Dorchester;  Littlefield,  of  Bangor;  Stevens,  of 
Portland;  Bartlctt,  of  New  Britain;  and  Putnam,  of  Boston,  were  an- 
nounced as  a  Committee  on  Teachers  and  Teachers'  places. 

J.  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  then  delivered  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  the  'Self-education  of  the  Teacher'.  He 
thought  competent  teachers  were  the  most  essential  thing  in  carrying 
out  any  plan  of  education.  That  system  was  the  best  which  secured 
and  retained  the  services  of  the  best  teachers.  It  was  self-education, 
self- formation,  that  was  all-important.  If  a  teacjier  went  out  from 
the  Normal  School  with  the  idea  that  he  had  finished  his  preparation 
for  his  work — if,  in  putting  on  the  robe  of  the  teacher,  he  put  off 
the  robe  of  the  student,-^his  labors  would  be  inefficient,  and  ultimate- 
ly end  in  failure  and  disgrace.  Self-education  implied  self-originat- 
ing, self-control,  and  judgment  to  choose  the  right  path  and  walk  in 
it.  The  self-educator  must  seek  wisdom,  discipline  and  knowledge 
wherever  he  could  best  find  them,  at  the  same  time  taking  hold  of  his 
own  mind  and  giving  it  direction,  in  stead  of  submitting  passively  to 
the  guidance  of  others.  The  first  requisite  for  self-education  was  a 
heau  ideal — the  conception  of  an  excellence  which  was  the  object 
desired  and  sought;  just  as  the  production  of  the  artist  must  exist  in 
his  imagination  before  it  is  bodied  forth  in  visible  form  in  the  speak- 
ing marble  or  on  the  breathing  canvas.  Another  important  requisite 
to  self-formation  was  self-knowledge.  There  was  no  description  of 
knowledge  so  valuable,  and  none  so  hard  to  be  acquired.  The  teach- 
er would  do  well  to  call  to  mind  frequently  the  advice  of  the  poet : 

"Trust  not  j-ourself,  but  your  defects  to  know, 
Make  use  of  everr  friend  and  every  foe." 

How  often  had  a  want  of  this  knowledge  caused  failures  and  dis- 
appointments, which  had  been  attributed  to  malice  or  ill-fortune ! 
The  will-power  was  the  hinge  on  which  all  success  turned.  All  pro- 
cesses of  education  should  be  made  to  develop  and  strengthen  that. 
It  was  by  wrestling  with  difficulties,  by  contending  with  opposition, 
by  continued,  strenuous  effort,  that  this  would  be  accomplished.  Bat- 
tles made  soldiers.  "  What  I  will,  I  do,"  said  Napoleon;  and  in  this 
we  saw  why  his  soldiers  called  him  a  hundred  thousand. 

The  first  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  form  himself  as  man.  In 
this  pursuit,  the  highest  success  demanded  the  highest  perfection  of 
man  as  man,  over  and  above  the  requisite  professional  skill.  It  might 
be  said  with  some  truth  that  a  man  was  a  great  gymnast,  but  he  was 
a  gymnast  and  nothing  more;  but  to  say  that  a  man  was  a  great 
teacher,  but  merely  a  teacher,  and  nothing  else,  was  an   absurdity. 
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When  a  really  superior  teacher  was  found,  a  superior  character,  inde- 
pendent of  his  vocation,  was  also  found.  Hence,  in  the  vocation  of 
a  teacher,  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  provide  for  a  large 
general  culture,  which  should  secure  a  harmonious  development  of 
the  faculties  and  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character. 

The  teacher  should  know  more  of  a  subject  than  the  scholar  was 
expected  to  learn;  should  know  it  curiously,  nicely,  and  in  a  masterly 
way.  He  thought  it  might  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  no 
teacher  ever  became  eminent  who  had  not  assiduously  studied  the 
branches  he  had  to  teach.  It  was  only  by  constant  study  that  the 
teacher  could  keep  himself  from  degenerating,  to  say  nothing  of  mak- 
ing progress. 

Another  branch  of  knowledge  which  was  essential  to  the  teacher 
was  that  which  was  more  strictly  professional.  That  had  been  too 
much  neglected.  He  would  admit  that  there  were  some  men  who 
had  a  genius  for  teaching,  and  who  could  achieve  success  without  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  means ;  but  geniuses  did  not  come  in  regiments 
nor  in  squads;  and  there  would  be  a  sad  prospect  for  education  if 
they  were  to  depend  upon  geniuses  only  for  instructors.  It  was  his 
belief  that  any  person  of  fair  talents,  good  health,  and  proper  study, 
might  become  a  good  teacher.  The  secret  of  success  consisted  in  the 
study  of  the  art  of  How  to  Bo  it. 

In  this  connection  the  speaker  mentioned  the  writers  whom  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  to  study,  embracing  a  long  list, 
from  Plato  to  Cousin.  He  recommended  also  very  highly  Barnard's 
'  Journal  of  Education  ',  and  the  biographies  of  Thomas  Arnold,  Head 
Master  of  the  Rugby,  and  David  P.  Page,  First  Principal  of  the  New- 
York  Normal  School. 

Be  true  to  yourselves,  said  Mr.  P.,  in  conclusion,  and  be  true  to 
your  profession.  Show  that  you  are  willing  to  make  the  efforts  and 
give  up  the  time  and  money  requisite  to  fit  yourselves  adequately  for 
your  responsible  business.  Be  wholly  devoted  to  your  noble  work, 
and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  be  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  the 
public ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  you  will  never  be  without  that 
inner  sunshine  of  the  soul,  'richer  than  spoil  of  East,  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold ',  which  always  attends  the  consciousness  of  endeavoring  to 
do  one's  whole  duty. 

*  America '  was  then  sung  by  the  audience,  and  the  Institute  ad- 
journed, to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
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Second  Day. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  ;  the 
President  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious session,  the  body  of  the  large  hall  being  nearly  filled,  notwith- 
standing the  unpropitious  weather. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Kev.  Mr.  Colton,  of  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  after  which  the  following  question  was  introduced  for  dis- 
cussion :  '  How  may  parental  cooperation  be  best  secured  ?  ' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
who  contended  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  securing  the  cooperation 
of  parents  was  to  visit  and  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  gave  an 
illustration  of  the  practical  results  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
influences  that  are  operating  on  scholars  at  home. 

Mr.  Hedges,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Stone  in  the  po- 
sition he  had  taken,  illustrating  by  facts  and  circumstances  that  had 
come  under  his  own  observation. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  of  Gorham,  favored  the  views  of  the  former 
speakers,  and  gave  a  history  of  his  early  experience  in  teaching. 

Rev.  Mr.  Colton,  of  Middletown,  Ct.,  W.  E.  Sheldon  and  M.  C. 
Hutchins,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  were  inclined  to  favor  the  views  presented, 
but  thought  there  were  other  means  to  be  used  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  parents,  one  of  which  was  to  secure  the  co'operation  of  the 
children,  and  through  them  to  influence  favorably  the  parents. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  differed  from  the  other 
speakers :  did  not  think  it  the  duty  of  a  teacher  to  spend  his  time  in 
visiting  J  thought  the  parents  should  visit  the  school-room  if  they 
wi.shed  to  know  whether  or  not  a  teacher  was  doing  justice  to  his 
scholars. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Brown,  o:^  Boston,  concurred  with  Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Mowry,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  did  not  think  the  recommenda- 
tion a  practical  one  :  thought  it  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  spend 
much  time  in  visiting  who  has  a  school  of  several  hundred  scholars;  did 
not  believe  those  who  advocated  visiting  practiced  what  they  preached. 

Mr.  Stone  said  he  could  answer  for  himself,  that  he  always  made  it 
a  practice  to  visit  parents,  and  urged  its  importance  in  an  able  and 
forcible  speech. 

At  11  o'clock,  according  to  assignment,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  on  '  Extremes  of  opinion  and  practice  in  Educa- 
tional Affairs'.  He  referred,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  discipline  that  should  be 
adopted  in  the  family  and  school  —  on  the  one  hand  by  the  strict  dis- 
ciplinarians, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  advocates  of  the  free-and- 
easy  method.     It  was  surprising  that  the  pendulum  should  have  os- 
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ciliated  from  the  undue  severity  of  earlier  times  to  the  other  extreme, 
until  now  the  difficulty  was,  too  often,  that  too  little  discipline  was  to 
be  found  in  homes;  and  the  indulgence  which  was  granted  to  children 
by  their  parents  was  expected  to  find  its  counterpart  in  the  school- 
room. The  speaker  said  he  was  no  advocate  of  the  severe  method, 
but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  milk-and-water  theory  which  main- 
tained that  children  were  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  had 
only  to  be  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  to  come  out  full-fledged 
cherubs.  He  wanted  to  see  a  dignified  authority,  tempered  with 
gentleness,  exercised  in  the  family  and  in  the  school.  He  would 
moderate,  in  some  degree,  the  rigidity  of  military  discipline  which 
some  instructors  were  disposed  to  adopt.  The  school-wheels  would 
run  all  the  better  for  a  little  play. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  in  the  public  mind,  too,  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  studies  that  should  be  engaged  in  :  one  party  crying 
out  for  practical  knowledge,  '  Give  us  facts ' ;  and  the  other  repeating 
the  old  triangular  —  classics,  mathematics,  and  discipline.  The  truth 
was  between  them  :  he  would  have  his  son  acquire  both  discipline  and 
practical  knowledge,  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  he  would  have  him  obtain 
them  in  the  same  series  of  studies. 

There  was  also  a  diflference  among  parents  in  regard  to  the  solid 
and  ornamental  branches.  The  two  classes  were  symbolized  by 
Farmer  Jones  and  Alderman  Stubbs,  the  former  of  whom  wanted  his 
daughter  taught  only  the  solids  that  would  be  of  service  to  her  as  a 
farmer's  wife;  and  the  other  would  have  his  child's  attention  turned 
principally  to  French,  Italian,  music,  and  dancing,  to  fit  her  for  the 
fashionable  circles  in  which  she  was  to  move.  How  much  better  the 
royal  medium  which  the  King  of  Israel  discovered  when  he  prayed 
that  his  daughters  might  be  '  as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the 
similitude  of  a  palace '. 

The  number  of  branches  that  can  be  beneficially  pursued  by  a  pu- 
pil was  another  subject  of  difi"erence.  He  had  known  some  pupils 
who  had  as  many  as  five  or  six  recitations  in  a  day;  and  other  cases 
where  the  scholar  pursued  only  one  branch  of  study  during  a  term. 
There  should  be  enough  variety  to  relieve  the  student,  but  not  to  dis- 
tract his  attention.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  two  or  three  branches 
were  as  much  as  any  student  could  pursue.  Our  education  tended  to 
the  shallow  and  incomplete.  He  thought  a  more  exhaustive  study 
of  fewer  branches  should  be  encouraged. 

In  regard  to  the  best  method  of  instruction  there  was  the  same  ex- 
treme difference.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  the  speaker  re- 
ferred to  the  various  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
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arguing  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  for  the  golden  mean.  There  were 
several  other  topics  in  which  he  found  the  same  tendency  to  extreme 
views,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  assistance  that 
should  be  rendered  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  The  principal  care 
of  the  teacher,  he  thought,  should  be  to  give  such  assistance  as  would 
lead  the  pupil  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  for  himself,  rather  than 
solve  it  for  him.  The  latter  was  often  the  easier  course,  but  it  was 
not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  pupil. 

In  conclusio-a,  the  speaker  expressed  his  sympathy  rather  for  the 
radical  progressionists,  who  went  too  fast  and  too  far,  than  for  the  so- 
called  conservatives,  with  their  faces  to  the  past,  struggling  with  the 
tide  of  progress,  which  would  bear  us  onward.  Even  a  hobby  run- 
ning away  with  his  rider  was  a  better  picture  than  a  slow  coach  lum- 
bering along  the  dusty  highway,  the  driver  and  passengers  evidently 
indifferent  whether  they  reach  their  journey's  end  at  sunset  or  at 
midnight.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  bearing  us  onward.  With  wise 
precaution,  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  rough  old.  Texan,  let  us  *  be 
sure  we  are  right,  then  go  ahead '.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Sheldon,  Treasurer  pro  tern.,  reported  the  entire  receipts  for 
the  year  1863  as  $322.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  $514.74— bills  to  a 
considerable  amount  remaining  yet  to  be  paid. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  in  warm  com- 
mendation of  Rev.  Warren  Burton's  '  Helps  to  Education ',  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  until  the  afternoon. 

Afternoon  Session. —  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2^ 
o'clock. 

The  committee  appointed  to  present  a  Board  of  Officers  for  the  In- 
estitute  for  the  ensuing  year  reported  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

President — B.  G.  Northrop,  Saxonville,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents — Samuel  Pettes,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Barnas  Sears, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Rus- 
sell, Lancaster,  Mass. ;  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Samuel  S. 
Greene,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Ariel  Parish,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  George 
B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Zal- 
mon  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  Thomas  Sherwin,  Boston,  Mass. ;  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain, 
Ct. ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Joshua  Bates,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Alpheus  Crosby,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Ebenezer  Hervcy,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  George  E.  Phelps,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ;  E.  P.  Weston,  Gorham,  Me. ;  E.  F.  Strong,  Bridgeport, 
Ct. ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. ;  A.  P.  Stone,  Plymouth, 
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Mass.  J  Charles  Northend,  New  Britain,  Ct. ;  B.  W.  Putnam,  Boston? 
Mass.;  John  Kneeland,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  Daniel  Mansfield,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  J.  E.  Littlefield, 
Bangor,  Me. ;  Joseph  White,  Williamstown,  Mass.  ;  Abner  J.  Phipps, 
Lowell,  Mass.  ;  John  W.  Dickinson,  Westfield,  Mass.  ;  Merrick  Lyon, 
Providence,  E,.  I.  ;  Elbridge  Smith,  Norwich,  Ct.  ;  Samuel  M.  Per- 
kins, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  W.  Mason,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Ebeuezer 
Wentworth,  Portland,  Me. 

Recording  Secretary  —  J.  P.  Averill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary  —  Charles  A.  Morrill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  T.  D.  Adams,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Gran- 
ville B.  Putnam,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer  —  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators  —  J.  E.  Horr,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Samuel  Swan,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Edward  Gay,  Boston,  Mass. 

Censors — James  A.  Page,  Boston,  Mass. ;  C.  Goodwin  Clark, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Martin  L.  Stevens,  Portland,  Me. 

Counselors  —  Charles  Hutchins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Allen,  Nor- 
wich, Ct. ;  George  N.  Bigelow,  Framingham,  Mass. ;  W.  T.  Adams, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  Mass  ;  W.  A.  Mowry, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  N.  A.  Calkins,  New-York  City;  J.  W.  Webster, 
Boston,  Mass.;  D.  W.  Jones,  Roxbury,  Mass.;  J.  N.  Bartlett,  New 
Britain,  Ct. ;  J.  S.  Eaton,  Andover,  Mass. ;  A.  S.  Higgins,  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  members  of  the  Institute  who  have  died  during 
the  last  year  severally  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Gideon  Thayer,  ex-President  of  the  Institute,  and  teacher  at 
Chauncey  Hall,  Boston;  of  Wm.  D.  Ticknor,  Esq.,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Treasurer  of  the  Institute;  of  George 
Allen,  jr.,  of  the  Hancock  School  in  Boston,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
Corresponding  Secretary.  Feeling  and  earnest  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  departed  worth  were  pronounced  by  the  committee  and  others, 
which  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  many  eyes  were 
sufi'used  with  tears. 

At  three  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  of 
Norwich,  Ct.     Subject :  '  The  teacher  an  agent,  and  not  a  servant'. 

Mr.  Allen  commenced  his  lecture  by  a  pleasant  allusion  to  Maine, 
of  which  he  said  he  was  a  native ;  spoke  of  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  position  of  the  teacher,  and  the  necessity  of  claim- 
ing for  himself  the  same  independence  that  is  claimed  for  other  pro- 
fessions; that  he  was  not  to  go  about  his  work  in  a  servile  manner, 
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but  as  one  master  of  his  profession,  acting  as  an  agent  for  other  par- 
ties, but  relinquishing  nothing  of  his  self-respect  or  manhood ;  said 
the  character,  the  prosperity,  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  nation  de- 
pended on  the  faithfulness  of  the  educators  of  the  boys  and  girls.  If 
the  boys  of  South  Carolina  and  Maine  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
school  to  any  extent,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  and  no  warj 
said  loyalty  and  patriotism  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every 
scholar  and  should  enter  largely  into  all  the  exercises  of  the  school  in 
which  they  can  be  appropriately  introduced  j  said  the  teacher's  reward 
was  mainly  the  consciousness  of  moulding  national  character  and  of  giv- 
ing form  and  rank  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  those  who  are 
to  guide  the  ship  and  manage  the  affairs  of  state. 

The  discussion  assigned  for  3  J  o'clock  was  postponed  to  allow  an 
opportunity  for  friendly  greetings  and  to  cultivate  acquaintance.  The 
hour  spent  in  that  manner  was  highly  appreciated  and  well  improved 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute  and  friends. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  8  o'clock. 

Dr.  Hart,  who  was  announced  to  speak,  not  having  arrived,  Rev. 
E.  B.  Webb,  of  Shawmut-Avenue  Church,  Boston,  formerly  of  Au- 
gusta, was  introduced,  who  gave  a  lecture  on  '  How  to  make  the  most 
of  man,  or  how  he  can  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  himself .  He  said 
the  highest  aim  of  man  was  to  glorify  his  Creator;  that  to  glorify  his 
Creator  he  must  call  into  active  exercise  and  develop  fully  all  his 
faculties ;  that,  like  a  steamer  treading  down  the  wave,  all  his  ma- 
chinery must  be  in  good  condition  and  called  into  full  exercise;  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  observing  physiological  laws  so  as  to  insure  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  provide  a  sound  body  for  a  sound  manj 
spoke  of  the  mental  change  of  the  infirm  man  and  his  inability  to  ful- 
fill his  mission  and  answer  the  end  of  his  existence;  spoke  in  favor  of 
various  physical  exercises  being  introduced  into  public  schools  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  physical  powers  and  promoting  health ;  said 
the  energies  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  if  not  exercised,  lose  their 
power;  said  the  attempt  to  introduce  into  schools  an  attractive  system 
of  education,  by  which  the  labor  of  obtaining  it  is  to  be  removed, 
will  prove  a  failure ;  the  hill  of  science  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  require  constant  effort  to  ascend,  and  it  is  all  the  better  that  it 
should  be  so,  as  it  gives  exercise  to  the  mental  powers  and  calls  out 
energies  and  faculties  that  might  otherwise  remain  inactive ;  man's 
province  is  not  to  create,  but  to  discover ;  the  man  who  discovers 
most  makes  most  of  himself,  and  is  enabled  to  do  the  most  for  others; 
every  force  and  faculty  is  subject  to  the  moral,  and  if  the  moral  facul- 
48 
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ties  are  not  propei-ly  developed  every  man  must  take   a   low   rank,  let 
his  mental  and  physical  developments  be  what  they  may. 

The  lecture  of  Mr.  Webb  was  delivered  in  a  bold  and  earnest  man- 
ner, with  frequent  sallies  of  wit  and  eloquence  that  brought  down  the 
house. 


Third  Day. —  The  Institute  commenced  its  session  this  morning 
at  9  o'clock,  Samuel  W.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  Secretary,  in  the 
chair.     Prayer  was  offered  by  E.ev.  Thos.  Newcomb,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

Mr.  N.  L.  Stevens,  of  Portland,  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
teachers  present  to  visit  the  observatory  on  Munjoy  Hill  and  view  the 
beautiful  harbor,  and  stated  that  the  new  school-house  on  Cumberland 
and  Congress  streets,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  school  architec- 
ture in  New  England,  would  be  open  for  their  inspection,  and  also  the 
Natural-History  Rooms. 

The  question  'Should  examinations  be  conducted  by  the  teacher, 
or  by  the  committee?'  was  then  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Norwich;  Hagar,  of  Jamaica  Plains;  Morley,  of  Andover ; 
and  Prof  Harkness,  of  Providence.  All  the  speakers  agreed  that  to 
the  teacher  belonged  the  right  to  conduct  the  examinations  in  chief, 
while  it  was  conceded  that  school  committees  not  only  possessed  the 
right,  but  that  it  was  their  duty,  to  supplement  the  teacher's  questions 
with  such  others  as  they  might  think  necessary  to  ascertain  the  real 
advancement  of  the  pupils  and  the  method  of  the  teacher.  To  a  gen- 
eral examination  by  the  committee  it  was  objected  that  very  few  ex- 
aminers were  found  who  could  bring  into  the  school-room  that  easy, 
affectionate  and  cordial  bearing  which  was  necessary  to  make  the  pu- 
pil feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  the  excitement  and  embarrassment 
which  arose  under  such  circumstances  were  almost  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  success  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  idea  of  starting  on  the 
supposition  that  the  teacher  was  a  rascal,  ready  to  palm  off  upon  the 
committee  shams  and  humbugs,  was  deprecated;  and  yet  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  since  teachers  were  human,  there  was  a  liability  to  such 
deception  and  dishonesty  in  some  cases,  which  should  be  guarded 
against.  Mr.  Hagar  stated  that  he  knew  of  one  school  celebrated  for 
its  brilliant  examinations,  whose  teacher  said  to  his  pupils  just  bcr 
fore  one  examination,  ''Boys,  when  I  put  a  question  to  you  to-morrow 
I  want  you  to  raise  your  hands,  whether  you  know  the  answer  or  not, 
and  I  will  be  responsible  for  picking  out  some  one  that  does  know  it." 

Rev.  Mr.  Morley  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  method  of  exam- 
ination pursued  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  where  the  teacher 
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took  the  lesson  and  asked  the  questions,  while  the  trustees  assigned 
the  section  in  the  several  text-books  in  which  the  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  asked  additional  questions  if  they  pleased.  In  that  way 
a  very  fair  understanding  was  obtained  of  what  the  scholar  knew  on 
a  particular  subject. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  gave  a  brief  address  on  his  popular  system  of  gym- 
nastics, with  illustrations  by  one  of  his  pupils,  which  manifestly  gave 
great  pleasure  to  the  audience,  as  they  testified  by  hearty  applause. 

Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbouriie,  of  Williams  College,  then  favored  the  In- 
stitute with  an  interesting  and  valuable  lecture  on  the  Relations  of 
Natural  History  to  Education.  He  said  that  though  Natural  History 
was  his  department,  it  was  not  his  hobby.  It  was  an  important  study, 
but  uot  the  most  important.  It  must  come  in  as  a  helper  to  other 
studies,  not  to  turn  them  out  of  doors.  He  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  general  relations  of  the  external  world  to  man,  through 
the  senses.  Natural  History,  he  said,  would  relieve  the  tedium  of 
other  studies.  It  kept  the  senses  and  mind  alive  by  their  action  up- 
on each  other.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  pupil  of  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  properly  instructed,  would  pump  the  ablest  profess- 
or of  Natural  History  dry.  This  branch  of  study,  it  was  claimed, 
cultivated  the  taste  and  increased  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty,  which  the  speaker  thought  was  too  much  neglected.  "We 
were  so  trained  as  to  lose  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  in 
our  anxiety  to  secure  the  practical  and  put  money  in  our  pockets. 
Not  only  was  pure  air  shut  out  from  our  homes,  as  if  it  were  a  pes- 
tilence, but  the  beauties  of  the  natural  landscape  were  often  ruthless- 
ly destroyed.  When  a  man  was  building  a  house,  the  flowers  of  the 
bank  were  uprooted,  and  the  beautiful  trees  felled  by  the  ax  if  they 
did  not  happen  to  stand  in  a  row.  Teachers  had  it  much  in  their 
power  to  change  this;  and  in  the  absence  of  works  of  art,  where 
should  they  look  for  the  means  of  securing  this  portion  of  education 
but  to  the  study  of  Nature,  the  original  standard  of  all  art? 

The  study  of  Natural  History,  the  speaker  contended,  was  valuable 
as  a  help  to  the  development  of  the  physical  nature.  It  called  men 
to  the  fields;  and  it  was  difl&cult  for  him  to  see  why  two  hours  spent 
in  climbing  hills,  or  rambling  in  the  woods,  was  not  quite  as  beneficial 
to  health  as  the  same  length  of  time  spent  in  physical  exercises  under 
a  roof.  One  peculiar  advantage  of  the  pursuit  of  this  knowledge  was 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  could  be  gained  in  the  very  process  of  seek- 
ing health  and  fitting  ourselves  for  other  studies. 

In  conclusion,  the  professor  cautioned  his  hearers  against  a  too  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  this  branch  of  study.     The  man  who  had  spent 
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twenty  years  of  his  life  in  dissecting  caterpillars  would  be  very  likely, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  know  every  thing  about  them ;  but  if  that 
had  been  his  sole  work,  he  would  be  no  larger  fragment  of  a  man  than 
he  who  had  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  drilling  the  eye  of  a  nee- 
dle or  sharpening  the  point  of  a  pin.  It  was  dwarfing  and  belittling 
to  the  mind,  and  must  be  guarded  against. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Norwich,  offered  a  resolution  recommending  Warren 
Colburn's  '  First  Lessons'  to  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  public,  stating  that  the  widow  of  this  eminent  mathematician 
was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  sale  of  this  little  work  for  support. 

Mr.  Sheldon  said  no  man  could  exceed  him  in  admiration  for  War- 
ren Colburn ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be  an  unwise  policy  for  the  Insti- 
tute to  pass  resolutions  of  this  kind  in  behalf  of  any  book,  however 
eminent  its  author,  whether  dead  or  alive.  He  moved  that  the  reso- 
lution be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Reports  from  the  several  states  were  then  called  for.  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  State  Superintendent  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Eberhart  of 
Illinois,  Burbank  of  New  Hampshire,  Barrow  of  Iowa,  Hedges  of  New 
Jersey,  Perkins  of  New  York,  Cotton  of  Connecticut,  Stevens  of  Maine, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Newcomb,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Hil- 
ton Head,  S.  C,  briefly  responded,  giving  an  account  of  the  educa- 
•tional  condition  of  their  respective  states.  Progress  was  represented 
as  the  universal  rule,  and  the  most  encouraging  statements  were  made 
respecting  the  interest  of  the  people  in  this  important  cause,  as  evinced 
by  their  liberality  in  providing  the  means  for  securing  the  most  com- 
petent teachers,  convenient  school-buildings,  and  the  like.  Rev.  Mr. 
Newcomb's  account  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  benighted  region 
which  is  now  the  field  of  his  labor  was  intensely  interesting.  He 
stated  that  there  were  one  hundred  teachers  in  those  portions  of  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  now  under  the  control  of  the  national  government, 
and  testified  to  the  great  eagerness  as  well  as  capacity  of  the  freed 
people  for  instruction.  He  fully  believed  that,  if  the  exertions  now 
making  in  their  behalf  could  be  continued,  the  people  of  the  North 
would  be  ashamed  of  the  bitter  and  unreasoning  prejudice  which  they 
had  entertained  and  encouraged  against  this  unfortunate  race. 

The  representatives  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  having  taken  occasion 
to  glorify  their  states  for  the  patriotic  and  zealous  manner  in  which 
they  had  responded  to  the  calls  for  troops,  thereby  avoiding  the  draft, 
Mr.  White  said  that,  while  he  admitted  that  they  had  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  their  achievements  in  this  direction,  still  he  would  remind 
them  that  they  had  made  a  draft,  which  commenced  ten,  fifteen  and 
-even  twenty  years  ago,  whereby  they  had  drafted  the  young  men  of 
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New  England  to  sucli  an  extent  that  now  we  had  within  our  borders 
300,000  more  women  than  men  ;  and  if  the  West  would  send  us  back 
those  young  men,  we  too  would  submit  to  no  draft. 

Mr.  Barrow. — We  want  the  young  ladies  sent  west.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  White. —  Send  handsome  representatives  here  from  the  West, 
and  you  shall  have  them.     [Great  merriment.] 

Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  said  it  was  known  to  most  of  the  members 
that  efforts  had  been  heretofore  made  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
an  Educational  Bureau  at  Washington,  but  without  success.  Believ- 
ing that  the  causes  which  had  operated  to  defeat  the  measure  no  longer 
existed,  he  would  move  that  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Joseph  White  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut, 
and  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston  of  3Iaine,  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Cotton,  of  Connecticut,  then  introduced  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  the  several  railroad  companies,  the  Boston  and  Portland  Steamboat 
Company,  the  Mayor  and  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Observatory,  and  the  managers  of  the  Natural-History 
rooms,  for  their  courtesy  and  liberality  to  the  Institute.  The  last  res- 
olution of  the  series  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  we  close  these  pleasant  meetings  and  leave  these  kind  hospitali- 
ties with  regret,  and  with  the  hope  that  this  border  state  of  the  North  may  ad- 
vance with  increased  wisdom  and  energy  iu  that  upward  path  of  improvement 
visible  in  every  department  of  her  civil  and  social  life,  and  with  the  firm  belief 
and  prayer  that  long  ere  we  shall  meet  again  within  her  bounds  this  civil  war  may 
be  ended,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  ended,  in  a  peace  based  on  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity  and  justice. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President  stated  that  letters  had  been  received  from  Hon.  D. 
N.  Camp,  of  New  Britain,  Ct.;  H.  E.  Sawyer,  of  Concord,  N.  H.;  Hi- 
ram Orcutt,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  and  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Framingham, 
Mass.,  expressive  of  deep  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and 
regretting  their  inability  to  be  present. 

3Ir.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  offered  a  resolution  of  sincere  and  hearty 
thanks  to  the  retiring  President  and  Secretary  for  their  unwearied 
and  successful  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Institute. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  members  then  united  in  sing- 
ing the  doxology  'Be  thou,  0  God,  exalted  high';  after  which  the 
Institute  adjourned  si7ie  die. 
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WILLSON'S        READERS. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  appeared  an  article 
with  the  above  heading,  which  has  been  read  by  many  of  our  teachers 
with  considerable  surprise,  both  on  account  of  its  character  and  the 
somewhat  unusual  manner  of  its  publication.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Oran  Paville,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  the  Iowa  Instructor,  of  which  Mr. 
Faville  is  Editor,  and  thence  copied  into  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and 
seemingly  indorsed  by  its  editor.  In  this  letter,  apparently  written 
in  reply  to  an  anonymous  correspondent,  Mr.  Faville  takes  decided 
ground  against  Willson's  Readers,  and  assigns  his  reasons  therefor, 
which  we  will  notice  shortly.  We  will  remark,  in  passing,  that  Mr. 
Faville  was  very  ably  answered  in  the  August  number  of  his  own  jour- 
nal, by  Rev.  D.  V.  Smock,  Superintendent  of  Keokuk  county.  The 
admission  of  this  reply  is  an  evidence  of  candor  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Faville,  which  we  are  glad  to  notice. 

We  believe  Mr.  Faville,  while  formerly  Superintendent  of  Iowa,  rec- 
ommended McGruffey's  Readers.  That  he  now  continues  to  recom- 
mend them  excites  no  surprise,  and  is  a  perfectly  appropriate  exer- 
cise of  his  official  functions,  to  which  no  one  will  take  exception;  and 
although  it  is  a  new  thing  for  a  State  Superintendent  to  come  out  pub- 
licly with  a  written  argument  against  an  opposing  series  of  school- 
books,  yet  we  think  good  will  result  from  Mr.  Faville's  action ;  for  a 
full  and  candid  discussion  will  be  sure  to  elicit  truth  in  the  end.  The 
issue  involved  between  Willson's  and  other  Readers  is  really  one  of 
vast  educational  importance,  and  should  be,  and  will  be,  discussed  by 
honest  educators  on  its  educational  merits  alone.  The  Superintend- 
ents of  California,  Indiana,  and  Kansas,  where  Willson's  Readers  have 
recently  been  officially  adopted,  have  given  their  reasons  in  favor  of 
these  books.  Mr.  Faville  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  of  educa- 
tion—  what  some  of  us  would  perhaps  call  an  old  fogy  ;  but  he  is 
evidently  strong  in  his  convictions  that  the  old  method  of  reading- 
books  is  the  right  one;  and  as  Willson's  Readers  appear  to  be  fast 
spreading  over  Iowa,  there  is  perhaps  no  good  reason  why  the  Superin- 
tendent, if  he  thinks  their  principles  objectionable,  should  not  give 
his  reasons  against  them.  As  our  views  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
readers  thus  objected  to,  we  propose,  here,  briefly  to  review  both  Su- 
perintendent Faville's  objections  to  them  and  the  educational  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  bases  his  opposition. 
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Mr.  Faville  makes  no  objection  to  the  early  numbers  of  the  series. 
His  first  objection  to  the  higher  numbers  is  that  they  are  '  devoted 
principally  to  subjects  which  require  the  use  of  technical  terms'.  In 
support  of  this  position,  he  refers  to  the  scientific  names  of  animals 
found  in  the  '  head-notes '  of  some  of  the  lessons.  He  also  says,  "  if 
the  pupil  is  to  give  these  names  no  attention,  they  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  lesson."  But  these  scientific  names  are  not  in  the  read- 
ing-lessons, and  hence,  if  they  do  no  good,  certainly  do  no  harm. 
They  will,  however,  be  of  use  to  many  teachers,  as  the  only  reliable 
guides  for  reference  to  the  same  animals  described  in  other  books;  and 
for  the  same  reason  they  7nay  be  of  use  to  many  pupils  also,  as  aids 
in  their  subsequent  reading.  Can  there  be  any  harm  if  pupils  thus 
acquire  some  little  familiarity  with  the  scientific  names  which  are 
given  to  animals,  plants,  etc.,  in  all  advanced  works  on  these  subjects? 

But  Mr.  Faville  objects  to  the  attempt  to  popularize  the  sciences 
for  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools,  because  he  deems  these  subjects 
appropriate  to  college  students  only !  This  is  the  great  educational 
fallacy  of  the  superintendent, —  the  delusion  of  a  by-gone  age.  The 
world  has  been  progressing;  but  the  educational  principles  of  Mr.  F. 
are  still  half  a  century  in  the  background.  Has  he  not  heard  of  the 
wonderfully  successful  efforts,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  to  im- 
part scientific  information  to  the  laboring  classes  in  England,  by  lect- 
ures from  scientific  men  ?  The  great  educational  problem  there  has 
been  to  popularize  science  to  the  capacities  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  adult 
laborers.  Here  we  would  make  a  better  beginning  :  we  would  reach 
all  the  children  in  our  common  schools,  and  early  give  them  a  fond- 
ness for,  and  some  familiarity  with,  those  common  thi7igs  of  every- 
day life  —  call  it  'science'  if  you  will  —  which  it  most  concerns 
them  to  know.  These  things  have  too  long  been  concealed  from  them 
under  the  forbidding  cloak  of  'science'  — merely  another  name  for 
'Nature'  :  but  Mr.  Willson,  in  his  Readers,  would  open  to  them  the 
beauties,  and  charms,  and  wisdom  of  Nature;  and  explain  to  them 
the  many  lessons  of  utility  found  in  her  vast  domain.  He  would  do 
for  all  the  children  in  our  schools  just  what  every  intelligent  parent 
does  for  the  early  education  of  his  own  children.  Does  not  the  intel- 
ligent parent  talk  to  his  children  on  the  subjects  of  zoology,  and 
botany,  and  chemistry,  and  geology,  and  astronomy,  etc.,  and  interest 
them  exceedingly  in  these  subjects? — not  under  these  names,  it  is 
true,  but  under  the  familiar  and  every-day  names  of  the  animals  that 
the  children  see,  the  plants  -dudfioxvers  which  they  gather,  the  burji- 
ing  of  a  candle,  the  pebbles  found  by  the  wayside,  and  the  stars  that 
light  up  the  evening  sky  !  •  Are   not   these   fit  subjects  for  kindling 
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their  enthusiasm,  and  awakening  their  emotions  ?  And  such  are  the 
common,  every-day  subjects  that  Mr.  Willson  introduces  into  his 
Readers,  but  which  Mr.  Faville  thinks  should  be  excluded,  as  being 
beyond  the  capacities  of  the  children  in  our  schools !  As  Mr.  Will- 
son  has  popularized  these  subjects  by  his  interesting  descriptions,  by 
the  anecdotes  and  incidents  which  he  has  interwoven  with  them,  by 
the  gems  of  selected  poetry  and  prose  with  which  he  has  adorned 
them,  and  by  the  beautiful  wood-cuts  with  which  he  has  illustrated 
them,  he  has  not  only  adapted  all  this  vast  amount  of  material  to  the 
capacities  of  the  children,  but  he  has  also  made  it  intensely  interest- 
ing to  them,  as  we  know  from  abundant  experience.  Moreover,  this 
plan,  most  ably  executed,  secures,  by  the  additional  aid  of  the  'mis- 
cellaneous' selections,  all  possible  variety  that  can  be  found  in  any 
reading-books. 

And  here  the  important  educational  question  arises,  Can  any 
knowledge  of  the  many  important  subjects  which  Mr.  Willson  intro- 
duces in  his  Reading-Books  be  brought  home  to  all  the  children  in 
our  schools  in  any  other  way  ?  Certainly  not.  And  we  must  continue 
to  exclude  these  subjects  from  common-school  education,  as  Mr.  Faville 
advises,  or  we  must  introduce  them  in  just  the  way  which  Mr.  Will- 
son  proposes.  Here  we  present  the  vastly  important  educational  prin- 
ciple which  our  teachers  are  to  discuss.  We  have  Mr.  Faville's  policy 
on  the  one  hand.  It  is  opposed  to  progress  —  and  opposed,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of  education.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Willson,  and  the  host  who  advocate  the  principles  contained 
in  his  books,  propose  to  enlarge  the  means  of  popular  education  in  an 
indefinite  degree;  to  bring  the  elements  of  the  most  important  of  all 
human  knowledge  easily  within  reach  of  the  masses :  in  fine,  to  lay 
the  foundations,  broad  and  deep,  for  a  higher  degree  of  education 
among  the  people  than  has  ever  before  been  known. 

But  we  must  notice  a  wrong  principle  in  mental  philosophy,  brought 
up  in  Mr.  Faville's  article.  We  are  surprised  at  the  position  taken  by 
him  as  an  educator,  that  '  while  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  correctly 
pronouncing  words,  and  giving  proper  expression  to  sentences,  the  in- 
tellect can  not  be  taxed  to  comprehend  scientific  truth  ' ;  for  he  says 
"  the  mind  can  be  intently  fixed  on  but  one  thing  at  a  time."  On 
these  supposed  principles  he  bases  an  argument  against  AVillsou's 
Readers.  Now,  '  scientific  truth '  means,  simply,  the  truth  or  facts 
about  any  subject  in  nature.  Suppose  the  reading-lesson  be  a  poem 
about  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  or  a  waterfall.  Every  fact  that  can  be 
culled  from  the  poem  is  a  '  scientific  truth'.  Should  the  pupil,  for- 
sooth, be  required  to  read  the  lesson   regardless  of  the  truths  it  ex- 
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sooth,  be  required  to  read  the  lesson  regardless  of  the  truths  it  ex- 
presses—  regardless  of  ^Ae  meaning  —  on  Mr.  Faville's  principle  that 
<  the  mind  can  be  intently  fixed  on  but  one  thing  at  a  time'?  In 
his  reading-exercises  must  the  child  think  of  nothing  but  the  'correct 
pronunciation  of  the  words',  and  the  '  proper  expression  '  ?  What  is 
meant  by  '  expression  '  but  expression  of  the  meaning  ?  And  how 
can  the  child  correctly  express  the  meaning,  except  by  mere  parrot- 
like imitation,  on  Mr.  Faville's  principle  of  giving  his  lohole  atten- 
tion to  '  elocutionary  expression  '  alone  ?  The  assumed  position  is  an 
absurdity.  The  true  principle  is  —  let  the  pupil  first  understand  what 
the  lesson  means  —  whether  it  be  moral,  literary,  or  scientific  truths: 
then,  only,  will  he  be  able  to  give  the  sentences  their  proper  rhetorical 
expression.  And  it  happens  that  scientific  truths  —  that  is,  facts  and 
incidents  about  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  flowers,  etc. —  the  com- 
mon things  of  e very-day  life  —  are  what  children  most  readily  under- 
stand, and  what  they  are  most  interested  in,  in  their  early  reading- 
lessons. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  Mr.  Faville's  article  which  we 
intended  to  notice,  but  we  have  occupied  suflScient  space  already. 
We  commend  to  teachers  a  thorough  examination  of  Willson's  Read- 
ers, with  special  reference  to  their  bearings  upon  the  great  and  noble 
cause  of  Popular  Education. 

Galesburo,  Sept.  15, 1864.  EXAMINER. 


THE      GEOGRAPHIES      AT      WAR. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

Familiar  Quotation. 

Having  occasion  not  long  since  to  look  for  the  pronunciation  of  a 
name  in  two  different  geographies,  we  found  their  decisions  at  vari- 
ance. Curious  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  an  exceptional  case, 
with  four  popular  text-books  by  our  side,  we  entered  upon  a  comparison 
of  their  respective  vocabularies.  For  the  edification  of  the  brother- 
hood, a  few  of  the  commonest  names  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  Altai  mountains  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Camp  and 
Warren ;  on  the  last  by  Mitchell  and  Monteith.  Warren,  indeed, 
does  give  Al-ta'-i  as  a  second  form. 

That  pigmy  state  in  South  America  is  called  Oo-roo-gwi  by  Warren, 
Mitchell  and  Monteith ;  Oo-roo-gwa  by  Camp. 
49 
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Those  stupendous  hills  of  northern  Hindoostan  are  styled  Him-a- 
li'-a  by  three  authors  ;  by  Mitchell,  Him-aul'-i-ah. 

Warren  says  zeel  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  empire  on  the  Ama- 
zon ',  the  other  three,  zil. 

Bo-nus-a-riz  declare  Monteith  and  Warren ;  Camp,  Bo-no-a-riz ; 
Mitchell,  Buay-nos-i-res. 

The  stronghold  that  defied  England  and  France  so  long  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mitchell,  Se-bas-to'-pol.  The  empire  of  which  it  is  the  southern 
key  Camp  calls  K,oo-she-a ;  Mitchell,  Rush-e-a. 

Of  the  boundary  range  between  France  and  Spain  three  of  our  au- 
thors place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  but  Warren  on  the  last. 

Brazil's  famous  cofi"ee  city  is  given  by  Camp  and  Warren  as  E-i-o- 
ja-ne-ro;  by  Mitchell  as  Ree-o-jan-ay-ro. 

These  examples  are  sufl&cient  to  show  the  diversity  that  prevails. 
Our  geographers,  doubtless,  get  their  information  from  various 
travelers,  and  the  different  pronunciations  may  be  more  or  less  used. 
Still,  a  uniformity  is  desirable.     What  shall  be  the  standard  ? 

Dixon,  September.  W.  W.  D. 


KATIE    LEE    AND    WILLIE    GRAY, 


Two  brown  heads,  with  tossing  curls, 
Red  lips  shutting  over  pearls, 
Bare  feet,  white  and  wet  with  dew, 
Two  eyes  black,  and  two  eyes  blue. 
Little  boy  and  girl  were  they, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  were  standing  where  a  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Flashed  its  silver,  and  thick  ranks. 
Of  willows  lined  its  banks. 
Half  in  sport,  and  half  in  play, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray. 

They  had  cheeks  like  roses  red. 

He  was  taller  most  a  head  ; 

She,  with  arms  like  wreaths  of  snow, 

Swung  a  baskpt  to  and  fro. 

As  she  loitered  half  in  play, 

Chattering  to  Willie  Gray. 

"  Pretty  Katie,"  Willie  said. 
And  there  came  a  flush  of  red 
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Through  the  brownness  of  his  cheek, 
"  Boy?  are  strong  and  girls  are  weak, 
And  I  '11  carry,  so  I  will, 
Katie's  basket  up  the  hill." 

Katie  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  You  shall  only  carry  half." 
And  then  tossing  back  her  curls, 
"  Boys  are  weak  as  well  as  girls." 
Do  you  think  that  Katie  guessed 
Half  the  wisdom  she  expressed  ? 

Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall. 
Hearts  do  n't  change  much,  after  all, 
And  when,  long  years  from  that  day, 
Katie  Lee  and  Willie  Gray 
Stood  again  beside  the  brook, 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 

Is  it  strange  that  Willie  said, 

While  again  a  dash  of  red 

Crossed  the  brownness  of  his  cheek  — 

"  Boys  are  strong,  and  girls  are  weak, 

Life  is  but  a  slippery  steep 

Hung  with  shadows  dark  and  deep. 

'*  Will  you  trust  me,  Katie, 
Walk  beside  me  without  fear  ? 
May  I  carry,  if  I  will, 
All  your  burdens  up  the  hill  ?  " 
And  she  answered  with  a  laugh, 
"  No,  but  you  may  carry  half" 

Close  beside  the  little  brook. 
Bending  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Washing  with  its  silver  hands 
Late  and  early  at  the  sands, 
Stands  a  cottage,  where  to-day 
Katie  lives  with  Willie  Gray. 

In  the  porch  she  sits,  and  lo. 

Swings  a  basket  to  and  fro. 

Vastly  different  from  the  one 

That  she  swung  in  years  agone  — 

This  is  long,  and  deep,  and  wide. 

And  has  —  rockers  at  the  side.  Makoaket  Verne. 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE,  OF  CHICAGO.    (P.O.  BOX  3930.) 


The  '  Will'  Problem. —  "A  man  at  his  death,  having  a  daugh- 
ter in  France,  and  a  son  in  Russia,  willed,  if  his  daughter  returned 
and  not  the  son,  that  the  widow  should  have  four-fifths  of  the  estate; 
and  if  the  son  returned  and  not  the  daughter,  that  the  widow  should 
receive  one-fifth  of  the  estate.  Both  returned,  by  which  the  widow 
lost,  in  equity,  $5760  more  than  if  only  the  daughter  had  returned. 
Required,  the  whole  estate  and  the  share  of  each." 

Illinois  Teacher,  August,  1863. 

Remark. —  Some  modification  of  this  celebrated  question  may  be 
found  in  many  different  arithmetics ;  but  the  oldest  book  in  which  I 
have  been  able  to  find  it  is  Robert  Recorde's  Arithmetic,  printed  in 
London,  A.D.  1614.  The  first  edition  was  printed  a.d.  1540.  Rec- 
orde  speaks  of  this  question  as  coming  from  'elder  writers';  and  in 
his  book,  pp.  345  and  346,  it  occurs  under  the  'Rule  of  Fellowship'. 
Prof.  George  Peacock,  in  his  History  of  Arithmetic,  published  as  one 
of  the  treatises  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  says  it  occurs  in 
the  Arithmetic  of  Paccioli,  better  known  as  Fra  Lucas  de  Burgo,  an 
Italian  monk  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Peacock  speaks  as  though  he  thought  Paccioli  the  first  who  published 
the  question.  Paccioli's  great  work,  entitled  '  Summa  de  Arithmet- 
ica',  etc.,  was  published  a.d.  1494,  and  is  the  ^v&t printed  treatise  on 
Arithmetic.  He  is  little  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries,  though  he 
is  the  oldest  writer  on  Algebra  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

First  Solution. —  The  ratio  of  the  son's  share  to  that  of  the  widow, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  will,  is  as  |  to  4,  or  as  4  to  1 ;  and  the  ratio 
of  the  widow's  to  that  of  the  daughter  is  as  |  to  1,  or  as  4  to  1 ;  .-.  the 
son's  share  is  to  the  widow's  as  the  widow's  is  to  the  daughter's,  mak- 
ing the  widow's  share  a  geometrical  mean  between  the  shares  of  her 
children.  Three  numbers  having  the  above  relation  may  be  found  as 
follows :  Let  the  product  of  the  terms  of  the  ratio  i  represent  the 
proportional  share  of  the  widow,=4  ;  divide  this  number  (4)  by  i,= 
16,  =  the  son's  proportional  share;  multiply  the  same  numbor  (4)  by 
J,=l,=the  proportional  share  of  the  daughter.  Hence  the  respective 
shares  of  son,  widow,  and  daughter,  are  as  the  numbers  16,  4,  and  1, 
and  their  respective  shares  of  the  estate  would  be  if,  4j,  and  ^j. 
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If  the  son  had  not  returned,  the  widow  would  have  had  |  of  21 
parts,=lG| ;  but  by  his  return  she  lost  16| — 2\>  =  12|  of  the  estate, 
which,  by  the  will,=S5760  :  .-.  1  part=S-450.  Therefore  (the  whole 
estate)  son's,  widow's  and  daughter's  shares  are  89450,  87200,  81800, 
8450,  respectively. 

Second  Solution. —  The  question  is  purely  one  of  law,  and  it  would 
be  decided  by  a  chancery  court  according  to  the  supposed  wish  of 
the  testator.  Many  different  decisions  might  be  given,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say  that  one  decision  was  absolutely  more  equitable 
than  another.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  testa- 
tor wished^the  widow  should  receive  any  more  if  both  children  re- 
turned than  she  would  if  the  son  alone  had  returned.  Her  share 
should  not,  therefore,  exceed  i  of  the  estate.  The  testator  appears 
to  have  designed  to  give  the  son  4  times  as  much  as  the  daughter.  If 
the  widow  lost  nothing  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  both  children, 
the  son  would  receive  |  of  |,  or  i|  of  the  estate,  and  the 
daughter  would  receive  1  of  |,  or  ^^  of  the  estate.  It  is  evi- 
dent there  must  be  a  loss  borne  by  some,  or  all,  of  the  legatees ;  and  as 
no  reason  can  be  shown  for  exempting  either  from  the  loss,  it  should 
be  apportioned  to  all  pro  rata.  The  will  provides  no  minimum  share 
to  either  legatee,  except  the  widow ;  but  it  virtually  makes  that  share 
(i)  the  greatest  share  she  could  equitably  receive  under  any  circum- 
stances, by  saying  that  she  should  receive  no  more  than  i  if  the  son 
returned.  The  maximum  share  that  the  son  could  fairly  have  received 
is  i,  and  the  maximum  share  of  the  daughter  is  4.  Under  this 
view  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  estate  could  be  equitably  apportioned 
by  giving  the  widow  1  share,  the  son  4  shares,  and  the  daughter  1 
share.  (The  fact  that  the  testator  fixed  the  widow's  share  if  the  son 
returned  at  the  same  value  that  he  fixed  the  daughter's  .share  if  she 
returned  is  another  reason  for  the  equity  of  this  division.)  The 
widow's  loss  would  then  be  i  less  1,  equal  |^  of  the  estate,  and 
the  whole  estate  would  be  f  ^  of  85760,  equal  to  89094i|.  Widow's 
share,  \  of  8909414,  equals  81515j| ;  son's  share,  |  of  89094i|, 
equals  86063/^ ;    daughter's  share,  I  of  89094ii,  equals  81515if . 

Third  Solution. —  The  return  of  both  son  and  daughter  rendered 
the  will  inoperative,  and  the  widow  takes  her  thirds  by  equity,  whereby 
her  highest  expectation  is  damaged  to  the  extent  of  85760.     Then  if 

X  4:X 

X  be  the  estate,  there  is  given  the  equation  -rr=-^ — 5760;    whence 
x=  12342f,  the  estate,  and  -o-=4114|,   the  widow's  share,  leaving 
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2x 

-o-  =  8228|  to  be  divided  between  the  son  and  daughter.  Now, 
although  it  were  impossible  to  comply  strictly  with  the  testator's 
intention,  yet  the  spirit  of  that  intention,  which  consists  in  will- 
ing that  his  son  should  inherit  four  times  as  much  as  his  daughter, 
can  be  carried  out  by  dividing  the  preceding  remainder  between  the 

former  and  latter  in  the  proportion  of   4:1.      Then,  YF-,=1645f, 

^x 
is  the  daughter's  share,-Y?~,=:6582^,  is  the  son's  share. 

Fourth  Solution. — It  appears  pretty  evident  that  the  deceased  de- 
signed to  give  the  son  4  times  as  much  as  the  daughter.  If  only  one 
of  the  children  had  returned,  the  widow  would  have  had  either  |  or 
4  of  the  estate ;  but  as  both  returned,  it  has  been  contended  by  one 
gentleman  that  the  widow's  share  should  be  a  geometrical  mean  be- 
tween I  and  i,  =|.  Hence,  the  son  would  have  |  of  the  estate,  the 
widow  f ,  and  the  daughter  A.  Then  by  the  process  detailed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  first  solution,  (the  whole  estate)  son's,  widow's  and 
daughter's ^shares  are  $1120,  6400,  3200, 1600,  respectively. 

Note. — Eminent  mathematicians  say  this  is  not  a  fair  problem  for  a 
class  in  mathematics;  that  it  can  not  be  solved,  mathematically,  with 
any  certainty  or  satisfaction;  that  the  will  would  be  void,  and  so  the 
proportion  held  by  the  widow,  both  in  law  and  equity,  would  depend 
upon  the  statute  laws  of  inheritance  and  the  kind  of  property  in  the 
estate.  Others  think  it  no  model  for  will-making,  but  believe  it  is  a 
fair  arithmetical  question,  and  the  'time-honored  method  of  solution' 
correct. 

The  details  of  the  first  solution  differ  from  any  I  have  seen  in  the 
books,  but  the  results  are  the  same  as  found  by  the  Hime-honored 
solution'. 

The  second  solution  is  due  to  Pliny  Earl  Chase,  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  arithmetics;  and  some  mathematicians  think  it  a 
more  equitable  solution  than  the  first. 

The  third  is  by  an  eminent  mathematician,  and  is  a  pretty  sensible 
view  of  the  concern. 

The  fourth  solution  has  the  merit  of  giving  the  widow  more  of  the 
estate  than  she  would  have  had  if  only  the  son  had  returned,  and  is 
considered  the  most  objectionable  solution  of  the  four. 

J.  MATTESON. 
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[On  account  of  the  omission  of  the  diagram  from  the  manuscript  originally 
sent  to  the  publisher,  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  to  the 
critical  reader,  we  again  insert  the  subjoined  solution,  published  in  our  Sep- 
tember number.] 

Solution. — 96.  The  maximum  circle  that  can 
be  inscribed  in  the  elliptical  quadrant  ABC  will 
evidently  be  tangent  to  the  semiaxes  AB  and  AC. 
This  being  premised,  let  0  represent  the  centre 
of  the  required  circle,  and  P  the  point  of  contact 
common  to  the  ellipse  and  the  circle;  then  PE  will 
be  normal  to  the  ellipse,  and  AO  will  bisect  the 
right  angle  A.     By  taking  A  as  the  origin  of  a  system  of  rectangular 
coordinates,  and  putting  AB^25  =  a,  AC  =  20  =  5,  and  AF  =  FO 
=OD=:DA=r,  we  have  for  the  equations  of  the  ellipse  and  circle 
aY-\-b'x'=a'b\..[ll  (a;— r)'+(?/— r)'=r*...[2].     From  Equation 

t^^'  ix^~lFy''  ^^°"^  Equation  [2],  ^=.— ^— ^j  and,  since  the  el- 
lipse and  the  circle  have  a  common  tangent  at  P,  these  values  of  -y^, 
each  of  which  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  that  a  tangent- line  at  P 

^Oi'      00 V 

makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  are  equal :  this  condition  gives    ..  

^  °        ay     y — r 

...[3].     Since  x  and  y,  in  Equations  [1],  [2]  and  [3],  are  coordinates 

of  the  point  P,  these  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  x,  y,  and  r. 

From  [2]  we  obtain  r=x-\-y±y2xy-  •  -[4] ;  from  [3],  r=xy(~':^^  \ 

\a  y    0  x) 

...[5].  By  equating  the  values  of?*  given  by  [4]  and  [5],  and  put- 
ting ny  for  x  in  the  resulting  equation,  we  obtain,  after  a  few  ob- 
vious reductions,  n^— 2n^-|-2^  n*^ — 2TrW+rr=0...[6].       Equation 

[6]  has  only  two  real  roots,  viz.,  7i  =  . 755201803476,  and  n^= 
1.425008298697.  The  first  of  these  values  of  n  being  employed,  we 
find,  by  combining  [1]  and  [5],  r=9. 007690917112  for  the  radius  of 
the  inscribed  circle;  the  second  value  of  n  being  employed,  we  find, 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  radius  of  the  circle  tangent  to  the  elliptical 
quadrant  externally  and  touching  AB  and  AC  produced. 

Penfidd,  Mrniroe  Co.,  N.  T.  ASHER  B.   EVANS. 
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Hazing  at  Harvard. — We  had  last  year  a  long  account  of  the  action  taken  to 
prevent  the  continuation  of  the  disgraceful  practice  of  hazing  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, for  which  the  institution  has  become  notorious.  The  great  stir  then  made 
about  it  seems  to  have  ended  in  wind,  for  the  practice  has  been  continued  this 
year  to  an  extent  never  equaled,  and  the  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  college  either  countenance  the  practice  or  are  unable  to  suppress 
it.  Unless  it  is  put  a  stop  to  no  respectable  parent  will  be  willing  to  have  his 
son  enter  the  institution.  To  such  an  extent  has  the  matter  been  carried  this 
year  that  the  aid  of  the  legislature  will  be  invoked  at  its  next  session  to  sup- 
press it. 

The  following,  from  a  late  number  of  the  Springfield  Bepublicau,  will  better  in- 
form our  readers  what  is  being  done  by  those  who  call  themselves  gentlemen : 

"  Let  it  be  understood  that  at  Harvard  a  freshman,  no  matter  from  how  refined 
a  circle  he  may  come,  is  considered  fair  game  for  abuse,  and  this  abuse,  in  the  va- 
rious forms  which  brutality  can  suggest,  is  called  '  hazing '. 

"The  room  of  a  freshman  was  entered,  and,  after  he  had  been  insulted  and  his 
person  outraged  in  various  ways,  his  hair  was  filled  with  kerosene  oil  and  other 
filth.  Another  freshman  was  taken  from  his  room,  carried  by  force  to  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  where  he  was  drenched  with  filthy  water  from  syringes,  and  then 
pushed  adrift  in  a  boat  on  Charles  river !  These  syringes  are  now  preserved  in 
tlie  rooms  of  their  owners  as  ornaments  !  One  of  the  coldest  nights  last  winter, 
a  young  man  was  taken  from  his  bed,  and  dragged  to,  and  thrown  into.  Fresh 
Pond,  and  confined  in  the  boat-house  all  night  in  his  wet  clothes.  He  was  sick  for 
six  months.  Two  freshmen  were  taken  from  their  bed  one  winter  night  and  tied 
to  a  fence,  from  which  they  were  released  half-frozen  the  next  morning.  Now 
let  it  be  remembered,  as  we  proceed,  that  many  of  the  outrages  which  are  perpe- 
trated are  not  fit  to  be  described  in  public  print,  and  these  indecent  outrages  are 
most  common  of  all.  One  form  of  torture  is  for  a  dozen  sophomores  to  take  a 
single  freshman,  hold  him,  spit  in  his  face,  wring  his  nose,  then  gag  him,  and 
force  tobacco-smoke  through  his  nostrils,  to  induce  strangulation.  Last  week  a 
freshman's  room  was  broken  open.  He  happened  to  be  absent;  so  they  scattered 
his  books  and  papers  about,  damaged  his  furniture,  and  retired.  Another  roon 
was  entered  and  similar  injury  done,  the  burglars  leaving  a  note  which  character- 
ized the  occupant  of  the  room  as  a  'd — d  freshman',  and  threatening  'by  G — d 
to  '  come  again '.  Early  this  month  a  brutal  assault  was  made  by  twenty  sopho 
mores  upon  a  few  freshmen  in  one  of  the  college-buildings,  resulting  in  a  figh 
directly  under  the  room  of  one  of  the  tutors." 

These  are  '  specimen  bricks',  and  we  should  like  to  know  what  decent  peoph 
think  of  them. 
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Among  the  Frkkdmkn.— Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Tkacher's  Experience. — 
The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  teacher  among  the  freedmen  to  Rev.  J.  K. 
Shipherd,  of  the  Freedmcii's  Aid  Commission  : 

Reighlet  Plantation,  Goodrich's  Landing,  July  7, 1864. 

Dear  Mr.  Shipherb:  I  have  the  nicest  school  you  ever  saw  —  no  exceptions! 

When  I  came,  four  weeks  ago,  I  went  thiough  the  negro-quarters  and  picked 
up  twenty-two  of  the  dirtiest  children  you  never  saw.  Their  hea(h  were  active, 
whatever  was  true  of  tlieir  brains — frightfully  active :  while  faces,  hands  and 
clothes  were  positively  awful.  One  little  girl  had  learned  the  letters  in  Vicks- 
burg;  the  rest  were  proficient  in  dirt  simply  —  innocent  even  of  the  germinal 
idea  of  letters.  The  first  day  I  taught  a  few  A  B  Cs,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  advantages  of  cleanliness,  illustrating  the  discourse  with  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation upon  the  person  of  a  living  subject.  Whether  the  discourse  was  ef- 
fectual you  may  judge,  when  I  say  that  never  since  the  second  day  have  I  been 
obliged  to  send  a  child  away  to  be  washed.  They  are  present  punctually  at  the 
opening  of  every  session,  with  clean,  shining  hands  and  faces ;  and  seven  of  them 
can  read  nicely  in  easy  words,  beginning  with  A  but  four  weeks  ago.  Could  white 
children  do  better? 

In  the  morning,  while  I  read  the  chapter,  every  arm  is  folded ;  and  then  every 
little  head  is  bowed  while  I  seek,  at  the  throne  of  our  common  Father,  wisdom 
and  grace  for  us  all.  You  should  hear  them  sing  —  for  they  sing  like  larks,  and 
already  know  by  heart  nine  little  melodies. 

So  I  am  happy,  you  may  safely  believe ;  very,  very  happy,  in  my  little  lonely 
school,  partly  because  the  little  folks  love  me  so  heartily  and  demonstratively.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  order,  a  single  look  brings  peace  ;  and  when  school  is  dismissed, 
at  noon  and  night  alike,  not  one  of  them  will  leave  until  I  have  acknowledged 
their  'good-bye,  Miss  Mary',  and  have  at  least  shaken  hands  with  some  of 
them. 

One  little  girl,  eleven  years  old,  is  just  as  white  as  I  am,  with  hazel  eyes  and 
flaxen  hair. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  profoundly  interested  in  so  many  details  about  a  negro 
school  in  Louisiana ;  but  as  I  do  n't  happen  to  be  interested  in  any  thing  else, 
and  '  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ',  I  shall  not  apologize. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  are  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Savage  Plantation, 
about  two  miles  from  here.  Mrs.  L.  and  I  spent  '  the  Fourth '  with  them  in  a 
pleasant  quiet  way. 

One  of  the  neighboring  plantations  is  cultivated  by  a  thoroughly  secesh  lessee, 
although  he  has,  of  course,  taken  the  oath  stiffly.  His  family  frequently  express 
the  amiable  desire  to  '  ketch  that  little  nigger-teacher,  and  mash  every  bone  in 
her  body'.  Nice  neighbors,  do  n't  you  think  ?  Their  son  is  a  regular  soldier  in 
the  rebel  army,  and  we  have  authentic  information  that  he  visited  them  a  fort- 
night ago.     It  is  notorious  that  they  are  visited  by  a  well-known  rebel  colonel. 

Mary  C.  Fitch. 

Crosby  &  Nichols  as  a  book-publishing  house  is  now  altogether  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  new  firm  is  Crosby  &  Ainsworth.  May  it  have  the  success  it  de- 
serves.    It  will  need  no  more. 

Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  having  been  obliged  to  resign  his  commission  in  the  army, 
will  hereafter  be  addressed  at  his  old  home,  Warren,  Mass. 

Wood's  Chicago  Museum. — We  know  we  are  doing  a  service  to  our  friends 
among  the  teachers  by  calling  their  attention  to  Col.  Wood's  Chicago  Museum. 
In  the  great  Museum  are  two  hundred  thousand  specimens,  embracing  nearly  every 
division  of  natural  history,  and  aftbrding  to  any  teacher  who  will  spend  half  a  day 
there  a  fund  of  information  on  practical  subjects  which  will  give  life  to  a  series 
of  conversational  lessons  for  the  entire  winter.  Besides  these,  he  may,  if  he 
chooses  to  visit  the  lecture-room,  witness  the  presentation  in  a  manner  which  can 
50 
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not  offend  the  most  fastidious  of  the  best  standard  dramas.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  popularity  of  this  place  of  amusement,  we  instance  the  presentation  for  eight 
weeks  to  crowded  audiences  of  the  great  moral  drama  entitled  '  Ticket-of-Leave 
Man'. 

Married. — At  Atlanta,  July  26,  by  Kev.  Oliver  S.  Mnnsell,  D.D.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  David  Kern,  Prof  Hartey  C.  DeMotte,  A.M.,  of 
the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Kern,  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
Model  School  at  the  University,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Editor's  pupils.  May 
the  bride  make  as  good  a  wife  as  she  was  an  obedient  daughter  and  earnest  pupil. 

In  Connecticut,  during  the  Summer  vacation,  James  J.  Noble,  Principal  of  the 
Haven  School,  Chicago,  and  Miss  Mattie  E.  Fairman,  Head  Assistant  in  the  same 
school. 

Establishing  an  Unpopular  Orthography. — The  Springfield  Eepublicmt,  usual- 
ly good  authority  in  matters  of  orthography,  lately  contained  an  editorial  of 
seven  score  lines  called  '  Life  According  to  Program  ',  in  which  the  word  '  pro- 
gram' occurs  seventeen  times.  Worcester  gives  this  spelling,  but  states  it  is 
not  in  common  use,  and  defines  it  under  the  common  form.  Webster  docs  not 
mention  it  even.  The  Messrs.  Merriam  would  better  look  after  the  JRejMbHcan''s 
orthography. 

[Some  editions  of  Webster's  Royal-Octavo  Dictionary  give  the  above  as  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  word  programme. —  Publisher  of  Teacher.] 

Sensible. — The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Dubuque  have  increased  the 
salaries  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  grammar  departments  of  their  schools  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  salaries  of  the  Principals  have  been 
increased  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  year.  This  is  right. 
A  gentleman  who  possesses  the  qualifications  required  for  a  ^foorf  teacher  can  earn 
$100  per  month  in  other  employments,  and  consequently  will  not  teach  school  at 
|50  or  $60  per  month.  Low  salaries  have  driven  many  of  the  best  teachers  of 
the  country  to  other  pursuits.  Until  teachers  are  better  paid  it  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect better  schools.  Galena  Gazette. 

Street  Education. —  Where  are  the  educators  of  the  newsboys?  While  re- 
turning from  church  at  high  noon,  I  was  accosted  by  a  small  boy  no  higher  than 
a  yard-stick  stuck  in  the  ground,  who  asked  me  for  a  match.  "  What  for?  "  "  I 
wish  to  smoke,"  said  he,  showing  a  stump  of  a  cigar,  two  inches  long,  which  he 
had  picked  up  in  the  street.  "  How  old  are  you  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Five  years,"  he 
replied.  ' "  You  are  too  young  to  smoke.  It  will  make  you  sick."  Up  spoke  a 
little  boy  with  him,  perhaps  a  year  older,  "  I  smoked  yesterday,  and  it  did  not  make 
me  sick."  As  I  passed  on,  a  middle-aged  man  of  benevolent  aspect,  who  followed 
me,  supplied  his  want,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  the  small  boy  he  was  lighting  his 
match  and  proceeding  to  take  his  first  lesson  in  smoking  tobacco.  Probably  he 
had  outgrown  sweet  fern  and  grape-vines. 

Springfield  Republican's  Boston  Correspondent. 

Maine. —  Commencement  week  at  Waterville  College  began  Sunday  evening, 
August  7th,  with  a  sermon  before  the  Boardman  Missionary  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Shaller,  D.D.,  of  Portland.  The  Junior  Exhibition  occured  Monday  even- 
ing, and  Tuesday  was  Class-Day,  though  the  poet  was  sick  and  the  orator  could  n't 
be  there.  Of  39,  the  whole  number  who  have  been  in  the  class,  21  have  entered 
the  army  and  2  the  navy,  3  have  died  and  others  have  left,  so  that  only  eight 
graduated,  3  of  whom  will  study  law,  3  theology,  and  2  medicine.  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. Rev.  A.  H.  Granger,  of  Providence,  R.I.,  and  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1839,  delivered  an  oration  before  the  Alumni  of  the  college  on  '  Scholarship  and 
Success';  and  Tuesday  evening,  E.  P.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  lectured  before  the 
literary  societies.     Wednesday  was  Commencement  proper. 

The  graduating  class  at  Bowdoin  College  this  year  numbered  28,  and  the  com- 
mencement exercises  were  of  much  more  than  ordinary  interest.      Professor  H. 
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H.  Boody,  formerly  of  the  college,  now  of  New  York,  has  made*  the  princely  do- 
nation of  ft50,<iOO  to  the  college,  on  the  condition  that  the  institution  shall  be  as 
really  orthodox  Congregational  in  its  teaching  and  management  as  Yale,  Amherst, 
or  Dartmouth. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  of  the  senior  class  just  graduated :  Whole 
number,  4-3  ;  oldest  man,  29  ;  youngest,  19  ;  average  age  at  graduation,  23  ;  pro- 
spective lawyers,  14 ;  ministers,  4  ;  physicians,  2 ;  mineralogist,  1  ;  soldiers,  3 ; 
loafer,  1 ;  undecided,  5  ;  republicans,  21 ;  abolitionists,  2  ;  copperheads,  6  ;  or- 
thodo.x,  12;  Baptist,  5;  Unitarian,  4;  Episcopal,  2;  home  Baptist,  3;  Shaker, 
1  ;  Mormons,  2;  professors  of  religion,  7;  divinely  inspired,  1;  drink  whi.sky,  0; 
occasionally  take  it  for  medicinal  purposes,  15  ;  play  at  cards,  16  ;  anti-players, 
7;  .smoke  regularly,  15;  incessantly,  1. 

The  first  term  of  the  new  State  Normal  School  at  Farmington  began  August 
31,  with  81  pupils. 

New  Hampshikk. — Edward  R.  Ruggles,  of  the  class  of  1859  at  Dartmouth,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  modern  languages  at  that  college,  in  place  of  Prof. 
Packard,  who  is  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Greek.  Commencement  appoint- 
ments will  hereafter  be  made  on  the  principle  of  relative  merit,  and  the  com- 
mencement exercises  will  include  prize  speaking,  for  which  a  fund  of  $1000  has 
been  given  by  Le  Grand  Lockwood,  of  New- York.  There  is  to  be  a  Junior  Exhi- 
bition in  the  spring  term  and  a  joint  anniversary  of  the  two  chief  societies.  A 
reading-room  will  soon  be  established  and  by-and-by  a  gymnasium  will  be  built. 
Measures  are  proposed  for  giving  greater  prominence  and  interest  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  alumni. 

Vermont. —  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  by  subscription  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000  for  Middlebury  College. 

Massachcsetts. —  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  boarding  so  that  the  expense 
of  attending  the  State  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  during  the  term  which  will 
begin  September  21  and  continue  22  week.*,  will  be  increased  but  little  from  that 
of  former  terms.  The  state  appropriates  $1000  a  year  in  aid  of  students  who  find 
it  difficult  to  meet  even  the  small  expenses  of  the  school.  The  great  demand  for 
the  graduates  of  this  school  renders  it  desirable  that  its  numbers  should  be  kept 
full. 

The  new  high-school  building  at  Cambridge  was  dedicated  September  1,  Joseph 
White,  of  Williamstown,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Prof.  Brown, 
of  Harvard  College,  making  addresses.     The  building  cost  $61,000. 

The  Springfield  schools  reopened  August  31  with  a  small  attendance. 

Labor  is  so  scarce  and  wages  so  high  at  East-Boston  that  some  of  the  school- 
teachers find  themselves  without  any  pupils  at  all.  The  Boston  schools  are  thinly 
attended. 

The  college  term  at  Amherst  has  fairly  and  squarely  begun  again.  The  meni- 
bersjof  all  the  old  classes  are  back  again,  save  one  who  was  killed,  and  four  others 
who  have  enlisted  during  vacation.  The  number  admitted  to  college  is  52  — 
fully  as  many  as  were  expected,  and  the  same  number  as  last  year.  All  the  heavy 
work  on  the  college  chapel  is  now  done,  and  the  finishing  work  is  going  rapidly 
forward.     In  a  few  weeks  the  recitation-rooms  can  be  ready  for  use. 

The  new  high-school  house  at  Northampton,  for  which  the  town  is  indebted  in 
great  part  to  a  liberal  gift  by  J.  P.  Williston,  was  formally  dedicated  August  23. 
Addresses  were  made  by  L.  J.  Dudley,  chairman  of  the  building  committee  ;  H. 
H.  Chilson,  chairman  of  the  school  committee  ;  A.  B.  Manley,  principal  of  the 
high  school ;  Joseph  White,  of  Williamstown,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  who  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  occasion ;  Ariel  Parish, 
principal  of  the  Springfield  high  school ;  Oliver  Warner,  Secretary  of  State  ; 
J.  B.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  Normal  school ;  and  others. 

Rhode  Island. —  Brown  University  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary  Sep- 
tember 6th.     Ex-Gov.  Clifford,  of  New  Bedford,  presided  at  the  alumni  meeting. 
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and  President  Sears  delivered  a  historic  address  in  the  morning.  There  were 
several  distinguished  strangers  present,  among  them  Goldwiu  Smith,  professor  at 
Oxford  University,  England  ;  Lord  Stanley  ;  and  ex-Secretary  Chase.  Seventeen 
deaths  are  reported  among  the  alumni  of  the  college  during  the  last  coUegiat" 
year,  among  them  ex-Govs.  Marcus  Morton,  of  Massachusetts,  and  John  B.  Fran- 
cis, of  Rhode  Island.  At  the  commencement  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  Rev.  Robinson  P.  Dunn,  one  of  the  professors  at  Brown,  and  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Stevens,  missionary  at  Rangoun,  Burniah  ;  and  that  of  LL.D.  upon 
Goldwin  Smith,  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  University,  England.  Brown 
graduated  thirty-six  young  gentlemen.  At  the  alumni  meeting  Hon.  B.  F.  Thomas, 
of  Worcester,  delivered  a  poem,  and  Major  John  Hay,  President  Lincoln's  private 
secretary,  read  some  verses.  Among  the  speech-makers  were  Chief  Justice 
Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts ;  Gen.  Burnside  ;  ex-Secretary  Chase ;  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  of  Harper''s  Weekly  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Waylaud,  ex-president  of  the  college  ; 
and  ex-Gov.  Clifford,  of  New  Bedford. 

New-York. — The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  was  held 
at  Buffalo,  August  2  and  3.  Dr.  Cruikshank  presented  the  annual  report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Education.  The  schools  of  the  state  are  reported  to 
have  suffered  from  the  falling-off  of  attendance  prodiiced  by  the  demand  for 
juvenile  labor  caused  by  the  war ;  from  the  unprecedented  drain  upon  the  male 
teachers  from  the  same  cause ;  and  from  the  increased  spirit  of  parsimony  which 
has  made  a  demand  for  cheap  teachers  as  one  means  of  lessening  the  expenses  of 
living.  As  sources  of  congratulation  we  find  :  that  female  teachers  are  taking 
the  place  of  males ;  permanent  teachers  have  increased  1044  since  1859;  and 
much  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  County  Institutes.  The  Oswego  training- 
school  has  a  promising  class  of  thirty  members. 

Among  the  most  marked  of  public  measures  for  the  iiiiprovement  of  schools 
inaugurated  this  year  is  the  'University  Convocation'  and  the  passage  of  the  new 
school  law.  The  former  is  designed  to  advance  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  the  state  by  securing  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods 
of  instruction,  by  exerting  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people  and  legislature  per- 
sonally and  through  the  press,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  offer. 

The  report  also  recommends  more  attention  in  the  common  schools  to  the  his- 
tory and  constitution  of  our  Government,  and  an  effort  to  obtain  a  better  system 
of  classification  and  a  closer  graded  course  of  study. 

Mr.  Webster  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Public  Schools  of  Rochester,  and  their  Ex- 
aminations'.  Prof.  F.  S.  Jewell  read  a  paper  on  'The  System  and  Method  of 
Logical  Analysis  as  related  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language '.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gildersleeve  read  a  report  on  '  Military  Training  as  connected  with  our  Public 
Schools'.  After  giving  the  history  of  this  branch  of  instruction  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  fall  of  Sumter,  showing  where  the  North  has  been 
outwitted  by  the  South,  the  committee  present  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  thev 
deem  sufficient  for  the  existing  emergency.  Regular  systematic  marching  should 
be  tauglit  to  all ;  boys  over  eight  should  participate  in  the  simpler  evolutions, 
while  the  girls  practice  calisthenics.  A  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  made  as  essential  as  the  geography  of  New  York.  The 
state  should  have  four  military  training  schools  with  accommodations  for  two 
hundred  pupils  of  each  sex,  the  course  of  study  to  occupy  four  years  and  to  em- 
brace the  usual  college  course  with  the  addition  of  those  studies  pertaining  to 
military  science,  hygiene,  and  the  science  of  government.  The  male  students  to 
be  uniformed,  to  be  subject  to  regular  drill,  with  weekly  reviews  and  a  few  weeks 
of  camp  life  each  year.  Female  students  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  light  gym- 
nastics and  the  primary  military  evolutions.  Every  student  to  walk  or  march  at 
least  four  miles  every  day,  and  at  stated  seasons  to  make  a  pedestrian  trip  of  at 
least  fifty  miles.  From  each  graduating  class  two  students  to  be  admitted  to 
West  Point.  Also  from  the  graduates  all  field  and  staff  officers  for  the  state 
militia,' as  soon  as  practicable.  All  other  graduates  to  be  obliged  to  teach  three 
years  in  the  public  schools  in  return  for  their  tuition,  which  should  cost  nothing 
■but  their  board. 
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The  report  concludes  thus : 

"  Knowing  tliat  hasty  action  will  be  iudiscreet  and  may  result  in  great  injury,  and 
conscious  of  linviiig  iiidifforr-ntly  performed  the  task  imposed  upon  us,  we  leave 
the  subject  with  tlie  Association,  and  would  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  with  a  school-system  so  organized  that  each  teacher  shall  be  a  military  instructor, 
and  each  boy  a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  the  country  will  possess  a  guaranty  for  peace,  and  hold  a 
moral  power  in  its  defensive  and  retributive  skill,  which  will  be  stronger  than  innumerable  iron- 
clads, and  countless  fortifications  of  granite." 

After  a  spirited  debate,  the  report  was  ordered  printed  and  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  a  special  committee  to  report  at  the  next  session. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  addressed  the  Association  on  'The  Relations  of  Education  to 
Life'. 

Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  was  elected  President,  and  James  Cruik- 
shank,  of  Albany,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Michigan. —  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  though  no  longer  State  Superintendent,  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  this  state.  The  following, 
which  we  take  from  a  circular  lately  issued,  will  show  the  effort  which  he  is 
making  as  President  of  the  Kalamazoo  College: 

"  A  Teachers'  Institute,  or  Normal  Class,  will  be  held,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  Faculty  of  Kalamazoo  College,  at  Kalamazoo,  beginning  Monday, 
the  3d  day  of  October,  1864,  and  continuing  in  session  six  iveeks. 

"  The  aims  of  this  Institute  will  be  to  afford  teachers  a  preparation  for  an  intel- 
ligent and  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  school-room ;  and  to  furnish 
to  the  schools  of  this  section  of  the  state  a  body  of  well-drilled,  thorough  and  ef- 
ficient teachers. 

"  The  undersigned  seeks,  by  means  of  this  Institute,  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Public  Schools  by  providing  them  with  well-qualified  teachers, 
fully  trained  in  the  most  modern  and  best  methods  of  instruction.  He  would, 
therefore,  cordially  invite  the  cooperation  of  school-officers  in  securing  the  at- 
tendance of  those  who  are  to  take  charge  of  their  winter  schools. 

"  Those  desiring  to  secure  good  teachers  for  their  schools  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  send  in  their  applications  at  an  early  day,  stating  the  location,  number  of 
pupils,  wages,  etc.  These  applications  will  receive  the  closest  attention  to  fill 
them,  as  far  as  our  numbers  will  permit,  with  well-qualified  teachers.     Address 

"John  M.  Greoort,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.", 

PeiVNsylva.via. — Rather  than  increase  the  price  of  subscription,  the  School  Jour- 
nal has  reduced  its  size  from  thirty-two  to  twenty-four  pages. 

The  State  Association  was  held  at  Altoona  August  2,  3  and  4. 

The  session  opened  with  a  report  on  'Illustrated  Sci.ince  in  our  Schools',  by 
Mr.  McKee,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Haldeman,  Harlan, 
Allen,  Coburn,  and  others,  all  advocating  the  introduction  of  physical  science  to 
some  extent  into  our  schools,  but  differing  as  to  means  and  amount.  Certain  er- 
roneous text-books,  and  magazines,  and  the  object  system  of  Oswego,  got  some 
hard  raps.  As  a  whole,  the  participants  in  discussion  inclined  to  the  conservative 
side  of  the  subject.  One^cntleraan  made  a  teacher  of  object  lessons  a  cannon 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  facts  to  shoot  through  the  children.  Another  sighed 
for  the  good  old  times,  and  believed  the  only  way  to  bring  up  children  is  to  loliip 
them  into  doing  right  ami  being  good. 

Dr.  Gerhard  delivered  a  lecture  on  'The  Education  of  the  Moral  Nature'. 

Mr.  Ermentrout  read  a  report  on  'Stages  of  Mental  Growth',  the  same  being 
a  definition  of  the  soul,  and  a  description  of  the  f\icultics  through  which  it  acts. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  is  made  up  of  different  material  from  that  of  Illi- 
nois, if  the  members  did  n't  find  the  report  rather  dry. 

A  discussion  on  'The  number  of  Miscellaneous  Studies',  which  ran  off  from  the 
subject  and  turned  upon  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  reading  and  spelling  are 
generally  taught.  A  few  —  say  three  —  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  ex- 
pressing thenifselves  to  the  point. 
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Mr.  Brown  addressed  the  Association  on  'Reading',  and  gave  a  model  exercise. 

The  discussion  on  '  Object  Teaching  ',  being  resumed,  took  the  same  direction  as 
on  the  previous  occasion, — Messrs.  Wickersham,  Thompson  and  Haldeman  uniting 
in  favor  of  the  system,  but  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  by  the 
misuse  of  text-books  and  the  misapp-ehension  of  its  purpose  by  those  practicing  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Harvard,  being  called  out,  defined 
objects  as  '  text-books  written  by  Infinite  Wisdom ',  and  therefore  preferable  to 
those  produced  by  human  fingers. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hill  delivered  his  lecture  on  '  The  Necessity  of  a  True  Order  of 
Studies'. 

Mr.  George  F.  McFarland  read  a  report  on  '  The  means  of  inducing  pupils  to 
aim  at  a  high  standard  of  Intellectual  Culture '.  Rejecting  prizes,  medals,  and 
all  rewards  of  like  character,  the  teacher  himself  is  claimed  to  be  the  essential 
means,  working  through 'example  and  precept,  pointing  out  to  the  pupils,  among 
other  things,  the  pleasures  which  a  well-cultivated  intellect  affords,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  approval  of  parents  and  friends,  the  satisfaction  of  overcoming  diflB- 
culties,  and  patriotism. 

Fordyce  A.  Allen  was  elected  President,  and  Col.  G.  F.  McFarland  Secretary. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  lecture  by  Hon.  C.  R.  Coburn,  State  Superintendent. 

Ohio. —  The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  was  held  at  To- 
ledo, July  5,  6,  and  7,  the  President,  Charles  S.  Royce,  in  the  chair. 

A  lengthy  abstract  of  the  proceedings,  prepared  for  this  number  of  the  Teacher, 
is  unavoidably  deferred. 

Minnesota. —  William  F.  Phelps,  Editor  of  the  American  Educational  Monthly, 
—  a  journal  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  year  old,  yet  is  one  of  the  ablest  this 
country  supports  (?) — and  lately  Principal  of  the  New-Jersey  State  Normal 
School,  goes  to  Winona  to  take  charge  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  and  as  the 
Superintendency  will  soon  be  a  distinct  office,  Mr.  Phelps  will  probably  be  the  first 
State  Superintendent. 

Wisconsin. —  Col.  J.  G.  McMynn  succeeds  Mr.  Pickard  as  State  Superintendent. 
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The  State  Teachers'  Association. —  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Galesburg,  on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  days  of  December.  We  expect  next 
mouth  to  be  able  to  announce  a  partial  programme  and  give  some  notice  of  the 
railway  and  other  arrangements.  We  can  now  announce  that  among  the  lec- 
turers will  be  Prof.  John  S.  Hart,  Principal  of  New-Jersey  State  Normal  School. 

Naperville. —  Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond's  standing  as  a  teacher  is  established  by 
ten  years'  experience  in  the  same  position.  The  able  corps  of  teachers  who  aid 
him  are  all  united  in  purpose  and  zeal,  and  the  directors  may  congratulate  the 
friends  of  sound  mental  and  moral  improvement  upon  the  fact  that  the  best  ideas 
of  a  model  school  are  fully  realized  in  the  institution  over  which  they  preside. 

Iroquois  Cottntt. — The  Iroquois  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  adjourned 
annual  meeting  in  Loda,  August  29th,  30th  and  31st,  1864.  The  introductory 
lecture,  given  in  tlie  Oongregationalist  Church  by  the  President,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Palmer,  of  Middleport  —  subject,  'The  Importance  of  Teachers'  Institutes', —  was 
ably  ha;ndled.  The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  conducted  by  Commissioner 
Leal,  of  Urbana.  The  class  was  drilled  in  Reading,  Orthography,  Arithmetic, 
and  Geography,  much  practical  instruction  being  given  in  each  branch ;  and  the 
members  expressed  themselves  well  pleased. 
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The  Committee  on  Text-Books  recommended  the  use  of  Willson's  Readers, 
Camp's  Geographies,  and  Robinson's  Arithmetics.  They  wovild  not  urge  a  radi- 
cal change,  but  the  gradual  introduction  of  these  works,  so  that  the  change  may 
be  made  without  detriment  to  any.     On  motion,  the  following  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  we  have  been  informed  that  there  are  teachers  whose  education  is  very  limited,  and 
who  seem  to  feel  no  interest  in  our  Institute  and  seem   to  have  no  desire  to  improve  their 
scholarship ;   therefore, 
Sesolved.  That  we  urge  upon  our  School  Commissioner  that  ihe  grade  of  certificates  be  so 

raised  that  those  who  have  received  a  third  grade  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  certificate. 

There  was  a  respectable  number  of  teachers  present,  and  all  seemed  to  be  in- 
terested, and  felt  that  it  was  time  well  spent  and  an  opportunity  which  none 
should  willingly  lose. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  Rev.  C.  H.  Palmer;  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Geo.  W.  Gray  ;  Recording  Secretary,  0.  V.  Baker;  Treasurer, 
N.  M.  Bancroft. 

The  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  Watseka  the  last  week  in  December,  1864. 

O.  V.  BAKER,  Secretary. 

Chicago. —  The  public  schools  reopened,  Sept.  5,  the  new  Superintendent,  Hon. 
J.  L.  Pickard,  entering  on  his  duties.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
September  17.  Mr.  George  C.  Clark's  resignation  as  teacher  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, and  Carol  Gaytes  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  first  monthly  Institute  was  held  September  17.  The  time  was  occupied  by 
suggestions  from  the  new  Superintendent,  th'>  election  of  committees  for  the 
current  year,  and  by  an  address  from  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Oxford  University, 
England. 

XoBMAL  University. —  A  son  of  Mr.  James  Rood  and  a  daughter  of  Captain 
Beebe,  of  this  city,  have  recently  entered  the  Model  School  at  Bloomington. 
This  school  is  connected  with  the  Normal  University,  and  is  what  it  purports  to 
be,  a  modd  school. 

Miss  Lucy  A.  Green,  of  Weston,  a  niece  of  Henry  Green,  Esq.,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Normal  Department  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term. 

Some  months  ago  we  visited  the  University,  and  although  we  had  known  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  institution,  we  M^'re  s\irprised  at  the  system  and  order 
with  which  the  exercises  were  conducted.  Prof.  Edwards,  Principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  an  educator,  has  not  a  superior  in  America.  He  is  an  earnest,  hard 
worker,  and  has  the  interest  of  his  students  at  heart. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  our  citizens  are  commencing  to  appreciate  the  advant- 
ages of  this  institution.  It  is  not  second  to  any  school  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Jo  Daviess  county  is  entitled  to  two  more  students  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment with  tuition  free.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
would  do  well  to  apply  to  the  School  Commissioner  soon,  so  as  to  enter  this  term. 

Galena  Gazette. 

McKKJjnREE  College. —  The  next  session  of  this  old  and  well-established  insti- 
tution opened  the  L5th  of  September.  McKendree  has  done  well  her  part  in 
disseminating  sound  culture  through  the  western  country.  Rev.  Robert  Allyn, 
D.D. —  the  President,  —  is  widely  known  throughout  the  United  States,  as  he  has 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  enterprises  of  the  East  and  West.  He 
was  thrice  elected  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  has  presided  with  great  satisfaction  over  the  interests 
of  four  colleges  —  two  of  which  were  New-England  institutions.  The  Trustees 
of  McKendree  College  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  in  securing 
his  services  as  President.  He  is  assisted  by  five  jjrofessors,  and  the  course  of 
study,  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue,  places  McKendree  not  a  whit  behind  kny  in- 
stitution in  this  country  for  thorough  culture.  St.  Clair  should  not  fail  to  yield  a 
liberal  patronage  to  her  institution  of  learning  located  at  Lebanon. 

Belleville  Advocate. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC 


Wells's  First  Principles  of  Geology,  By  David  A.  Wells,  A.M.,  author  of  sev- 
eral scientific  works.  Chicago:  S.C.Griggs  &  Co.  New  York:  Ivisoii, 
Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.     12mo.     333pp. 

But  little  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  Geological  Society  of 
London  commenced  a  series  of  investigations  into  this  new  field  of  scientific  re- 
search. As  the  result  of  their  labors,  geology  was  wrested  from  the  reproach 
with  which  it  was  then  regarded,  its  important  principles  were  established,  and  it 
has  been  elevated  to  its  proper  rank  among  the  sciences.  No  field  of  scientific 
research  is  richer  in  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  than  this, 
and  no  one  is  calculated  to  correct  so  many  errors  of  public  opinion  on  various 
important  questions. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  popularizing  of  this  study  has  been  the 
large  number  of  new  names  and  technical  terms  which  abound  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  this  as  well  as  every  science.  The  work  before  us  introduces  the  student 
to  the  important  facts  and  principles  of  tlie  science,  avoiding  largely  the  use  of 
dry  detail  and  difficult  scientific  words.  Whenever  such  terms  are  used,  their 
meaning  is  explained  or  becomes  apparent  from  the  context.  The  arrangement 
of  the  work  is  such  as  to  introduce  the  reader  naturally  and  intelligently  to  the 
labor  before  him.  Aside  from  the  scientific  information  contained  in  this  book, 
the  general  reader  will  find  here  enough  of  new  and  interesting  facts  to  amply  re- 
pay a  perusal.  The  intimate  relation  which  this  study  bears  to  the  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  country  and  the  important  rank  it  holds  among  the  sciencies  justify 
its  general  introduction  to  the  higher  schools  of  the  country.  w. 

A  First   Book  in  Grammar.     By  G.  P.  Quackenbos.     New  York :    D.  Appleton 

&  Co. 
The  admirable  system  of  Mr.  Quackenbos's  larger  grammar  is  here  simplified  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  younger  class  of  beginners.     The  exercises  are  copious,  en- 
tirely diff'erent,  and  so  constructed  as  to  impress  the  lessons  on  the  pupil's  mind  — 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  larger  work. 

Enoch  Arden,  etc.  Bv  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate.  Boston :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  Chicago :  'S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  fl.OO. 
The  larger  poems  in  this  volume  are:  ' Enoch  Arden ',  'Aylmer's  Field',  'Sea 
Dreams';  'The  Grandmother',  and  'The  Northern  Farmer'.  The  remaining 
sixty  pages  contain  a  variety  of  short  poems.  These  idylls  of  the  hearth  will  re- 
ceive a  cordial  welcome  from  the  lovers  of  true  poetry.  Tennyson  has  written 
few  better  things  than  'Enoch  Arden'  and  'The  Grandmother'. 

Dramatis  Person^e.  By  Robert  Browning.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago :  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Browning  gives  us  here  a  dozen-and-a-half  of  his  latest  poems.  They  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  weird  fancies  of  his  genius,  though  containing  more  of 
the  elements  of  popularity  than  Mr.  Browning's  writings  usually  do.  The  poems 
which  will  be  most  highly  esteemed  are  'James  Lee';  'Gold  Hair'  (lately  pub- 
lished in  ihe  Atlantic  MoniUy)\  'The  Worst  of  It ' ;  'Too  Late';  'AbtVogler'; 
and  '  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra '. 

Denise.  By  the  author  of  '  Mademoiselle  Mori '.  In  two  volumes,  75  cents  each. 
New  York  :  James  G.  Gregory.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
The  fiist  work  of  a  series  designed  to  be  a  library  of  the  best  new  home  nov- 
els. The  volumes  are  small,  convenient  for  handling,  and  the  price  moderate. 
'  Denise  '  is  a  sprightly  little  story,  safe  for  any  body  to  read,  interesting  but  not 
exciting.  The  next  number  of  the  series  is  to  be  Miss  Thackarary's  '  Story  of 
Elizabeth '. 
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Davies's  Arithmetical  Series.     Primary  Arithinetic.    16mo.    107  pp.     Litellectual 

Arithmetic.     16mo.     178pp.    Elements  of  Wntten  Arithmetic.    16mo.    •192pp. 

Practical  Arithmetic.     12mo.     336pp.      '[/niversity  Arithmetic.    12mo.    437pp. 

By  Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  College. 

New  York :  Barnes  &  Burr.  Chicago :  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood. 
As  the  author  of  a  complete  mathematical  series,  Prof.  Davies  is  in  advance  of 
all  other  American  mathematicians.  Before  the  appearance  of  his  works  the  text- 
books were  simply  a  collection  of  rules  illogically  arranged,  and  examples  to  test 
the  learner's  ingenuity  rather  than  to  illustrate  and  enforce  some  general  prin- 
ciple. Through  his  books  arithmetic  received  the  method  of  a  science.  The 
rules  were  clearly  expressed  and  the  principles  were  arranged  in  logical  order. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  system  was  to  train  the  pupil's  mind  to  independent  thought 
and  to  secure  the  free  and  ready  use  of  his  mathematical  powers.  Such  an  ad- 
vance over  all  other  works  of  the  kind  secured  at  once  the  very  general  adoption 
of  this  series. 

In  view  of  the  improved  methods  in  teaching  arithmetic,  a  revision  of  the  se- 
ries became  necessary,  and  a  new  edition  has  recently  been  issued.  Each  book 
of  this  edition  is  a  very  decided  improvement  upon  its  predecessor.  In  the  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic  sensible  objects  are  employed  to  illustrate  the  elementary  com- 
binations of  numbers.  The  object  of  the  second  book  is  to  strengthen  the 
memory  and  the  reasoning  powers  and  develop  the  ability  to  think  independently. 
The  remaining  three  books  have  for  their  object  the  introduction  and  instruction 
of  the  pupil  in  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  needed  in  business.  Each  is  ex- 
cellent and  will  find  its  place  in  a  system  of  graded  schools.  Ordinarily  the 
Practical  Arithmetic  will  supply  the  place  of  the  first  two.  The  University 
Arithmetic  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  higher  operations  in  numbers  exclusively, 
but  takes  up  the  subject  from  the  very  beginning  and  discusses  quite  fully  all  its 
operations.  The  style  and  typography  of  the  books  are  unexceptionable.  These 
arithmetics  are  a  fitting  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  works  in  the  series  of  their 
celebrated  author.  w. 

The  Primary  School  Speakkr.  By  George  Sherwood,  author  of  '  Speller  and 
Pronouncer',  etc.  Chicago:  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood.  16mo.  158pp. 
While  furnishing  mental  food  for  children  of  larger  growth,  our  friend  Sher- 
wood does  not  forget  the  wants  of  the  'little  ones'.  This  little  book  is  a  col- 
lection of  pieces,  prose  and  poetry,  adapted  to  use  in  primary  classes.  They  are 
mostly  new,  and,  what  gives  them  their  greatest  value,  every  one  contains  some 
wholesome  sentiment  or  a  useful  moral  lesson.  The  children's  time  will  be  wel[ 
spent  in  learning  them.  ,  w. 

Arithmetical  Examples,  or  Test-Exercises  :  for  Advanced  Classes.     New  York : 
IVison,  Phinney,   Blakeman   &  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     12mo. 
200pp.     60  cents. 
We  can  testify  from  our  own  experience  that  such  a  collection  of  examples  as 
is  here  presented  is  of  great  practical  value  to  the  teacher  in   testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  instruction  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  pupils.     This  is  a  new  book 
of  Robinson's  Mathematical  Series,  and  in  its  general  plan  conforms  to  his  arith- 
metics, but  may  be  used  with  any  text-book.     A  separate  edition,  containing  the 
answers,  is  published  for  the  use  of  teachers.  w. 

Apfleton's    Mathematical    Series.     A  Primary   Arithmetic.      108pp.     Ati  Ele- 
mentary Arithmetic.     144pp.     By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.M.     New   York:    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago :     S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 
These  works  are  the  first  installment  of  a  series  of  arithmetics  upon  the  same 
plan  as  the  higher  mathematical  works  of  George  R.  Perkins,  and  intended  to 
complete  that  series. 

The  Primary,  in  addition  to  operations  in  the  four  fundamental  rules,  devotes  a 
few  pages  to  fractions  and  the  more  important  tables.     The  Elementary  embraces 
50J 
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fractions  and  compound  numbers,  and  goes  no  further  —  giring  copious  examples 
under  each  head. 

The  successive  volumes  are  to  consist  of  a  Practical,  a  Higher  and  a  Mental 
Arithmetic.  The  system  appears  clear,  comprehensive,  and  practical,  and  every 
effort  seems  to  have  been  used  to  develop  thought   and  avoid  mechanical  work. 

First  Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene:  for  grammar  schools  and 
families.  83  engravings.    Revised  edition.    191pp.    A  Treatise  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Hygiene:  for  colleges,  academies,  and  families.     150  en- 
gravings.    Revised  edition.     466pp.     By  Calvin   Cutter,  M.D.     New  York: 
Clark  &  Maynard.     Chicago  :  W.  B.  Keen  &  Co. 
Disabled  in  the  service  of  his  country,  the  Doctor  has  returned  lo  his  old  home 
at  Warren,  Mass.,  to  spend  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  in   advancing  his 
favorite  science.    His  works  are  too  well  known  to  need  lecommendation,  but  the 
Doctor  has  elsewhere  a  word  to  say  for  himself  which  will  repay  attention. 

Principles  of  Chemistry:    Embracing  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  science 
and  the  outlines  of  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.    A  new  edition, 
enlarged  and  improved,  with  325  illustrations,  exhibiting  pailor  and  lecture- 
room   experiments.     By  John  A.  Porter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prof    Organic  Chem- 
istry in  Yale  College.     New  York :  Barnes  &  Burr.     Chicago :  Geo.  &  C.  W. 
Sherwood.     631pp. 
This  is  the  revision  and  enlargement  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  at  the  same 
time  most  comprehensive  chemistries  designed  for  begiimers  published.     These 
features,  to  which  is  due  its  great  success,  are   retained  in  the  enlarged  volume. 
As  now  arranged,  it  contains  as  much  study  as  can  advantageously  be  pursued  in 
the  ordinary  college  course,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  as  widely  popular  as  its  prede- 
cessor. 

The  Comprehensive  Geography.  By  Benjamin  F.  Shaw  and  Fordyce  A.  Allen. 
114  pages,  quarto ;  printed  in  Oil-Colors.  Illustratt.d  with  numerous  truth- 
ful Engravings  of  Plants,  Animals,  and  Scenes  ;  Accurate  Relief  and  Polit- 
ical Maps,  and  Charts  and  Diagrams.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
At  last  we  have  a  Comprehensive  School  Geography  formed  on  a  rational  plan. 
Taking  up  the  subject  where  the  Primary  leaves  it,  at  a  point  where  the  learner 
arrives  at  a  view  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  with  a  flat  suilace,  it  proceeds  with  ad- 
ditional development-lessons,  and  afterward  present,  by  means  of  interesting 
facts  in  history  and  natural  philosophy,  the  true  theory  of  the  earth's  form  and 
astronomical  relations,  its  magnitude,  and  its  physical  features  and  their  influences. 
Regarding  Geography  as  the  companion  of  History,  it  becomes  in  a  great  measure 
a  chronicle,  commencing  with  the  earlier  life  of  the  globe,  continuing  with  the 
difTerent  antediluvian  ages,  and  the  successive  empires  of  antiquity,  and  termin- 
ating with  the  nations  of  the  present  day.  This  may  be  clearly  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table  of  contents,  which  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  Creation  ;  Agents  that 
Promote  the  Well-being  of  Man ;  The  Human  Family ;  Ancient  History ;  The 
Middle  Ages;  The  Revival  of  Learning;  Mathematical  Geography;  Physical 
Geography  ;  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  embracing  topics  in  the  following 
order  :  Asia,  Oceania,  Africa,  Europe,  South  America,  North  America,  the  United 
States. 

No  mere  description  will  give  a  true  idea  of  this  excellent  geography.  The 
older  scholars  will  seize  upon  it  with  the  same  avidity  which  characterized  the 
reception  of  its  predecessor  by  the  little  ones,  and  we  predict  for  it  a  popularity 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  work  published. 

The  Ferry-Boy  and  the  Financier,  published  by  Walkei,  Wise,  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
forms  one  of  their  popular  series  including  the  'Pioneer  Boy'  and  the  'Farm- 
er Boy'. 

It  is  a  narrative  of  the  boy-life  of  the  eminent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
S.  P.  Chase,  whose  distinguished  services  in  his  important  department  render 
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his  biography  of  interest  to  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  We  are  assured  that 
the  main  fiicts  in  the  sketch  are  entirely  authentic.  The  author  is  a  well-known 
literary  man  of  wide  reputation,  author  of  the  article  '  A  First  Trip  to  Washing- 
ton', in  the  Atlantic  MontMi)  of  April.  Among  the  numberless  books  now-a-days 
published  for  the  young,  none  are  at  once  so  fascinating  and  so  useful  as  the  class 
to  which  the  forthcoming  volume  belongs;  books  which,  while  presenting  truth- 
ful incidents  in  the  early  experience  of  distinguished  public  men,  exhibit  how, 
by  adherence  to  certain  fi.xed  principles  of  action,  by  honest  industry,  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  the  smallest  duties,  they  have  risen,  often  from  the  hum- 
blest stations,  to  eminence;  and  from  obscurity,  have  come  to  possess  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  a  whole  nation.  Such  books  can  not  be  too  widely  dissem- 
inated. 

The  Great  American  Monthlies. 

The  Aliunde  and  Harper  have  both  been  forced  by  the  continued  high  price  of 
paper  and  the  constant  advance  of  material  and  labor  to  advance  their  subscrip- 
tion price  to  four  dollars  a  year.  The  publisher  of  the  Teacher,  however,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  publishers,  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Teacher  at  four  and  a  half  dollars,  and  we  presume  the  same  amount  will  furnish 
Harper  and  the  Teacher.     The  Continental  still  holds  its  price  at  three  dollars. 

The  October  numbers  of  all  three  are  out.  The  Atlantic  contains  contributions 
by  Col.  Higginson,  Geo.  H.  Boker,  Miss  Prescott,  D.  A.  Wasson,  Mrs.  Stowe,  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  H.  D.  Thoreau,  T.  W.  Parsons,  and  others. 

Harper  has  illustrated  papers  on  Arizona,  on  the  Manufacture  of  Straw  Bon- 
nets, and  on  the  Privateering  of  1812.  It  contains  also  the  continuation  of 
Dickens's  new  story  'Our  Mutual  Friend',  besides  the  numerous  short  stories 
visually  found  here. 

The  Continental  contains  no  less  than  two  dozen  articles,  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject, but  chiefly  bearing  upon  the  war.  Two  articles  on  the  Moon  will  meet  with 
some  opposition,  conflicting  as  they  do  with  the  commonly-received  theories. 
Edward  B.  Freeland  presents  an  interesting  paper  on  '  The  Scientific  Universal 
Language '. 

L.  ScoTT  &  Co.'s  Reprints. 

For  years,  and  we  might  say  of  some  of  them  for  generations,  the  four  great 
Reviews  of  Great  Britain  —  the  Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  North- Britlth,  and  Westmin- 
ster—  have  stood  confessedly  at  the  head  of  their  class  of  publications.  The 
same  rank  among  periodicals  has  been  universally  accorded  to  BlackicoocVs  Maga- 
zine. To  these  publications  the  best  intellect  of  Great  Britain  contributes,  and  no 
one  can  be  fully  posted  in  regard  to  the  great  social,  political,  scientific  and  lit- 
erary questions  of  the  day,  unless  he  reads  those  work.s.  The  cost  of  the  origin- 
al editions  in  this  country  would  be  over  forty  dollars,  while  the  reprints  are 
furnished  at  ten  dollars  per  year.  No  reading  is  so  cheap  and  at  the  same  time 
so  valuable  as  this.  We  have  received  the  We.-<tmin.iter  and  the  Quarterly  for 
July,  and  Blachvood  for  August.  The  former  contains  Words  and  Places ;  Lud- 
wig  Uhland;  Freethinking — its  History  and  Tendencies;  The  Circassian  Exodus; 
Lacordaire;  Christian  Art;  Public  Schools;  Traveling  in  England;  and  The 
House  of  Commons. 

The  West  minster  iio\\t?i\i\s  Public  Schools  in  England;  Novels  with  a  Purpose ; 
Liberal  French  Protestantism  ;  Mr.  Lewes's  Aristotle ;  The  Tenure  of  Land ;  Dr. 
Newman  and  Mr.  Kingsley;  Edmond  About  on  Progress;  Thackeray;  and  Con- 
temporary Literature. 

Blackwood  has  Tony  Butler — Part  XI;  Lewes's  Aristotle;  Victor  Hugo  on 
Shakespeare  ;  Cornelius  O'Dowd  upon  Men  and  Women,  and  other  Things  in 
General— Part  VII;  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  — The  Pemetual  Curate— Part 
XIV;  The  Public-Schools  Report— II— Harrow  and  Rugby ;  Art;  Giuletta  ;  The 
Vote  of  Censure. 

The  articles  on  the  Public-Schools  Report  in  these  magazines  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  by  our  teachers,  as  giving  them  a  better  idea  of  the  man- 
agement of  these  famous  schools  than  they  have  been  heretofore  able  to  obtain. 
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THE  VOWELS. 

ASH,  ELLIS,  ITIMEY,  ONION,  AND  UNIT.       A  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  SCHOOL-LIFE. 
PART      III. 

The  words  'Master  Ellis  '  went  straight  to  the  barrister's  heart.  It 
conjured  up  four  other  young  '  Masters '  who  used  to  row  with  him 
in  the  old  boat,  and  the  link  of  connection  stirred  up  a  kindly  feeling 
in  Ellis's  memory,  which  promised  well  for  the  old  waterman's  fare. 
"Take  me  a  cruise  round  the  old  spots,  Emslie, —  the  harbor,  Tipner, 
and  Portchester  Castle;  come  back  through  the  ships  in  ordinary — 
then  we'll  coast  along  Block-House  port,  Haslar,  and  Stokes's  Bay, 
sheering  ofi"  for  Spithead  to  take  a  peep  at  the  fleet,  and  then  land  me 
at  the  pier  at  Ryde." 

"Very  good.  Master  Ellis,  that's  as  you  please,  sir;  bless  me,  sir, 
I  be  right  glad  to  see  ye  again." 

"  Thank  you,  Emslie ;  I  'm  glad  to  see  you  wear  so  well." 

"  Not  so  bad,  sir,  for  an  old  craft  as  has  been  afloat  so  long,  and  in 
all  weathers." 

"  The  old  school  still  gives  you  a  spell  now  and  then  ?  " 

"  They  does  sir;  but  not  so  often  as  you  and  the  young  gen'lemen 
as  used  to  consort  wi'  ye.     How  's  Master  Ash,  sir  ?  " 

"  Dead,"  said  Ellis,  mechanically;  for  the  old  man's  remark  had 
plunged  him  into  reveries,  and  the  sight  of  the  Sally  Port,  Round 
Tower,  Gun-wharf,  and  Dockyard,  as  the  wherry  severally  passed  them, 
called  up  recollections  of  the  joyous  party  they  used  to  make  in  sim- 
ilar excursions.  "Poor  Master  Ash,"  said  Emslie,  unconsciously 
touching  his  hat,  as  if  that  was  the  only  respect  he  could  pay  a  de- 
ceased patron,  and  paid  it  like  an  honest  old  fellow  as  he  was. 

"  And  Master  Unit,  sir?" 
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"Poor  Unit  died  ten  years  since,  quite  a  youth." 

"  More  's  the  pity,"  said  Emslie,  again  touching  his  tarred  hat  — 
"poor  young  gen'leman  —  he  was  always  a  good  friend  to  me  —  to 
think  o'  sich  young  craft  founderin',  and  leaving  old  hulks  afloat! 
Ax  your  pardon.  Counselor ;  but  there  was  Master  Ivimey,  sir,  the 
parson  as  we  used  to  call  'im,  I  hope  he  's  all  a-taut  and  hearty  —  he 
wor  a  solid  young  gen'leman,  Master  Ivimey  was." 

"He,  too,  is  no  more,"  said  Ellis,  very  sadly,  a  tear  gathering  in 
his  eye.  "The  young  parson  dead?"  exclaimed  old  Emslie,  repeat- 
ing his  salute  with  some  emotion ;  "I'm  most  afeared  to  ax  arter  the 
other  gen'leman,  that  open-handed,  merry  little  soul  as  gid  me  many 
a  shilling  when  the  frost  had  stopped  the  boatin' " 

"He's  dead,  too,"  said  Ellis,  and  he,  the  last  of  the  old  boating 
party,  now  boating  on  the  old  track  alone,  could  bear  old  Emslie  cate- 
chizing no  longer,  and  burst  into  tears.  The  old  mau  looked  pitifully 
at  him  as  he  made  his  last  salute.  He  drew  his  tarry  coat-sleeve 
across  his  eye,  and  blundered  out  —  "I  ax  your  pardon,  Master  Ellis, 
for  making  sich  a  roll-call,  but  who  'd  a  tho't  so  many  sich  young 
gen'lemen  would  n't  answer  to  their  names  never  no  more !  Ah  ! 
Master  Ellis,  you  and  I  will  get  sailin'  orders  too  some  day  :  forgive 
an  old  man  mentioning,  sir,  as  he  hopes,  through  mercy,  he  's  ready, 
and  don't  mind  what  date.  Poor  dear  young  gen'lemen,  to  slip  their 
cables  so  soon  ! "  Ellis  rose  and  shook  the  ancient  waterman's  hand. 
"  Thank  you,  Emslie,  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  my  lost  friends. 
I  hope  their  untimely  deaths  have  not  been  without  use  to  me.  I  am 
left  alone  in  the  world!"  "Not  so,  sir;  take  heart  'pon  top  o'  that, 
Master  Ellis.  Look  to  the  Lord,  sir,  as  promised,  and  I  've  often 
thought  on  it  in  my  old  crazy  boat  out  at  sea  of  a  night, — '  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  o'  the  world'.  Mini's  the  con- 
voy, sir,  when  the  flag  is  lowered,  it  may  be,  half-mast  high." 

They  sighted  Tipner,  then  Portchester,  then  retraced  the  channels, 
for  the  tide  was  down,  back  to  the  harbor  —  Rat  Island,  Priddy's 
Hard,  Weovil,  Horton,  Gosport,  and  so  outside  the  mouth  of  the  port, 
whence  the  town,  the  '  Port's  Mouth',  receives  its  name,  beguiling 
the  route  by  occasional  reminiscenses  of  the  five  friends  about  tLcir 
whims  and  old  doings.  It  was  a  relief  to  Ellis  to  talk,  even  to  the 
old  waterman  who  only  knew  them  in  their  boyish  days.  The  breeze 
had  freshened  rather  boisterously  as  they  stood  out  for  Spithead,  and 
Emslie  reefed  sail  a  bit  to  be  ready  for  squalls.  "  I  am  glad  you  re- 
member the  poor  fellows,  Emslie.  We  shall  never  boat  a  holiday  to- 
gether again.  Your  old  face,  this  old  wherry,  the  old  spots,  and  the 
rough  old  sea,  salt  and  wholesome  and  bracing  as  ever,  brings  them  all 
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back  to  me.  Young,  hearty,  merry  spirits  as  the  dear  old  fellows 
were,  and  now  not  one  of  them  left  but  me !  Ah,  the  prophet  under 
the  juniper-tree  was  not  more  desolate  than  their  old  schoolmate." 

"I  mind  him,  sir,"  said  Emslie ;  ''that  ere  prophet,  and  how  he 
wanted  the  Lord  to  take  him  off  along  with  the  rest;  but  the  Lord 
had  summat  else  for  him  to  do  in  the  room  o'  dying ;  and  so  the  Lord 
has  for  you,  sir,  or  He  would  n't  ha'  kept  your  name  on  the  ship's 
books.  Ye  '11  be  my  Lord  Judge  yet,  sir,  a  ridin'  into  Winchester 
wi'  trumpets  and  bosses." 

The  old  man's  homely  way  of  comforting  Ellis,  and  his  quaint  pre- 
diction of  professional  success,  hit  through  the  right  port-hole,  '  rak- 
ing him  fore  and  aft',  as  Emslie  told  his  wife;  "and  it  was  a  meltin' 
sight  to  see  the  young  Counselor  brace  up,  clear  decks  all  at  once, 
and  prepare  for  action, —  all  the  black  chalks  was  wiped  out,  and  he 
stood  to  his  gun  like  a  man" :  all  which  meant  that  Ellis  made  an  ef- 
fort at  laying  aside  his  dejection,  and  succeeded.  The  wherry  went 
spanking  through  the  waves  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  knots  an  hour, 
for  the  wind  was  fair,  and  plenty  of  it, —  rather  too  much  for  some 
nerves,  not  to  mention  diaphragms, —  and  presently  they  found  them- 
selves sailing  alongside  the  fleet  of  line-o'-battle  ships  there  waiting 
orders  for  foreign  service.  Suddenly  the  boat  struck  against  a  hawser 
at  the  stern  of  H.M.S.  Asia;  Ellis,  who  was  steering,  not  having  giv- 
en it  wide  berth  enough,  or  else,  in  the  reverie  into  which  he  had 
sunk  again,  forgetting  the  precaution.  Besides,  his  seamanship  had 
rather  rusted  during  the  many  years  which  had  elapsed  since  he  left 
school.  In  a  moment  the  boat  capsized,  and  Emslie  and  his  fare  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  old  waterman  at  first  sank  immediately,  as 
if  he  had  never  swum  a  stroke  in  his  life;  the  boat  filled  and  went 
down,  as  if  to  follow  its  old  master;  and  Ellis,  with  diflGiculty,  kept 
himself  afloat  on  the  surface.  The  waves  beat  over  him,  blinding  him 
every  moment  with  their  salt  water;  but  he  manfully  struck  out,  and 
presently  recovered  his  nerve.  Emslie's  head  reappeared  above  the 
water,  wildly  striking  out  his  arms,  with  less  judgment  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  old  waterman.  But  he  was  too  old  for 
the  rough  work  of  his  youth  and  prime.  Unless  Ellis  by  a  convul- 
sive effort  had  struck  out  toward  the  old  man  and  caught  him,  he 
would  have  gone  down  again.  But  the  boldest  swimmer  of  the  old 
'Five'  was  as  much  at  home  with  the  'liquids'  as  with  the  'Vowels'; 
he  seized  the  sinking  man  by  the  arm  before  he  was  again  out  of  sight 
or  reach,  and  loudly  shouting  "All  right,  Emslie",  supported  and 
cheered  him  as  he  best  could,  both  crying  lustily  for  help.  The  ac- 
cident was  seen  by  the  lieutenant  on  watch,  who  instantly  ordered  a 
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boat  to  be  lowered ;  but  observing  tbe  two  floating  men  had  some  how 
got  entangled  with  each  other  and  that  both  sank,  he  dare  n't  wait  for 
the  boat,  but  flinging  ofi"  his  coat  and  cap  on  deck,  seized  a  rope  and 
let  himself  down  astern  over  the  exact  spot  where  the  strugglers  had 
disappeared.  He  dived  after  them,  caught  a  head  by  its  hair,  rose 
with  it  to  the  surface,  hauling  up  both  men  like  a  knot.  He  then  let 
go  his  hold,  and  striking  a  kind  of  vigorous  horizontal  header  between 
them  with  all  his  force,  separated  them.  It  was  done  as  if  his  body 
had  chopped  them  asunder  like  an  ax,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
get  again  entangled,  the  boat  from  the  ship  was  lowered  and  along 
side  of  them,  and  all  three  dragged  out  of  the  water  and  instantly 
taken  on  board  the  man-of-war.  What  was  Ellis's  surprise  and  emo- 
tion to  recognize  in  the  lieutenant  who  had  saved  his  life  little  Ralph, 
his  old  school-fellow,  the  subscription  for  whose  outfit  he  had  been 
the  first  to  suggest  and  so  heartily  to  promote  !  "This  is  the  hand 
of  God,"  said  Ellis,  solemnly,  as  he  shook  Ralph's  hand.  ''And  the 
heart  of  a  man  that  God  has  opened!"  replied  Ralph,  with  equal 
solemnity.  "  My  school-fellowship  gift  taught  me  what  I  owed  to 
every  fellow  creature  who  stood  in  need  of  my  help."  Emslie,  as  an 
old  man-of-war's  man,  felt  it  an  honor  done  him  that  an  ofl&cer  had 
saved  his  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  but  when  he  too  recognized  in 
the  epaulette  the  little  customer  of  his  wherry  who  had  so  often  ac- 
companied the  '  Five' on  their  school  excursion,  he  pulled  the  fore- 
lock of  his  hair,  in  apology  for  his  hat  which  had  been  sunk  by  its 
own  weight  of  paint  in  the  sea,  and  exclaimed,  "  Bless  ye,  sir,  if  it 
ain't  little  Master  Ralph,  as  was  no  bigger  nor  a  handspike,  growed 
into  a  full  lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's  service  —  God  save  the  King! 
—  but  I  was  as  nigh  founderiu'  as  the  wherry  as  is  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom !  "  While  this  conversation  passed  on  deck,  the  seamen  in  the 
boat  had  rowed  about  and  picked  up  every  oar,  spar,  boat-hook,  and 
bit  of  timber  which  had  floated  away  from  the  wherry  as  she  sank, 
and  by  the  aid  of  grappling  irons  immediately  and  with  a  good  will, 
dropped  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Spit,  the  crazy  wherry  was  fished 
up,  baled  out,  all  her  gear  reinstated,  and  in  two  hours  after  the  ac- 
cident, before  Emslie  had  finished  his  dinner  between  decks  which 
Ralph  had  ordered  for  him,  and  provided  him  with  a  bran-new  hat 
from  the  purser's  stores,  the  wherry  was  ready  for  her  return  voyage. 
But  Ellis  was  not  ready;  he  must  dine  on  board  with  his  old  friend, 
to  have  another  long  talk  about  old  times,  get  his  clothes  thoroughly 
dried,  and  send  ashore  for  fresh  linen,  carpet-bag,  etc.  The  wind 
had  gone  down  with  the  sun,  and  only  a  favorable  breeze  to  play  with 
blew  on  the  sea.      The  wherry  had  not  cast  her  ballast-blocks,  which 
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were  loosely  tied  to  her  side-planks,  and  she  had  otherwise  sustained 
no  damage ;  so  Emslie  was  dispatched  ashore  for  Ellis's  traveling 
gear,  Ralph  undertaking  to  put  his  friend  on  Ryde  Pier  time  enough 
for  his  work  on  the  morrow.  Ellis  gave  the  old  man  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  at  parting,  and  a  half-sovereign  for  his  wife,  and  added,  tf 
he  discovered  any  thing  missing  when  he  overhauled  the  wherry  in 
the  morning,  he  felt  bound  to  make  it  good,  as  it  was  his  bad  seaman- 
ship which  had  imperiled  both  their  lives  and  done  all  the  mischief. 
Old  Emslie  very  gratefully  received  Ellis's  liberal  gift,  which  was 
meant  as  some  indemnification  for  the  perilous  ducking  as  well  as  the 
afternoon's  sail,  and  as  he  departed  on  his  errand  he  touched  his  new 
hat  and  said,  "Thank  ye  for  me,  gen'lemen  both.  To  think  o'  Master 
Ellis  a  savin'  o'  me,  and  blaster  Ralph  a  savin'  on  us  both  !  Ax  yer 
pardon,  Counselor,  and  your 'n,  Lieutenant  Ralph  o'  the  Rial  Navy; 
don't  our  adventur  under  this  here  ship's  starn  make  good  the  scrip- 
tur — *  His  way  be  on  the  deep'?"  Here  Emslie  touched  his  hat 
again  in  honor  of  the  holy  words  with  which  he  discharged  his  con- 
science. 

The  old  waterman  looked  admiringly  on  the  two  friends,  and  once 
more  touching  his  hat,  took  leave,  whispering  to  the  ship-carpenter 
as  he  passed  down  the  ship's  side,  "Them  two  gen'lemen  was  as  solid 
as  a  ship's  chaplain  when  they  was  boys —  they  be  just  the  right  yarn 
to  spin  a  man  out  on.  Please  God,  I'll  cruise  over  to  Ryde  in  the 
morning  to  hear  the  Counselor  tip  'em  the  law  —  he  '11  give  it  'em 
I  '11  go  bail."  Then  Emslie  dropped  in  his  boat,  muttering,  as  he 
shoved  oflF,  "Bless  his  wig,  I  '11  hardly  know  the  dear  young  chap's 
figure-head  under  it.  And  to  hear  tell  o'  little  Ralph  growed  into 
a  commissioned  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service  ;  what  changes  an  old 
hulk  lives  to  seel" 

Ralph  and  Ellis  spent  a  delightful  evening  together  in  the  private 
cabin  of  the  former,  whither  they  adjourned  after  dining  at  the  ward- 
room mess  with  Ralph's  brother  officers,  who  were  most  attentive  to 
their  messmate's  guest.  Ellis  was  the  hero  of  the  banquet,  and  the 
important  case  which  had  been  referred  to  his  arbitration  on  the  mor- 
row was  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion;  not  that  Ellis  offered  any 
opinion  on  it  either  way,  but  was  not  sorry  to  gather  any  hints  about 
it  from  individuals,  many  of  whom  were  familiar  with  the  locality. 
When  Ralph  and  his  friend  at  length  found  themselves  alone,  no 
other  subject  except  the  fortunes  and  early  deaths  of  the  four  members 
of  the  old  school  '  Five'  stood  any  chance  of  a  word.  Ralph  was  as 
much  moved  as  his  friend  at  the  untimely  removal  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  boyhood.      The  Counselor  and  the  Lieutenant  agreed  to  form  a 
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mutual  friendship  henceforth,  oeuieuted  by  the  sad  memories  in  com- 
mon between  them.  In  the  morning  Ralph  conveyed  his  old 
friend,  at  his  good-hearted  commander's  suggestion,  in  the  captain's 
gig,  with  due  naval  honors,  to  Ryde,  the  ship's  flag  dipping  the 
water  at  the  stern.  For  three  days  Ellis  sat  hearing  all  the  evidences 
which  they  chose  to  submit  to  him  on  both  sides,  frequently  taking  up 
the  examination  of  witnesses  himself,  in  a  quiet,  sagacious  way,  which 
indicated  his  singular  ability  and  shrewdness,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  points  at  issue.  Old  Emslie  sat  out  the  first  day,  from  the  morn- 
ing till  the  court  rose,  occasionally  requesting  bystanders,  when  talking 
interfered  with  his  hearing  what  Ellis  said,  to  'hold  their  jaw'. 

Ralph  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  arbitrator,  evidently  interested  at 
what  was  to  him  a  novelty,  the  proceedings  of  the  Court.  Within  a 
week  after  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  the  learned  arbitrator  delivered 
his  award;  and  I  was  told  by  parties  conversant  with  the  facts  that  it 
was  a  masterly  judgment,  which  fully  satisfied  the  public,  though  of 
course  was  not  equally  satisfactory  to  the  litigants.  Ellis  and  Ralph, 
from  this  time  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  though  they  were  not  long- 
ones,  continued  most  attached  friends,  the  more  so  when  Ralph, 
through  his  learned  friend's  interest,  was  promoted  to  be  a  post-cap- 
tain, and  married  Ellis's  sister.  The  little  widow,  by  this  time  well 
advanced  in  years,  was,  next  to  the  bride,  the  most  honored  guest  at 
the  wedding.  With  a  touching  simplicity  in  her  way  of  showing 
gratitude  for  past  favors,  and  connecting  with  the  occasion  five  names 
to  whom  she  and  her  son  owed  grateful  recollections,  she  presented 
the  bride  with  a  beautiful  little  cross  of  gold.  The  four  extremities 
were  shaped  circular,  and  the  vowels  A,  I,  0,  U,  with  the  E  in  the 
centre  of  the  transept,  were  set  in  little  diamonds,  the  cost  of  the 
article  being  £27,  the  exact  sum  which  the  liberal  example  and  ef- 
forts of  the  'Five'  had  induced  the  whole  school  to  contribute,  in  their 
days  of  poverty,  to  her  gallant  young  captain's  outfit.  It  was  under- 
stood by  all  the  party,  but  appreciated  by  none  of  them  so  afi'ectingly 
as  by  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  then  present,  to-wit,  Mr. 
Baron  Ellis,  who  had  been  recently  raised  to  the  bench,  fulfilling  old 
Emslie's  prophecy.  '  My  Lord  Judge '  took  the  trinket  in  his  hand, 
gazed  wistfully  at  the  initials,  and  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  as  he  ten- 
derly replaced  it  round  his  sister's  neck.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
venerable  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  and  thanking  her  for  her 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  gift,  begged  to  return  her  a  filial  kiss  in  the 
name  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living.  All  the  company  were  sensibly 
moved  when  they  marked  the  grave  judge  put  his  arms  around  the 
widow's  neck,  embrace  her,  and  silently  shed  tears.      "  Ah,   if  they 
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wei-e  here  today,"  said  he — ''Ash  —  Ellis— Ivimey — Onion — Unit. 
The  vowels  are  all  gone,  save  one;  I  am  the  last  of  the  '  Five'.  Grod 
has  spared  me;  may  His  Holy  Spirit  teach  me  what  he  would  have 
me  to  do,  and  give  me  strength  to  do  it ! "  That  prayer  was  heard. 
How  strange  is  the  mortality  in  some  circles  of  friends  !  Within 
a  few  years  of  this  wedding  the  captain  and  the  judge  were  chief 
mourners  at  the  funeral  of  the  bride,  her  only  child  having  sickened 
with  its  mother,  and 

"  Blossom  and  bud  lie  withered  in  one  grave." 

The  next  year  the  captain  and  judge  stood  side  by  side  in  the  un- 
obtrusive quiet  procession  which  conveyed  to  her  rest  the  good  and 
brave  little  widow,  who  never  forgot  her  Ralph's  rank,  gratifying  her 
loving  recollection  of  his  father  with  the  innocent  idea  that  the  long 
services  of  the  latter  had  been  at  length  recognized  and  requited  in 
the  early  promotion  of  his  son.  It  redeemed,  in  her  view,  the  honor 
of  the  service,  and  she  expressed  sentiments  to  that  effect  upon  her 
death-bed.  Ralph  could  n't  reach  her  chamber,  from  his  ship  in  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  till  she  ceased  to  breathe;  but  her  last  message  to  him 
indulged  alike  her  maternal  fondness  and  pride  iu  his  position,  "  Give 
my  love  and  blessing  to  my  dearest  Captain,"  said  she,  ''  and  tell  him 
my  last  thought  and  prayer  was  for  my  beloved  boy." 

Four  years  later  the  Captain  stood  alone  at  another  funeral,  when 
the  remains  of  Mr.  Baron  Ellis  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  death 
overtaking  the  learned  Judge  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  The  last  vowel  was  extinct.  The  widow's  cross  no  longer 
bore  one  initial  of  the  living  among  the  dead.  The  trinket  was  whol- 
ly funereal, —  a  memory,  and  a  sad  one.  Captain  Ralph  wore  it  next 
his  heart,  till  only  a  few  years  after  he  lay  dead  in  his  cabin  off  Malta, 
and  a  band  of  comparative  strangers,  the  officers  of  his  ship,  buried 
their  popular  commander  in  the  Protestant  cemetery.  These  all  died 
after  no  great  length  of  days,  but  I  believe  that  not  one  of  them 
lived  in  vain,  nor  were  removed  before  they  had  done  the  work  God 
had  given  them  to  do.  When  that  is  finished,  the  sands  are  run. 
"When  the  corn  is  ripe,  immediately  He  putteth  in  the  sickle." 


It  is  a  principle  that  fidelity  in  one's  present  position  will  open  to 
him  his  true  pathway  in  life.  He  shows  what  he  is,  and  what  he  is 
capable  of,  by  what  he  is  actually  doing,  and  not  by  what  he  imagines 
he  would  do  in  other  circumstances. 
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SUCCESS       IN      TEACHING 


When  the  teacher  for  the  first  time  enters  the  school-room  and 
commences  the  labor  of  instructing  and  managing  children  and  youth, 
there  is  a  very  persistent  inquiry  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  that 
teacher,  and  seeking  for  an  answer.  It  is  subtantially  this  :  How 
shall  I  govern  and  instruct  my  school  successfully  ?  And  not  unfre- 
quently,  after  years  of  experience  in  the  school-room,  does  the  teacher 
find  this  same  important  interrogatory  still  importuning  for  information. 

Reader,  if  you  propose,  during  the  coming  winter,  to  make  your  first 
trial  in  '  training  the  young  ideas ',  you  will  find  that  this  question 
will  inevitably  come  home  to  you  for  an  answer ;  and  you  will  be  for- 
tunate indeed  if  your  wits  are  not  taxed  for  many  a  long  week  before 
you  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  But  perhaps  you 
are  not  a  novice  in  the  business,  but  have  already  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  labors  of  the  school-room.  Then  you  have  doubt- 
less pondered  this  question,  often  and  long;  and  your  anxious  inqui- 
ries have  not,  perhaps,  always  found  immediate  answer.  Like  most 
teachers,  you  have  at  times,  probably,  been  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  your  labors,  and  your  ingenuity  has  been  taxed  almost  to  dis- 
traction to  find  a  remedy  for  this  unsatisfactory  and  vexatious  state  of 
things.  Pei'haps  you  went  forth,  as  every  teacher  should,  and  visited 
other  schools,  that  you  might  profit  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
others  in  like  employment  with  yourself;  and  it  may  be  that  you  found 
matters  there  quite  as  bad  as  you  left  at  home ;  and  although  you 
may  possibly  have  had  some  momentary  consolation,  on  the  principle 
that  misery  loves  company,  nevertheless,  the  knowledge  of  a  better 
way  was  still  the  burden  of  your  anxious  and  earnest  search.  Or,  if 
you  found  in  the  school-room  of  your  fellow  teacher  just  that  degree 
of  successful  discipline  and  instruction  that  it  had  been  the  object  of 
your  ambition  to  attain,  you  were  probably  still  more  anxious  for  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  self-propounded.  How  shall  /  obtain  these  re- 
sults in  my  school  ?  Although  you  saw  at  once  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  well-ordered  school,  the  means  by  which  such  an  end  were  ob- 
tained were  not  so  readily  apparent.  In  all  such  schools  the  results 
are  conspicuous  enough,  but  the  machinery  is  kept  out  of  sight. 

Success,  then,  is  the  object  of  our  search  ;  and  we  must  premise 
that  a  successful  school  is  a  school  well  governed  and  well  taught. 
Let  us  consider,  briefly,  what  constitutes  good  government  in  schools 
and  good  teaching,  and  more  particularly  by  what  agencies  they  are 
to  be  secured.     And  here  we  ought  to  say  that  we  are  very  far  from 
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believing  that  books  or  lectures  can  give  definite  rules  by  which  the 
teacher,  following  them  as  a  ritual,  can  govern  or  instruct  a  school. 
But  we  do  believe  there  are  certain  qualifications,  certain  kinds  of 
talent  and  of  tact,  certain  qualifications  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart, 
necessary  for  such  a  task ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  pos- 
sesses or  acquires,  develops  and  uses,  those  qualifications,  or  is  want- 
ing in  the  possession  and  use  of  them,  success  or  failure  will  follow. 

The  essential  requisites  for  success  in  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  a  school  are  to  be  found,  as  we  think,  in  the  teacher  himself: 
other  agencies  and  circumstances  have  a  limited  and  a  secondary  in- 
fluence, it  is  true,  but  we  must  unquestionably  look  for  the  main  con- 
ditions of  success  in  the  personal  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
instructor. 

If  we  were  asked  what  trait  of  character  is  most  essential  for  the 
teacher  upon  first  entering  the  school-room,  we  should  say  it  is  the 
power  of  entering  at  once  into  full  and  complete  sympathy  with  the 
school.  It  is  an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  ttacher  to  place  himself  in 
such  an  attitude  as  to  read  his  pupils,  and  in  return  to  be  read  by 
them.  This  controlling  element  of  sympathy  is  at  the  foundation  of 
all  good  understaudiug  between  the  teacher  and  pupil;  and  by  it 
teacher  and  pupil  recognize,  at  once  and  cordially,  their  respective  re- 
lations, rights,  and  duties.  This  state  of  feeling  at  the  outset  is  one 
of  the  most  important  conditions  of  success,  and,  we  may  say,  an  in- 
dispensable condition ;  for  without  a  good  understanding,  a  mutual 
sympathy  between  teacher  and  pupil,  there  can  be  no  successful  gov- 
ernment. No  person  ever  governed  a  school  judiciously  by  main 
strength.  In  making  this  remark,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
say  that  we  would  not  have  the  teacher  use  extreme  measures,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  the  management  of  the  school.  Indeed,  we  believe  the 
teacher  should  not  only  be  master,  but  that  he  must  be  supreme  over 
all  the  incidents  and  accidents  of  the  school-room;  and  when  there  is 
non-compliance  with  his  requirements,  or  when  insubordination  exists, 
he  may  use,  to  their  utmost  extent  if  necessary,  all  his  resources, 
—  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical.  But  when  we  say  that  a  school 
can  not  be  governed  by  main  strength,  or  by  mere  compulsory  meas- 
ures, we  mean  that,  however  violent  and  summary  measures  the  teacher 
may  some  times  be  compelled  to  use,  in  rare  individual  cases,  or  in 
peculiar  emergencies,  there  must  be  a  mutual  recognition  of  rights 
and  duties,  a  correspondence  of  feeling,  a  sympathy,  or  all  your  forci- 
ble government  is  like  beating  the  wind,  or  like  sweeping  back  the 
advancing  tide  of  the  ocean.  This  sympathy  must  begin  with  the 
teacher,  and  must  show  itself  when  first  he  enters  the  school,  where  it 
52 
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will  pretty  surely  beget  a  like  temper  of  mind  on  the  part  of"  the  pu- 
pils. The  first  appearance  of  such  a  teacher  is  generally  pleasing  to 
the  school ;  and  the  pupils  declare  they  knoio  they  shall  like  that 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  reads  in  their  beaming  eyes  and  glowing 
countenances  an  unmistakable  expression  that  tells  him  that  they  re- 
cognize in  him  a  friend,  to  whom  they  are  ready  to  open  their  hearts, 
with  all  the  freedom  and  cordiality  characteristic  of  the  young.  "  I 
shall  have  little  difficulty ",  remarks  a  teacher,  "in  managing  that 
school,  for  the  pupils  all  seem  very  cordial  and  well  disposed  "  ;  the 
secret  of  which  is,  the  boys  and  girls  have  previously  said,  to  them- 
selves at  least,  "  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  please  that  teacher,  for  he 
seems  very  fair  and  friendly."  Young  minds  learn  to  read  character 
long  before  they  learn  the  multiplication-table,  or  the  conjugation  of 
a  verb ;  and  they  are  not  greatly  mistaken  when  they  think  they  can 
read  the  sentiment  of  the  teacher's  heart  by  looking  up  into  his  eyes 
and  countenance. 

When  the  teacher  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  establish  this  feeling 
of  sympathy  between  himself  and  school,  it  will  certainly  be  his  fault 
if  his  eflForts  at  judicious  government  are  not  crowned  with  success. 
He  has  it  in  his  power,  most  certainly,  to  govern  his  pupils  simply  by 
becoming  their  leader;  the  easiest  and  most  successful  government 
there  can  possibly  be  established  in  any  school.  We  know  of  no  lan- 
guage too  strong  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  that  Jesuitical  policy, 
so  often  practiced,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  taking  a  false  attitude  be- 
fore the  school — of  being  very  easy  and  lenient  to  begin  with,  of  al- 
lowing many  things  at  first  which  you  intend  to  condemn  afterward, — 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  your  pupils  into  the  belief  that  you  are 
going  to  be  very  indulgent  toward  them ;  and  all  that  you  may  find 
out  who  the  rogues  and  mischief-makers  are,  and  then  show  your 
adroitness  in  management,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  onslaught 
upon  the  transgressors,  which  shall  leave  upon  their  minds,  and  upon 
all  evil-disposed  ones,  a  terrible  impression  of  your  skill  and  severity 
as  a  disciplinarian.  It  is  a  suicidal  policy  for  the  teacher;  for  when 
the  pupils  have  discovered  this  treacherous  element  in  his  character 
(and  discover  it  they  surely  will),  if  they  have  any  ability  of  their 
own  in  that  line,  they  will  be  pretty  sure  to  develop  and  use  it,  much 
to  his  annoyance  and  discomfort,  as  such  teachers  very  well  know. 
Teachers  of  this  class  are  the  loudest  and  the  most  frequent  in  their 
complaints  about  the  tricks,  deceptions  and  subterfuges  of  pupils,  and 
seem  almost  to  lose  confidence  in  human  nature,  so  unreliable  are  the 
moral  principles  of  the  young.  Strange  it  is  that  such  teachers  have 
not  the  discernment  to  see  that,  although  the  rising  generation  may 
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have  some  moral  delinquencies,  they  are  still  very  apt  at  learning  and 
following  the  example  of  their  teachers  —  an  aptness  that  possibly 
•would  be  turned  to  better  account  if  the  example  were  better  worthy 
of  imitation. 

For  the  sake  of  candor,  then,  as  well  as  for  your  success,  fellow 
teacher,  let  your  conduct  before  your  school,  first  and  ever,  be  open, 
true,  and  free  from  even  the  appearance  of  deception.  a.  p.  s. 


SCHOOL         PAPER. 

The  school  '  Paper  '  is  a  common  feature  in  many  places.  The  ma- 
jority of  them,  however,  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  as  they  are  merely 
collections  of  compositions,  with  a  conundrum  at  intervals  to  vary  the 
monotony.  To  give  the  highest  interest  to  your  'Gems'  or  'Cas- 
kets', make  them,  as  far  as  possible,  imitations  of  the  dailygazette — 
containing  editorial,  local  items,  letters  from  home  and  abroad,  book- 
notices,  news-summary,  advertisements,  and  the  various  features  of  a 
well-conducted  sheet.  These  miniature  journals  may  be  prepared  in 
two  ways :  the  teacher  may  preser\^e  the  best  efforts  that  are  read  on 
ordinary  composition  days,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  and  suitable 
variety  have  been  gathered,  have  the  'Tribune'  made  up;  or,  if  your 
cla.ss  be  large  enough,  a  paper  can  be  compiled  at  once,  by  your  as- 
signing the  different  departments  essential  to  variety  to  different  pu- 
pils:  thus,  John  and  Susan  may  write  letters  from  foreign  cities; 
Peter  and  Matilda,  letters  from  points  in  the  United  States;  Albert 
and  Mary  may  give  notices  of  books  last  read;  Charles  and  Jennie 
may  prepare  a  list  of  advertisements;  Anna  may  compile  a  news-sum- 
mary; David,  Nancy,  and  Lydia,  take  regular  compositions;  while 
Laura  and  Delia,  as  editors,  will  arrange  editorials.  Do  not  let  these 
articles  be  thrown  together  promiscuously,  but  follow  a  certain  order : 
say,  1,  compositions;  2,  editorials;  3,  home  and  foreign  news;  4,  let- 
ters; 5,  book-notices;  6,  local  items;  7,  advertisements.  To  this  list 
the  ingenious  teacher  may  add  other  characteristics,  as  a  poet's  corner, 
or  a  jester's  budget.  Let  there  be  no  articles  copied  from  books  or  pa- 
pers; it  is  not  the  design  of  the  Casket  to  display  a  rich  assortment  of  im- 
ported goods,  but  to  make  a  truthful  exhibit  of  fabrics  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

If  you  desire  the  '  Luminary '  to  have  its  appropriate  effect,  do  not 
intrust  its  entire  arrangement  to  the  editors,  but  give  them  the  bene- 
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fit  of  your  suggestions,  and,  ii'  so  inclined,  one  or  two  sparkling  con- 
tributions froiu  your  pen.  There  is  usually  a  great  amount  of  unne- 
cessary labor  by  the  editors'  copying  all  the  articles  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. This  can  easily  be  avoided  by  requesting  the  student  to 
write  on  foolscap  in  a  plain  hand,  with  a  space  of  two  inches  at  the 
top,  and  to  furnish  the  efforts  u  few  days  beforehand  to  the  editors,  so 
that  there  may  be  abundant  time  to  decipher  all  hieroglyphics.  In 
this  way  the  articles  will  be  on  half-sheets,  which  can  readily  be 
b  mnJ  tiigv^ther  with  a  ribbon  through  the  top  space.  They  are  thus 
as  conveniently  read  as  in  book  form,  without  the  foolish  toil  involved. 
Do  not  make  the  'Paper'  a  furmal  thing,  reserving  it  for  such  state 
occasions  as  the  closing  esamination  of  the  term,  but  let  it  occur  as 
often  as  the  age  or  ability  of  your  pupils  can  provide  an  interesting 
assortment  for  its  columns. 

An  Observer  thus  prepared,  with  an  eye  to  varied  arrangement  and 
entertaining  topics,  affords  peculiar  enjoyment  to  the  assembled  pa- 
trons. In  rural  districts,  fall  and  winter  evenings  seem  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite time  for  school-entertainments;  and  on  such  occasions  a  spicy 
paper,  well  read,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  few  declamations,  or  a 
short  debate,  singing  by  the  children,  and  a  remark  by  yourself,  will 
not  only  be  a  treat  for  the  people,  but  tend  also  to  elevate  the  literary 
taste  of  the  neighborhood,  and  excite  an   increased  interest  in  your 

labors.  From  '  Composition  Writing',  by  W.  W.  Davis. 


THE      BANK       OF      ENGLAND. 


A  WISE  nation  will  make  a  point  of  learning  as  much  as  possible 
from  its  neighbors.  And  a  young  nation,  like  the  United  States,  can 
not  afford  to  ignore  the  experience,  political  and  financial,  of  the  older 
countries.  Especially  iu  finance,  we  have  as  a  people  a  good  deal  to 
learn ;  and  the  monetary  history  of  other  nations  affords  us  just  the 
knowledge  that  we  need.  Our  recent  and  present  experience  in 
money  matters  is  no  strange  thing  under  the  sun  :  probably  every  na- 
tion in  Europe,  and  certainly  all  the  leading  commercial  states,  has 
been  through  every  phase  of  the  financial  eclipse  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  They  too  have  had  the  depreciated  currencies,  and 
consequent  high  prices,  and  a  resulting  spirit  of  speculation,  a  fever- 
ish anxiety  in  respect  to  Dational  funds,  and  new  and  onerous  burdens 
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of  taxation.  It  is  time  for  the  American  people,  and  especially  for 
American  statesmen,  to  study  this  foreign  experience  thoroughly. 
There  is  light  there  for  us.  We  can  not  guide  ourselves  aright  with- 
out it.  The  government  is  spending  an  almost  unimaginable  sum  of 
money  every  day  that  passes,  the  national  debt  is  already  gigantic, 
and  taxes  are  coming  thick  and  fast  and  heavy.  It  is  right  to  be 
taught  even  by  an  enemy.  And  let  us  have  done  once  for  all  with 
the  vulgar  prejudice  that  the  universal  Yankee  nation  knows  every 
thing,  and  is  bound  not  to  learn  any  thing  from  England  at  any  rate, 
even  if  it  never  knows  it. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  born  in  just  such  troublous  times  as 
those  upon  which  we  have  fallen.  It  is  the  child  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688.  That  revolution  forcibly  expelled  the  last  Stuart 
King,  James  II,  from  the  throne,  and  by  a  virtual  election  seated  upon 
it  William  and  Mary  of  Orange.  This  William  as  stadtholder  of 
Holland  had  organized  a  European  coalition  against  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  and  he  accepted  the  English  throne 
not  so  much  for  the  personal  dignity  it  conferred  upon  him.self  as  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  England  to  his  coalition,  and  of  wielding  the 
resources  of  that  monarchy  against  the  French  king.  This  continent- 
al war  demanded  money,  and  AVilliam's  English  parliament  taxed 
the  people  heavily,  and  authorized  national  loans.  But  it  was  a  revo- 
lutionary government,  the  people  had  not  full  faith  in  its  perpetuity, 
it  might  be  overturned  and  their  loans  to  it  be  repudiated  by  the  restored 
Stuarts,  and  therefore  the  government  could  only  borrow  at  exorbit- 
ant rates  of  interest. 

In  this  juncture  of  affairs,  William  Paterson,  a  shrewd  Scotchman, 
of  whom  his  friends  said  that  he  had  been  a  missionary  and  his  ene- 
mies that  he  had  been  a  buccaneer,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  whose  object  should  be  to  loan  its  funds  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Parliament  accordingly  chartered  the  company  in  1694, 
under  the  style  of  '  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England',  limited  its  capital  stock  to  §6,000,000  (we  reduce  pounds 
to  dollars),  all  of  which  it  might  loan  to  government  at  eight  per  cent, 
annual  interest,  and  receive  also  from  government  §20,000  a  year  for 
expenses  of  management.  The  books  were  opened,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  body,  all  the  stock  was  immediately  subscribed  for. 
The  Bank  of  England  commenced  operations  by  investing  its  whole 
capital  in  government  debt:  in  other  words,  it  loaned  86,000,000  to 
the  nation  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  was  to  receive  §20,000  a  year 
besides. 

Our  own  new  national  banks  have  had  an  origin   almost  precisely 
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similar.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  government  found  it  difficult 
to  borrow  at  any  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Loans  were  authorized, 
but  the  people  at  first  were  reluctant  to  take  them.  And  it  was 
partly  to  find  a  market  for  his  stocks,  in  other  words,  to  be  able  to 
borrow  that  amount  of  money,  that  Secretary  Chase  devised  the  na- 
tional banking  system.  These  banks,  just  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
invest  their  capital  in  government  debt :  that  is,  they  loan  their  capital 
stock  to  the  nation  and  take  in  return  a  like  sum  in  national  bonds. 
If  they  circulate,  as  the  Secretary  designed,  $300,000,000  of  currency, 
then  they  must  buy  as  the  basis  for  it  a  little  over  $333,000,000  of 
government  bonds,  since  they  are  allowed  to  circulate  only  ninety  per 
cent,  of  what  they  actually  invest  in  government  debt.  All  this  sum 
is  additional  to  that  which  the  people  might  be  induced  to  take;  so 
that,  as  far  as  the  respective  governments  were  concerned,  the  motive 
to  found  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  new  national  banks  in  this 
country  was  the  same. 

Secretary  Chase  had  indeed  another  motive  in  endeavoring  to 
change  the  banking  system  of  the  country,  and  that  was  to  bring  the 
whole  currency  under  national  control.  To  give  all  paper  money  in 
the  United  States  the  same  basis  of  security,  to  limit  its  amount  by 
national  law,  and  to  provide  for  the  redemption  at  the  treasury  itself 
of  every  dollar  which  the  bank  issuing  it  failed  to  redeem,  were  also 
objects  of  the  Banking  Law.  In  all  these  respects  our  new  system 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  basis  of  both 
is  government  debt;  the  security  of  both  is  national  good  faith;  the 
control  of  both  resides  in  the  nation  through  its  representatives;  the 
redemption  of  the  paper  of  both  is  similarly  provided  for. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  gone  forward  from  the  first  without 
changing  its  name,  or  the  essential  nature  of  its  operations.  It  is 
still  a  joint-stock  company  under  the  style  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England.  Its  charter  has  been  renewed 
by  parliament  ten  or  twelve  times  during  the  170  years  of  its 
existence,  and  it  has  usually  paid  to  government  at  such  times  a  large 
bonus  for  the  privilege  of  continuance.  At  different  times  down  to 
1833,  the  bank  advanced  to  the  government  different  sums  on  various 
conditions,  until,  when  the  charter  was  renewed  in  that  year,  the  pub- 
lic owed  the  bank  $55,075,000,  and  the  debt  has  remained  at  that 
figure  ever  since.  In  stead  of  eight  per  cent.,  which  was  paid  on  the 
original  loan,  the  rate  has  been  gradually  lessened,  and  the  bank  now 
receives  but  three  per  cent,  on  the  whole  debt.  The  entire  capital  of 
the  bank  at  the  present  time  is  $72,500,000,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  trifle  over  $55,000,000  consists  of  government   debt      Up  to 
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1759  the  bank  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  $100.  At 
that  date  it  commenced  to  issue  850  notes.  In  1797  it  began  to  issue 
85  notes,  until  in  1829  all  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than825  were  pro- 
hibited by  parliament.  In  1833  the  notes  were  made  legal  tender,  and 
the  bank  received  substantially  the  monopoly  of  issuing  paper  money 
within  the  realm  of  England.  Like  all  other  banks,  the  Bank  of  England 
loans  money  to  customers  who  have  good  security  to  offer  j  but  there  is 
no  legal  rate  of  interest  in  England,  and  accordingly  the  bank  rate  va- 
ries, as  every  rate  of  interest  ought  to  do,  with  the  money  market. 

We  close  this  article  with  remarking  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  carefully  limited.  It  is  allowed  to  issue  870,- 
000,000  in  notes,  on  securities  of  which  the  debt  of  over  855,000,000 
from  the  government  to  the  bank  is  a  part;  but  for  every  dollar  be- 
youd  this  sum  it  must  have  an  equal  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  its 
coffers  J  and  it  must  redeem  instantly  in  coin  every  note  that  is  offered 
for  redemption.  There  was  indeed  a  suspension  of  specie  payments 
at  the  Bank  between  the  years  1797  and  1821,  and  a  most  important 
truth  applicable  to  our  present  circumstances  is  demonstrated  by  this 
suspension.  So  long  as  the  Bank  limited  the  quantity  of  notes  is- 
sued to  the  normal  size  of  the  currency,  the  paper,  though  irredeem- 
able, was  not  only  on  a  par  with  gold,  but  actually  bore  a  small  premi- 
um. But  the  temptation  to  over-issue  was  tremendous,  and  over-issue 
was  followed,  as  it  always  is,  by  depreciation.  In  1800  the  notes  had 
fallen  to  8  per  cent  below  par.  In  1813  they  were  13  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  continued  to  decline  till  1814,  when  they  were  25  per  cent, 
below.  From  this  point  they  gradually  rose  as  their  quantity  was 
steadily  dimiuisbed  in  the  view  of  a  return  to  specie  payment,  until 
the  Bank  resumed  in  1821,  after  an  interval  of  24  years  —  the  long- 
est bank  suspension  on  record.  Springfield  Republican. 


THE       'EXAMINER'      EXAMINED 


The  'Examiner'  who,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Illinois  Teacher, 
essayed  a  reply  to  some  strictures  of  Mr.  Oran  Faville  on  Willson's 
Readers,  needs  only  to  be  slightly  examined  himself  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  weakness  of  his  defense.  So  sensible  is  he,  indeed,  of  the 
inherent  feebleness  of  his  plea,  that  he  sets  out  at  once  with  an  as- 
sault upon  the  educational  standing  of  Mr.  Faville;  striving  with  lit- 
tle force,  because  little  he  has,  to  prove  that  worthy  gentleman  an 
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'old  fogy',  and  utterly  opposed  to  progress  in  the  matter  of  education- 
al means  and  appliances.  Nothing  more  surely  denotes  want  of  con- 
fidence in  one's  own  position  than  a  course  like  this.  But,  happily, 
the  strength  of  the  bow  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others  like  it, 
was  not  equal  to  the  aim  of  the  bowman.     So  Mr.  Faville  is  not  hurt. 

"  Mr.  Faville  ",  he  says,  "makes  no  objection  to  the  early  numbers 
of  the  series"  ;  and  he  might  have  added  for  this  very  good  reason, 
'the  early  numbers  of  the  series',  being,  in  almost  every  important 
feature,  substantially  a  copy  of  the  excellent  Readers  of  Sanders,  and 
some  others  well  known  to  fame,  escaped  by  their  very  want  of  the 
Willson  peculiarity,  that  is,  mountains  of  obscure  and  irrelevant 
matter,  the  lash  of  criticism  and  the  formal  statements  of  positive 
disapproval. 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  objection  which  lies  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  terms,  difficult  of  utterance  and  rarely  employed,  in- 
to the  '  head-notes' of  the  pieces  in  the  more  advanced  numbers  of 
the  series,  he  replies,  after  the  fashion  of  the  venders  and  makers  of 
quack-medicines,  that,  if  they  do  no  good  "  they  certainly  do  no  harm." 
But  lest  this  might  prove,  as  it  does,  too  shallow  a  defense,  he  tells 
us  these  hard  names  "will  be  of  use  to  many  teachers,  as  the  only  re- 
liable guides  for  reference  to  the  same  animals  described  in  other 
books,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  may  be  of  use  to  many  pupils, 
also,  as  aids  in  their  subsequent  reading." 

The  proper  answer  to  all  this  talk  about  conceivable  future  advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  troubling  the  heads  of  teachers  and  pupils 
with  perplexing  technicalities  that  are  to  have  no  possible  present 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand  is,  that  these  things  are  entirely  out 
of  place.  Mr.  Faville  does  not  object  to  the  teaching  of  these  things 
except  in  a  college  course,  as  'Examiner'  would  have  you  believe; 
but  demands  that  they  come  in  the  right  place,  whether  the  learners 
be  members  of  a  college-class,  or  merely  'poor,  ignorant,  adult  labor- 
ers', striving  elsewhere  and  in  other  ways  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  they  belong.  All  that  ad-cap- 
tandum  talk,  therefore,  of  'Examiner'  about  Mr.  Faville's  being  op- 
posed to  the  attempt  '■  to  popularize  the  sciences',  is  to  be  set  dowu 
for  what  it  is  worth,  which  is  just  nothing  at  all.  It  will  certainly 
not  help  to  ^popularize'  Mr.  Willson's  Readers. 

The  grand,  insurmountable  objection  to  that  series  of  books  is  that 
there  is  in  them  no  sufficient  concentration  of  means  to  a  given  end 
The  mind  of  the  pupil  is  perpetually  distracted  by  words  and  things 
foreign  to  the  real  purpose  in  hand,  which  is  to  learn  how  to  read,  not 
what  to  read.     To  teach  people  how  to  read,  we  say,  is  the  prime,  and 
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ought  to  be  the  predominant  purpose  of  a  reading-book  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Any  thing  interfering  with  this  purpose,  certainly  any  thing 
likely  to  defeat  it  by  the  introduction  of  perplexing  incidental  mat- 
ters, is  to  be  discarded  at  once  as  a  positive  disadvantage.  The  style 
good  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  matter  being  faultless,  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  learner  should  be  given  to  the  one  work  of  securing 
an  easy  and  effective  delivery. 

When  Mr.  Faville  says  that  '  the  mind  can  be  intently  fixed  on  but 
one  thing  at  a  time',  he  simply  announces  a  principle  in  teaching,  or 
rather  a  guide  to  all  good  teaching,  which  '  p]xaminer  '  is  so  little  able 
to  appreciate  as,  from  that  statement,  to  infer  that  Mr.  Faville  would 
have  people  attempt  to  learn  to  read  '  regardless  of  the  meaning '  of 
the  words  they  utter.  This  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  one  of  Mr. 
Faville's  most  serious  objections  to  Willson's  books  is  precisely  this, 
that,  by  the  untimely  introduction  of  the  technicalities  here  referred 
to,  he  throws  needless  and  often  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  ready  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  matter  to  be  read. 

It  is  strange  that  a  person  of  <  Examiner's'  pretensions  should  fail 
to  see  the  fatal  error  of  intermingling  and  so  confusing  things  utter- 
ly different,  which  is  committed  in  these  books, —  strange  that  he 
should  think  technical  terms,  in  foreign  tongue,  without  the  least  clue 
to  their  pronunciation,  '  reliable  guides '  to  the  future  reading  of  a 
boy  merely  learning  to  read, —  strange  that  he  should  deliberately 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Willson's  Readers  bear  any  tolerable  com- 
parison, in  the  matter  of  fitness,  with  several  other  series  now  before 
the  educational  public.  T. 


In  childhood  long-continued  thought  is  impossible;  little  can  be 
learned  at  a  time.  If  very  little  is  attempted,  that  little  may  be  per- 
fectly learned ;  if  too  much  is  attempted  at  once,  all  will  be  poorly 
and  imperfectly  learned.  Now  none  but  exact,  clear,  perfectly  distinct 
thoughts  are  of  any  value ;  and  of  such  thoughts  the  mind  of  a  child 
is  capable  of  receiving  only  one  at  once,  only  a  few  in  a  day.  A  fact, 
a  principle,  a  truth,  imperfectly  grasped,  makes  no  deep  impression, 
and  that  impression  speedily  passes  away.  The  few  thoughts  that  are 
received  by  the  mind  while  perfectly  fresh  and  vigorous  may  remain, 
and,  if  often  renewed,  become  a  part  of  the  mind's  treasures.  If  the 
lessons  are  very  short,  the  child  may  be  able  to  retain  all  the  thoughts; 
if  too  long,  he  will  be  likely  to  retain  none  of  them  permanently. 
63 
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MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4®" Post-OflBce  Address  — "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago."" 


Duodecimals. — Duodecimals  are  fractions  resulting  from  dividing 
the  unit  according  to  the  scale  of  12.  The  denominator  is  generally 
omitted,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the- indices.  In  stead  of  units, 
twelfths,  one-hundred- forty-fourths,  etc.,  the  denominations  are  called 
units,  primes,  seconds,  etc.  Confusion  some  times  arises  from  a  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  fully  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  terms  used. 
Practically,  duodecimals  are  compound  numbers,  used  in  measuring 
length,  surfaces,  and  solids.  Of  course  there  are  three  different  units 
to  be  divided  —  the  foot  in  length,  in  area,  and  in  volume  j  and  the 
lower  denominations  differ  in  the  same  way.  There  can  be  no  com- 
parison of  these  different  units  and  their  divisions,  because  they  are 
not  of  the  same  denomination.  Each  fraction  must  be  derived  direct- 
ly from  the  unit  of  its  kind.  A  prime  in  length  is  a  linear  inch;  a 
prime  in  area  is  a  surface  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide,  or  J^  of  a 
square  foot;  a  cubic  prime  is  a  solid  a  foot  square  and  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, or  yV  of  a  solid  foot.  The  lowest  denominations  used  in  practice 
are  the  prime,  or  inch  in  length,  the  second,  or  inch  in  area,  and  the 
third,  or  inch  in  volume. 

We  have  said  that  no  ratio  can  be  formed  between  these  fractions. 
What,  then,  is  their  relation  ?  If  straight  lines  are  so  combined  as  to 
inclose  a  rectangular  space,  its  area  will  be  as  many  square  units  as 
the  product  of  the  units  in  length  multiplied  by  the  units  in  breadth. 
So  surfaces  may  be  combined  as  to  form  solids.  If  the  solid  be  rect- 
angular, its  volume  will  be  as  many  cubic  units  as  the  product  of  the 
units  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Hence  arises  the  expression 
of  multiplying  length,  breadth  and  thickness  together  to  find  the  solid 
contents, —  an  expression  sanctioned  by  practice  and  used  for  conven- 
ience, though  it  is  absurd.  What  is  really  meant  when  we  speak  of 
the  product  of  a  foot  in  length  multiplied  by  a  prime  in  length  is  that 
the  area  of  a  surface  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  wide  will  be  a  prime, 
or  j'2,  of  a  square  foot.  The  area  of  a  surface  an  inch  square  will  be 
a  square  inch,  or  ji^  of  a  square  foot.  Hence  the  expression  primes 
'Xprimes  produce  seconds.  So  of  solid  measure.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  in  practice  the  lowest  denomination  is  the  inch,  so  that  sec- 
onds will  be  square  inches,  and  thirds  cubic  inches.     Primes  in  area 
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can  be  reduced  to  square  inches  by  multiplying  by  12;  primes  in  vol- 
ume to  cubic  inches  by  multiplying  by  144;  and  seconds  in  volume 
H     to  cubic  inches  by  multiplying  by  12. 

Solutions. —  97.  In  the  first  place  we  observe  that  5  horses  and 
12  oxen  eat  as  much  as  9  oxen  and  15^  cows,  that  9  oxen  and  15f 
cows  eat  as  much  as  9  cows  and  SOf  colts,  that  9  cows  and  301  colts 
eat  as  much  as  5  horses  and  27  colts.     In  like  manner,  5  horses  and 

12  oxen  eat  as  much  as  5  horses  and  27  colts,  also  9  cows  and  30f 
colts  eat  as  much  as  5  horses  and  12  oxen,  and  5  horses  and  27  colts 
eat  as  much  as  9  oxen  and  15|  cows.  Equating  these  equalities,  we 
have  the  following  equations  : 

5  horses  -j-  12    oxen  =  9  oxen    -f  1^1  cows [1] 

9  oxen     -f  15f  cows  =  9  cows     -{-  30|  colts [2] 

9  cows     -f  30f  colts  =  5  horses  -j-  12    oxen....  [3] 

5  horses  -(-  12    oxen  =  5  horses  -f-  27    colts [4] 

9  cows     -f  ^0|  colts  ^  5  horses  -\-  27    colts [5] 

5  horses  -\-  27    colts  =  9  oxen    -|-  15f  cows [6] 

Comparing  [1]  and  [6],  we  have  5  horses  -j-  12  oxen  =  5  horses  -(- 
27  colts. ..[7],  or  12  oxen  =  27  colts.. .[8];  1  ox  =  |  colts.. .[9]. 
Comparing  [2]  and  [3],  we  have  9  oxen  -|-  15f  cows=:5  horses -f-  12 
oxen. ..[10];  15|  cows  =  5  horses -)- 3  oxen...[ll].  Comparing  [3] 
and  [4],  we  have  9  cows  -|-  30|  colts  =  5  horses  -f  27  colts... [12]  ;  9 
cows-f-  3|  colts  =  5  horses... [13].  Comparing  [5]  and  [6],  we  have 
9  cows -|- 30|  colts  =  9  oxen -|- 1^4  cows... [14];  30f  colts  =  9  oxen 
-)-  6|  cows. ..[15].  Substituting  [9]  in  [15],  we  have  (-l^-^f)  oxen 
=  9  oxen  -}-  V  cows. ..[16].  Reducing,  we  have  ^^  oxen  =  9  oxen 
+  Y  cows. ..[17];  54oxen  =  36  oxen -}- 27  cows. ..[18];  18  oxen 
=  27  cows...  [19];  1  ox  =  -|  cows...  [20].  Substituting  [20]  in 
[11],  we  have  (6f-j-|)  oxen  :r=5  horses -f- 3  oxen. ..[21];  ^j'  oxen 
=  5  horses -|-  3  oxen. ..[22]  ;  21  oxen  =  10  horses  -f-  6  oxen. ..[23]; 
15  oxen  =  10  horses... [24]  ;  1  ox  =  f  horse. ..[25].  Substituting 
values  of  [25]  in  the  first  conditions,  we  have  5  horses  -j-  12  oxen  = 

13  horses.  Then  if  13  horses  can  eat  the  grass  and  what  grows  on  5 
acres  in  7  weeks,  ^^^  horses  (equivalent  to  7  horses,  11  oxen,  13  cows, 
and  17  colts)  will  eat  jaX^V'^ls?  of  the  same  in  the  same  time,= 
?I?x5-_3  3^9.5  ^c^es;  and  if  V-^  horses  eat  V'"/  acres  in  7  weeks,  in 
12  weeks  they  will  eat  'v,^  of  ^./-^f  acres,=  \^fY  acres,=:l(3y'Y^^  acres; 
therefore  16,''/,  acres  — 15  acres,  =  lj^j^^  acres,  =  thc  growth  on  15 
acres  in  5  weeks. 

If  the  growth  on  15  acres  in  5  weeks  is  Ij''^  acres,  the  growth  on 
25  acres  for  the  same  time  will  be  §  of  l7W>=3§f  acres,=2|||  acres. 
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Now  if  25  acres  increase  2|||  acres  in  5  weeks,  the  increase  on  the 
same  for  13  weeks  will  be  ^J  of  ^^'l^,=%\^j  ,=Q^^j  acres.  Hence 
25-|-6|||,=31|||  acres,  are  to  be  consumed  in  18  weeks. 

If  13  horses  eat  5  acres  of  grass  in  7  weeks,  1  horse  will  eat  j\  of 
5  acres,=:/3  acre,  in  the  same  time,  and  in  1  week  he  will  eat  i  of  f^, 
^=-^y  acre,  and  in  18  weeks  he  will  eat  |S  acre.  If  |Q  acre  feed  1 
horse  18  weeks,  31~||  acres  will  feed  in  the  same  time  as  many  hors- 
es as  1^  acre  is  contained  times  in  31^ 
'3V3  Worses  will  eat  the  grass  and  wh; 

But  210  sheep  are  equivalent  to  7  horses,  13  oxen,  6  cows,  and  9 
colts;  also,  7  horses,  13  oxen,  6  cows  and  9  colts  are  equivalent  to  21 
horses.  If  210  sheep  eat  as  much  as  21  horses,  10  sheep  would  eat 
as  much  as  1  horse;  therefore  it  would  take  10  times  as  many  sheep 
as  horses  to  eat  the  grass  and  what  grows  on  25  acres  in  18  weeks,  or 
32^40.  X I0,=321i| I  sheep,  Ans.  m.  j.  v. 

98.  Let  n  represent  the  number.  20  per  cent,  of  i  of  n=l  of  |, 
=3/5  of  n,  and  2  times  f  of  IJ  times  n=^  of  |,=|  of  n.  Then  the 
question  is,  3*5  of  n  is  how  many  per  cent  of  |  of  n  ?  Reducing  to  a 
common  denominator,  we  have,  jL^^  of  n  is  how  many  per  cent,  of  ~|^ 
of  n  ?  The  question  now  is  reduced  to  this,  What  per  cent  of  225  is 
16?     7|  per  cent.,  J.WS.  w.  P. 

99.  As  10  per  cent,  is  already  taken  out,  the  sum  covered  must  be 
j%%  of  the  policy.  Therefore  350-^/o<ij,=  3  5j)0^=the  sum  for  which 
the  policy  was  taken  out.     Let  x  represent  the  rate  per  cent,  for  i  of 

350 
the  voyage.     Then  ^j =:  the  sum  for  which  a  policy  would  be  re- 
quired for  i  of  the  voyage.     ~ ^^  =  the  sum  of  a  policy  for  |  of 

350     '         (1—^) 
the  voyage,  and  ^j y3  =  *^^  sum  of  a  policy  for  the  whole  voyage. 

H^°^^  n^xy^~9~'  dividing  by  350,  .^_.^=^%.  Dividing  1 
by  each  side  of  the  equation,  (1 — xy  =  ^-^.  .-.  x  =  l  —  -j^Z^j^l  — 
.9654894,=.0345106,  Ajis.  j s  M N. 


Long  lessons  are  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  mind.  At  no  age 
is  the  mind  capable  of  long-continued  exertion.  John  Quincy  Adams 
used  to  say  that  he  could  not  read  long  without  his  thoughts'  begin- 
ning to  wander.  Whenever  this  occurred,  whether  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing or  at  nine  at  night,  he  immediately  went  out  and  took  a  walk  in  the 
open  air,  and  came  back  refreshed,  and  resumed  his  book  or  his  pen. 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Mketinp,  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  MOXMODTH,  on  Tuesday,  "Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  27th,  28th 
and  29th  of  December,  1864. 

The  Faculty  of  Monmouth  College  have  generously  tendered  their  building  and 
their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  citizens  extend  the  hos- 
pitality of  their  homes. 

Prof  Fargo,  of  the  "Western  Musical  Academy,  at  Bloomington,  will  preside 
over  the  department  of  Music. 

Favorable  terms  are  expected  from  some  of  the  railroads. 

The  full  programme  of  exercises  will  appear  in  the  December  number  of  the 

Teachet: 

W.  W.  DAVIS,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 
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About  Children. —  One  of  the  good  pape;rs  that  visit  us  every  week  is  the 
Springfield  ReprMican.  And  a  lady  who  signs  herself  'E.  H.  Arr'  is  one  of  the 
KepublicarCsi  best  correspondents.  She  has  been  up  in  New  Hampshire  spending 
the  summer,  and  something  she  saw  there  set  her  pen  running  about  children  in 
such  a  way  that  we  feel  moved  to  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts  from  her  letter. 

Of  children  in  general  she  says: 

"  I  look  with  amazed  eyes  upon  the  foolish  ways  of  women  with  their  children, 
and  wonder  if  the  day  of  higher  culture  and  greater  wisdom  will  ever  come  to 
them.  To  me  nine-tenths  of  them  seem  to  think'that  a  child's  neck  and  arms  are 
of  more  worth  than  its  immortal  soul.  They  bare  their  tender  bodies  to  miasmas 
and  night  winds,  and  then  bemoan  adverse  providences.  They  stint  them  of 
sleep  and  gorge  them  with  sweetmeats,  and  then  complain  of  their  dizzy  heads 
and  weak  stomachs.  They  treat  them  like  puppets  and  milliners'  figures,  and 
then  expect  them  to  grow  up  and  die  in  God's  image. 

"Very  young  children  seem  to  me  like  little  colts,  to  be  combed  and  curried 
and  rubbed  down,  to  be  well  lodged  and  fed  and  kept  in  the  best  possible  order 
until  the  slow  but  beautiful  dawning  of  reason  comes,  which  is  to  invest  their 
gross  little  bodies  for  you  with  the  beautiful  mystery  of  immortality.  I  would 
keep  their  muscles  strong  and  their  souls  clean,  with  never  a  thought  turned 
neighborward  or  worldwise.  The  infirmities  incident  to  humanity  are  our  most 
terrible  punishments.  There  is  something  humiliating  in  the  thought  of  partial 
decay  before  death.  This  wearing  of  false  teeth  and  other  people's  hair  is  con- 
sistent with  no  inborn  taste.  Shear  your  children's  heads  close  once  a  year  ;  let 
their  gastric  juices  have  easy  work  ;  feed  them  with  fresh  air,  sleep,  new  milk, 
and  pleasant  words,  and  see  if  at  eighteen  they  have  to  wear  '  rats'  and  cotton 
and  false  teeth.     Clothe  them  warmly  and  loosely  and  sensibly,  force  them  to  ex- 
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ercise  and  cleanliness,  be  cliaritable  to  their  stupidity,  and  then  see  if  they  grow 
up  hollow-eyed,  crooked-backed,  thin,  sallow,  and  inert." 

And  here  she  speaks  the  truth  of  '  smart  children ' : 

"  I  do  not  fancy  precocious  children,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  almost 
always  in  some  abnormal  physical  condition.  It  is  n't  natural  for  a  child  to  be 
precocious.  A  healthy,  right  kind  of  a  child  is  foolish  and  unreflecting  at  best. 
You  have  to  plant  yourself  plump  against  their  iron  little  wills  and  stout  muscles, 
with  a  still  stouter  will  and  stronger  muscle.  When  you  reason  with  them  your 
arguments  meet  shoal  logic.  The  verses  you  teach  them  and  the  bright  sayings 
they  retail  are  always  pert  memorizings.  The  whole,  natural,  characteristic  life  of 
a  child  is  noisy,  rollicking,  kicking,  tumbling,  bruising,  cracking,  breaking.  You 
endure  their  savage  presence  for  the  hope  you  have  in  them.  You  love  them  far 
more  for  what  they  will  be  than  what  they  are  to  you.  No ;  I  do  not  want  any 
of  your  proper  children.  Deportment  is  more  alien  than  cannibalism  to  their  na- 
ture. Original  sin  shows  itself  before  pride  and  judgment  in  them.  Their  first 
falsehood  is  as  suie  as  their  first  tooth,  and  the  best  of  them  are  jealous  and  en- 
vious little  reprobates.  I  would  rather  start  to  train  a  strong-willed  child  with  a 
healthy  body,  one  decidedly  of  earth,  earthy,  than  one  of  your  children  over- 
freighted with  spirit.  Some  years  ago  I  watched,  with  unwearied  earnestness, 
over  the  fragile  form  of  a  little  one  who  gave  promise  of  a  rare  and  beautiful 
soul-life.  He  left  me.  He  did  not  die  to  me.  He  simply  passed  out  of  sight. 
The  immortal  in  his  nature  so  far  outweighed  the  mortal  that  his  passage  from 
time  to  eternity  seemed  to  me  only  like  the  fading-away  of  a  beautiful  vision ; 
and  even  to  this  day  I  feel  like  stretching  out  my  arms  after  some  unreal  thing, 
which,  in  the  shape  of  a  wonderful  child,  cajoled  me  into  the  belief  that  I  was 
the  mother  of  that  beautiful  boy.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  angel 
children  have  since  lodged  with  me  unawares  ;  but,  true  to  my  theory,  I  rejoice 
in  the  rough,  hardy  bodies  of  my  little  ones,  fearing  not  so  much  lest  they  should 
not  be  comely  and  graceful,  as  that  I  may  fail  to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  in 
harmony  with  God's  natural  and  divine  law.'!." 

And  though  the  following  was  written  about  the  country  children  in  New 
Hampshire,  may  not  its  counterpart  be  seen  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  Illinois? 

"  One  might  suppose  that  country  children  would  be  affected  by  their  surround- 
ings; that  their  eyes  could  not  daily  rest  upon  beautiful  things  without  learning 
to  love  them ;  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  simple  and  sweet  and  engaging. 
I  wish  it  were  so.  I  wish  that  the  monthly  fashion-plates  did  not  find  their  way 
into  farmers'  parlors,  that  farmers'  wives  would  not  lock  up  brussels  carpets  in 
their  sunniest  rooms,  that  worsted  roses  did  not  please  their  daughters'  fancies 
bettert,han  the  fragrant  arbutus  and  breezy  clematis.  How  three-quarters  of  our 
New-England  country  women  toil  and  drudge  to  keep  up  appearances;  how 
wrinkled  and  haggard  they  get  to  be  in  their  prime;  how  little  they  value  the 
presence  of  their  handmaiden  Nature  in  the  training  of  their  little  ones. 

"  I  love  to  find  the  little  creatures  laden  with  flowers  and  vines  and  berries. 
They  ought  never  to  be  housed  save  from  rain  and  night  and  cold;  I  know  of 
two  hardy  children,  who  hate  clean  frocks  and  white  tyers,  who  are  always  getting 
brown  and  shabby,  who  seldom  look  trig  and  well  dressed,  and  yet  they  get  daily 
drunken  over  the  manifold  beauties  of  God's  world.  I  hope  they  will  always 
keep  their  pure  and  beautiful  instincts,  with  the  superadded  graces  of  clean  gar- 
ments and  faces.  What  foolish  mistakes  people  make  in  overdressing  their 
children.  No  where  are  little  children  more  beflounced  and  furbelowed  than  by 
people  of  limited  means  in  the  country.  Tlie  poor  tired  housewife  will  sit  up 
half  the  night,  with  aching  eyes  and  stiff  fingers,  to  stitch  braids  and  velvets  upon 
her  children's  frocks.  Silly  woman,  never  counting  the  waste.  Clean  print,  and 
gingham  and  cambric,  and  plain  woolens,  are  good  and  pretty  enough  for  any 
child  ;  and  truly  what  can  be  more  unsightly  than  the  soiled  finery  of  an  over- 
dressed child  ?  "  ' 

And  the  following  will  bear  more  than  one  reading  in  city  as  well  as  country. 
"  0  women  !  educate  and  tone  up  jour  minds  to  higher  resources  than  making 
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show-toys  of  your  children.  Are  they  so  much  wiser,  and  apter  also,  than  mine, 
that  they  are  always  saying  and  doing  such  bright  things?  If  they  are,  pray 
do  n't  annoy  me  by  the  invidious  comparison,  for  mine  make  mud  cakes  and  growl 
and  talk  in  a  common  sort  of  way.  It  is  in  bad  taste  to  thrust  the  smartness  of 
your  young  people  upon  strangers.  Tastes  differ.  A  poetical  child  is  my  utter 
aversion.  It  makes  me  cringe  to  hear  Tennyson  lisped  by  a  five-year-old.  '  Lit- 
tle Johnny  Horner,  sitting  in  the  corner',  or  'Grandfather  Longlegs',  who  could 
n't  say  his  prayers,  are  far  more  to  the  point.  The  children  of  the  very  poor  may 
have  no  fine,  but  they  surely  have  no  false,  ways.  You  find  them  burrowing  in 
the  sand,  rollicking  on  the  grass,  diving  into  water,  sunburnt,  tangled,  matted, 
but  glowing  with  health  and  lively  as  leaping  brooks.  I  never  want  a  rigged-up, 
prim  child  to  come  near  me;  but  I  can  never  withhold  my  heart  from  the  boys 
and  girls  who  hug  their  mother  earth,  and  go  about  stealing  music  from  pumpkin- 
vines  and  willow-stems." 

Good  for  the  Girls. —  Spunky  girls  they  have  in  Waukegan.  Loyal,  too,  they 
are,  through  and  through,  and  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  thing  defaming  the 
government.  Thirteen  of  them  attended  a  political  meeting  not  long  since,  where, 
of  course,  they  deported  themselves  becomingly,  though  burning  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  every  thing  loyal  was  misrepresented  and  traduced. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaker's  remarks,  permission  was  given  to  any  body  to 
'tell  his  experience'.  A  crippled  soldier  arose,  and  began  in  a  patriotic  strain, 
when  he  was  immediately  choked  off",  and  came  near  being  roughly  handled. 
This  was  more  than  the  young  ladies  could  stand,  and  they  immediately  boiled 
over.  What  they  did  we  let  them  tell  iu  their  own  language,  as  we  cut  it  from 
the  Gazette: 

"  One  arose  who  had  fought  in  battle  in  defense  of  the  government  and  prin- 
ciples which  they  were  seeking  to  destroy,  and  said  '^  Down  with  the  traitors. 
'^  Do  urn  with  the  traitors'.  Some  seized  the  speaker  and  tried  to  expel  him  from 
the  hall,  denying  him  the  right  of  free  speech.  He,  however,  continued  to  speak, 
although  his  sentiments  could  no  longer  be  heard  for  the  confusion  and  panic 
that  pervaded  the  assembly.  While  they  denied  to  the  speaker  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen,  and  tried  by  force  to  subdue  him,  we  thirteen  school-girls 
of  the  Central  School,  animated  by  patriotic  motives,  and  urged  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  sang 

"  The  Union  for  ever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah, 
Down  with  the  traitors,  np  with  the  Star." 

"  Amid  cries  of  put  them  out,  Mr.  Rogers  arose  and  said,  "They  are  girls  from 
the  Central  School,  who  have  come  designing  to  disturb  our  meeting."  However, 
his  remarks  did  not  have  the  eff'ect  they  were  intended  to  produce.  They  con- 
cluded we  were  not  to  be  controlled  or  dissuaded  from  our  purpose  by  a  self-ap- 
pointed committee  of  fire-in-the-rear,  and  they  motioned  to  adjourn. 

"Deeming  our  presence  no  longer  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  traitors,  we  arose 
to  depart,  when  we  were  loudly  applauded.  Before  making  our  exit  from  the 
hall  we  proposed  three  cheers  for  Lincoln,  which  were  given  with  true  genuine 
spirit. 

"  We  will  ever  maintain  the  right  and  expose  the  wrong,  and  to  the  cause  of 
LIBERTY,  truth,  and  JUSTICE,  we  will  be  true  even  unto  death. 

A.VNiE  E.  F.  Porter,  M.  Eliza  Rector,  Grace  Wilson, 

Nellie  E.  Cadwell,  Nancy  Sweeny,  Orvilla  M.  Morgan. 

LovELiA  LowN,  Sarah  J.  Worskold,  Lizzie  Worsfold, 

Ellen  Brown,  Mary  E.  Chapman,  Annie  E.  Brown, 

Eliza  Brochaen. 

The  Agricultural-College  Question. — We  arc;  glad  that  the  fanning  interests 
of  the  state  ai'C  alive  to  the  danger  that  menaces  the  munificent  grant  for  the 
support  of  a  State  Agricultural  College.  Their  spirit  is  shown  by  the  following 
resolutions,  adopted  at  the  late  State  Agricultural  Fair  at  Decatur : 
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Whereas,  The  industrial  interests  are  of  a  paramount  importance,  all  others  being  dependent 
upon  their  prosperity ;  and 

Wbereas,  Congress  has  made  a  munificent  grant  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  endowment  of  an  Industrial  College  for  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  existing  institutions  of  learning  have  sought  to  divide  this  fund  and  parti- 
tion the  same  among  themselves  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  distinctly  reiterate  that  the  industrial  interests  of  this  state  are  one  and  indi- 
Tisible ;  that  the  industrial  classes  are  perfectly  competent  to  draft  a  plan  and  arrange  the  details 
for  the  proper  disbursement  of  this  fund. 

Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Farmer's  Con- 
vention held  in  Springfield  in  June,  1863,  that  there  should  be  but  one  institution  created  out  of 
this  fund,  and  that  it  should  be  entirely  untrammeled  by  connection  with  any  existing  institution. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  industrial  classes  of  Illinois,  pledge  ourselves  to  combine  to  use  our  ut- 
most efforts  for  the  advancement  of  our  educational  interests,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  these 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  nation  rests,  we  will  continue  to 
labor  to  devote  this  fund  sacredly  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  iutended,  viz.,  '  the  establish- 
ment of  one  institution  in  this  state,  in  which  the  leading  object  shall  be  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  '. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  arts  and  sciences  are  intimately  connected  with  true  progress  in  agri- 
culture, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  institution  receive  an  endowment  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  view. 

Resolved,  That  seeing,  feeling,  and  knowing,  the  want  of  practical  education  in  our  several  em- 
ployments, we  are  determined  to  provide  a  better  state  of  things  for  our  posterity. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  whatever  his  political  associations  may  be,  un- 
less we  have  full  assurance  that  he  will  labor  to  carry  out  our  views  in  this  matter  as  herein  ex- 
pressed. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  present  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  this  state  as 
pledged  in  favor  of  using  this  fund  as  contemplated  in  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  refer  'all  whom  it  may  concern  '  to  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions 
as  embodying  our  'claim'  in  the  premises. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  appoint  Wm.  II.  Van  Epps,  J.  B.  Turner,  John  P.  Reynolds,  A.  B.  Mc- 
Connell,  and  B.  G.  Roots,  as  a  committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  frame  a  bill,  and  urge  its  pass- 
age by  the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  for  the  organization  of  an  institution  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  fund  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  grant,  and  in  accordance 
■with  these  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  the  newspapers  in  this  state  to  publish  these  resolutions. 

0.  B.  Galusha,  Secretary.  CHAS.  W.  MURTFELI>T,  Chairman. 

So  say  we.  So  ought  to  say  every  honest  person  in  tlie  state.  So  will  say 
every  disinterested  one.  There  is  no  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  these  res- 
olutions. Let  the  farmers  of  this  great  state  put  at  once  and  for  ever  a  quietus 
upon  the  plan  to  put  the  breath  of  life  into  the  set  of  dead  and  dying  sectarian 
schools  misnamed  colleges  and  universities,  who  have  been  invited  by  Gov. 
Yates's  committee  of  clergymen  to  'put  in  their  claims'.  As  if  a  single  one  of 
them  has  any  claim.  As  if  the  cause  of  agricultural  science  would  be  benefited 
if  the  whole  grant  were  given  to  any  one  of  them,  much  less  to  parcel  it  out  in 
small  bits.  As  if  a  committee  of  clergymen  know  any  better  what  would  be  the 
proper  disposition  of  an  agricultural  grant  than  the  farmers  for  whom  they 
aspire  to  legislate  are  supposed  to  know  of  the  proper  course  of  study  for  a  min- 
ister. The  farmers  have  '  sent  in  their  claims '  in  the  above  resolutions,  and  it 
will  be  a  burning  shame  if  their  wishes  are  disregarded  by  the  next  Legislature. 
It  ought  to  be  the  political  death  of  any  member  to  do  it. 

A  NEEDED  Reform. — In  the  city  of  Chicago  the  teachers  are  paid  promptly  on 
the  Saturday  following  the  last  Friday  of  every  month.  They  are  thus  enabled 
to  calculate  with  certainty  how  to  dispose  of  their  salaries,  and  are  saved  the 
great  annoyance  and  vexation  caused  by  the  irregularity  of  payments  which  ex- 
ists in  some  other  cities. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  laborers  in  the  service  of  the  Board  —  whose  necessities 
exceed  those  of  the  teachers,  and  to  whom  delay  in  payment  is  a  far  greater  in- 
convenience because  in  most  instances  they  live  from  hand  to  mouth, — who  can 
not  calculate  with  certainty  when  to  expect  their  dues.  We  mean  the  janitors. 
They  are  almost  always  during  the  winter  months  men  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive their  wages  every  Saturday  night,  and  who  can  ill  afford  to  do  without 
them  ;  or,  during  the  summer,  widows  or  wives  of  laborers,  with  a  family  of 
children  depending  on  them  for  support,  the  elder  of  whom  are  some  times  able 
to  assist  with  the  sweeping. 
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There  would  be  loss  cause  for  complaint  could  these  people  receive  their  pay 
the  same  day  the  teachers  do,  or  at  any  other  stated  time.  It  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Principal  to  send  to  the  office  of  the  Board  two  days  before  the  close  of 
th'^  month  a  report  of  the  time  of  each  teacher  and  the  amount  of  pay  due.  He 
could  easily  include  the  janitor  in  his  report,  since  that  person  is  under  his  charge 
and  is  responsible  to  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  And  as  the  teachers 
are  paid  in  the  afternoon,  the  janitors  might  be  paid  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  thus  giving  them  ample  time  to  lay  in  their  necessary  stores  before  night. 
As  this  matter  is  now  managed,  separate  bills  are  made  out,  or  expected  to  be 
made  out,  by  each  janitor,  and  these  are  acted  upon  by  the  committee  on  janitors 
and  supplies,  some  time  during  the  next  week  or  the  week  after,  whenever  the 
three  or  even  two  of  them  can  be  brought  together.  As  they  are  business  men, 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  bills  audited,  and  it  often  happens  that  a  second 
month  is  nearly  or  quite  ended  before  they  are  paid.  We  know  a  case  in  point. 
As  we  write,  on  the  evening  of  the  twentieth  of  October,  we  know  a  widow-wo- 
man who  goes  out  washing  as  one  means  of  supporting  her  four  children,  who  has 
not  yet  received  her  pay  for  sweeping  one  of  t!ie  city  scliools  during  the  whole 
month  of  September,  though  she  has  been  to  the  office  several  times  for  it,  and 
the  day  has  been  set  for  her  to  come  for  it  each  time.  We  have,  too,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  being  obliged  to  charge  to  profit  and  loss  quite  a  round  sum  for 
us,  the  same  being  the  amount  of  a  grocery-bill  for  which  we  became  surety  and 
money  lent  to  buy  medicine  for  a  sick  child,  to  a  poor  man  who  was  unable  to 
work  a  month  before  his  pay  became  due  and  then  wait  two  or  three  weeks  for 
the  circumlocution  office,  and  who  from  force  of  circumstances  has  never  since 
been  able  to  refund  the  money. 

In  addition  to  this,  when  the  funds  have  been  scanty  the  teachers  have  received 
their  pay  and  the  balance,  if  any,  has  gone  to  the  janitors.  We  think  that  the  re- 
verse should  have  been  the  practice,  since,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  amount 
of  the  teachers'  board-bills,  which  is  their  heaviest  item  of  expense,  passes  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  far  better  afford  to  wait  a  month  than  that  a  janitor 
should  be  put  oft'  a  single  day. 

When  wo  were  in  the  service  of  the  Board  we  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  those  who  control  this  payment  to  it,  and  did  our  best  to  have  it  remedied. 
As  the  subj(:ct  has  been  again  brought  to  our  notice,  we  have  thought  best  to  say 
thus  much  about  it,  in  the  hope  it  may  be  .«een  by  some  members  of  the  Board 
who  will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  correct  so  unnecessary  an  evil. 

Rhode  Island. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Normal  Association  was  held 
at  Bristol,  August  25.  The  oration  was  by  Charles  Spencer,  of  Newport, —  the 
subject  being  '  Individual  Education  as  a  Means  of  National  Progress '.  The  needs 
of  the  age  as  concerns  individual  culture  were  discussed  under  the  following 
heads :  The  need  for  better  parents,  for  better  teachers,  for  better  rulers ;  The 
hindrances  to  self-culture  and  some  methods  of  overcoming  them.  A  poem  was 
read  by  Miss  Emily  S.  Tanner.  These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  collation  at 
which  Prof  S.  S.  Greene  presided,  the  meeting  closing  with  a  sociable.  Three 
members  have  died  during  the  year. 

Nkw  York.— The  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York  celebrated 
its  first  anniversary  at  Albany,  July  26  and  27,  1864.  The  Convocation  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Regents,  Hon.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn.  Papers  were 
read  by  Prof  F.  S.  Jewell,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  on  '  The  System  and 
Method  of  Logical  Analysis  applied  to  the  Teaching  of  the  English  Language'; 
by  Prof.  Nichols,  of  the  New-York  Free  Academy,  on  '  The  Importance  of  Draw- 
ing as  a  Branch  of  College  Education ';  by  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  ou  '  Ex- 
aminations as  applied  in  England,  by  the  Goverinnent  and  the  University';  by 
Prof  Webster,  of  the  Rochester  Free  Academy,  on  '  The  Public  Schools  of  Roch- 
ester, and  their  Examination';  by  Prof  Werner,  on 'The  Examinations  of  the 
Free  Academy  ',  being  an  elaborate  and  masterly  defense  of  written  examinations; 
by  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  on  'The  Propriety  and  Duty  of  Teaching  Physiol- 
ogy and  Hygiene  in  Common  Schools',  illustrating  by  several  interesting  experi- 
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nients  ;  and  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  of  Union  College,  on  'Methods  of  Teacliin? 
with  Special  Reference  to  what  is  called  Memoriter  Iiistniction '. 

Addresses  were  delivered  b)'  Prof.  A.  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College,  subject, 
'  A  Defense  of  Rhetoric ';  and  by  Prof.  Charles  Murray  Nairne,  of  Cohmibia  Col- 
lege, on  'The  just  place  and  proportion  of  the  studies  commonly  comprised  in  a 
sub-graduate  course  of  instruction'. 

The  following  topics  were  taken  up  for  discussion  : 

1st.   How  far  shall  examinations  be  oral,  and  how  far  written  ? 

2d.  What  should  be  the  amount  of  attainment  for  admission  to  Colleges  ? 

3d.  What  is  the  best  method  for  effecting  a  uniform  grade  of  attainment  for 
admission  into  Colleges  ? 

4th.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  producing  competitive  examinations  for 
admission  into  the  military  and  naval  schools  of  the  country  ? 

5th,  What  are  the  best  methods  for  producing  complete  examinations  for  all 
civil  offices  ? 

The  discussion  on  these  points  was  quite  spirited,  and  of  a  highly  entertaining 
character.  The  point  relative  to  admission  into  the  military  and  naval  schools  of 
the  country  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  With  reference  to  the 
matter,  Gen.  Wetmore  oifered  the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  Ab  the  sense  of  this  Convocation  of  the  friends  of  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  great  public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  conferring,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  to  scholars  of  the  highest  merit  in  the  public  seminaries  of  learning  in  the 
state. 

Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolution  be  communicated  to  the  representatives  in  Congress 
from  this  state,  by  the  Board  of  Kegents,  with  an  earnest  and  respectful  request  that  they  will 
unite  their  personal  influence  and  action  in  connection  with  these  of  the  Convocation,  in  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  preceding  suggestions. 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  and  faculty  of  each  of  the  principal  seminaries  of  learning  in  this 
state  be  invited  to  give  their  active  cooperation  in  a  measure  of  vital  interest  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, as  well  among  the  people  at  large  as  to  the  public  services  of  the  country. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  course  of  study  preparatory  to  en- 
tering college.  Also,  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  touching  their  mutual  relations  and  interests. 

Concerning  this  meeting  the  Teacher  says:  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Convocation  has  inaugurated  measures  that  will  do  much  toward  perfecting 
our  great  .system  of  public  education,  harmonizing  different  grades  of  schools, 
and  making,  in  time,  the  Connnon  School,  the  Academy,  the  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, according  parts  of  one  great  whole,  whose  mission  shall  be  to  offer  the 
broadest  and  freest  culture  to  every  child  in  the  state." 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  fortieth  term  of  the  State  Normal  School  took 
place  in  Tweddle  Hall,  Thursday,  July  14. 

Ohio. — The  State  Association  met  at  Toledo  July  5.  We  prepared  last  month 
a  lengthy  abstract  of  this  meeting,  which  was  unavoidably  crowded  out. 

Though  rather  late  in  the  season,  we  can  not  let  the  meeting  pass  without  al- 
luding to  one  or  two  of  the  prominent  topics  brought  up  at  this  unusually  in- 
teresting meeting. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hough  read  a  report  '  On  the  importance  of  special  preparation  on 
the  part  of  primary  teachers,  and  the  best  method  of  securing  such  preparation '. 

This  report  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  these  schools  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienctd  teachers,  and  also  that  persons  who  have  received  a  fair 
education  and  have  obtained  a  certificate  to  teach  too  often  think  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  reap  the  reward  of  their  labors.  To  instruct  the  former  and 
convince  the  latter  is  the  task  in  hand.  All  must  be  encouraged  to  read  profess- 
ional and  other  works.  To  aid  in  this,  the  Principal  should  have  a  good  library. 
Rare  works  may  be  read  by  the  Principal,  and  commented  on  by  all  at  a  teachers' 
meeting  each  day.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  read  children's  books. 
They  contain  a  great  number  of  facts  for  illustration  and  stories  for  amusement, 
which  may  be  of  great  service  to  a  primary  teacher.  All  young  teachers  should 
be  placed  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal,  and  teach  a  part  of  the 
day  and  recite  the  other.  These  pupil-teachers  should  take  a  three-years  course 
of  itudy,  and  having  regular  examinations  at  least  twice  a  year,  should  have  their 
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salaries  advanced  at  each  successive  step.  Their  pupils  would  be  dismissed  while 
they  were  reeiting,  giving  them,  say,  a  session  of  two  hours  each  morning  and 
afternoon. 

During  the  spirited  discussion  wliich  followed,  Mi.  White  said  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  special  professional  training  of  the  teachers  of  our  primary 
schools  was  justly  set  forth  by  Mr.  "Hough.  The  want  of  such  preparation  is  one 
of  tlie  greatest  obstacles  to  overcome  in  the  management  of  our  schools.  The 
proper  instructipn  of  little  children  requires  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  education,  and  rare  skill  in  applying  those  principles  in  methods  and 
processes.  His  observations  in  the  schools  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
the  state  convinced  him  that  the  primary  departments  were  more  defective  than 
the  upper.  The  teachers  therein  employed  were  largely  unqualified  for  their 
peculiar  work.  He  doubted  wliether  the  plan  of  training  primary  teachers  rec- 
ommended in  the  report  would  be  generally  practicable.  It  might  work  well 
in  schools  organized,  as  in  Cincinnati,  with  a  local  superintendent  or  principal  in 
each  building,  able  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  supervision.  Mr.  Hough 
was  himself  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  work.  He  had  for  years  devoted  his  at- 
tention largely  to  primary  instruction.  The  report  assumed  that  all  superintend- 
ents were  alike  properly  situated  and  qualified.  Many  of  our  superintendents 
could  not  do  this  work  efficiently.  They  had  not  the  necessary  time  for  such  du- 
ties, and,  besides,  primary  instruction  was  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  A  man 
must  make  primary  teaching  a  specialty,  devoting  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
before  he  can  become  an  efficient  trainer  of  others.  It  requires  the  highest  skill. 
The  mere  copying  of  methods  will  not  answer ;  such  instructions  soon  become  a 
lifeless  routine.  There  must  be  spirit  as  well  method  in  primary  instruction,  and 
the  teacher's  own  resources  must  be  the  life  of  her  methods.  It  seemed  to  him 
that,  in  addition  to  the  plan  recommended  in  the  report,  we  need  special  training- 
schools.  A  few  well-trained  primary  teachers  would  greatly  aid  superintendents 
in  carrying  on  the  plan  proposed.  They  would  become  models,  making  the  train- 
ing of  the  other  teachers  much  less  difficult. 

Mr.  Hough  said  there  were  23,000  teachers  in  the  state,  and  that  a  normal 
school  would  do  very  little  toward  preparing  so  many.  He  explained  the  position 
of  Cincinnati  principals  and  their  opportunities  to  look  after  primary  teaching.  He 
had  visited  the  Oswego  schools,  and  did  not  wholly  like  their  plan  of  training 
teacliers.  He  spoke  of  English  training-schools.  Assistants  were  pupil-teachers 
five  years  at  first,  and  afterward  spent  five  years  in  a  training-school.  He  would 
not  put  untrustworthy  teachers  in  the  uppei-  grades ;  preferred  to  place  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  in  the  primary  grades,  and  tlien  train  them  for  the  work. 

The  Association  divided  into  sections,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  by 
Mr.  Rickolf.     The  programme  was: 

Seciio/i  A — Questions  pertaining  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Section  B — Papers  and  Addresses  designed  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
common  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  all  questions  relating  to 
school-laws  and  their  administration. 

In  Section  A  Mr.  DeWolf  read  a  report  on  '  Composition  in  a  Course  of  Study 
in  our  Common  Schools'. 

Mr.  Harding  remarked  that  composition  in  the  schools  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bugbears  of  the  times.  Every  young  person  is  indisposed  to  write.  The  suggest- 
ion in  the  report  is  admirable,  because  it  makes  writing  an  everyday  exercise. 
Take  common  subjects  for  compositions,  such  as  tiail,(le.sk,  atlas,  and  thus  cultivate 
habits  of  attention  and  observation. 

Mr.  Dickerson  said  that  scholars  are  inclined  to  think  they  must  dress  ideas  as 
finished  writers  would,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  become  hypocritical,  writing 
what  common  sense  tells  them  is  impossible. 

Each  scholar  should  write  out  the  day's  work  as  the  last  exercise  of  evei-y  day. 
Teach  the  habit  then  to  condense,  giving  something  practical.  As  examples,  he 
had  his  pupils  give  reasons  for  or  against  following  the  fashion.s,  for  or  against 
profanity,  etc.  As  pupils  grow  older,  give  them  something  more  progressive. 
It  is  not  so  much  u'liat  we  teach  as  how. 

Mr.  Harvey  remarked  that  criticism  is  not  the  first  duty  of  teacher  or  scholar. 
Would  not  commence  composition  in  the  primary  schools.    Talking  must  precede 
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writing.  Teach  the  smaller  children  to  relate  some  incident  or  story.  Larger 
scholars  are  apt  to  compare  their  own  writing  with  somethhig  they  have  read. 
It  seems  tame  to  them  and  they  become  disgusted.  Suggest  thoughts ;  get  them 
started  right ;  let  them  write  descriptions ;  then  they  can  not  compare  their  pro- 
ductions with  others.  Confine  criticisms  at  first  to  the  spelling  of  words ;  after- 
ward make  different  arrangements  of  sentences,  and  your  pupils  will  have  the 
benefit  of  true  criticism,  and  none  of  its  discouragements.  Write  out  topics  and 
different  heads  of  subjects,  and  the  interest  in  composition  will  increase.  Scholars 
will  write  compositions  oftener,  and  have  some  laid  up  ahead.  Whatever  children 
may  be  in  after  life,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  write  descriptions  often.  I 
do  not  approve  of  long  abstract  compositions;  think  the  time  wasted  in  such 
writing.  Scholars  soon  learn  to  select  topics  and  then  to  divide  them  under  suita- 
ble heads. 

In  Section  B  Mr.  W.  D.  Henkle  read  a  report  on  'County  Supervision'. 

Mr.  Cowdery,  of  Sandusky,  made  an  oral  report.  He  felt  considerable  reluct- 
ance in  pressing  the  matter  upon  the  state  legislature  at  the  present  time.  He 
thought  it  unwise  to  call  upon  the  state  for  extra  expenses;  and  yet  the  true 
policy  of  the  state,  respecting  educational  interests,  is  not  how  little  money  can 
we  get  along  with,  but  how  much  can  be  judiciously  expended.  All  will  agree 
upon  this.  County  supervision  would  be  one  proper  aim.  Several  measures  pre- 
sent themselves  here.  We  might  greatly  benefit  our  schools  by  establishing  in- 
stitutions similar  to  those  of  Germany  and  other  countries.  How  shall  our  schools 
be  improved,  especially  those  of  the  rural  districts  ?  He  believed  there  is  no 
better  way  than  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents,  to  visit  these  schools, 
call  meetings,  institutes,  etc.  He  believed  the  instruction  in  country  schools  now 
not  much  better  tlian  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  They  will  not  improve  except  by 
the  appointment  of  qualified  men  to  superintend  and  teach.  There  are  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  county  supervision.  He  had  visited  New  York,  and  there 
saw  that  while  some  counties  were  greatly  benefited  in  having  superintendents, 
others  suffered  because  poor  men  had  been  appointed.  The  selection  of  good 
men  should  be  general.  He  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  measure,  but  disliked  to 
press  it  just  now. 

On  the  subject  of  truancy,  Mr.  Tappan  said  that,  while  superintendent  at  Steu- 
benville,  he  found  rewards  and  punishments  useful  in  preventing  it.  Cards  were 
given.     It  is  important  that  these  should  be  promptly  delivered. 

Mr.  Cowdery  desired  some  definite  action  of  the  Association.  Truancy  is  like 
chronic  disease.  It  can  be  cured,  but  not  by  teachers  alone.  There  are  three 
classes  of  truants :  1.  Those  who  would  but  can  not  go  to  school.  2.  Those  who 
do  n't  care  to  go.  3.  Hard  cases.  We  need  truant  officers,  with  a  proper  title. 
We  must  do  as  is  done  in  New-England  cities.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
bring  in  truants. 

Prof.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  being  called  upon,  said  he  had  nothing  to  add. 
Providence  had  made  an  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  similar  to  that  of 
Boston,  but  had  failed  thus  far.  He  objected  to  the  Bo.'^ton  law  because  it  gave 
the  truant-officer  too  much  power.  He  takes  children  out  of  the  hands  of  their 
parents.  Would  resort  to  the  usual  curative  means  until  an  improvement  can  be 
effected. 

Mr.  Cowdery  said  that  some  members  of  the  legislature  were  unfavorable  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  last  winter,  supposing  that  it  embodied  the  Euro- 
pean idea  of  compulsory  education.  This  objection  was  unfounded,  and  may  be 
answered  by  saying  that  the  bill  only  seeks  to  restrain  one  class  of  youth — the 
street  children,  who  are  becoming  vagabonds  and  criminals. 

Mr.  Dickerson  remarked  that  in  the  Old  Bay  State  there  is  a  law  that  every 
child  shall  attend  a  school  of  some  kind  six  months  in  the  year;  and  on  his  mo- 
ion  a  committee  of  three  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  truancy 
was  appointed. 

Mr.  Harding  read  a  report  on  Normal  Schools,  by  Hon.  Rufus  King,  of  Cincin- 
nati.    The  report  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Henkle  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Normal-School  Association. 
The  members  of  that  Association  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  a  normal  school 
should  bp.     Some  think  the -.vhole  matter  a  merely  professional  education.     The 
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time  for  a  definite  judgment  has  not  yet  come.  Our  materials  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared. No  harm  is  done  if  teaching  be  repeated  in  normal  schools.  He  had 
taught  in  all  kinds  of  normal  schools,  and  had  conversed  with  leading  men  upon 
the  subject.  Sonic  people  can  not  learn  some  things.  First  investigations  are 
always  provisional.  Let  these  schools  be  established  for  the  sake  of  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  normal  schools. 

Mr.  .Crosby  was  glad  the  memorial  came  from  Hon.  Rufus  King, —  he  being 
an  influential  lawyer  and  ((ualified  to  operate  successfully  with  members  of  the 
legislature.  The  normal  school  of  Cincinnati  failed  through  bad  management. 
There  exists  an  increasing  desire  among  teachers  to  revive  it,  and  yet  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  how  it  shall  be  constituted.  He  feared 
that  the  prevailing  idea  was  wrong.  A  normal  school  will  not  be  successful 
teaching  text-books,  subjects,  methods,  etc., —  these  should  give  place  to  a  thor- 
ough study  of  human  nature,  of  the  subject  to  be  trained  by  the  teacher  —  the 
laws  governing  heart,  mind,  and  body. 

The  memorial  was  approved  and  adopted,  and  the  committee  appointed. 

T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Massillon,  was  elected  President,  and  H.  J.  Caldwell,  of  War- 
ren, Secretary.     Cincinnati  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

Daniel  Hough,  Principal  of  the  First  District  School,  Cincinnati,  has  resigned, 
to  accept  an  agency  in  the  well-known  publishing  house  of  Sargent,  Wilson  and 
Hinkle.     Cause,  as  usual,  inadequacy  of  salary. 

Iowa. — The  State  Association  met  at  Dubuque,  August  23.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  A.  S.  Kissell,  on  'The  Influence  and  Efforts  of  the  Teacher';  by 
Hon.  0.  Faville,  on  '  The  History  of  the  School  Legislation  of  Iowa ' ;  by  J.  L. 
McCreery,  on  '  Aspiration ' ;  by  John  Brainard,  on  '  Words ' ;  and  by  W.  H.  Wynn, 
on  'Intuitive  Instruction'. 

Hon.  0.  Faville  was  elected  President  for  1865,  and  editor  of  the  Journal. 
Ninety-one  persons  were  present,  fifty  of  whom  were  members. 

Kansas. — The  State  Meeting  was  held  at  Topeka,  July  10,  Hon  Isaac  T.  Good- 
now  presiding.  The  addresses  were:  by  I.  T.  Goodnow,  'Free  Gymnastics', 
with  illustrations;  by  J.  E.  Piatt,  on  'Primary  Singing';  and  by  B.  F.  Mudge, 
on  'Geology'.  The  subjects  of  'Moral  and  Religious  Instruction'  and  'State 
Certificates'  were  discussed  at  length.  H.  D.  McCarty  is  continued  as  editor  of 
the  Educatimicd  Journal,  and  the  price  is  increased  to  §1.00  per  annum.  Fifty- 
seven  members  were  present.  H.  D.  McCarty  was  elected  President.  The  next 
session  is  to  be  at  Atchison. 

Query. — How  many  experienced  educators  in  Illinois  have  tested  the  worth  of 
the  Phonetic  Alphabet  by  a  critical  and  decisive  trial  in  the  school-room  ?  If 
there  are  any,  they  will  please  to  remark  upon  its  utility,  naming  their  favorite 
authors,  for  the  convenience  of  A  YOUNG  CO-LABORER. 

Marrikd. — In  Chicago,  October  1,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Leonard,  Mr.  Hugh  Mac- 
MiLLAN  and  Miss  A.vxa  B.  MacKay,  teacher  in  the  Moseley  School. 

In  Chicago,  October  12th,  at  St.  James  Church,  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Clarkson, 
Mr.  C.  C.  BoYDES  and  Miss  Han.vah  Dickinson,  teacher  in  the  Moselev  School. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


Alkdo. —  Our  public  school  opened  Sept.  19,  with  the  following  teachers:  Mr. 
C.  S.  Kirk,  Principal,  with  whom  we  have  no  acquaintance,  but  who  comes  well 
recommended  as  in  every  way  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Miss  Lizzie  Perkins  has  charge  of  the  Intermediate  Department,  and  Miss  Ena 
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Marquis  of  the  Priniary,  both  of  whom  have  herotofon-  hecu  iinploycd   in  our 
public  school,  !ind  given  general  satisfaction.  Uccord. 

Clinton.— The  Public  School  reopened  October  S.  The  directors  have  rented 
two  rooms  outside  of  the  school-building,  so  that  ample  room  is  provided  for  all 
scholars  that  may  attend.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  as  follows:  J.  G.  Marchant, 
Principal;  Miss  Blain,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Madden,  Miss  Welch,  and 
one  not  jet  apiiointed. 

Kankakkk  Cot:nty. — CommissioiuT  lli<;by  is  doing  good  service  in  Kankakee. 
He  has  instituted  a  series  of  Directors'  Meetings,  one  cft'ect  of  which  is  that  in 
twenty  districts  $800  worth  of  apparatus  has  been  already  purchased. 

Ranoolimi  County. — The  Institute  was  hold  :it  Sparta  September  28th  and  29th. 
The  officers  gt'ni'rally  were  absent,  and  the  attendance  was  not  large.  The  exer- 
cisers consisted  of  drills  upon  the  eommon  branches  taught.  The  following  reso- 
lutions indicate  the  spirit  of  the  members: 

iBt.  Hesnlved,  That  we  feel  that  Mr.  Mann,  County  Commissioner,  lias  been  neglectful  to  us  and 
cf  bis  duty  in  not  attending  our  meeting. 

'2d.  liesolned,  Tliut,  in  our  opinion.  County  Teachers'  Institutes  should  be  branches  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute;  and  that  teachers  should  bo  required  by  law  to  atti»nd  the  meetings  of  their 
respective  County  Institutes,  on  penalty  of  not  being  granted  certificates  of  qualifications  ft-om 
County  Commissioners. 

3d.  Kesnlveil,  Tluit  wo  believe  the  Illinois  Teacher  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  system  of  free 
schools  now  in  operation  in  our  state. 

4th.  HcsolveU,  Tliat  no  one  bo  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  free  schools  of  our  orunty 
who  is  not  thoronglily  loyal  to  our  governnn'ut. 

The  Spring  Institute  will  be  held  at  Sparta  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April, 
1865. 

Mt.  Zion  Malk  and  Fkmale  Seminary. — Mt.  Zion  is  a  village  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Decatur,  in  the  midst  of  an  industrious  and  happy  community.  A  good 
school-building,  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  students,  was  erected  in 
1854.  It  was  destroyed  by  (ire  in  18.')7  ;-  but  another  and  a  better  one  has  been 
erected.  This  institution  is  now  under  tlie  care  of  Rev.  A.  J.  McGlumphy,  A.M., 
assisted  by  Rev.  R.  T.  Marlow.  Mr.  McGlumphy  has  continued  in  this  position 
for  five  years,  giving  full  satisfaction.  Mr.  Marlow  is  the  pastor  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church.  A  respectable  building  has  recently  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  primary  department,  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Estabrook. 

Cook  Coitnty. — Two  sessions  of  the  Cook  County  Teacherfs'  Institute,  of  one 
week  each,  were  held  during  the  first  and  second  weeks  in  October.  The  first 
was  held  at  Lyons,  and  was  attended  by  thirty  teachers,  mostly  of  a  higher  grade. 
Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  R.  E.  Iloyt,  editor  of  the  Chirac/o  (fiiion  Ban- 
ner;  W.  H.  Wells,  late  Superintendent  of  tlie  tMiieago  Schools;  S.  II.  White, 
Principal  of  the  Brown  School;  and  Geo.  Ilowland,  Principal  of  the  Chicago 
High  School.  On  the  last  evening  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  social  reunion  at  tlit> 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeve.     It  was  a  pleasant  occasion. 

The  second  was  hi'ld  at  Harrington,  and  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred 
teachers.  Evening  addresses  were;  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Rartlett,  D.D.  ;  Hon. 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Schools;  Hon.  Geo.  C.  Hates,  and 
Rev.  Roht.  Collyer,  D.D.,  all  of  Chicago.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  others  to  say 
that  but  few  Institutes  are  favored  with  as  able  lecturers  as  was  the  one  at  Har- 
rington. The  last  evening  of  the  session  was  also  enjoyed  in  a  literary  and  social 
reunion,  attended  by  over  two  hundred   teachers  and  others. 

Hoth  sessions  of  the  Institute  were  conducted  by  tlie  School  Commissioner, 
John  F.  Eberhart,  assisted  by  E.  A.  Angell,  Principal  of  the  Blue  Island  Union 
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School,  nnd  others,  at  Lyons ;  and  by  X.  J.  Aylcsworth,  Principal  of  the  Barring- 
ton  Academy,  and  others,  at  Barrington. 

The  interest  niunifctited  by  the  teachers  was  never  surpassed  at  any  previous 
sessions  of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  practical  good 
accomplished  was  never  greater.  The  teachers  were  prompt  in  every  duty,  and 
exhibited  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  their  profession.  I'erfect  harmony  pre- 
vailed. They  were  also  most  handsomely  entertained  by  the  people,  both  at 
Lyons  and  Barrington.  The  customary  resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  various  par- 
ties who  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  together  with  patriotic  reso- 
lutions, were  unanimously  passed. 

MoNROK  County. — According  to  previous  notice,  a  number  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county  a.ssembled  at  the  Court-House  in  Waterloo,  October  3,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  an  Institute,  and  passing  an  Examination.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  and  a  temporary  organization  effected  by  selecting  Jas.  A.  Kennedy, 
School-Commissioner,  Chairman,  and  D.  S.  Donegan,  of  Columbia,  Secretary. 

A  committee  of  four,  consisting  of  Rev.  G.  Steinert,  Dr.  A.  Wetniore,  D.  S. 
Donegan,  and  Wm.  Ganiage,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  Insti- 
tute, and  report  at  2  o'clock  p.m.,  to  which  hour  the  Institute  adjourned. 

On  reassembling,  the  committee  reported  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted. 
Members  were  then  enrolled,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  which  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

President,  Dr.  A.  Wetmore ;  Vice-Presidents,  Rev.  G.  Steinert  and  H.  B. 
Bornemann ;  Secretaries,  D.  S.  Donegan  and  A.  Brandes ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  John 
Peters;  Executive  Committee,  James  A.  Kennedy,  D.  S.  Donegan,  and  H.  C. 
Talbot. 

The  Executive  Committee,  after  a  short  recess,  reported  the  following  pro- 
gramme for  tlie  afternoon  :  1.  Introductory  and  Explanatory  Remarks,  by  Jas. 
A.  Kennedy,  School  Commissioner;  2.  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Orthography  ; 
3.  General  Discussion  on  Teaching  Orthography  ;  4.  Examination  of  Teachers  in 
Reading :  a.  General  Discussion  on  Teaching  Reading.  The  Examination  was 
very  creditable,  and  the  discussions  interesting  to  those  who  feel  at  heart  the 
cause  of  education. 

In  the  evening  the  teachers  assembled  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner,  dur- 
ing which  meeting  School  Government,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  rewards  and 
prizes,  were  debated  with  animation  by  the  members. 

On  the  4th  the  Executive  Committee  reported  the  following  programme : 
1.  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Penmanship;  2.  General  Discussion  on  Teaching 
Penmanship  :  3.  Examination  in  Grammar  ;  4.  Discussion  on  Teaching  it ;  5.  Ex- 
amination in  Arithmetic —  Written  and  Mental;  6.  Discussion  on  Teaching  it; 
7.  Examination  in  Geography;  8.  Discussion  on  Teaching  it;  9.  Examination  in 
History  of  the  United  States ;  10.  Discussion  on  Teaching  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  many  branches  to  be  passed  over  in  so  small  a  space  of  time,  both  the  ex- 
aminations and  discussions  were  hurried  and  somewhat  superficial,  but  still  such 
as  to  indicate  proficiency  in  the  several  branches. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Gamage  and  Ilibbard,  and  Misses  Prather  and  Liver.s,  were 
appointed  committees  to  detect  and  report  inaccurate  expressions  in  language,  etc. 

In  the  afternoon  several  important  questions  were  discu.ssed  The  Executive 
Committee  reporti-d  a  programme  for  the  meeting  in  April  next,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  published  in  due  time.  The  critics  and  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions made  their  reports.  A  resolution  was  introduced  recommending  a  uniformi- 
ty of  text-books  similar  to  those  at  the  present  time  adopted  by  the  School  Com- 
mi.ssioncr. 

Dr.  A.  Wetmore,  President,  then  distributed  to  the  Teachers  certificates  of 
(jualifieations,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  certificates  of  their  attend- 
ance. The  Institute  numbers  some  thirty  members  —  active  and  earnest  teachers 
and  friends  of  education.  A.  WETMORE,  President. 

D.  S.  DoxiOAN,  Auo.  Brandks,  Secretaries. 
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Hancock  County. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Fountain 
Green,  agreeably  to  announcement,  about  sixty  teachers  being  present.  The  lec- 
ture on  Monday  evening  by  Rev.  D.  Harris,  of  Fountain  Green,  was  well  received, 
being  replete  with  good  sense  and  earnestness  upon  the  cause  of  Education. 

Tuesday,  August  30th,  an  exercise  in  reading  was  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  Hart, 
of  Carthage  ;  exercises  in  Mental  Arithmetic  by  G.  W.  Batchelder,  and  Written 
Arithmetic  by  G.  W.  Browning.  Mathematical  Geography  and  Grammar  were 
conducted  and  discussed  by  members  of  the  Institute  during  the  day,  and  an  essay 
read  by  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps,  which  was  the  only  one  read  during  the  meeting. 
The  lecture  in  the  evening  by  Rev.  S.  Hart  —  subject:  'Music  in  our  Common 
Schools' — 'was  very  good,  and  suggested  much  thought  upon  this  important 
branch  of  an  education. 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  drill  exercises  in  Written  Arithmetic 
(Fractions)  by  G.  W.  Batchelder ;  Mental  Arithmetic  (Fractions)  by  Rev.  D.  Har- 
ris; Geography,  topic  Western  States,  by  Miss  J.  Buzzell.  In  the  afternoon  Prof. 
Lyman  conducted  the  Institute  in  an  exercise  in  Elocution  and  Voice  Culture, 
and  Prof  A.  J.  Phelps  in  Penmanship.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  Prof.  Ly- 
man's 'Entertainment'. 

Tliursday  forenoon  was  occupied  in  exercises  in  Arithmetic  by  Rev.  M.  Walden- 
meyer,  and  in  Spelling  by  G.  W.  Batchelder;  the  afternoon  to  the  discuss- 
ion of  the  various  branches  taught  in  Common  Schools.  Tlie  lecture  in  the 
evening  was  able  and  appreciated  by  all  present :  the  lecturer.  Rev.  M.  Walden- 
meyer,  had  given  his  subject,  'Ancient  and  Modern  Education  Compared',  much 
thought  and  preparation. 

The  exercises  on  Friday  forenoon  were  of  a  similar  character  with  those  of  the 
preceding  days,  and  were  all  interesting.  In  the  afternoon  the  Institute  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers,  as  follows:  Rev.  S.  Hart,  President;  Miss  .Anna  Gray, 
Secretary ;   Geo.  W.  Browning,  Treasurer. 

The  Social  in  the  evening  passed  off  pleasantly,  during  which  the  following  res- 
olutions, among  others,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Vocal  Music  in  its  elements  should  by  law  be  placed  in  the  list  of  school  studies 
in  Illinois  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 

Resolved,  That  all  teachers  should  zealously  study  to  render  themselves  personally  agreeable  to 
pupils  and  parents,  in  order  to  entire  success  in  the  profession. 

Resolved,  That  a  Manual,  such  as  Mansfield's  Political  Grammar,  should  be  a  text-book  with  the 
advanced  classes  in  all  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  our  beloved  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  use  all  conciliatory  means  to  harmonize  the  discordant  elements  now  existing 
among  us;  and  more  especially  is  it  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  in- 
gtill  into  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  a  love  and  a  reverence  for  God,  our  country,  our  flag,  and  our 
institutions ;  and  he  that  will  not  do  this  is  false  to  his  own  nature,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  God. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  in  grateful.remembrance  our  fellow  teachers  now  in  the  armies  of  their 
country,  and  fondly  trust  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  return  in  triumph  to  their  homes,  bringing 
with  them  victory  for  their_  country  and  for  themselves  increased  personal  honor,  again  to  engage 
with  us  in  the  noble  profession  of  training  the  precious  youth  of  the  land  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  heritage  of  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  fellow-citizens  and  co-membera  of  this  Institute  with  Mr.  G.  W.  Batch- 
elder,  do  hereby  express  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  him  for  his  unfailing  kindness  and  en- 
couragement in  our  work,  he  always  holding  us  up,  cheering  us  on,  and  arousing  us  to  greater  ac- 
tivity and  a  higher  preparation  for  a  higher  work,  and  that  it  is  with  joy  we  hail  him  in  our 
midst  on  this  present  occasion,  and  anticipate  still  further  benefit  from  his  kind  guidance  and  fel- 
lowship in  the  future. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  April,  1865.  It  is  h^'.^ed 
that  more  than  sixty  teachers  will  be  present,  and  that  the  appointees  will  be 
promptly  on  the  ground.  GEO.  W.  BATCELELDER,  let  Tice-Pres. 

3.  M.  B.iLDWiN,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Macoupin  County. — The  Macoupin  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  in 
Virden  Sept.  oth,  and  remained  in  session  five  days.  The  lectures  before  the  In- 
stitute were  of  a  high  order  and  replete  with  purest  pati'iotism.  Prof.  Edwards, 
of  the  Normal  University,  delivered  one  of  those  lectures  which  teachers  so  much 
need.  The  Institute,  though  small,  was  successful.  The  Spring  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Girard  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  186.5.  o.p.q. 
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Kane  County. — Commissioner  Braden  has  been  doing  a  good  work  in  thinning 
out  the  dead-wood  among  the  Kane  county  teacliers.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, his  efforts  to  laise  the  educational  standaid  in  his  county  have  aroused  the 
opposition  of  tliose  wlio  have  held  a  certificate  when  they  were  not  entitled  to  it. 
He  defends  liimsejf  by  publishing  some  of  the  results  of  his  e.\aminations.  And 
he  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  for  he  has  the  papers  handed  in  by  these  would- 
be  teachers.  As  specimens,  we  give  a  few  of  the  questions  in  Arithmetic,  and 
they  are  a  fair  sample  of  them.     Thirty-six  applicants  were  examined  at  this  time. 

1st.  Express  by  figures  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  decillions,  fifty-four  oc- 
tillions, five  septillions,  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  quadrillions,  seventy 
trillions,  two  hundred  billions,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine.  This  example  in 
notation,  the  first  iiile  in  arithmetic,  was  answered  by  eight  in  a  class  of  thiitysix! 

3d.  I  bought  $6476. .56  worth  of  gold,  at  sixteen  dollars  per  ounce.  How  many 
pounds  did  I  buy  ?  Reduce  the  remainder  to  integers  of  lower  denominations. 
Eight  answered  correctly.  Seven  obtained  the  right  number  of  pounds,  but  did 
not  reduce  the  remainder,  or  did  not  do  it  correctly.  Ten  had  no  decimals  in 
their  answer,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  cents  are  hundredths  of  a  dollar.  Three 
weighed  gold  by  Avoirdupois  weight. 

5th.  Add  seven  eighths,  eleven  twelfths,  four  fifteenths,  thirteen  twenty-firsts, 
and  four  and  three  twenty-eighths.  Correct,  seven.  Five  or  six  had  the  whole 
number  correct,  but  made  a  mistake  in  the  fractional  part  of  the  answer. 

9th.  If  a  staff  six  feet  seven  inches  cast  a  shadow  of  nine  feet  ten  and  a  half 
inches,  what  is  the  hight  of  an  object  that  casts  a  shadow  of  forty-five  feet  nine 
inches?  Correct,  one.  Nearly  correct,  two.  Process  correct  but  answer  wrong, 
one. 

10th.  Paid  $750  for  railroad  stock,  at  ninety-two  per  cent.,  and  sold  it  so  as  to 
gain  thircy-two  per  cent.  What  did  I  gain  ?  Correct,  none.  Not  one  seemed 
to  understand  any  thing  about  the  example. 

]  1th.  I  paid  $1,256  to  cancel  a  debt  which  had  been  on  interest  two  years  five 
months,  at  six  per  cent.  What  was  the  original  debt?  Correct,  three.  Rest 
failures,  or  no  attempt  to  solve  it. 

12th.  What  would  be  the  discount  of  $948  due  two  years  seven  months  hence, 
at  five  per  cent.?     Correct,  one.     But  one  or  two  tried  the  example. 

13th.  I  sold  goods  for  $37.50,  which  cost  me  $62.50.  What  did  I  lose  per 
cent.?  Correct,  two.  Two  obtained  four  per  cent.,  in  stead  of  forty,  the  real 
answer. 

14th.  I  sold  a  horse  for  $175,  and  lost  twenty-five  per  cent.  What  did  he  coat 
me  ?     Correct,  three.     Rest  unanswered. 

The  Commissioner  thus  pertinently  sums  up  the  examination  : 

"  Aggregate  answers  in  arithmetic,  fifty-two  out  of  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  one-eighth.  Entire  aggregate,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  out  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  questions ! 

"Twenty-two  answered  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  questions  in  arithmetic,  or  failed 
in  that  branch,  in  a  class  of  thirty-six.  You  have  the  questions  before  you,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  all  had  on  an  average  nine  minutes  to  each,  and  many  twelve, 
was  a  grading  which  rejected  only  thirteen  of  such  a  class  too  severe?  "  Should 
not  applicants  answer  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  above  list  ?  Can  persons  who  made 
such  egregious  blunders  as  some  I  have  given  be  qualified  for  the  responsible 
posts  of  teachers?  I  have  the  '■papers^  for  all  I  have  said  in  this  article,  and  I 
an)  willing  to  let  the  matter  rest  with  the  good  sense  of  all  unbiased  minds  wheth- 
er I  have  been  too  strict  or  not. 

"  H",  in  stead  of  misrepresenting  and  slandering  the  Commissioner,  applicants  were 
to  devote  the  time  to  remedying  their  defects,  it  would  be  better  for  them,  our 
schools,  and  all  concerned.  I  shall  be  more  strict  hereafter,  and  continue  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualifications,  regardless  of  all  misrepresentations,  anonymous 
squibs,  senseless  attempts  at  wit,  and  threats  that  I  will  lose  the  mighty  support 
of  certain  persons  in  (uture  canvass  for  nomination.  I  shall  do  what  I  believe  to 
be  right,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  believe  that  all  sober,  right-minded  persons 
will  approve  of  my  course  when  they  understand  it.  CLARK  braden. 

School  Commissioner  of  Kane  County. 
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NOTICES     OF     BOOKS,     ETC. 


Ladreyt's  Classic  Models  op  French  Conversation. —  Modcles  Classiques  de 
Conversation  FAMiLieRE,  tires  des  meilleurs  Auteurs  Dramatiques  Fravgais  de 
de  1WS jours,  etc.  Ouvrixf^e  emiiiemment  utile  aux  etudiantsde  la  Langu<^,  of- 
frant  aussi  une  Lecture  Recreative  et  Amusiinte  a  ceux  qui  savent  deja  bien 
le  Fraiigais.     Par  E.  M.  Ladreyt.     Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

Les  pieces  suivaiites  forment  les  sujets  des  livraisons  qui  sont  maintenant  en 
vente,  et  qu'ou  peut  se  procurer  separeinent,  ou  reliees  en  un  seul  volume,  chez 
les  principaux  libraires  de  cViaque  Etat.       N.B.  Each  play  with  English  footnotes. 

No.  1. — Par  Droit  de  OonquSte,  comedie  en  3  actes,  par  Ernest  Legouve,  de  1' 
Academie  Fran9aise;  representee  pour  la  premiere  fois,  k  Paris,  sur  le  Thea,tre- 
Fran9ais,  le  7  jnin  185.5. 

No.  2. — Le  Gentilhomme  Fauvre,  comedie  en  2  actes,  par  Dumanoiret  Lafargue; 
representee  pour  la  premiere  fois,  k  Paris,  sur  le  theatre  du  Gymnase-Dramatique, 
le  19  fevrier  1861.  L'  Empereur  Napoleon  III  fut  si  content  de  cette  touchante 
comedie,  qu'il  envoya  aux  auteurs  une  tabatiere  d'or  garnie  de  diamants. 

No.  3. — Celui-ci  contient  deux  pieces.  I.  Mo7i  'Eloile,  comedie  en  1  acte,  par 
E.  Scribe,  de  1'  Academie  Fran9aise ;  repiesentee  pour  la  premiere  fois,  k  Paris, 
sur  le  Theatre-Fraii9ais,  en  1853.  II.  La  Diplomatie  du  Menage,  comedie  en  1 
acte,  par  Madame  Caroline  Bertoii ;  representee  pour  la  premiere  fois,  k  Paris, 
sur  le  The3.tre-Fran9ais,  le  6  Janvier  1852. 

No.  4. — La  Tutrice,  ou  UEinploi  des  Eichesses,  comedie  en  3  actes,  par  E.  Scribe 
et  Duport;  representee  pour  la  premiere  fois,  k  Paris,  sur  le  Theatre-Fran9ais,  le 
29  Novembre  1843. 

25  cents  each ;  the  four  numbers  bound  in  one,  $1.00. 

These  little  works  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  French  school-literature.  Each 
nnmber  is  complete  in  itself,  and  contains  an  entire  modern  drama. 

A  Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  anp  Colleges.  By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Brown  University.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Chicago:  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Sl.'ZS. 
Professor  Harkness  says  in  his  preface  that  he  has  long  believed  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Latin  Grammar,  so  often  regarded  as  dry  and  diificult  (so  universally 
found  so,  he  might  have  said),  might  be  presented  to  the  learner  in  a  form  at 
once  simple,  attractive,  and  philosophical.  We  were  once  one  of  Prof  Hark- 
ness's  pupils.  We  know  that  he  carried  that  belief  into  his  teaching,  and  that 
this  was  one  of  the  causes  to  which  were  due  our  hearty  interest  in  the  recita- 
tions he  conducted  and  our  rapid  advancement  in  the  studies  pursued.  We  have 
looked  for  this  text-book  with  unusual  interest,  wondering  if,  at  this  distance  from 
our  school-days,  we  should  see  in  it  any  thing  which  should  recall  the  author's 
peculiar  methods  of  instruction.  We  find,  or  seem  to  find,  the  impress  of  his 
genius  on  almost  every  page.  Looking  through  it,  we  are  a  boy  again  plodding 
along  the  road,  and  the  written  words  seem  his  very  voice  to  smooth  away  the 
roughnesses  which  beset  our  path. 

The  distinguishing  general  characteristics  of  the  work  are  —  the  brevity  and 
conciseness  of  the  phraseology  and  the  arrangement  of  forms  and  topics,  by  which 
is  presented  an  amount  of  carefully-selected  grammatical  facts  not  usunlly  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  a  volume  of  this  size;  the  presentation  of  a  general  survey 
of  the  subject  in  large  type,  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  irregularities  and  ex- 
ceptions in  small  type,  thus  introducing  the  beginner  easily  and  pleasantly  to  the 
first  principles,  yet  making  adequate  provision  for  his  wants  as  an  advanced 
student;  the  keeping  the  two  essential  elements  of  inflected  forms  constantly 
in  mind  by  a  difference  of  type  for  the  stems  and  endings  both  of  declension  and 
conjugation  ;  and  presenting  such  topics  as  require  illustration  complete  in  their 
outline  before  the  separate  points  appear  in  detail,  thus  on  a  single  page  fore- 
shadowing the  leading  features  of  an  extended  discussion,  and  imparting  a  com- 
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pleteness  and  vividness  to  the  impression  of  the  learner  impossible  under  any 
other  treatment. 

A  Latin  Reader,  prepared  with  especial  reference  to  this  work  and  intended  as 
a  companion  to  it,  will  be  published  at  an  early  day. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.   Caroline  P.   Keith,  Missionary   of  the  Protestant   Episcopal 
Church  to  China.      Edited  bv  her  brother,  William  C.  Teiiney.     New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago":  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Pp.  392.     $1.50. 
A  memoir  of  more  than  usual  interest,  for  it  gives  the  life-history  of  an  un- 
commonly earnest  woman.     Most  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  and 
these  private  letters  give  striking  pictures  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  curious 
people  with  whom  she  spent  her  life. 

Poems  of  the  War.  By  George  H.  Boker.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chicago : 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Pp.  202.  $1.25. 
Catching  the  salient  points  of  our  war-history,  Mr.  Boker  has  given  us  a 
sprightly,  easy-flowing  collection  of  poems,  though  but  few  of  them  will  be  re- 
membered very  long  after  the  occasion  which  called  them  forth  has  become  his- 
tory. 'Lookout  Mountain'  and  'Farragut  at  New  Orleans'  are  the  best  things  in 
the  volume. 

Composition-Writing:   A  Practical  Guide  ;  containing  Model  Lessons  and  Hints 
to  Teachers  and  Pupils.     By  W.  W.  Davis.     Chicago:    Geo.  &  C.  W.   Sher- 
wood.    Pp.  52.     30  cents. 
Most  readers  of  the  Teaclier  have  read  with  pleasure  the  series  of  papers  on 
this  subject  by  the  same  author  as  they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.      Pur- 
suing the  plan  suggested  in  these  articles,  we  have  a  series  of  model  lessons  with 
suggestions,  forming  a  complete  practical  guide  from  which  even  the  best  teacher 
may  obtain  useful  hints.     The  author's  contribution  to  this  number  of  the  Teacher 
is  from  his  book,  and  is  a  good  specimen  chapter. 

A  Guide  to  Composition:  A  Series  of  Practical  Lessons,  Designed  to  Simplify  the 
Art  of  Writing  Composition.     For  Beginners.     By  T.   S.  Pinneo.      Cincin- 
nati: Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle.     Pp.  162.     50  cents. 
Designed  to  reach  the  same  end  as  the  work  just  noticed,  this  pursues  a  very 
different  course.     That  is  a  manual  for  the  teacher  ;  this  a  text-book  for  the  pu- 
pil.    It  goes  quite  down  to  the  elements  and  seems  well  adapted  to  give   a  clear 
and  easy  style  to  the  learner  before  he  really  dreams  of  '  writing  a  composition'. 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics  and  Dumb-Bell  Exercises.  Cincinnati : 
Sargent,  Wilson  &  Hinkle.  Pp.  64.  25  cents. 
A  collection  of  tvew  exercises  adapted  to  every-day  use  in  the  school-room  or 
parlor,  embracing  a  variety  of  chest,  arm-swinging,  bending,  wrist-and-finger,  and 
vocal  exercises,  together  with  movements  adapted  to  marching,  singing,  repeat- 
ing mottoes,  dates,  classifications  in  geography,  and  many  other  concert  recita- 
tions. 

Progressive  Lesons  in  Greek,  with  Notes,  References,  and  a  Vocabularv.     By 
William  B.  Silber,  A.M.,  New-York  Free  Academy.     D.   Appleton  &  Co. 
Pp.  76.     75  cents. 
We  have  in  this  volume  a  neat  little  hand-book   for  beginners,  containing  all 

that  is  necessary  to  a  student  in   his  early  study,  and  so  arranged  that  he  may 

without  aid  make  considerable  progress  in  the  language. 

The  Cliff-Climbkrs,  or  The  Lone  Home  in  the  Himalayas.      By  Captain  Mayne 
Reid.     Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     Chicago:    S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     |1.00. 
The  Cliif-CIimbers  is  the  sequel  to  the  'Plant-Hunters',  and,  getting  the  young 
hunters  out  of  their  difficulties,  is  the  last  of  this  attractive  series  of  books. 
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A  new  series  by  the  same  author  is  announced,  the  first  volumes  of  which  — 
'The  Ocean  Waifs'  and  'The  Boy  Slaves' — are  already  in  press. 

Fireside  Travels.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  Chi- 
cago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     $1.75. 

This  volume  contains:  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago;  A  Moosehead  Journal; 
and  Leaves  from  My  Journal  in  ItHJy  and  Elsewhere, —  comprising  At  Sea;  In 
the  Mediterranean;  Italy;  and  A  Few  Bits  of  Roman  Mosaic. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  appeared  in  the  days  of  Putnam  and 
Graham,  no  one  who  rend  them  there  will  regret  to  give  them  a  second  reading 
here  It  is  one  of  those  books  that,  caught  up  any  time  and  any  where,  afford 
entertainment. 

The  Select  Academic  Speaker.     By  Henry  Coppee,  A.M.,  Pi'ofessor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.      Philadelphia:    E.  H.  Butler. 
Monroe,  Mich.:  M.  Judson  Vincent.     $2.00.     Pp.572. 
This  collection  ranks  among  the  best.      Its  peculiar  characteristics  are:  the 
large  number  of  new  and   appropriate  selections;  the  brevity  of  the  extracts; 
and  the  smallness  of  the  type, —  all  combining   to  present   a   greater  number  of 
pieces  and  a  more  numerous  collection  of  authors  than  can  be  found  in  any  sim- 
ilar book. 

Three  Months  in  Great  Britain.  By  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.D.,  President  of  Illi- 
nois College.  Chicago :  John  A.  Norton.  25  cents. 
We  have  here  presented  the  present  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  personal  observation  of  the  distinguished 
writer.  He  enjoyed  and  improved  to  the  utmost  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  the 
real  feeling  across  the  water  whicii  has  been  afforded  to  no  other  American,  Hen- 
ry Ward  Beecher  not  excepted,  and  this  lecture  is  an  interesting  resume  of  what 
he  saw  and  heard  there.     It  deserves  to  be  widely  circulated. 

The  American  Journal  of  EnuCATiON.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  Editor.  Geo.  & 
C.  W.  Sherwood,  Publishers,  Chicago. 

The  September  number  contains:  The  State  and  Education;  Public  Instruction 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt;  The  Problem  of  .Education ;  The  Jesuits  and  their  Schools; 
Professional  Training  in  Upper  Canada ;  Public  Instruction  in  Holland ;  Military 
Schools  in  Russia  ;  Military  Schools  in  Great  Britain;  American  Lyceum,  pro- 
ceedings from  1831  to  1839;  Rhode-Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  Journal  of  to 
date;  National  Teachers'  Association  in  1864;  American  Text-Books;  and  Edu- 
cational Intelligence. 

No  one  can  read  the  table  of  contents  without  being  thoroughly  convinced  how 
much  of  a  necessity  the  American  Journal  is  to  the  teacher  wiio  would  rise  in  hij 
profession.  We  hope  more  of  our  Illinois  teachers  may  be  induced  to  see  this 
subject  so  and  send  their  subscriptions  to  friend  Sherwood  before  a  new  yeas 
opens. 

The  North- American  Review.  No.  XCV.  October,  1864.  Boston:  Crosby  & 
Ainsworth. 

This  number  contains  :  Baron  Steuben,  a  very  interesting  paper ;  Recent  Ital- 
ian Comedy;  The  Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned, —  Metaphysics  enough 
for  any  body  ;  The  Indian  System  ;  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  ;  Goldwin  Smith  ; 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  The  Next  General  Election,  a  most  capital  scorching  of 
the  Chicago  nominations ;  and  the  Critical  Notices,  to  us  always  the  portion  first 
read,  as  we  glean  the  spirit  of  the  many  books  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain. 

The  staid  old  North- American  seems  under  the  new  editorship  to  have  renewed 
its  youth,  and  one  can  now-a-days  no  where  find  more  enjoyment  of  solid  reading 
than  its  pages  afford. 
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SUCCESS  IX  TEACHING.  —  No.     II. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Teacher  we  presented  some  thoughts 
upon  the  importance  of  Sympathy  as  an  element  of  character  in  the 
teacher,  and  the  power  it  gives  him  in  controlling  and  guiding  his 
school.  A  teacher  fully  imbued  with  this  sympathy  is  always  con- 
scious of  having  his  school  more  or  less  under  his  control.  There  is 
a  nearness,  a  kind  of  a  contact  between  them,  that  can  be  felt.  But 
a  consciousness  of  power  some  times  leads  to  an  undue  exercise  of  it ; 
and  teachers,  in  their  extreme  anxiety  to  succeed,  not  unfrequently 
fall  into  certain  indiscretions  against  which  it  is  highly  important  to 
guard.  One  of  these  is  the  practice  of  suggesting  to  pupils  many 
kinds  of  mischief  which  otherwise  would  never  come  into  their  minds. 
Very  many  teachers  would  be  greatly  surprised,  as  well  as  mortified, 
could  they  realize  that  they  themselves  are  the  authors  of  much  of  the 
trouble  with  which  they  have  to  contend  in  the  school-room.  Pro- 
hibitions of  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors  and  transgressions  before  they 
have  occurred,  and  threats  of  punishment,  very  naturally  convey  to 
the  minds  of  pupils  the  impression  that  you  are  expecting  —  are  on 
the  lookout  for  —  misdemeanors  ;  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  that  belief,  there  will  be  pupils  enough  who  will  do  their 
best  to  see  that  your  expectations  in  that  respect  are  not  disappointed. 

When  a  teacher  enters  a  new  school,  there  is  perhaps  some  kind  of 
an  introduction  on  his  part  necessary  —  a  few  pleasant  remarks  in 
regard  to  their  studies,  in  order  to  secure  their  interest,  and  to  set 
them  immediately  at  work  ;  but  we  very  much  question  the  policy  of 
telling  pupils  beforehand  that  you  expect  they  will  behave  with  pro- 
priety, and  abstain  from  all  that  is  improper  and  wrong  j  and  that  if 
they  shall  happen  to  be  guilty  of  this  or  that,  on  the  long  list  of  mis- 
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demeanors  named,  their  punishments,  of  which  there  are  to  be  every 
variety  and  grade  suited  to  each  particular  case,  will  be  sure  to  follow. 
Such  a  course  is  unnecessary,  in  the  first  place;  for  it  is  based  upon 
the  false  presumption  that  when  children  enter  a  school  they  are 
then  to  be  informed  for  the  first  time,  or  are  to  be  reminded  of  it  as 
often  as  they  have  a  new  teacher,  that  they  are  expected  to  be  obedient 
and  well-behaved,  and  that  wrong-doing  will  be  followed  by  correction 
and  punishment.  Did  ever  child  leave  its  mother's  home,  even  the 
worst  of  homes,  to  make  its  first  appearance  in  a  primary  school,  with- 
out having  learned,  long  before,  the  consequences  of  good  and  of  bad 
conduct  ?  Children  may  very  soon  err,  and  need  correction  ;  but  let  the 
correction  and  every  allusion  to  it  be  withheld  until  they  have  done 
wrong.  Wrong-doing  should  suggest  the  correction,  and  not  threats 
of  correction  the  wrong-doing. 

This  practice  of  prohibition  and  threats  beforehand  is  productive  of 
infinite  trouble  to  the  teacher,  and  of  great  wrong  to  the  pupils ;  for 
it  plants  the  seeds  of  mischief  in  their  imaginations,  by  suggesting  to 
their  minds  numerous  improprieties  and  misdemeanors  which  few, 
without  the  suggestion,  would  ever  think  of  Young  people  are  not 
slow  to  improve  upon  and  to  follow  out  hints  given  them  by  their 
superiors,  whether  those  hints  were  intentional  or  not.  There  seems 
to  be  a  principle  in  human  nature,  a  kind  of  roguish  curiosity,  that 
impels  one  to  act  upon  suggestions  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  im- 
ply that,  though  wrong,  it  is  expected  they  may  be,  or  will  be,  fol- 
lowed out.  The  farmer  who  had  a  husking-frolic,  and  told  his  neigh- 
bors' boys  present  that  they  must  be  peaceable  and  orderly  on  the  way 
home,  and  must  not  put  neighbor  Smith's  cart  on  his  corn-barn,  was 
not  probably  surprised,  or  ought  not  to  have  been,  to  find  that  the  cart 
was  actually  astride  of  the  corn-barn  when  the  sun  rose  the  next  morn- 
ing. Neither  is  this  principle  confined  wholly  to  children.  There  is 
a  story  of  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  hostler,  which  is  not  inappropriate. 
When  a  hostler  had  finished  making  confessions  of  his  sins,  the  priest 
inquired  of  him  if  he  had  ever  greased  the  teeth  of  his  customers' 
horses  to  prevent  them  from  eating  their  oats.  The  hostler  not 
only  declared  that  he  had  never  done  it,  but  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  The  next  time  he  went  to  the  confessional,  the  first 
ofi'ense  which  he  had  to  acknowledge  was  that  he  had  been  greasing 
the  teeth  of  his  customers'  horses.  When  the  teacher  is  constantly 
occupied  in  correcting  the  mischief  which  he  has  thus  brought  on  by 
his  own  indiscretion,  his  feelings  are  certainly  not  to  be  envied. 

A  very  important  caution,  especially  for  young  and  ambitious  teach- 
ers, is  to  be  careful  and  not  govern  too  much.     Some  teachers  seem 
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to  be  under  the  impression  that  they  can  magnify  their  calling  only 
by  showing  their  authority.  Such  teachers  become  irritable  and  fret- 
ful, and  soon  find  their  school  manifesting  the  same  spirit.  It  is  a 
very  happy  faculty  for  a  teacher  to  know  when  to  demonstrate  his 
authority  over  his  school   and  when  to  let  the  school  alone. 

In  governing  a  school,  as  in  all  kinds  of  business,  while  the  teacher 
should  not  shut  his  eyes  to  light,  from  whatever  source  it  may  come, 
he  must  in  the  use  of  his  own  measures,  or  those  suggested  by  others, 
rely  largely  and  mainly  upon  his  own  good  judgment.  To  manage  a 
school  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  human 
conduct ;  but  there  is  much  of  indefinite,  windy  theorizing  upon  the 
subject  which  bewilders  the  mind  of  a  young  teacher,  and  actually  dis- 
qualifies him  for  his  task.  It  seems  to  us  that  when  a  teacher 
addresses  himself  to  the  business  of  governing  his  school  in  the  light 
of  plain  common  sense,  he  will  readily  see  that  his  duty  will  consist 
mainly  in  the  following  :  He  must  secure  and  maintain,  in  a  quiet 
and  judicious  manner,  a  sufiicient  degree  of  stillness  and  order  to 
allow  studying  and  recitations  to  go  on  without  disturbance*.  He 
must  keep  his  pupils  constantly  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons  or  other  appropriate  duties.  He  must  see  that  the  general 
deportment  of  his  pupils,  toward  himself  and  toward  each  other,  is 
in  accordance  with  a  strict  sense  of  propriety.  He  should  attend 
directly  and  indirectly  to  that  general  training  which  has  for  its  object 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young  correct  principles  of  character 
and  of  action,  and  to  fire  them  with  lofty  aims  in  life.  We  are  not  to 
discuss  these  points  at  present,  but  we  mention  them  as  being  a  fair 
statement  of  what,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  naturally  present  itself  to 
a  practical  person  as  his  work  to  be  done,  and  what  would  probably 
suggest  practical,  common-sense  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  work. 

As  the  principal  business  of  the  teacher,  or  rather  that  which  princi- 
pally claims  his  time,  is  the  instruction  of  his  school,  he  will  be  greatly 
aided  in  its  government,  and  relieved  from  the  correction  of  much 
incipient  mischief,  if  his  pupils  are  immediately  set  to  work.  The 
young  mind  is  active,  impatient  of  restraint  when  it  has  nothing  to 
do,  and  the^surplus  of  youthful  spirits  may  as  well  be  worked  off  by 
immediate  and  constant  occupation.  It  is  a  mistaken  policy  to  wait 
and  see  how  well  pupils  will  apply  themselves  voluntarily,  in  order  to 
know  who  must  be  made  to  study  and  who  will  do  it  without  compul- 
sion. 

After  all,  the  grand  requisite  for  governing  a  school  is  this :  The 
power  of  discerning  just  when  and  how  far  there  exists  a  call  for  the 
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exercise  of  the  teacher's  authority  and  discipline,  and  the  rare  tact  of 
applying  it  in  the  best  manner,  so  far  as  is  needed,  and  no  farther. 
Whoever  has  the  rare  combination  of  qualities  to  do  this  has  an  easy 
way  of  success  open  before  him.  A.  P.  s. 


READING  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  COMMON-SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


Our  communication  in  the  October  number  of  the  Teacher,  in 
defense  of  Willson's  Readers,  suggests  the  consideration  of  some  im- 
portant educational  principles,  which  we  had  space  barely  to  allude  to 
there,  but  which  we  purpose  to  develop  more  fully  in  the  present 
article. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  reading  in  our  common  schools  is 
so  great,  and  the  results  are  so  small,  comparatively,  even  when  what 
is  called  '  good  reading '  is  attained,  that  the  reading  of  the  school- 
room has  long  been  considered,  for  the  time  devoted  to  it,  the  least 
profitable  of  all  the  branches  of  a  common-school  education.  Nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  school  time,  from  four  years  to  fourteen,  is  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  class-reading,  or  in  preparation  for  it ;  and  yet  the  results 
are  little  more  than  the  ability  to  call  ivords  with  fluency,  and  with  a 
little  more  or  less  of  rhetorical  effect.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this 
is,  virtually,  all  that  is  aimed  at.  The  ultimate  object  of  learning  to 
read  —  the  acquisition  of  ideas  —  seems  scarcely  to  enter  into  the 
purpose  of  the  reading-exercises :  in  other  words,  the  immediate  end 
sought  is,  not  the  acquisition  of  ideas,  but  a  familiarity  with  the  signs 
of  ideas,  and  skill  in  their  use.  More  importance  is  attached  to  the 
sign  than  to  the  thing  signified.  Reading  is  made,  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  education,  simply  a  rhetorical  exercise.  It  is  regarded,  too 
exclusively,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  —  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  life, 
rather  than  one  of  its  utilities. 

Prevalence  is  given  to  these  wrong  notions  by  some  who  claim  to 
be  educators;  by  the  prevailing  modes  of  instruction  in  many  of  our 
schools ;  and  by  the  character  of  many  of  our  reading-books.  It  was 
urged,  in  the  article  to  which  our  former  communication  was  a  reply, 
that  the  reading-lessons  of  the  school-room  should  not  even  aim.  to 
teach  any  thing  but  the  art  of  reading,  by  which  all  understand  that 
rhetorical  execution  is  meant;  and  the  reason  assigned  was  that  '  the 
mind  can  be  intently  fixed  on  but  one  thing  at  a  time'.     The  art  of 
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reading,  says  the  article  referred  to,  must  receive  the  mind's  exclu- 
sive attention  !  This  position,  if  a  sound  one,  is  an  effectual  bar  to 
any  attempts  at  making  the  reading-lessons  instructive,  even  in  a  lim- 
ited degree,  although  it  was  directed,  ostensibly,  against  '  scientific' 
instruction  ! 

Most  public  examinations  of  reading-classes  that  we  have  witnessed 
contribute,  likewise,  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  ornamental 
in  reading ;  for  it  is  this  which  makes  the  readiest  and  most  effective 
display.  The  class  has  been  specially  drilled,  in  the  '  art  of  reading', 
upon  a  number  of  selected  pieces,  and  upon  the  whole  book  in  general, 
and  it  makes  a  tine  rhetorical  display,  creditable  alike  to  teacher  and 
pupils,  and  gratifying  to  parents  and  friends.  All  is  satisfactory. 
We  take  no  exception  to  this,  .so  far  as  it  goes :  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  If  the  instruction  in  reading  has  had  reference  to  this  kind 
of  display  only,  the  work  has  been  but  half  done. 

The  position  we  would  lay  down  is  this  :  The  reading-lessons  of 
the  school-room  should  combine,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  both 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental ;  and  it  should  be  our  constant  aim  and 
study  to  convey  as  much  interesting,  useful  and  varied  information  as 
possible,  through  the  medium  of  the  art  of  reading ;  but  the  art  should 
be  regarded  as  the  means,  simply,  and  not  as  the  ultimate  end.  We 
would  not  separate  the  art  from  the  only  object  of  the  art,  as  is  done 
by  those  who  urge  the  fallacy  that  '  the  mind  can  attend  to  but  one 
thing  at  a  time' ;  which  assuredly  means  that  the  mind  can  not  at  the 
same  time  grasp  both  the  expression  and  the  idea.  This  is  a  false  and 
pernicious  theory ;  for  ideas  shape  themselves  in  words,  and  in  stead  of 
its  being  true  that  the  mind  can  not  grasp  both  at  the  same  time,  the 
truth  is  it  never  separates  them  when  the  order  of  nature  is  preserved 
—  of  ^  ideas  before  words'.  Who  believes  that  the  most  skillful 
pianist  must  necessarily  lose  the  sentiment  of  a  musical  composition 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  execution  !  or  that  the  orator  loses  the  grasp  of 
his  ideas  the  better  he  expresses  them  I 

But  those  who  have  advanced  this  educational  heresy,  seeing  its 
absurdity  when  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  may  seek  to  limit 
its  application  to  what  they  call  'science'.  We  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  their  own  statement  of  their  theory,  which  is,  substan- 
tially, in  the  following  words  :  ''While  the  attention  is  fixed  upon 
correctly  pronouncing  words,  and  giving  proper  expression  to  senten- 
ces, the  intellect  can  not  be  taxed  to  comprehend  scieiitific  truth.  " 
This  is  the  platform  of  assumed  principle  on  which  the  war  is  waged 
against  the  plan  of  Willson's  Readers ;  and,  however  weak  we  may  deem 
it,  we  must  give  it  a  consideration. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  '  scientific'  truths  are  very  different 
from  other  truths ;  and  although  this  is  a  popular  delusion,  yet  we 
venture  the  assertion  that  this  position  will  not  be  taken  by  any 
scholar.  The  assumption,  however,  boldly  advanced,  may  delude 
some  ;  and  as  it  is  a  fallacy  on  which  the  whole  plea  against '  scientific 
Readers '  is  based,  and  is  urged  against  all  Readers  that  pretend  to 
teach  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  art  of  reading,  we  must  meet  it  as 
though  it  were  really  worthy  of  refutation. 

There  are  those  who,  very  innocently,  but  very  iguorantly,  believe 
that  suitable  reading-lessons  for  the  school-room  can  not  be  based  upon 
scientific  subjects  ;  for  they  have  been  taught  to  think  that  science 
consists  of  technicalities,  and  barren  facts  about  matters  that  are  incom- 
prehensible to  children.  How  greatly  are  these  objectors  mistaken  ! 
Will  they  give  us  a  definition  of  science  ?  It  is,  merely,  classified 
knowledge.  It  embraces  the  whole  material  world,  but  is  not  confined 
even  to  that;  for  there  is  a  science  of  mind,  and  a  science  of  morals. 
Even  the  sentiments  and  emotions  are  morals  truths.  But  science  is 
broader  still  in  its  application  ;  for  God's  character,  laws,  and  moral 
government,  are  embraced  in  the  science  of  Divinity.  Whenever  we 
classify  and  systematize  knowledge,  we  make  a  science  of  it ;  and  to 
object  to  making  scientific  subjects  the  basis  of  reading-lessons,  as 
the  objectors  to  Willson's  Readers  do,  is  simply,  to  object  to  any  plan 
of  reading-lessons  designed  to  illustrate  any  subject  whatever  !  If 
we  take  the  subject  of  Morals  (which  Mr.  Willson  has  designated  as 
one  of  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  a  higher  Reader),  and  illustrate 
its  great  truths  — as,  for  example,  that  '  honesty  is  the  best  policy' — 
by  fables,  and  stories,  and  dialogues,  and  anecdotes,  and  selections  of 
poetry,  is  it  a  legitimate  objection  to  such  reading-lessons  that  they  are 
grouped  around  a  scientific  subject?  Under  the  same  head  we  might 
include  such  stories  as  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  ;  the  par- 
able of  the  Sower,  and  of  the  Vineyard;  the  Prodigal  Son;  and  Shake- 
speare's inimitable  description  of  Mercy;  all  of  which  are  found  in 
miscellaneous  reading-books.  Are  these  selections  any  the  less  useful 
as  reading-lessons,  or  less  appropriate,  when  used  to  illustrate  the  so- 
called  saen;f?7?c  subject  of  Moral  Philosophy?  We  think  not.  The 
fable,  or  the  parable,  or  the  description  of  '  the  attributes  of  mercy', 
would,  indeed,  be  valuable  in  themselves;  but  far  more  valuable,  and 
doubly  interesting,  when  their  whole  force  should  be  directed  to  the 
illustration  of  some  great  moral  truth.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  so-called  'scientific'  portions  of  the  higher  numbers  of  Willson's 
Readers  are  constructed.  And  yet  what  a  bugbear  do  some  attempt  to 
make  of  this  kind  of    *  science ',  to  frighten  the  ignorant ! 
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But  let  us  illustrate  the  educatioual  principle  involved  a  little 
further.  It  is  also  urged  by  the  objector  against  what  he  chooses  to 
denominate  '  scientific'  Readers,  that  the  selections  for  their  reading- 
lessons  must  be  confined,  chiefly,  to  the  prose-narrative  style  of 
writing.  Let  us  see  if  this  assumption  is  not  as  great  a  fallacy  as 
the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  style  should  preponderate  in 
Teading-books ;  for,  passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  consideration 
due  to  the  common  chit-chat  of  children,  narrative  is  the  easiest  for 
them  to  begin  with,  and  what  they  will  need  most  in  after  life.  But 
every  '  scientific  '  subject,  whether  in  any  of  the  departments  of  matter, 
of  mind,  or  of  morals,  admits  eyery  variety  of  style;  and  in  the  vast 
domains  of  literature  every  one  of  the  great  branches  of  knowledge 
may  be  found  represented.  In  the  science  of  mind,  and  of  morals,  we 
may  find  whatever  is  appropriate  to  every  phase  of  human  motive  and 
human  conduct;  and  we  may  gather  the  materials  from  books  endless 
in  number,  and  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  rostrum.  And 
referring  to  the  material  world  for  additional  illustrations,  we  find 
that  all  poets  are  naturalists;  and,  as  a  consequence,  almost  every 
object,  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth,  has  called  forth  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Muses,  and  given  us  gems  of  poetic  beauty,  in  untold  variety, 
to  adorn  almost  every  imaginable  subject  of  knowledge.  Willson's 
higher  Readers  are  a  faint  illustration  of  these  truths..  If  the  subject 
be  Birds  (or  '  ornithology',  if  you  choose  so  to  name  it),  what  more 
appropriate  for  variety,  or  more  patriotic  for  sentiment,  or  better 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Falcon  tribe,  than  that  poetical  ad- 
dress to  the  Eagle  beginning  '  Bird  of  the  heavens  I '  — or  that  charm- 
ing dialogue  between  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Swallow  —  fitly  character- 
izing both,  happily  hitting  ofi"  some  human  foibles,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  admirable  reading-lessons  for  elocutionary  drill !  If 
the  subject  be  '  Physical  Geography',  what  more  appropriate  than  the 
sublime  poem  on  Niagara;  Byron's  address  to  the  Ocean  ;  Prentice's 
Mammoth  Cave;  Bryant's  Mountain  Scenery?  etc.,  etc.  But  all  liter- 
ature is  full  of  miscellaneous  gems,  which  have  their  most  appropriate 
setting  when  grouped  in  accordance  with  their  natural  affinities,  as 
has  been  attempted  under  the  headings  of  the  leading  subjects  in  the 
higher  numbers  of  Willson's  Readers.  There  is  not,  indeed,  under 
these  heads,  a  single  reading-lesson  that  would  be  deemed  inappropri- 
ate in  one  of  our  miscellaneous,  scrap-book  reading-books ;  —  not  a 
single  one  that  we  have  ever  heard  objected  to,  individually  !  We 
should  deem  it  strange  that  they  should  be  objected  to  when  grouped 
in  illustration  of  great  principles,  or  important  branches  of  knowledge, 
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did  we  not  know  that  these  books,  in  their  very  plan  and  principles, 
contravene  some  long-established  usages,  which,  however  irrational, 
many  are  loth  to  abandon.  Hence  the  pnma/acje  argument  which 
objectors  make,  that  the  'scientific'  plan  of  these  Readers  requires,  and 
must  necessarily  result  in,  a  mere  compendium  of  barren  facts,  and 
dry  technicalities!  Some  have  been  deceived  by  this  false  representa- 
tion. We  hope  our  presentation  of  the  subject  will  open  to  them 
more  enlarged  and  more  rational  educational  views 

The  plan  of  making  the  reading-lessons  of  the  school-room  the 
medium  of  systematized  instruction  furnishes  the  means  of  solving  a 
long-standing  educational  problem.  There  are  many  branches  of  use- 
ful knowledge  which  all  true  educators  have  long  desired  that  sill  the 
children  in  our  schools  should  receive  some  instruction  in,  but  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  the  possibility  of  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Every  intelligent  parent  desires  his  children  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  health  and  disease ;  to  know 
something  of  the  laws  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  all  their  great 
departments;  something  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  that  vast 
material  world  which  is .  capable  of  revealing  so  much  of  the  wis- 
dom, and  will,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator;  something  more  of  the 
mysteries  of  mind,  and  the  principles  of  morals,  than  they  are  likely 
to  gain  under  the  old  system  of  a  common-school  education.  Even  a 
little  knowledge  of  these  things  is  deemed  better  than  none  at  all. 
Intelligent  parents  do  not  find  these  subjects  above  the  comprehension 
of  their  children.  They  talk  to  them,  in  a  familiar  way,  of  what  in- 
duces disease,  and  what  is  promotive  of  health,  and  give  them  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  without  being  repelled 
by  the  idea  that  they  are  talking  '  Physiology '.  Children  are  delighted 
with  animals,  whose  forms  and  habits  are  constant  studies  to  them  ; 
and  every  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  and  reptile,  that  they  see,  is,  each, 
a  lesson  in  <  Zoology'.  '  Botany',  so  great  a  subject  as  to  be  digni- 
fied as  a  'science',  is  but  the  simple  knowledge  of  a  little  flower 
that  is  plucked  by  the  wayside;  the  'rounded  pebble-stone',  a  most 
ordinary  plaything,  tells,  in  a  very  simple  way,  of  a  wonderful  history 
that  children  can  understand,  and  reveals  some  great  mysteries  in  the 
'  science  '  of  '  G-eology  '.  And  how  easy  it  is  to  interest  the  child  in 
those  diamond  lights  that  stud  the  evening  sky ;  to  point  out  the  planets, 
and,  while  they  seem  so  stationary,  to  excite  his  wonder  at  their  rapid 
flights  and  immense  circuit !  And  yet  this  simple  knowledge,  how- 
ever familiarly  and  unpretendingly  imparted,  embraces  the  elements 
of  that  sublime  'science'.  Astronomy!  And  all  this,  which  the  in- 
telligent parent  thus  does  for  his  children,  and  even  more,  the  common 
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school  should  find  some  means  of  doing  for  all  those  who  are  intrusted 
to  its  cafe.  To  this  end,  the  reading -lessons  of  the  school-room  must 
take  the  place  of  the  living  teacher. 

Does  any  one  object  that  the  knowledge  thus  imparted  is  superficial  ? 
Then  never  tell  a  child  a  fact  or  principle  in  any  one  of  the  great 
departments  of  learning,  because  you  can  not  embrace  in  your  instruc- 
tion the  entire  science  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Does  any  one  say 
that  all  'science' — that  is,  all  sytematized  knowledge  —  should  be 
left  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  ?  We  are  not  disposed  to 
argue  with  such,  who  ignore  the  just  claims  of  the  '  Peoples'  Colleges'. 
Their  position  is  both  anti-democratic  and  illiberal.  Does  any  one 
say  —  ''Introduce  these  subjects  into  the  schools  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  study  and  recitation  from  separate  text-books"  ?  This  is  simply 
impracticable.  The  additional  expense  would  be  an  eflFectual  barrier: 
neither  teachers  nor  pupils  could  get  the  time  for  it;  and,  at  best,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  pupils  could  be  reached  in  this  way,  even  in  the 
higher  and  more  favored  schools.  It  is  only  by  making  the  reading- 
books  the  medium  of  such  knowledge  that  this  great  educational  prob- 
lem can  be  solved.  EXAMINER. 

Galesburo.  Nov.  10th,  1864. 


WHY   YOU   SHOULD   ATTEND   THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


There  are  four  reasons,  my  beloved  brother  or  sister,  summoning 
your  presence  at  the  great  yearly  gathering  of  the  profession  : 

I.  Improvement  of  the  mind.  On  these  occasions  there  is  always 
a  large  proportion  of  the  most  successful  teachers.  Their  theory  and 
practice  are  set  forth  in  lecture,  essay,  recitation,  or  discussion.  Thus 
in  one  hour  you  acquire,  for  the  most  valuable  application  in  your  own 
experience,  thoughts  and  plans  which  may  have  cost  them  the  study 
of  years. 

II.  Revival  of  your  graces.  But,  perchance,  you  have  a  generous 
opinion  of  your  self-sufficiency.  You  never,  you  say,  learn  any  thing 
new  at  these  places;  quoting,  on  this  point,  the  authority  of  Solomon. 
Having  compassed  the  bounds  of  human  wisdom,  you  are  sitting 
down  to  cry  with  Alexander  for  other  worlds  to  conquer.  To  your 
case,  therefore,  the  first  reason  does  not  apply ;  but  the  second  will. 
You  are  mortal,  and  at  times  become  indifi"erent  or  languid   amid  the 
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evea  and  solitary  round  of  duties  and  anxieties.  By  tearing  yourself 
once  or  twice  a  year  from  the  scene  of  labor,  and  observing  the  nobler 
zeal  and  greater  success, of  brethren  surrounded  by  heavier  obstacles 
than  your  own,  you  can  not  fail  to  gather  fresh  inspiration  for  the 
future. 

P.  S. —  If  you  enter  a  disclaimer  in  regard  to  the  last  deficiency, 
also,  come  then,  we  entreat  you,  and  let  your  bright  light  and  pure 
example  shine  for  the  benefit  of  your  less-favored  fraternity. 

III.  Means  of  Professional  Poioer.  The  world  has  ever  acted  on 
the  truth  that  the  same  number  of  men  effect  more  by  united  than  by 
independent  action.  All  schemes  of  public  bearing — religious, 
scientific,  literary,  political  —  involve  the  idea  of  organized  and  asso- 
ciated efforts.  Hence,  whatever  plans  of  educational  reform  arise 
from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  whether  their  execution 
depends  upon  ourselves  or  whether  the  sanction  of  law  is  necessary, 
in  either  event,  their  claims  must  be  set  forth  by  some  body,  as  the 
Association,  that  the  combined  influence  of  the  profession  may  utter 
its  voice  with  an  authority  that  may  be  felt. 

IV.  Social  Enjoyment.  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  mingling 
with  minds  of  kindred  pursuit.  Those  of  our  friends  engaged  in  a 
calling  different  from  our  own  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
our  professional  peculiarities;  but  in  our  annual  reunions  we  grasp  by 
the  hand  laborers  in  the  same  field  of  humanity,  hearts  pervaded  by  the 
same  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows.  The  social  reaction  of  mind 
on  mind  has  not  only  a  cheering,  but  an  invigorating  influence;  for 
great  thoughts  are  some  times  suggested  amid  the  interchange  of 
friendly  courtesies.  Who  can  tell  how  much  benefit  Johnson,  Burke, 
Groldsmith,  and  others,  derived  from  the  brilliant  dialogues  in  which 
they  engaged  at  the  Club  ?  The  Essay  on  the  Understanding  was 
suggested  to  Locke  in  a  philosophical  meeting  at  his  room ;  while  the 
Task  was  proposed  to  Cowper  in  playful  conversation.  The  Apostle's 
injunction  in  regard  to  religious  meetings  is  as  applicable  to  those  for 
education  :  "  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is." 

Make  no  excuses.  Complain  not  of  the  expense:  one  view,  one 
talk,  of  such  educators  as  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  or  Dr.  John  S.  Hart,  will 
repay  every  outlay,  and  delight  you  for  a  lifetime ;  for  '  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  '.  Forget  self  awhile,  and  stand  among  your 
compeers  and  superiors.  "England",  exclaimed  Nelson  at  Trafalgar, 
"  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  !  "  The  Association  expects  you 
to  do  yours  by  attendance  upon  its  annual  love-feasts.  W.  W.  D. 

Dixon,  NoTember,  1864. 
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THE     PRINCIPAL      MEANS     OF    EDUCATION 


The  first  which  deserves  attention  is  Imitation.  Not  only  in  man, 
but  also  in  animals  of  a  higher  order,  there  is  a  capacity  and  desire  to 
imitate,  vfhioh  is  by  no  means  the  consequence  of  intellect,  but  which 
appears  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  an  organic  sympathy.  As  in  the 
lower  material  world  the  nobler  metals  and  glass  are  afi"ected  by  music- 
al tones  for  which  their  form  has  secured  the  necessary  amount  of 
sympathy,  so  the  finest  and  highest  organization,  that  of  man,  is  always 
disposed  to  feel  and  reecho  whatever  harmonizes  with  his  nature. 
The  history  of  diseases  proves  beyond  doubt  that  not  only  passions  and 
insanity,  but  also  bodily  wounds,  can  be  communicated  to  others  by 
sympathy. 

The  manifestations  of  this  sympathy  are  especially  observable  with 
children,  who  during  their  long  period  of  growth  are  like  harp-strings, 
answering  in  reverberation  to  every  outward  influence.  Deeds,  gestures, 
even  passions  and  thoughts  of  others,  become  gradually  and  unob- 
servedly  their  own,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  thousands  of  seeds, 
which  are  not  developed  immediately,  will  in  later  periods,  when 
called  forth  by. favorable  circumstances,  spring  up  and  appear  as  in- 
clinations, thoughts,  or  actions.  All  uncivilized  nations  coming  in 
contact  with  cultivated  people  act  in  the  same  way.  Like  panto- 
mimes, they  imitate  whatever  they  observe,  and  manifest  it  in  their 
dances,  plays,  gestures,  and  conversations. 

Important  and  powerful  as  imitation  is,  it  is  only  a  lower  power, 
making  man  a  tool  of  others,  a  prey  of  tradition,  but  never  developing 
thought  and  reason.     This  latter  is  only  done  by  speech. 

2.  The  capacity  to  speak  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  creation. 
Pictures  formed  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  impressions  conceived 
through  the  other  senses  are  transformed  into  audible  tones,  which  by 
their  innate  power  express  thoughts  to  others,  and  awaken  reflec- 
tion in  them.  Things  are  substituted  for  others  altogether  dissimilar  : 
the  sight  of  a  landscape  changes  into  tones,  these  into  thoughts,  and 
and  these  again  into  tones.  A  few  words  spoken  by  one  awaken  and 
kindle  the  sublimest  thoughts  in  the  soul  of  another.  A  small  column 
of  vibrating  air,  produced  by  the  speaker  and  listened  to  by  the 
hearer,  has  become  the  divine  breath  of  the  Creator,  upon  which  de- 
pends all  that  men  on  earth  ever  have  thought  or  done.  Truly,  the 
union  of  body  and  souJ  is  hardly  more  wonderful  than  this  substitu- 
ting a  bodily  word  for  a  spiritual  thought.     With  nations  and  individ- 
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uals  only  those  ideas  are  clear  which  are  embodied  in  words :  the 
most  vivid  impression  remains  vague  till  a  substitute,  a  word,  is 
found,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  impressions,  and  stores  it  up 
in  memory,  language,  and  tradition.  With  our  organization,  human 
reason  could  not  be  developed  without  speech.  Even  our  inclinations 
and  passions  could  not  be  governed  without  it.  Words  build  a  dike 
against  the  immense  flood  of  feelings,  and  confine  the  separate  acts 
to  fixed  boundary-lines.  Languages  has  united  families  and  nations, 
and  made  laws  possible.  Language  opens  to  us  the  past  ages  and  the 
realms  of  the  future  :  whatever  man  thought,  felt,  invented,  or  experi- 
enced, is  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  words.  Language  connects 
the  whole  human  race,  and  is  the  medium  of  human  reason. 

Superior  as  language  is,  yet  it  has  its  great  limitations  and  short- 
comings.    Only  two  of  such  may  here  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  no  language  expresses  things,  it  only  signifies 
names  ;  and  human  reason  does  not  comprehend  things,  only  their 
attributes,  which  attributes  are  expressed  in  words.  A  superficial 
thought  will  show  how  limited  and  uncertain  all  the  operations  of  our 
intellect  are  made  by  this  observation.  We  do  not  know  the  inner 
nature  of  any  power :  even  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  are  still 
mysteries  to  us.  Neither  do  we  see  the  inner  and  necessary  connection 
of  cause  and  efi"ect.  The  operation  of  reason  is  like*  algebra,  using 
letters  for  figures  and  numbers  for  things. 

And  what  are  these  letters  in  algebra  during  the  process  of  reason- 
ing ?  They  are  articulate  sounds  of  the  language,  arbitrarily  chosen, 
which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  thoughts  they  represent. 
This  is  the  second  short-coming.  No  body  who  ever  studied  only  two 
languages  can  doubt  it.  Could  we  think  things  themselves,  and 
could  we  in  speaking  communicate  to  others  the  nature  of  things, 
then  farewell  to  error  and  opinion,  we  should  be  in  the  land  of  truth. 
Now  we  know  only  accidental  attributes  of  things,  and  represent  this 
knowledge  of  attributes  in  symbols,  not  logically  connected  with  them. 
Let  a  true  idea  be  uttered  in  words.  The  words  are  heard,  but  their 
original  meaning  is  not  clearly  understood.  Before  this  sentence  is 
communicated  five  times  by  difi"erent  persons,  its  meaning  may  have 
become  so  changed  that  nothing  but  the  empty  shell  is  left.  All 
philosophical  and  religious  sects  have  experienced  this. 

3.  Written  or  Printed  language  is  still  farther  away  from  the 
thing  it  represents  :  it  is  a  tradition  of  a  tradition.  A  certain  letter 
or  character  is  chosen  .arbitrarily  to  represent  a  certain  elementary 
sound,  or  a  word,  or  an  idea  !  In  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and  German 
languages,  the  elementary  sounds,  as  spoken,  are  pretty  truly  repre- 
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sented  by  letters.  But  in  French  and  English  this  is  very  little  the 
case.  In  our  language  a  number  of  sounds  are  represented  by  one 
and  the  same  letter ;  while  many  a  single  letter  has  several  different 
sounds.  Written  language,  with  its  branches  of  Grammar,  has  done 
much  to  define  and  enlarge  the  spoken  word,  and  to  make  it  more 
tangible  and  effective  by  presenting  the  transient  and  spoken  word  in 
a  permanent  and  visible  form.  This,  however,  has  been  done  at  a  heavy 
cost.  The  letter  has  killed  the  living  accent  and  the  explaining  gest- 
ures; it  has  lessened  the  number  of  characteristic  dialects  and  idioms, 
and  has  weakened  human  memory  by  presenting  an  easy  way  of  preserv- 
ing thoughts.  Permanence  is  an  especial  feature  of  the  letter,  and  the 
host  of  ancient  and  modern  books  would  have  killed  all  real  progress  in 
the  future,  when  not  the  life-giving  spirit  had  thrown  aside  in  revo- 
lutions whatever  impediments  were  found  in  the  way. 

This  article  was  commenced  with  the  intention  of  showing,  in  con- 
clusion, why  children  invariably  feel  such  an  interest  in  certain 
branches  of  elementary  instruction,  while  they  manifest  a  dislike 
toward  others,  and  why  exercises  based  upon  imitation  and  the 
spoken  word  should  invariably  precede  those  based  upon  the  letter; 
but  time  and  space  forbid  it.     More  anon.  CHAS.  ANSORGE. 


OUR  GOODLY  HERITAGE  AS  CITIZEN  TEACHERS. 


"  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  State  — 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust.  " 

If  of  the  ixidividual  it  be  true  that  '  venerable  age  is  not  that  of 
long  time,  nor  counted  by  the  number  of  years  ',  of  the  nation  the  same 
truth  must  hold  with  all  that  increase  of  force  which  comes  from  the 
aggregate  of  individuals  who  compose  the  nation,  and  who  make  it 
what  it  is.  The  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  the  Christian,  must  rejoice 
that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in  this  goodly  land,  and  in  just 
these  present  times,  which  present  to  him  such  golden  opportunities 
wherein  he  may  serve  his  country  and  his  God.  Never  were  the 
cause  of  our  country  and  the  cause  of  our  God  more  plainly  seen  to 
be  one  and  inseparable  than  now.  In  New  England,  at  least,  we  find 
nothing  like  tariff  and  anti-tariff,  sub-treasury  and  anti-treasury,  now 
dividing  the  people  :  no  question  of  a  merely  ephemeral  interest,  but 
rather  those  eternal  principles  which  underlie  the  throne  of  God,  are 
before  us  for  our  adoption  or  our  rejection.       So  plainly  is  this  to  be 
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seen,  that  at  mass  meetings  and  in  evening  processions  are  found  on 
the  one  hand,  in  scores  and  hundreds,  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous, 
the  true,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  the  fraud- 
ulent. One  is  forcibly  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  words  of 
Cicero  in  his  oration  against  Catiline,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the  char- 
acters of  those  engaged  in  the  great  conspiracy  of  his  day.  Then 
as  now,  there  were  but  two  great  parties  —  those/or  and  those  against 
their  country.  "  Ex  hac  parte  fides  pugnat,  illinc  fraudatio ;  hinc 
pietas,  illinc  scelus ;  hinc  constantia,  illinc  furor ;  hinc  honestas 
illinc  turpitudoj  denique,  aequitas,  temperantia,  fortitudo,  prudentia 
virtutes  omnes,  certant  cum  iniquitate,  luxuria,  ignavia,  temeritate 
cum  vitiis  omuibus."  And  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  no 
less  encouraging  to  us  than  to  his  contemporaries  :  "  In  ejusmodi  cer 
tamine  ac  proelio,  nonne,  etiam  si  hominum  studia  deficiant,  dii  ipsi 
immortales  cogant,  ab  his  prgeclarissimis  virtutibus,  tot  et  tanta  vitia 
superari  ?  " 

Opposed  to  this  sentiment  of  the  great  Roman  orator  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  recent  champion  of  Rebel  sympathy,  that  he  has 
on  his  side  all  the  bad,  and  as  it  has  generally  been  conceded  that  the 
bad  are  in  the  majority,  so  with  and  by  them   he   is  '  bound  to  win '. 

The  struggle,  as  thus  seen  and  acknowledged,  is  that  between  right 
and  wrong.  This  is  the  simple  issue  :  and  shali  we  not  manfully  accept 
it  ?  Shall  we  not  rejoice  that  we  live  at  a  time  when  we  may  partici- 
pate in  the  establishing  of  the  right,  in  the  vindication  of  our  good 
government,  and  in  the  coronation  of  liberty  and  loyalty  ? 

The  loyal  teachers  of  the  country  (and  the  writer  has  yet  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  first  teacher  who  is  disloyal)  will  give  an  emphatic 
'  aye'  to  these  questions.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  allowod  such  hon- 
orable service  —  that  we  stand  where  we  may  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  young  those  principles  upon  which  our  government  is  based, 
and  that  in  so  many  ways  we  may  implant  in  their  hearts  a  love  of 
country  and  liberty,  and  a  hatred  of  barbarism  and  slavery  ;  that  we 
may  do  so  much  toward  making  them  good  citizens  of  our  republican 
government.  While  our  position  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  it  is 
also  one  of  great  honor  and  encouragement,  if  we  '  quit  ourselves  like 
men '  and  come  to  our  work  in  an  earnest  and  devoted  love  for  it. 

But  we  must  ourselves  be  good  citizens  if  we  would  make  our  pupils 
such.  In  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  teach  them  to  walk  in  a  straight 
path  if  we  are  continually  taking  crooked  steps  before  their  very  eyes. 
We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  we  suppose  that  our  pupils  take  note  of  us 
only  in  the  school-room.  They  know  us  by  what  we  undertake  and 
accomplish  for  the  public  good,  as  well  as  by  what,  through  negligence 
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or  indifference,  we  fail  to  undertake  and  accomplish  for  that  good.  They 
know  by  what  spirit  we  are  actuated,  and  without  any  special  effort  on 
our  part  to  have  it  so.  If  we  are  law-abiding,  liberty-loving,  loyal 
men,  we  shall  need  no  trumpeter  to  proclaim  it,  no  flag  to  wave  it 
upon  the  breezes.  "  A  bird  of  the  air  will  carry  it."  We  need  make 
no  loud  professions,  our  names  need  not  be  paraded  on  great  state  occa- 
casions,  we  need  not  frequent  the  loafers'  bench  at  the  tavern  or  the 
corner-grocery,  that  we  may  have  it  known  who  and  of  what  manner 
of  spirit  we  are.  We  are  known  by  what  we  are,  and  by  what  we  un- 
consciously accomplish,  whether  of  good  or  ill.  "  As  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  The  thoughts  that  we  love  to  entertain, 
the  principles  by  which  we  love  to  be  swayed,  the  plans  which  we 
love  to  devise  and  execute,  the  aims  and  the  desires  by  which  we 
love  to  be  inspired, —  these  are  the  making  of  us,  these  constitute  our 
power,  these  the  influence  which  we  unconsciously  wield  in  the  mould- 
ing of  our  pupils. 

Our  great  need,  then,  as  citizen  teachers,  is  a  Christian  jyatriotisjn. 
We  should  accept  nothing  lower  than  this  as  our  standard.  We  have 
said  that  never  before  have  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  country  and  to 
our  Grod  been  seen  to  be  more  inseparably  united  than  now.  We 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  Grod  if  we  would  best  serve  our  country. 
We  need  the  inspiration  and  the  purpose  that  come  from  a  love  of 
his  holiness,  his  justice,  and  his  truth,  if  we  would  ourselves  be 
actuated  by  these  same  principles  in  our  intercourse  with  our  pupils. 
We  need  in  large  measure  that  'charity'  which  'doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  think- 
eth no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth', 
and  which  a  love  to  God  will  quicken.  Possessing  these  qualities,  we 
shall  render  '  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due'  — to  '  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's  ';  we  shall 
love  our  God,  and  loving  him,  we  shall  love  our  brother  for  whom, 
equally  with  ourselves,  Christ  died,  even  though  he  have  the  additional 
^MiVi  of  having  '  a  skin  not  colored  like  our  own'.  It  is  loyalty  to 
God  that  alone  insures  a  love  of  order,  obedience  to  law,  loyalty  to 
country.  With  such  an  inspiration  and  such  a  love  of  our  own  good 
American  government  burning  in  our  hearts,  we  may  address  our- 
selves anew  to  the  work  of  teaching,  even  through  the  fiery  trial  that 
is  upon  us  as  a  nation.  God,  who  has  given  us  so  many  manifesta- 
tions of  his  love,  has  thus  far  preserved  us  to  ourselves ;  and  now,  on 
the  eve  of  such  a  decision  by  the  American  people  as  they  have  never 
before  been  called  upon  to  render,  he  permits  us  still  to  trust  his 
preserving  care,  bids  us  be  true  to  him  and  to  the  interests  which  he 
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has  committed  to  us,  so  that,  being  true  to  ourselves,  we  may  not  only 
not  labor  in  vain,  but  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  works 
do  follow  us  in  the  training  of  a  generation  to  his  praise,     w.  E.  T. 

November  7,  1864. 


LITTLE        BELL 


He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast.  Coleridge. 

Piped  the  blackbird  on  the  beach  wood  spray  — 
"Pretty  maid,  slow  wandering  this  way, 

What 's  your  name  ?  "  quoth  he, 
"  What 's  your  name  ?     0  stop  and  straight  unfold, 
Pretty  maid  with  showery  curls  of  gold  f" 

"  Little  Bell,"  said  she. 

Little  Bell  sat  down  beneath  the  rocks  — 
Tossing  aside  her  gleaming,  golden  locks  — 

"Bonny  bird  !"  quoth  she, 
"  Sing  me  your  best  song  before  I  go." 
"  Here  's  the  very  finest  one  I  know, 
^        Little- Bell,"  said  he. 

And  the  blackbird  piped  —  you  never  heard 
Half  so  gay  a  song  from  any  bird  — 

Full  of  quips  and  wiles, 
Now  so  round  and  rich,  now  so  soft  and  slow. 
All  for  love  of  that  sweet  face  below, 

Dimpled  o'er  with  smiles. 

And  the  while  that  bonny  bird  did  pour 
His  full  heart  out  freely  o'er  and  o'er, 

'Neath  the  morning  skies, 
In  the  little  childish  heart  below. 
All  of  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  grow. 
And  shone  forth  in  happy  overflow 

From  the  blue  bright  eyes. 

Down  the  dell  she  tripped,  and  through  the  glade 
Peeped  the  squirrel  from  the  hazel  shade, 

And  from  out  the  tree  ; 
Swung  and  leaped  and  frolicked,  void  of  fear  — 
While  bold  blackbird  piped  that  all  might  hear — ■ 

"  Little  Bell ! "  piped  he. 
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Little  Bell  sat  down  amid  the  fern  — 
"Squirrel!  squirrel!  to  your  task  return  — 

Bring  me  nuts  ! "  quoth  she. 
Now  away  the  frisky  squirrel  hies  — 
Golden  woodlight  gleaming  in  his  eyes  — 

And  adown  the  tree, 
Great  ripe  nuts,  kissed  brown  by  July  sun. 
In  the  little  lap  drop  one  by  one  — 
Hark  !  how  blackbird  pipes  to  see  the  fun  I 

"  Happy  Bell,"  quoth  he. 

Little  Bell  looked  up  and  down  the  glade  — 
"  Squirrel,  squirrel,  from  the  nut-tree  shade. 
Bonny  blackbird,  if  you  're  not  afraid, 

Come  and  share  with  me  !  " 
Down  came  squirrel,  eager  for  his  fare, 
Down  came  bonny  blackbird,  I  declare  ; 
Little  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  share  — 

Ah  !  the  merry  three. 

And  the  while  the  frolic  playmates  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  to  bough  again, 

'Neath  the  morning  skies. 
In  the  little  childish  heart  below, 
All  of  sweetness  seemed  to  grow,  and  grow, 
Shining  out  in  happy  overflow. 

From  her  bright  blue  eyes. 

By  the  snow-white  cot,  at  close  of  day. 
Knelt  sweet  Bell,  with  folded  palms,  to  pray ; 

Very  calm  and  clear 
Rose  the  praying  voice  to  where,  unseen. 
In  blue  heaven,  an  angel  shape  serene 

Paused  awhile  to  hear. 

"  What  good  child  is  this,"  the  angel  said, 
"That  with  happy  heart  beside  her  bed 

Prays  so  lovingly  ?  " 
Low  and  soft,  oh  !  very  low  and  soft. 
Crooned  the  blackbird  in  the  orchard  croft, 

"  Bell,  dear  Bell,"  crooned  he. 

"  Whom  God's  creatures  love,"  the  angel  fair 
Murmured,  "God  does  bless  with  angels'  care. 

Child,  tiiy  bed  shall  be 
Folded  safe  from  harm  —  love  deep  and  kind 
Shall  watch  around,  and  leave  good  gifts  behind, 

Little  Bell,  for  thee." 
58 
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HINTS        FROM        BITTERSWEET. 


"  It  is  the  worst  class  in  school,  Miss  Dunnstable,  decidedly,"  said 
Professor  Bushrod.  "  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  the  very  worst  I  ever 
undertook  to  teach."  Professor  Bushrod  is  Principal  of  the  Bitter- 
sweet Union  School.  The  class  had,  indeed,  acquired  a  local  notoriety 
for  bad  behavior.  It  comprised  perhaps  twenty  boys  and  girls,  ranging 
in  age  from  eight  to  eleven. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  inquired  the  lady  addressed. 

"  I  really  do  n't  know." 

"  Scholars  don't  mind,  perhaps,"  I  suggested. 

'' We-e-ell,  they  mind  in  their  way  —  after  the  mischief  is  done, 
always.     Taking  their  own  time,  you  understand." 

''  Influenced  by  some  one  or  two  bad  pupils,  probably." 

*'  Not  at  all !  nothing  of  the  kind  !  one  is  as  bad  as  another,  for  aught 
I  see.     And  after  all,  none  of  them  are  really  evil-disposed." 

"  Mischievous  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  mischievous.  They  are  unmanageable,  irrepressible, 
full  of  tricks." 

"  Tried  flogging,  eh  ?  " 

"  Flogging !  I  should  say  so  !  And  nou-flogging,  and  every  other 
system  of  discipline  I  can  devise.  Nothing  does  any  good.  But  you  '11 
see  —  class  prepare  for  spelling." 

Class  scrambled  forward,  wrangling  for  place  with  a  unanimity 
worthy  a  batch  of  Washington  politicians.  A  lively  small  girl,  more 
plucky  than  learned,  as  events  proved,  led  ofi"  in  a  hand-to-hand  tussle 
with  three  strapping  boys  for  the  head  of  the  class  —  and,  to  the  credit 
of  pluck  be  it  recorded,  she  carried  the  day.  Half  a  dozen  other 
youngsters  were  pulling  and  hauling  in  as  many  diff"erent  places  and 
directions  for  their  rights — or  some  body  else's.  As  to  the  foot,  there 
was  n't  any,  and  no  body  would  own  to  being  within  three  of  it. 

Master  Bushrod,  ferule  in  hand,  charged  along  the  line,  stormed 
belligerents,  coerced  the  refractory  into  position,  and  reduced  the 
young  rebels  to  general  and  indiscriminate  order. 

"  Now  then,"  said  he,  "  where  does  your  spelling-lesson  begin  ?  " 

"  Dunno ;  "  "  Did  n't  give  none  out ;  "  "  Did  too  ;  "  "  Begin  to  abate 
and  take  two  short  lines;"  "Don't  nutherj"  "Take  yesterday's 
lesson  over  again."  "Mr.  Bushrod,"  piped  another,  "  lookee  here, 
taint  no  sich  a  thing,  now.  We  begin  to  orthodox  and  take  one  o' 
them  there  long  lines.     I  '11  just  show  you." 
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Irruption  the  order  of  the  day.  Cla.ss  pointing  out,  declaring,  ges- 
ticulating, protesting  and  chattering  like  a  forest-full  of  monkeys. 

"  Back,  every  soul  of  you  !  "  A  wave  of  the  ferule.  "  Back,  back." 
Two  more  waves,  and  peace  was  conquered. 

The  first  word  of  the  lesson  was  duly  put  out.  Plucky  small  girl 
missed  it.  Big  boy  No.  4  caught  it  out  of  her  mouth,  spelled  it  correct- 
ly, and  marched  in  triumph  to  the  head  of  class.  Was  whisked  back 
again  ;  but  expecting  to  be,  did  not  at  all  allow  the  ignominy  to  break  his 
heart.  Jessie  Bellows,  or,  as  the  children  called  her,  Jezebel,  a  black- 
eyed,  curly-pated  sprite,  pinched  a  quiet  little  mouse  of  a  girl  at  her 
right  hand.  Was  reprimanded.  Tweaked  a  fat  boy  on  her  left,  who, 
between  astonishment  and  a  masculine  instinct  for  experiment,  set  up 
an  electrical  howl.  Class  reproved  for  whispering.  Jezebel  called  up 
and  sequestered  by  way  of  penance  in  a  corner  near  the  blackboard. 
Stunning  caricature  of  Professor,  the  nose  terminating  in  a  rod  with 
a  bizarre  tuft  at  the  end  of  it,  popularly  supposed  to  represent  a  bush. 
Spelling  at  a  stand-still.  Admiring  glances  of  class  fixed  upon  the 
blackboard. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Jessie?" 

"  A  figuring,"  answered  the  elf,  deftly  wiping  out  her  work. 

"  You  are  a  bad  child.     Come  and  stand  here  by  me." 

Jezebel  obeyed  with  charming  alacrity,  and  in  odd  snatches  of  time 
managed  to  inscribe  Crospach  in  beautifully  clear  characters  on  the 
back  of  the  Professor's  black  coat.  The  fat  boy,  recovering  his  equa- 
nimity, trundled  a  red  apple  down  the  class  to  his  little  sweetheart 
near  the  foot.  The  tall  girl  was  bidden  to  throw  away  a  cud  of  gum. 
Obeyed  by  dividing  it  among  her  mates,  who  all  fell  to  chewing  and 
were  dealt  with  'according  to  law'.  Two  or  three  of  the  class  were 
punished  for  whispering.  A  boy  '  old  enough  to  know  better'  dropped 
a  live  tadpole  into  a  little  girl's  flowing  sleeve.  A  girl  stuck  a 
pin  into  a  boy's  leg.  Some  body  pulled  hair.  Some  body  kicked 
shius.  Cla,ss  was  ordered  not  to  whisper.  The  lively  small  girl  already 
alluded  to  went  down  on  her  knees  to  pick  up  a  slate-pencil.  Re- 
venged herself  on  the  little  fellow  above  her  by  pinning  his  two  small 
trowser-legs  together  with  a  broken  darning-needle.  Small  boy  meas- 
ured his  length  on  the  floor.  Cla.ss  in  lively  commotion.  Small  boy's 
sister  making  demonstrations  with  her  fists.  Class  threatened  with 
condign  punishment  if  they  do  not  stop  whispering.  ''  Confusion 
worse  confounded."  As  a  grand  finale,  the  children  number  helter- 
skelter  and  rush  pell-mell  to  their  seats,  whispering  and  sparring  by 
the  way  to  their  hearts'  content. 
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"  I  do  my  best  by  that  class,"  said  tbe  Professor,  "  but  I  can  n't  hit 
upon  the  right  thing." 

"  Your  hitting  upon  the  wrong  ones  is  the  worst  of  it,  perhaps," 
observed  Miss  Duunstable. 

''  Why  so,  pray  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  My  motto  is  '  Never  punish  blindly.'  If  I  say  to  a  boy  '  You 
are  a  naughty  wicked  child '  when  he  is  not  naughty  and  wicked,  but 
only  in  exuberant  spirits,  I  not  only  effect  no  good  but  do  positive 
harm  ;  I  harden  him.  When  I  either  blame  or  punish  a  child  for  a 
moral  act  which  he  has  not  committed,  he,  though  too  young  to  reason 
much,  feels  the  injustice  of  the  thing.  He  also  naturally  and  rightly 
loses  faith  in  my  penetration,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  end  by 
rebelling  against  my  authority  —  morally  at  least.  The  Professor, 
here,  adapts  his  correctives  exclusively  to  the  moral  nature  of  his 
pupils.  He  treats  them  for  intending  to  be  unruly,  and  cruel,  and 
disobedient,  while  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
intend  at  all,  but  are  carried  along  by  blind  impulses.  They  are  fine 
robust  children,  with  healthy  brain  and  muscles,  overflowing  with 
animal  spirits  and  normally  averse  to  protracted  head-work  and  inclined 
to  muscular  exercise.  I  take  leave  to  insist  that  school-children  in 
general  need  to  be  treated  a  great  deal  less  like  angels  and  more  like 
animals.  A  child  is  a  little  beast,  in  many  respects,  and  when  in 
good  condition  will  frisk  precisely  like  other  animals. 

"  Never  require  moral  impossibilities  —  nor  moral  improbabilities, 
for  that  matter  —  of  a  child  ten  years  old.  Never  impose  absolute 
quiet  upon  young  children,  who  plainly  can  not  be  still  and  who  ought 
not  to  be  so  if  they  could.  In  stead  of  this,  furnish  them  with  some 
suitable  exercise,  thus  transferring  the  vim  from  their  muscular  system 
to  the  brain.  Cut  off  all  the  temptations  possible  to  wrong-doing,  that 
is  to  say,  the  opportunities  for  it.  Finally,  set  the  children  to  govern- 
ing themselves  by  motives  addressed  to  their  moral  nature." 

"  But  I  want  the  art,  the  details  of  the  thing,"  said  I.  If  you  had 
this  very  class  to  manage  from  now  on,  for  instance,  how  would  you 
proceed  ?  " 

"I  would  begin  with  preventives.  1  would  call  the  class  to  recita- 
tion singly  by  number,  as  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  so  on,  in  stead  of  allowing 
my  pupils  to  meet  in  a  crowd  on  the  school-room  floor.  Small  children, 
when  huddled  together,  foil  into  confusion  and  begin  to  caper  as  natu- 
rally as  a  flock  of  lambs  or  a  drove  of  young  colts,  and  that  with  so  little 
idea  of  doing  wrong  that  their  offense  is  scarcely  punishable." 

'•'■  My  class  never  remember  their  numbers,"    objected  the  Professor. 

''  I  keep  a  class-book,  of  course.     In  this  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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term  I  write  the  names  of  the  spelliug-class  in  alphabetical  order.  At 
the  close  of  each  recitation  my  pupils  number  carefully,  giving  their 
whole  attention  to  the  business  in  hand.  I  then  call  class-roll  from 
my  book,  and  as  each  child  answers,  record  his  number  in  a  tiny 
figure  after  his  name.  If  at  the  next  recitation  any  one,  as  for  in- 
stance No.  5,  forgets  his  place,  I  do  not  wait  for  him.  No.  6  then 
becomes  No.  5,  No.  7  becomes  No.  6,  and  so  on  until  the  delinquent 
appears,  when  he  must  take  his  place  below  those  already  seated. 
This  trains  the  class  to  a  lively  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  numbers.  Occasionally  misunderstanding  will  arise.  Two  children, 
for  example,  may  claim  the  same  seat.  lu  such  cases  I  allow  no  words. 
The  belligerents  must  remain  perfectly  quiet  until  they  see  me  at 
liberty.  They  may  then  signify  their  desire  to  speak  by  rising  and 
assuming  a  correct  standing  posture,  when,  of  course,  they  receive 
immediate  attention.  They  are  to  stand  firmly  upon  both  feet,  with 
the  toes  properly  turned  outward,  the  lower  limbs  well  straightened, 
the  spine  erect  and  firm,  the  bust  expanded,  the  shouldei's  thrown 
back  and  not  at  all  shrugged,  the  head  erect  and  well  poised,  and  the 
arms  hanging  naturally  at  the  side.  I  have  adopted  this  method  of 
asking  to  speak  because  it  is  a  mute  one,  gives  the  child  an  "opportunity 
to  vary  his  position  occasionally,  and  teaches  an  elegant  carriage  of 
the  person." 

"  The  physique  is  not  suflSciently  attended  to  in  our  common 
schools,"  remarked  the  Professor. 

"  Of  course  I  have  my  little  system  of  penalties,"  the  lady  resumed. 
"  Children  who  push  and  crowd  must  go  down  one,  and  that  in  their 
code  of  honor  has  come  to  be  a  great  disgrace,  1  assure  you.  If  a  child 
whispers,  or  answers  the  teacher  when  he  is  not  directly  addressed,  he 
is  punished  in  a  similar  way.  At  the  same  time  I  am  careful  never 
to  ask  a  question  at  random.  I  address  myself  especially  either  to 
some  individual  or  to  the  class  at  large." 

"  But  all  this  consumes  time,"  said  I. 

"  Not  much,"  replied  the  Professor. 

"  As  each  child  takes  his  place,  he  assumes  a  correct  sitting  posture 
which  I  need  not  describe,  placing  his  feet  squarely  upon  the  floor 
and  folding  his  hands.  He  retains  this  position  during  recitation  or 
loses  his  plac6.  These  simple  measures  cut  off"  the  three  most  com- 
mon forms  of  disorder  in  classes  of  small  children  —  general  confusion, 
improper  use  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  improper  use  of  the  tongue. 
I  next  introduce  for  a  very  few  minutes  some  appropriate  gymnastic > 
exercise,  accompanying  it  either  with  music  or  the  recitation  of  arith- 
metical or  geographical  tables.     This  at  once  relieves  restlessness  and 
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sluggishness.  The  children  return  to  their  seats  sharpened  in  intel- 
lect and  disposed  to  sit  still.  The  spelling-lesson  is  usually  a  very 
short  one,  frequently  not  comprising  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  words. 
A  dozen  words  mastered  is  something  gained,  while  the  confused 
jumble  of  impressions  left  upon  the  memory  by  a  long  lesson,  indis- 
tinctly remembered,  is  often  so  much  absolutely  worse  than  lost,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  wretched  habit  of  inaccuracy  which  it  tends  to 
foster.  I  repeat  the  lesson  again  and  again,  until  the  class  has  spelled 
two  or  three  times  around.  This  serves  as  a  kind  of  review,  fixing 
the  orthography  of  the  words  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  directing 
his  attention  in  particular  to  such  as  happen  to  be  missed,  since  he  knows 
he  may  directly  be  called  upon  to  spell  the  same  portion  of  the  lesson 
himself.  Finally,  I  dismiss  my  pupils  singly,  beginning  at  the  head 
and  excusing  each  in  turn  by  a  glance  of  the  eye." 


SOME        BODY'S        DARLING 


Into  a  ward  of  tbe  whitewashed  halls. 

Where  the  dead  and  dying  lay, 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls, 

Some  body's  darling  was  borne  one  day  — 
Some,body's  darling,  so  young  and  so  brave, 

Wearing  yet  on  his  pale,  sweet  face. 
Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave, 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's  grace. 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold, 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young  brow  ; 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mould  — 

Some  body's  darling  is  dying  now. 
Back  from  his  beautiful  blue-veined  brow 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold ; 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now. 

Some  body's  darling  is  still  and  cold. 

Kiss  him  once  for  some  body's  sake, 

Murmur  a  prayer  soft  and  low  ; 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take, 

They  were  some  body's  pride,  you  know  ; 
Some  body's  hand  has  rested  there, 

Was  it  a  mother's  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  the  waves  of  light? 


,^ 
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God  knows  best !  he  was  some  body's  love  ; 

Some  body's  heart  enshrined  him  there ; 
Some  body  wafted  his  name  above, 

Night  and  morn,  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Some  body  wept  when  he  marched  away, 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  grand  ; 
Some  body's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay. 

Some  body  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

Some  body  's  watching  and  waiting  for  him — ■ 

Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  her  heart ; 
And  there  he  lies  with  his  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  the  smiling  childlike  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear ; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head 

"  Some  body's  darling  slumbers  here." 


SATURDAYS     versm     MONEY— THE    OTHER     SIDE, 


Last  Saturday  morning,  while  waitingfor  breakfast,  an  article  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Teacher  entitled  '"Teacher's  Saturdays  versus 
Money'  caught  our  attention  ;  for  money  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  it  are  mooted  questions  just  now. 

"  Rise  at  five,  and  four  long  hours  before  school."  Let 's  figure  a  little. 
Let  a;=one  hour.  4jc  —  {^x  for  toilet,  -j-  ix  for  breakfast,  -f-  J^  for 
walking  to  school)  =  '2,^x.  But  then  how  many  tired,  dragged-out 
schoolma'ams  have  life  enough  to  get  up  at  that  hour,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  impoliteness  of  rising  before  Mr.  Sun  ? 

For  our  part,  we  are  delighted  to  be  ready  for  breakfast  at  seven. 
We  often  wake  early,  and  suuffiug  the  morning  breeze  through  our 
open  window,  turn  over  with  a  sigh,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  if  we  could  only 
afford  to  hire  a  horse,  we  would  get  up  and  have  a  glorious  canter 
before  breakfast."  But  no,  school-ma'ams  do  n't  need  any  such  recrea- 
tion. What  an  ungrateful,  discontented  set  to  desire  it  !  They  have 
the  glorious  privilege  of  training  the  future  presidents,  statesmen,  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  land.  Glorious  fiddlesticks  !  "  Six  long  hours 
at  night  "  !  Deduct  three  for  supper  and  getting  rested,  and  the  truth 
will  be  a  little  nearer  approached.  And  then  those  Saturdays,  yes, 
they  are  an  '  institution  ' ;  a  sort  of  reprieve  to  keep  us  one  year 
longer  out  of  the  grave.  Oh  !  a  teacher's  task  is  easy,  that  is  plainly 
visible  by  the  airy  and  buoyant  tread;  the  light,  joyous  spirits j  the 
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full,  rosy  cheeks  and  careless,  laughing  eyes,  so  universal  among  the 
class.  It  is  no  labor  to  keep  some  forty,  fifty,  or  more,  wild,  rattle- 
brained, fun-  and  mischief-loving  youngsters  in  order ;  no  labor  to 
invent  ways  and  means  to  draw  out  their  ideas  —  say,  rather,  make 
ideas  for  them;  no  labor  to  concoct  new  methods  and  devices  to 
interest  them  and  make  them  learn.  Drill,  drill,  day  in  and  day  out, 
until  fancies  one  half  have  no  brains,  one  half  no  capacity,  one  and  the 
other  half — oh,  dear,  how  many  halves  are  we  making  out  a  whole  to 
have?  If  we  make  mistakes,  it  is  all  chargeable  to  the  fact  that  what 
little  sense  we  once  had  has  been  distributed  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion. "  Turn  the  key  in  the  school-room  door  at  four,  "  —  or  half-past, 
oftener  five  —  ''  and  lock  care  behind  you  "  is  easiersaid  than  done.  By 
a  desperate  effort  we  may  thrust  it  aside  until  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  but 
then  what  dreams  may  come  and  do  come,  dreams  from  which  we 
wake  with  a  shudder,  wondering  when  the  end  will  be.  Perhaps  you 
are  saying  "  If  you  do  n't  like  the  business,  leave  it ;  but  do  n't,  for 
pity's  sake,  rant  about  it  at  this  rate.  None  should  follow  the  profess- 
ion who  do  not  love  it."  Guess  if  that  rule  was  put  in  practice, 
school-teachers  would  soon  be  a  scarce  article  and  perhaps  better 
appreciated  and  paid.  "Why  do  n't  you  leave  the  business"  you 
ask:  —  why  did  n't  Jack  eat  his  supper?  To  woman  is  granted  the 
glorious  privilege  of  turning  kitchen-maid,  seamstress,  school-marm 
or  getting  married.  The  first  we  won't,  the  second  we  can  n't,  the 
fourth  —  we  are  school-marms  from  stern  necessity.  We  will  not  add 
to  all  our  other  sins  of  omission  and  commission  that  of  hypocrisy,  but 
own  the  truth,  though  '  it  shame  the  devil '  —  and  say,  we  teach  to 
keep  a  roof  over  our  head,  bread  in  our  mouth,  and  a  gown  to  our 
back.  "No  other  profession  has  two  Sundays."  Now  we  know  a 
man  wrote  that.  Two  Sundays  indeed  I  The  first  one  must  be  spent 
in  darning  stockings,  mending  gloves,  patching  this  or  that,  turning 
dresses  upside  down  and  bottom-side  up,  wrong  side  out  and  outside 
in,  and  as  many  other  ways  as  mother  Necessity  can  invent, —  and  all 
because  we  can  not  afford  new  ones  or  a  seamstress.  We  are  only  poor 
human  mortals  at  best,  and  hate  to  be  always  known  by  our  seedy, 
rusty,  cheap  apparel. 

Second  Sunday. —  We  rise  with  every  drop  of  energy  or  physical 
life  we  ever  had  completely  drained  out,  and  feel  very  much  like  a 
starchless  rag.  Now  there  is  meeting  to  be  attended  and  Sabbath- 
school  class  to  be  met,  and  if  we  fail  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  why,  '  it 
is  nothing  but  Sunday  sickness  '.  A  teacher  ought  be  made  of  dif- 
ferent material  from  other  folks.  He  should  be  minus  pride  or  a 
desire  to  appear  well  dressed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  fashions  he 
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should  ignore;  he  should  have  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  money  or  any 
of  the  luxuries  it  brings, —  if  he  has  aesthetic  tastes,  he  must  not  even 
dream  of  having  them  gratified ;  he  should  have  the  patience  of  tea 
Jobs,  the  endurance  of  Hercules,  the  wisdom  of  Mercury,  the  harm- 
lessness  of  a  dove,  the  invention  of  a  Yankee,  and  the  perseverance  of 
Columbus.     Two  Saturdays  ?     Do  n't  think  it,  Mr.  D.  E.  G.  s. 


HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS,  SCHOLARS,  AND  PARENTS. 


1.  At  the  commencement  of  a  school,  some  people  read  the  fol- 
lowing long-eared  lesson  to  the  teacher  : 

Keep  order,  sir  —  lay  on  the  birch 

And  whip  the  District  through  ; 
But,  if  5'ou  touch  a  child  of  mine, 

I  surely  will  whip  you  ! 

This  is  judicious,  and  very  consoling  to  a  poor,  trembling  peda- 
gogue I 

2.  Some  boys  once  stole  a  man's  beer.  He  asked  Dr.  Franklin 
how  he  could  prevent  it.  "  Put  a  barrel  of  wine  beside  it,"  said  the 
Doctor.  If  teachers  would  adopt  Franklin's  idea,  they  might  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  '  whipping  ',  as  well  as  idleness.  Teach  pupils  to  love 
something  better. 

3.  A  '  black-board '  is  of  more  importance  in  a  school-room  than 
a  looking-glass.  Many  scholars  look  well  in.  the  latter  who  make  a 
sorry  appearance  at  the  former.  They  have  simply  made  a  mistake, 
and  fallen  in  love  with  the  wrong  object.  Let  them  equalize  their 
'  practice  '. 

4.  '  Composition  *  is  sadly  neglected  in  many  schools  —  in  some 
totally.  In  every  school  it  should  be  made  a  regular,  carefully-observed 
exercise;  and  yet  there  are  teachers  who  manifest  as  little  interest 
in  the  matter  as  though  they  were  mummies  imported  from  an  ancient 
catacomb. 

5.  Some  parents,  and  some  teachers  too,  think  a  school  '  goes  by 
a  crank  ',  and  that  the  chief  business  of  teaching  is  to  grind  over  a 
*  hopper-full '  of  old  books  as  the  only  fond  for  a  hungry  mind.  It 
is  simply  question  and  answer  —  work-by-rule,  'Poor-Poll'  educa- 
tion. Teacher  with  books  is  the  true  motto.  The  teacher  should  be 
a  fountain  of  knowledge  in  himself.     Or  he  should  be  like  the  old 

59 
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Hebrew,  standing  on  a  sealed  fountain ;  and  his  worth  in  school 
should  depend  on  his  ability  to  strike  the  sealed  rock  and  let  the 
waters  forth.      Almost  any  block-head  can  turn  a  crank. 

6.  A  clown  once  said  he  got  one  hundred  dollars  for  singing  one 
song.  "  How  was  that  ?  "  said  his  master.  "  Why,"  replied  the  former, 
"  I  received  fifty  dollars  to  sing  it  in  the  first  place.  I  began,  but 
sang  so  abominably  that  my  audience  gave  me  fifty  more  to  stop ! " 
Some  pedagogues  might  make  money  in  the  way  of  their  profession, 
if  their  merits  were  rewarded  as  the  clown's  were. 

7.  Here  is  a  '  hint '.  A  Yankee  wag  passing  a  very  shabby  school- 
house,  one  of  the  '  real  old  settlers ',  penciled  the  following  on  the 
outer  door : 

"  Oh,  speed  the  day,  when  every  Yankee  father, 
Forgetting  brutes,  shall  love  his  children  rather: 
Nor  educate  his  sons,  if  white  or  sable. 
In  houses  that  would  libel  sty  or  stable." 

If  the  same  fellow  should  make  a  pilgrimage  through  this  state,  he 
would  find  objects  worthy  of  his  pencil. 

8.  Good  penmanship  is  somewhat  rare,  especially  among  our  larger 
boys.  Their  style  is  of  the  '  crow-track  '  order.  A  little  efibrt  and  a 
little  taste  would  correct  the  fault.  To  the  credit  of  the  larger  girls 
be  it  said,  their  '  hand-writing  '  is  creditable.  We  wish  they  could 
inspire  their  clumsy-fingered  brothers  with  more  taste  aud  care. 

9.  A  certain  young  lover  once  '  dropped  a  line'  to  a  little  idol 
who  happened  to  be  a  good  speller,  while  his  vowels  and  consonants 
were  found  lying  round  loose.     She  replied  : 

"  Now,  John,  I  really  do  think 
'  T  would  be  about  as  well 
For  you  to  leave  oflF  courting  now, 
And  try  and  learn  to  spell." 

A  few  teachers,  perhaps,  would  allow  us  to  remind  them  that  they 
would  do  well  to  read  the  foregoing  stanza,  simply  substituting  teach- 
ing for  another  word  in  the  third  line. 

10.  In  inflicting  punishment  (and  solid  blows  are  the  only  moral 
teaching  that  some  stolid  lads  will  recognize),  a  teacher  very  rarely 
gives  dissatisfaction  to  parents  with  whom  he  has  established  a  good 
understanding.  In  our  own  experience,  we  know  of  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  When  a  teacher  commences  his  labors  in  a  new  location, 
it  is  essential  that  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  he  become  acquainted 

with  the  parents  of  his  pupils.  California  Teacher. 
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SCHOOL  EXERCISE 


Noun  Stories. — Weave  the  following  nouns  into  connected  para- 
graphs inculcating  some  useful  lessons  without  reversing  their  order  : 

1.  Humility  —  remark  —  influence  —  wealth  —  intellect  —  world 
—  gift  —  power — essence. 

2.  Biography  —  literature  —  ladder  city — ^  hammers  —  watchful- 
ness — •  difficulties  —  endurance  —  play- 

Geographical  and  Biographical  Studies. —  1.  A  large  city 
of  Prussia. 

2.  A  seaport  of  Syria. 

3.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  which  it  is  situated. 

4.  A  university  of  Germany. 

4.  Birthplace  of  Martin  Luther. 

6.  A  great  composer. 

7.  A  Russian  fortress  on  the  Euxine. 

8.  A  Dutch  island. 

9.  An  English  river. 

10.  One  half  a  town  in  New  Jersey. 

The  initials  read  forward  will  name  a  distinguished  English  states- 
man;  the  finals  read  backward,  a  departed  warrior. 

1.  A  lawyer  who  became  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

2.  A  pupil  of  Polycarp  who  became  Bishop  of  Lyons. 

3.  A  celebrated  Swedish  botanist. 

4.  A  distinguished  astronomer. 

5.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

6.  A  literary  celebrity  of  the  time  of  George  I. 

7.  A  musical  composer  recently  deceased. 

8.  A  celebrated  poet  who  died  at  Rome. 

9.  The  '  Corn-law  Rhymer  '. 

10.  A  prominent  character  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

11.  A  noted  German  chemist. 

The  initial  letters  will  name  a  distinguished  European  Patriot. 

Arithmetical  Puzzles.  —  1.  A  young  woman,  having  eggs  for 
sale,  disposed  of  half  she  had  and  half  an  egg  at  the  first  house;  half 
of  what  remained  and  half  an  egg  at  the  second  house ;  and  again  at 
a  third  house  half  of  the  remainder  and  half  an  egg,  when  she  re- 
turned home  with  one  egg  in  her  basket,  not  having  broken  any. 
How  many  had  she  when  she  set  out  ? 

2.   Write  nine  9's  so  as  to  express  a  thousand. 
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Word  Puzzle.  —  Square  the  word  SPACE 

P 
A 

C 
E 

Fill  up  the  squares  with  letters  making  the  same  words  both  ways. 

LoGOGRAPHic  Queries.  —  1.  Name  two  English  words,  one  of 
which,  being  of  only  one  syllable  contains  as  many  letters  as  the  other 
of  five  syllables. 

2.  What  English  word  contains  the  greatest  number  of  letters  ? 

3.  What  word  of  six  letters  contains  six  words  besides  itself  with- 
out transposing  a  letter  ? 

4.  What  two  words  of  five  letters  are  each  without  a  vowel  ? 

Flowers  Enigmatically  Expressed.  —  1.  A  personal  pronoun, 
a  consonant,  a  disturbance  beheaded,  and  a  useful  article  aboard  ship. 

2.  An  artist,  half  a  female  name,  and  a  number. 

3.  A  falsehood  curtailed,  and  three-fourth?  of  a  trimming  for 
ladies'  dresses. 

Musical  Instruments  Enigmatically  Expressed.  —  1.  An 
angel,  and  a  tree  beheaded. 

2.  Injury,  three-fifths  of  a  vegetable,  and  a  distilled  spirit  beheaded. 

3.  Harmony,  a  preposition,  and  an  article. 

4.  A  domestic  utensil,  and  a  part  of  the  ear. 

5.  Half  a  guinea,  and  a  sailor. 

6.  A  consonant,  and  a  soft  cake  beheaded. 

7.  A  bead. 

8.  A  consonant,  and  a  fish  beheaded. 

9.  A  female  name  curtailed,  a  wild  beast  beheaded,  and  a  French 
conjunction. 

10.  Four-sixths  of  a  flower. 

Sitting  Exercise  eor  Smaller  Scholars.  —  (From  Smart's 
Free  Gymnastics.)  1.  Position:  —  Sit  erect ;  eyes  front  j  shoulders 
back;  arms  hanging;  feet  front;  heels  four  inches  apart;  toes  turned 
out. 

2.  Arms  folded. 

3.  Hands  clasped,  resting  on  edge  of  desk. 

4.  Right  hand  thrown  horizontally  in  front. 

5.  Left  hand  same. 

6.  Clap  hands  five  times  in  front. 
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7.  Right  hand  on  head. 

8.  Both  hands  on  head. 

9.  Clap  hands  five  times  over  head. 

10.  Fingers  resting  on  shoulders, 

11.  Clap  hands  five  times  in  front. 

12.  Hands  on  top  of  head. 

13.  Clap  hands  five  times  over  head. 

14.  Hands  twirling  over  head. 

15.  Hands  brought  suddenly  to  desk  with  noise. 

16.  Arms  folded. 

17.  Fingers  on  shoulders. 

18.  Hands  on  top  of  head. 

19.  Clap  hands  five  times  over  head. 

20.  Fingers  twirling  over  head.  ^ 

21.  Hands  brought  to  desk  softly,  tapping  with  tips  of  fingers  in 
imitation  of  rain. 

Remark. —  The  force  of  the  storm  may  be  graduated  by  signals 
from  the  teacher.  A  few  pupils  may  at  the  same  time  whistle  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wind.  Two  or  three  may  at  intervals  strike  heavily  in 
imitation  of  thunder. 

22.  Fold  arms,  sitting  perfectly  still. 


MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  WHITE. 
4®=" PostOffice  Address  — "No.  56  Park  Avenue,  Chicago."" 


Solutions.— 92.  Given,  a;'+?/''=35...[l],  and  a-' +2/^=97... [2]. 
Let  x-\-y=^a,  and  xy=n.   Substituting  these  values  in  [1]  and  [2],  we 

have  a"— 3an=r=35...[3],  and  a'— 4a'/t+2n':==97...[4].     From  [3] 

^3 35 

we  have  nz= — q —   ...[5].       Substituting  the  value  of  n  in  [4],  we 

have  a*— 4a"(^^^)+2(— ~^^)'=97...[6].      Reducing  [6],  it 

becomes  a"— 280a»-f  873a''— 2450=r0...[7].  Resolving  [7]  into  fac- 
tors by  the  Theory  of  Equations,  we  have  (a* — 5a^-|-25a' — 155a''+ 
98a-|-490)  (a — 5)=0.  Hence  one  of  the  values  of  a  is  5.  Substitut- 
ing this  in  [5]  and  reducing,  we  have  n  =  6  :  whence  x-f-?/=5,  and 
xy=6 ;  from  which  we  easily  find  x=zS  and  y=:2.  M.  J.  v. 

93.  A  sector  of  the  circular  form,  bounded  ^by  the  radii  and*  the 
length  of  a  rail,  lift.,  which  may  be  considered  an  arc,  is  7  acres  in 
area,  304920  sq.  ft.     Dividing  this  by  11,  we  have  27720,  the  number 
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of  feet  in  length  in  half  the  radius.  27720x4x3.14159=348339- 
.499,  the  number  of  feet  around  the  farm.  This  number  multiplied 
by  27720  (^  the  radius),  and  divided  by  43560  (the  number  of  sq.  ft. 
in  an  acre),  gives  221670.59  acres,  the  area  of  the  farm. 

The  square  farm  will  contain  4  times  as  many  acres  as  there  are  rails 
on  one  side  of  it.  Consider  it  to  be  divided  into  rectangular  strips, 
each  lift,  wide  and  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  farm.  Each  of  these 
strips  will  contain  28  acres,  1219680  sq.  ft.  Dividing  by  11,  we  have 
110880,  the  number  of  feet  along  one  side  of  the  farm.  Squaring  this 
and  dividing  by  43560,  we  find  282240,  the  number  of  acres  in  the 
square  farm. 

Since  each  man  receives  an  acre  of  land  for  every  rail,  it  would 
seem  as  if  neither  mad6  a  better  disposition  of  the  rails  than  the  other. 
The  square  farm  will  be  60569.41  acres  larger  than  the  circular  one. 

A.  L. 

95.  What  is  the  difference  between  .i  and  .0^  ?  Fractions  are  parts 
of  a  unit.  When  attached  to  another  number,  they  are  of  the  same 
denomination  with  that  number;  thus  in  .5j,  the  5  indicates  so  many 
tenths,  and  the  j  such  a  part  of  another  tenth.  The  value  of  the  i 
would  not  be  affected  if  a  naught  stood  in  place  of  the  5.  Hence  the 
latter  number  is  ^  of  one  tenth,  or  .05. 

In  decimals  the  first  place  to  the  right  of  the  separatrix  is  occupied 
by  tenths.  If  the  number  is  whole,  as  5,  so  many  whole  tenths  are 
expressed  ;  if  it  is  fractional,  as  J,  such  a  part  of  one-tenth  is  intended. 
The  decimal-point  indicates  that  that  is  the  place  of  tenths,  and  the 
number  occupying  the  place,  whether  whole  or  fractional,  shows  how 
many  there  are.  We  would  consider  the  first  expression  to  be  i  of 
one-tenth.     The  two  are  equivalent. 

The  confusion  arises  in  the  supposition  that  in  the  second  express- 
ion the  i  occupies  the  second  place  from  the  separatrix,  when  in  real- 
ity it  does  not :  it  is  of  the  same  denomination  with  the  number  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  with  it  indicates  the  number  of  tenths  in  the 
expression. 

100.  Given,  a:='+?/'=35...[l],  and  rr'*+/=275...[2].  Let  x-\-y 
=a,  and  xy=n.  Substituting  in  [1]  and  [2],  we  have  a^ — 3an=35 
...[3],  and  a'  — 5a'n  +  5an'=r275...[4].       From  [3]  we  haven  = 

— ^—  ...[5].   Substituting  this  value  in  [4],  we  have  ^^ — '^'^  V  ^/2  '  ) 

— q —  )=275...[6].     Reducing  [6],  it  becomes  a^ — 175a'-|- 

+2475a— 6125=0... [7].  Resolving  [7]  into  factors  by  the  Theory 
of  Equations,  we  have  (a^— 5a*+25a'— 50a=— 250a_-|-1225)(a— 5) 
=:0!..[8].  Hence  one  of  the  values  of  a  is  5.  Substituting  this  val- 
ue in  [5],  we  find  n^=6  :  whence  x-\-y=b,  and  xy=6;  from  which 
the  values  x=3  and  y=2  are  easily  found.  m.  j.  v. 
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The  Last  of  the  Year. — 

"  Green  be  the  grave  wherein  he  sleeps  for  aye, 
Green  be  hi8  memory  to  our  latest  day." 

Another  year  of  the  world's  life  is  full,  and  its  last  sun  rises  with  the  close  of  the 
current  month.  It  goeb  like  all  the  years  before  it,  carrying  very  much  the  same 
freight,  about  as  much  good,  as  much  evil,  the  changes,  the  blessings,  the  suffer- 
ing, common  to  all  years.  A  year  measures  but  a  small  degree  on  the  arc  of  the 
world's  history,  and  its  events  are  generally  but  steps  in  a  process  which  begins 
long  before  and  ends  long  after.  But  it  serves  to  divide  time  and  the  course  of 
events  into  manageable  periods  for  review  and  reflection.  The  spirit  of  the  pres- 
ent time  can  not  be  very  retrospective  :  it  rather  looks  forward  in  the  direction 
of  its  hopes  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  settlement  of  our  national  controversy. 
And  yet  it  would  greatly  assure  the  confidence  and  silence  the  complaints  of  many 
to  traverse  the  ground  actually  passed  over  by  the  national  cause  within  a  period 
very  brief  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  its  events. 

The  red-letter  days  in  the  calendar,  the  bloody  days  of  victory  and  defeat,  are 
stamped  on  this  year  for  the  remembrance  of  coming  ages.  When  shall  we,  the 
living,  ever  forget  them  ?  When  will  our  children  for  a  thousand  ages  drop 
them  from  their  lips  ?  The  Red  River,  The  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Lookout  Mountain,  Atlanta, —  places  which  have  drunk 
so  much  valorous  blood,  w-hich  have  in  the  large  general  result  so  damaged  the 
waning  fortunes  of  the  rebellion — an  immortal  glory  kindles  upon  the  year  which 
saw  these  strange  names  rise  into  the  sky  of  history.  There  have  been  dark  days 
and  weeks  —  none  darker  in  this  country's  history  than  those  of  midsummer: 
but  in  the  average  of  the  twelve-month,  in  tlie  end  compared  with  the  beginning, 
in  the  glorious  result  of  the  elections,  in  the  rescue  from  deadly  peril  of  the 
whole  northern  frontier  from  Chicago  to  Calais,  in  the  symptoms  of  resurrection 
in  the  grave  of  Unionism  in  Georgia  and  other  portions  of  the  Confederacy,  in  a 
thousand  signs  that  Almighty  God  and  the  best  men  are  with  us,  and  that  the  fu- 
ture is  ours,  we  have  no  reason  to  give  an\  angry  or  sad  dismission  to  this  de- 
parting year.     Let  it  go  as  it  must,  but  not  without  benediction. 

Through  these  months  the  great  world-stream  has  been  sweeping  on  —  art,  sci- 
ence, religion,  civilization,  reaping  their  annual  harvest.  These  are  not  ready  to 
be  measured.  In  silence  and  in  secrecy  for  a  long  time  unpublished,  the  forces 
and  events  which  give  a  forward  movement  to  these  great  human  interests  wait 
for  tiieir  fruit  to  appear.  If  no  great  discovery,  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
or  the  principle  of  gravitation,  has  been  announced,  there  have  been  busy  brains 
in  all  realms  of  human  knowledge. 

And  since,  last  month,  the  loyal  North  has  confirmed  our  confidence  in  the 
people  and  the  government,  by  reelecting  our  noble  Illinois  President  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  whole  thirty-seven  states  —  Republic  and  Con- 
federacy,—  who  has  any  doubt  of  the  intact  vitality  of  the  nation,  or  that  it  will 
slough  off  the  di.-<eased  parts,  and  reintegrate  the  siiattcred  Uninn  ?  We  do  not 
expect  the  Millenium  as  soon  as  peace  is  made  and  the  Confederacy  abolished. 
There  will  be  evils  which  come  of  two  centuries  of  slavery,  of  the  few  or  many 
years  of  war,  of  prosperity  at  the  North  and  impoverishment  at  the  South,  of 
immigration  importing  foreign  mischiefs,  of  a  nation  of  ever-multiplying  millions 
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on  a  vast  continent  trying  to  rule  itself.  But  the  people  that,  under  Providence, 
finds  itself  competent  for  conipo:iing  such  difficulties  as  we  have  now  in  hand 
may  have  some  reasonable  confidence  of  being  able  to  liandle  others  as  they  rise. 
There  will  be  mistakes,  stumblings,  steps  backward,  steps  aside,  for  such  is  only 
the  history  of  man  from  the  start  ;  but  with  all  these,  so  long  as  we  have  free 
schools  and  churches,  a  moral  and  liberal  press,  a  guarded  suffrage,  and  a  people 
willing  to  keep  their  own  laws  and  fight  for  their  own  existence,  witliout  san- 
guine expectations,  we  have  yet  a  sober  confirmed  faith  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country. 

So  we  finish  another  year  of  our  Lord ; —  for  the  very  date,  that  it  completes 
1864  years  of  Christ  and  his  faith  in  the  earth,  is,  after  all,  the  deepest  ground  of 
our  confidence  for  years  to  come.  Farewell  to  the  year  going  away  to  be  buried 
for  ever. 

"  Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky — 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light, 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

"  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

"  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 

Bring  in  the  nobler  modes  ot  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 

The  Last  of  the  Volume. —  "  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  him- 
self as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  The  present  number  completes  the  tenth  volume 
of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  closes  the  present  editor's  active  connection  with  it 
and  the  profession  it  represents.  Though  he  would  under  no  circumstances  re- 
trace the  steps  he  has  taken,  yet  he  writes  finis  to  his  work  as  an  educator  re- 
gretfully. Whatever  trials  came  to  him,  and  they  were  those  which  beset  the 
path  of  every  teacher,  they  were  always  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
pleasure  he  had  in  watching  the  effects  of  liis  teaching  upon  the  unfolding  minds 
of  his  pupils,  and  in  the  good  fortune  he  always  enjoyed  of  possessing  their 
affection  and  esteem.  For  more  than  a  third  of  the  decade  which  numbers  the 
TeacJier's  life  he  has  contributed  something  to  every  number,  and  he  has  been  the 
actual  editor  of  many  a  number  of  which  he  was  not  the  nominal  one.  He  does 
no  injustice,  he  believes,  to  any  of  those  who  have  worked  so  faithfully  in  the 
past  ten  years  by  saying  that  the  Teacher  has  contained  more  from  his  pen  than 
from  that  of  any  other  person,  Dr.  Willard  only  excepted.  He  did  hope,  when, 
last  April,  he  resigned  his  position  as  an  active  teacher,  to  be  able  to  continue  for 
more  than  the  current  year  his  work  on  this  journal ;  but  the  constantly  increas- 
ing cares  of  a  business  which  already  numbers  its  hundreds  of  thousands  daily 
forbid  it,  no  less  than  does  the  fact  that  his  present  line  of  thought  is  widely  di- 
vergent from  his  former  one,  and  that  he  is  therefore  fast  becoming  less  and  less 
en  rapport  with  the  profession,  and  therefore  must  soon  reach  that  point,  if  indeed 
he  has  not  already  done  so,  where  he  will  cease  to  do  justice  to  the  work,  or  to 
himself. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  with  no  less  interest  in  the  Teacher  or  in  the  interests 
it  labors  to  promote,  he  resigns  this  labor  of  love  into  the  hands  of  another.  He 
rejoices  that  he  who  will  sit  in  this  Chair  at  this  Table  next  year  is  an  abler  man 
than  he,  and  one  who  puts  his  whole  soul  into  the  work  he  undertakes,  for  he 
knows  tliat  the  patrons  of  the  Teacher  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change: 
Richard  Edwards  is  too  widely  known  to  need  an  introduction  from  him.  He 
only  bespeaks  for  the  new  editor  the  hearty  support  which  he  deserves. 

And^thus,^acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  sus- 
tained and  helped  him,  with  no  regrets  for  the  past  except  that  the  journal  has 
fallen  so  far  short  of  what  he  hoped  to  make  it,  the  old  Teacher  gives  place  to 
the  new  S.  A.  BRIGGS. 
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"  Ha/ixg  in  Hartard." — Mr.  Editor  :  t  was  much  surprised  upon  reading  in  the 
last  number  of  tiie  Teacfter  the  article  under  the  above  heading ;  and  being  con^ 
fident  from  the  intimate  acquaintance  that  1  have  had  with  the  college  for  more 
than  five  years  that  many  of  the  statements  had  but  a  slight  foundation,  and  that 
even  the  facts  are  put  in  an  unfavorable  light,  and  feeling  that  it  can  not  be  of 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  education  to  have  a  college  which  stands  confessedly 
in  the  front  rank,  if  not  the  van,  of  our  country's  colleges  thus  misrepresented, 
I  sent  the  number  of  the  Teacher  above  mentioned  to  Dr.  Peabody,  Preacher  of 
the  University,  and  for  some  time  before  the  election  of  the  present  incumbent, 
Dr.  Hill,  in  1862,  acting  President  of  the  College,  well  known  to  your  readers  aS; 
until  recently,  for  many  vears,  the  able  editor  of  the  North- American  Bevieto,  ask- 
ing him  to  give  me  definite  information  with  regard  to  the  charges  made  in  it 
against  Harvard.  I  have  just  received  a  reply  of  considerable  length,  from  which 
I  make  the  following  e.^tracts: 

"In  the  article  in  the  III.  Teacher  there  is  very  little  truth.  That  little  I  will 
indicate.  So  far  is  the  practice  from  having  'been  continued  this  year  to  an  ex- 
tent never  equaled',  that  there  has  been  le.<9  of  it  this  year  than  during  either  of 
the  preceding  four  years  of  my  official  connection  with  college.  So  far  are  '  the 
authorities  of  the  college'  from  countenancing  it  or  being  'unable  to  suppress  it', 
that  even  visiting  a  freshman's  room  is  deemed  in  a  sophomore  a  high  offense, 
and  the  slightest  approach  to  hazing  is  punished  with  great  severity;  while  we 
think  that  we  have  made  great  progress  toward  its  suppression  for  this  year  at 
least."  ,  .  .  .  "As  to  the  article  quoted  from  the  Sjjringjkld  Republican^ 
there  is  a  basis  of  truth  for  the  first  two  stories.  We  have  sifted  them  both ; 
have  had  the  stories  of  the  Freshmen  and  their  parents,  and  the  confessions  of 
the  Sophomores  concerned,  and  I  know  that  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of 
these  aifairs.  One  student  had  some  kerosene  poured  upon  his  head,  but  no 
'other  filth',  and  no  other  insult  or  outrage.  The  three  students  concerned  in 
this  affair  are  dismissed  for  ever  from  their  own  class,  and  permitted  to  enter  a 
lower  class  only  after  a  suspension  of  a  year  and  a  half  Another  Freshman  was 
taken  from  his  room  and  carried  to  the  river  side,  where  river  water  was  syringed 
into  his  face,  but  he  was  not  'pushed  adrift  in  a  boat'  or  put  into  or  on  the  river 
in  any  way.  The  principal  agents  in  this  affair  have  been  detected,  and  are  dis- 
missed for  a  year!"     .... 

"  As  for  last  winter,  I  can  not  learn  that  the  Fresh-Pond  story  has  any  basis  in 
fact.  The  story  of  the  tying  of  two  Freshmen  is  partly  true.  It  was  autumn, 
not  winter  (about  a  year  ago).  There  was  but  one  Freshman,  not  two.  He  was 
released  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  pa.sser-by."  .  .  .  .  "Of  'indecent'  outrages 
we  believe  that  false  impressions  liave  gone  abroad.  We  have  no  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  truth  in  that  regard  from  students  now  in  college,  but  wc  have  been 
at  pains  to  examine  students  no  longer  in  college  with  reference  to  thai  particu- 
lar point,  and  can  not  find  evidence  that  the  kind  of  outrages  so  charged  have 
been  committed."     .... 

"As  regards  injury  and  depredation  in  Freshmen's  rooms,  there  has  been  this 
year  a  good  deal  of  window-breaking  (the  expense  for  breakage  of  glass  where 
the  breaker  is  unknown  is  charged  upon  all  students  alike  and  not  upon  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  room);  one  instance  in  which  furniture  was  put  in  grotesque  posi-' 
tions,  but  not  injured ;  no  instance,  in  my  belief,  of  robbery  or  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  goods.  The  two  instances  quoted  belong,  I  think,  two  years  ago,  and  are 
anachronisms  rather  than  lies.  As  to  the  '  fight  directly  under  the  room  of  one 
of  the  tutors',  it  has  not  been  heard  of  here.  Something,  of  which  the  story 
quoted  in  the  Teacher  might  be  an  exaggerated  account,  occurred  last  year  un- 
der Mr.  Noble's  room  in  Hollis,  and  the  offonders  were  duly  punished. 

"I  have  thus  given  you  the  precise  amount  of  truth  and  falsehood  connected 
with  the  statement  in  the  Teacher.  In  general  the  truth  is,  there  is  less  hazing 
now  than  for  many  years  before  ;  the  Faculty  regard  it  as  an  evil  that  n>ust  be 
severely  and  unsparingly  dealt  with ;  there  is  no  other  college  offense  that  is  so 
surely  and  so  severely  punished  ;  and  there  can  be  reason  for  attempting  to  bring 
odium  and  obloquy  upon  the  college  on  accountof  an  evil  which  its  office-bearers, 
cue  and  all,  condemn  and  resist." 
60 
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Judging  from  tfiis  letter  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  hazing  in  Harvard  College  need  not  be  a  terror  in  the  eyes  of  any  parent  or 
youth.  The  spirit  which  prompts  hazing  is  the  same  which  makes  the  position 
of  a  green  clerk  in  a  store,  a  fresh  hand  on  shipboard,  or  a  raw  recruit  in  an  old 
regiment,  uncomfortable.  The  spirit  is  not  peculiar  to  college  life  ;  but  it  finds 
there,  owing  to  the  closely-drawn  lines  between  classes,  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  its  exhibition;  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  monster  'hazing'  is 
worthy  of  no  other  name  than  rude  pleasantry,  and  no  malignant  spirit  is  present. 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  am  in  favor  of  hazing.  While  if  believe,  since  young 
men  in  college  have  their  full  share  of  human  nature  and  animal  spirits,  and 
since  all  the  conditions  of  hazing  are  favorable,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
most  vigilant  and  severe  Faculty  to  suppress  the  evil  entirely,  still  I  say,  and  I 
know  that  a  very  large  majority  of  Harvard  college  students,  even  while  under- 
graduates in  college,  say  the  same,  tliat  it  should  be  suppressed  by  all  ^rope?"  weans 
and  with  a  strong  hand.  The  evil  is  one  which  affects  all  colleges  in  nearly 
equal  degree  ;  and,  as  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing.  Harvard  is  by  no 
means  a  sinner  above  all  others  in  this  respect. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  defense  of  Cambridge,  I  shall  be  glad  at  some  future 
time  to  note  in  your  pages  some  of  the  superior  advantages  she  offers,  and  show 
how  little  she  needs  such  defense.  Very  respectfully.  l. 

The  State  Superintendency.  —  Hon.  Newton  Batemanhas  been  elected  for  the 
next  two  years  to  the  position  which  he  has  already  filled  for  four  years  with  dis- 
tinguished ability. 

Hon.  John  P.  Brooks. — This  gentleman  retires  from  the  ofBce  he  has  held 
for  two  years  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Bateman.  Our  readers  know  what  our  prefer- 
ences are,  but  we  should  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Brooks  if  we  did  not  say  that  he  has 
ably  performed  tlie  duties  of  the  office,  and  vrill  retire  with  the  best  wishes  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  associated. 

The  State  Meeting.  —  Our  readers  will  notice  that  the  State  Association  meets 
at  Monmouth,  in  stead  of  at  Galcsburg  as  previously  announced.  We  hope  to 
have  a  large  attendance  and  a  good  meeting.  The  programme  will  be  found 
elsewhere. 

Jaees  B.  Kerr.  —  We  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Lt.-Col.  James  B.  Kerr, 
74th  111.  Infantry,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  4,  from  wounds  received  in  the  battle  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain.  Mr.  Kerr  was  School  Commissioner  of  Winnebago  county, 
was  at  the  State  Meeting  at  Blooraington  in  1861,  and  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Programme  Committee  for  the  Rockford  Meeting  in  1862. 

Massachusetts. —  The  students  of  Harvard,  happily  conscious  of  their  moral 
necessities,  have  petitioned  the  Faculty  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  college  morali- 
ty and  allied  topics,'  and  their  request  is  granted.  The  ethics  of  hazing  should  be 
a  prominent  topic. 

A  very  successful  teachers'  institute  closed  at  Conway,  Nov.  4.  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  teachers  were  in  attendance  on  the  session,  and  the  town's  people 
also  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  lectures.  Pleas- 
ant weather  attended  almost  the  entire  series  of  meetings,  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
generous  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Conway,  made  the  occasion  very  enjoyable  as 
well  as  instructive. 

The  teacher  of  the  Cambridge  High  School,  backed  by  part  of  the  committee, 
recently  made  a  rule  that  all  the  boys  should  wear  slippers  in  the  school-room, 
and  sent  home  those  who  did  not  comply.  The  parents  made  a  fuss  about  it,  and 
the  order  lias  been  rescinded. 

Benjamin  Greenleaf,  author  of  the  popular  series  of  mathematical  works,  died 
at  Bradford,  Oct.  28,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
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New  Hampshire.— John  D.  Willard,  recently  deceased,  has  bequeathed  $10,000 
to  Dartmouth  college,  and  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  Western  New  York  has 
recently  contributed  $1,000  to  found  a  scholarship. 

Connecticut.— The  corner-stone  of  the  Yale  school  of  fine  arts,  which  A.  R. 
Street,  of  New  Haven,  has  generously  offered  to  erect  at  his  sole  expense  upon 
the  college  grounds,  was  laid  Nov.  16,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Prof  Edward 
E.  Salisbury,  Rev.  Dr.  Harwood,  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Gov.  Hoppin,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  others,  made  addresses. 

A  Yale  college  alumnus  was  visiting  the  old  institution  lately,  and  one  of  the 
professors,  in  showing  him  about,  proposed  to  go  and  roll  a  game  of  ten-pins. 
"Roll  ten-pins  with  you,  sir !"  cried  the  alumnus,  with  a  gleam  of  malicious  fun  in 
his  eye;  "why,  sir,  I  was  expelled  from  the  college  for  rolling  ten-pins!" 

Rhode  Island. — The  Institute  of  Instruction  held  its  quarterly  meeting  at  East- 
Greenwich,  Oct.  21.  The  questions  discussed  were:  'What  are  the  Milestones 
of  Educational  Progress?'  'What  Studies  need  more  attention?'  the  answer 
being,  first,  spelling,  then  reading,  drawing,  composition,  botany,  and  physiology  ; 
'  What  Considerations  Warrant  a  Change  in  Text-IJooks  ?'  and  the  correction  of 
whispering,  tardiness,  loud  study,  etc.,  etc.  A  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  H. 
McCarty  on  the 'Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School-room';  by  S.  A.  Crane  on 
'Language';  and  by  Joshua  Kimball  on  the  'River  of  Truth'.  The  State  Com- 
missioner urged  the  policy  of  establishing  the  State  Normal  School  on  a  firmer 
basis.     About  seventy  teachers  were  present,  and  tlie  meeting  was  very  interesting. 

Maryland. —  The  world  moves  !  The  new  Constitution  requires  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  who  shall  during  the  first  thirty  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  report  a  bill  for  'a  wniform  system  of  free  public  schools\  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  State  Board  of  Education,  and  County  Superintendents,  requires  at 
least  six  months  of  free  schools  each  year,  and  creates  a  permanent  school-fund 
of  six  millions,  besides  providing  for  the  support  of  the  schools  by  taxation. 
Well  done,  Maryland.  The  Marylaiul  School  Journal,  monthly,  has  appeared  at 
Hagerstown,  and  gives  promise  of  doing  a  good  work  in  helping  on  the  new 
system. 

Ohio. —  The  salaries  paid  male  teachers  at  Cincinnati  during  the  current  year 
are:  Intermediate  Principals,  S1600;  District  Principals,  §;1500;  Intermediate 
Assistants,  $1100;  District  Assistants,  $1000.  Two  female  teachers  have  $1000 
each;  three,  $700;  seventeen,  $600;  five,  $450;  forty,  $420;  one,  $400;  one 
hundred  and  eight,  $360;  ninety-two,  $300;  thirty-two,"  $240. 

C.  C.  Nestlerode,  formerly  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  and  editor  of  the  Listrnctor,  has  re- 
turned to  his  old  home,  Ohio,  and  taken  charge  of  the  schools  at  Fostoria.  He 
has  just  published  his  first  report. 

Indiana. —  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  School  Jmirnal,  is  the  newly- 
elected  State  Superintendent.     He  will  make  a  good  one. 

California. —  Sixty  pupils,  fifty-four  ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  State  Normal  School  during  the  month  of  August.  A  lyceum  has 
been  formed  in  connection  with  the  school  which  holds  weekly  meetings. 

The  San  Fra?lcisco  Board  of  Education  lately  subscribed  for  a  copy  of  the 
Teacher  for  each  member  and  for  each  female  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 

Miss  E.  W.  Houghton,  formerly  from  Providence,  R.I.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  formerly  of  the 
St.  Louis  High  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  free  gymnastics  in  the  same 
institution. 

Lower  Canada. — The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  1863 
has  just  been  published.     The  province  contains  3, .5.52  schools   with    193,131  pu- 
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pils.  'The  Teachers'  Saving  Fund'  has  disbursed  $3,237  to  171  pensioners. 
"The  instruction  given  in  several  branches  is  advanced  to  a  degree  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  except  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  their 
attendance."  "Thus  63,913  children  are  learning  French  grammar — a  number 
almost  as  great  as  of  those  who  read  'off-hand';  60,385  study  geography;  59,024, 
history;  75,719,  simple  arithmetic;  and  45,727,  compound  arithmetic."  97,086 
are  learning  to  write;  9,630,  book-keeping;  27,358,  English  grammar;  52,244, 
'to  parse'.  The  total  attendance  at  the  three  Normal  Schools  was  —  males,  104; 
females,  124.  Of  828  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates,  4  received  diplomas 
for  academies,  1st  class;  3  for  ditto,  2d  class;  23  for  model  schools,  1st  class; 
5  for  ditto,  2d  class;  362  for  elementary  schools,  1st  class;  297  for  ditto,  2d  class; 
and  134  were  rejected.  There  are  284  parish  libraries  with  196,704  volumes,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  25  libraries  and  3,944  volumes  during  the  year. 

Thanks. — Hon.  P.  J.  O'Chauveau,  Supt.  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada ;  J.  D. 
Fhilbrick,  Supt.  Schools,  Boston ;  and  J.  W.  Bulkeley,  Supt.  Schools,  Brooklyn, 
will  please  accept  thanks  for  their  last  reports. 


LOCAL      INTELLIGENCE. 


Decatur. —  Our  Prof.  Gastman  has  reduced  the  public  schools  of  Decatur  to  a 
perfect  system.  Like  a  well-arranged  though  complex  piece  of  machinery,  each 
part  works  harmoniously  with  all  the  others,  and  a  thousand  children  are  managed 
in  the  schools  as  easily  as  fifty  used  to  be.  No  one  can  think  of  the  immense 
strides  that  have  been  taken  in  educational  matters  in  our  country  without  a  thrill 
of  pride  and  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  he  was  permitted  to  live  with  this 
generation. 

The  teachers  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  parents  of  scholars  and  friends  of 
education  visit  them.  Every  one  who  has  a  child  in  school  should  visit  them  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  presence  of  a  visitor  lightens  the  loads  of  teachers  as 
well  as  scholars,  and  brightens  the  school-rooms  for  half  a  day  after  they  have 
gone.  Visit  the  little  ones  and  encourage  them  while  they  toil  up  the  steep  hill 
of  science.  Gazette. 

W11.L  County. —  The  Teachers' Institute  commenced  its  Fall  Session  in  Joliet 
on  Monday,  October  24th,  at  7  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  0.  S.  Macreading.  Upon  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Johonnot,  Mr.  Macreading  was  appointed  President.  Mr.  Johonnot  was  ap- 
pointed Conductor  of  the  Institute,  and  P.  C.  Royce  Secretary  ^wo  tern. 

The  first  evening  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Johonnot,  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Institute  to  the  importance  of  System  in  Study  and  Teaching.  F.  H.  Metcalf  was 
chosen  Secretary,  and  instruction  in  the  various  principles  of  teaching  and 
branches  of  study  was  given  by  Messrs.  J.  Johonnot,  P.  C.  Royce,  W.  E.  Clifford, 
L.  J.  F.  Tower,  and  F.  Hanford. 

The  different  branches  were  taught  as  follows:  Mr.  Hanford to(jk  Orthography; 
Mr.  Tower,  Mental  Arithmetic ;  Mr.  Clifford,  Grammar ;  Mr.  Royce,  Practical 
Arithmetic ;  and  Mr.  Johonnot  gave  instructions  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
Reading  and  Geography,  besides  giving  much  miscellaneous  instruction  at  varioua 
times  throughout  tiie  Institute. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  lectures  were  given:  the  former  by  Prof. 
Edwards,  from  the  Normal  University  at  Bloomington  ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Eber- 
hart,  from  Cook  county. 

The  last  session  of  the  Institute  was  occupied  by  the  various  teachers  in  dis- 
cussing the  principles  of  organization  for  a  country  school,  which  were  embodied 
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in  a  programme  of  recitation  for  a  school  of  forty  pupils  and  placed  on  the  board 
by  Mr.  Johonnot. 

It  was  decided  to  organize  the  Institute  into  a  permanent  .association,  where- 
upon a  constitution  was  drafted  and  adopted,  and  permanent  officers  elected,  con- 
sisting of  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  —  invested 
with  power  from  tiie  constitution,  as  a  committee,  to  transact  business,  such  as 
calling  meetings  and  procuring  teachers  and  lecturers. 

On  account  of  the  political  mass  meeting  the  28th,  the  Institute  closed  at  noon 
on  that  day.  F.  H.  MKTCALF,  Secretary. 

Kendall  County. —  The  Institute  convened  phrsuant  to  the  call  of  the  School 
Commissioner,  in  the  public  school-house  in  Oswego,  at  1:30  o'clock,  on  Monday, 
Septembei'  26th.     Com.  Coy,  ez-officio  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Thayer,  of  Oswego.  0. 
S.  Westcott,  of  Yorkville,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  exercises  were :  Ist.  Reading,  conducted  by  J.  H.  Rolfe,  of  Chicago ;  2d. 
Grammar,  by  J.  H.  Gano,  of  Oswego ;  3d.  Arithmetic,  by  W.  S.  McFeaters,  of 
Yorkville  ;  -ith.  Remarks  relative  to  the  designs  of  Institutes  and  the  best  meth- 
ods of  conducting  them,  by  11.  B.  Thayer. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 

Tuesday. —  Institute  met  pursuant  to  ndjournment.  Usual  opening  exercises. 
The  following  resolution  was,  after  some  discussion,  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  each  member  be  considered  a  critic ;  that  both  Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dic- 
tionaries be  considered  standards  in  the  Institute  ;  and  that  the  last  fifteen  minutes  of  each  session 
be  set  apart  for  general  criticism. 

Exercises  as  follows:  1st,  Reading,  by  J.  H.  Rolfe;  2d.  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
by  0.  S.  Westcott;  3d.  Methods  of  Study,  more  particularly  as  applied  to  Geog- 
raphy, by  J.  Johonnot,  of  Joliet ;  4th.  Criticisms.     Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. —  Exercises:  1st.  Geography,  by  J.  Johonnot;  2d.  Orthog- 
raphy, by  0.  S.  Westcott;  3d.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  by  J.  Johonnot;  4th. 
Criticisms. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Court-House  on  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Wednesday  —  Morning  Session. —  Usual  opening  exercises.  Regular  exercises: 
1st.  Arithmetic,  by  M.  J.  Vincent,  of  Michigan ;  2d.  Methods  of  securing  Order 
and  Cleanliness,  by  J.  Johonnot ;  3d.  Grammar,  by  J.  Hull,  of  Bloomington  ; 
4th.   Arithmetic,  by  W.  S.  McFeaters;  5th.   Criticisms. 

Aftfrnoon  Session. —  Exercises:  1st.  Reading,  by  0.  W.  Herrick,  of  Chicago  ; 
2d.  Remarks  on  School  Government,  by  Messrs.  Tabor,  of  Aurora,  Vincent,  of 
Michigan,  Herrick  and  Rolfe,  of  Chicago,  and  Bishop,  of  Yorkville  ;  3d.  Read- 
ing, with  illustrative  recitations,  by  Prof.  Griffith,  of  Batavia ;  4th.  Criticisms. 
Adjourned. 

Thursday  —  Morning  Session. —  Usual  opening  exercises.  Regular  exercises: 
1st.  Reading,  by  Prof.  Griffith  ;  2d.  Grammar,  by  J.  E.  Bishop  ;  3d.  Arithmetic, 
by  0.  S.  Westcott ;  4th.  Criticisms.     Adjourned. 

Afternoon  Sessimi.. —  Regular  exercises:  1st.  Spelling  and  Grammar,  by  J. 
Hull ;  2d.  Reading,  by  Prof  Griffith  ;  3d.  Organization  of  Schools,  by  Prof. 
Richard  Edwards;  4th.  Criticisms.     Adjourned. 

Friday — Morning  Session. — Usual  opening  exercises.  The  committee  on  text- 
books made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  : 

"The  undersigned  having  been  duly  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a  suita- 
ble series  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Kendall  county,  and  having  care- 
fully examined  most  of  the  common-school  books  now  extant,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing series  as  the  best,  and  heartily  recommend  it  for  the  favorable  action  of 
our  fellow  teachers  now  in  Institute  assembled,  viz. : 

"  Hillard's  Readers;  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Speller;  Payson,  Dunton  & 
Scribncr's  Writing-Books ;  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies ;  Greene's  In- 
troductory Grammar;  Greene's  Comprehensive  English  Grammar;  and  Quackcn- 
bos's  U.S.  Historv. 
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"We  further  recommend,  for  the  use  of  every  school  in  the  county,  '  Webster's 
Unabridged '  and  '  Worcester's  Quarto '  Dictionaries ;  Mitchell's  Outline  Maps ;  and 
E.  A.  Sheldon's  Phonic  Charts."  A.  J.  Anderson, 

0.  S.  Westcott, 
W.  S.  Coy. 

The  committee  having  failed  to  agree  on  a  series  of  Arithmetics  for  recom- 
mendation, a  new  committee,  consisting  of  A.  J.  Anderson,  W.  S.  Coy,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Rodgers,  W.  S.  McFeaters,  and  Miss  A.  Giflfbrd,  was  appointed  to  recommend 
a  series  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

Regular  exercises:  1st.  Prof  Edward.s,  on  the  Organization  of  Schools;  2d. 
C.  D.  Wilber,  on  Illinois ;  3d.  Criticisms. 

Afternoon  Session. —  Regular  exercises:  1st.  Arithmetic,  by  M.  Tabor;  2d.  The 
Moral  Influence  of  Teachers,  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Thayer  ;  3d.  Spelling,  by  J.  H.  Gano; 
4th.  Remarks  on  the  Duty  of  the  Teacher,  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Bray,  Tabor,  and 
Vincent. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  that  the  branches  of  study  in  our  common 
schools  should  be  strictly  confined  to  such  branches  as  by  statute  law  are  required  to  be  there 
taught. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  especially  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
citizens  of  Oswego  for  their  kind  hospitality  in  so  generously  opening  both  private  houses  and 
public  buildings  for  our  use ;  and  to  Messrs.  Quereau,  Wilber,  Edwards,  and  GritBth,  for  the  able 
and  entertaining  lectures  which  they  have  given  us;  and  to  each  of  the  instructors  who  have 
rendered  such  efficient  aid  in  conducting  the  interesting  and  profitable  exercises  which  we  have 
enjoyed ;  and  to  our  County  Commissioner,  Mr.  Coy,  for  bis  unwearied  exertions  in  trying  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  our  common  schools,  and  especially  for  this  Institute  which  we  believe 
to  be  indicative  of  the  rank  which  our  county  Institute  shall  one  day  attain. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  the  call  of  the  School  Commis- 
sioner.    There  were  ninety-three  teachers  in  attendance. 

0.  S.  WESTCOTT,  Secretary. 

Henry  County. — The  Henry  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  Geneseo  on 
Wednesday,  October  26th.  Owing  to  the  very  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather, 
the  number  of  teachers  present  was  limited  to  forty-eight.  President  Edwards, 
of  the  Normal  University,  was  with  us  during  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
gave  the  members  of  the  Institute  a  thorough  drill  in  Phonetics,  Reading,  and 
Grammar.  He  also  discussed  the  subject  of  school-discipline  in  his  clear,  earnest 
manner,  and  threw  out  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  gov- 
erning schools.  On  Thursday  evening  a  large  and  attentive  audience  listened 
with  interest  to  Pres.  Edwards's  able  lecture  'The  Teacher  may  be  a  Man';  in 
which  he  demonstrates  that  we  need  not  become  mere  automatons,  but  that  the 
tendency  of  the  profession,  when  rightly  followed,  is  to  ennoble  the  man  and  to 
develop  all  the  faculties  of  his  being.  It  was  a  lecture  worthy  of  its  honored 
author.  The  exercises  of  the  Institute  closed  with  a  Sociable  on  Friday  evening, 
and  the  members  returned  to  their  work  with  invigorated  hearts  and  minds. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS,     ETC 


A  New  Illustrated  Magazine  FOR  YotiNG  Folks. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
Boston,  will  shortly  begin  the  publication  of  a  new  juvenile  magazine,  entitled 
Our  Young  Folks:  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  Boys  and  Girls,  edited 
by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Hamilton,  Lucy  Larcom.  The  staff"  of  contributors 
will  include  many  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  juvenile  works  in  America  and 
England.  Captain  Mayne  Reid  will  write  regularly  for  it  Stories  of  Adventure, 
similar  in  captivating  interest  to  those  absorbing  narratives,  'The  Desert  Home', 
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'The  Plant  Hunters', 'The  Forest  Exiles',  etc.  J.,  T.  Trowbridge,  the  Editor, 
who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  '  Father  Brighthopes',  and  other  charming 
and  popular  Juveniles,  will  contribute  to  every  number.  He  will  begin  in  the 
first  number  a  story  for  boys,  entitled  'Andy's  Adventures'.  Gail  Hamilton  and 
Lucy  Larcom,  ibe  associate  editors,  will  preside  over  that  portion  of  the  magazine 
especially  designed  for  girls,  and,  in  addition  to  their  editorial  supervision,  will 
write  regularly  each  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  will  supply  for  every  number 
of  the  first  volume  a  paper  on  Natural  History,  with  illustrations.  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  will  contribute  to  each  number,  commencing  with  a  charming 
story,  entitled  '  Hum,  the  Son  of  Buz '. 

In  addition  to  the  writers  named  above,  regular  contributions  will  be  furnished 
by  'Carleton',  author  of  'My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-field';  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis;  Edmund  Kirke  ;  'Auiit  Fanny';  Henry  W.  Longfellow;  J.  G.  Whittier ; 
0.  W.  Holmes;  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  author  of  'Adventures  in  Fairy  Land'; 
Horace  E.  Scudder,  author  of  'Dream  Children';  Grace  Greenwood,  editor  of 
'  The  Little  Pilgrim  ';  the  author  of  the  '  Little  Susy '  books ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney, author  of  'Faith  Gartney';  Miss  Maria  S.  Cummins,  author  of  'The  Lamp- 
lighter'; Miss  Lydia  Maria  Child ;  Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  others. 

Every  number  of  Our  Young  Folks  will  contain  capital  pictures,  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  our  best  artists.  The  valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Darley  has  been  secured, 
and  the  first  number  will  be  enriched  by  designs  from  his  pencil.  A  finely-en- 
graved steel  portrait  of  some  popular  author  will  be  given  in  the  first  number  of 
each  volume.  The  portrait  in  the  opening  number  will  be  that  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  author  of  '  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby '. 

Terms. — Single  subscriptions,  Two  Dollars  a  year.  Single  numbers,  Twenty 
Cents.  The  Atlantic  ($4.00  a  year),  and  Our  Young  Folks  ($2.00  a  year),  and  the 
Illinoh  Teacher,  will  be  sent  together  to  one  address  for  Six  and  a  half  Dollars. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  first  number  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  as  soon  as 
published,  for  Ten  Cents  each.  Address  Ticknor  &  Fields,  135  Washington  street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Arthcr's  Home  Magazine  for  1865. 

The  Home  Magazine  closes  its  volume  for  1864  with  the  widest  circulation  it 
has  yet  attained.  For  1865  it  will  be  enlarged,  and  made  still  more  worthy  of 
the  patronage  it  is  receiving.  No  periodical  in  the  country  has  met  with  a  heart- 
ier welcome  from  the  press.  Its  praises  come  heralded  from  every  direction.  To 
maintain  the  high  place  it  has  reached  in  public  favor,  the  publishers  and  editors 
will  spare  neither  expense  nor  labor.  A  fine  steel  engraving,  ^nd  two  pages  of 
music,  will  appear  in  every  number,  besides  choice  pictures,  groups  and  charac- 
ters, prevailing  fashions,  and  a  large  variety  of  patterns  for  garments,  embroidery, 
etc.,  etc.  A  new  story  by  T.  S.  Arthur  will  be  commenced  in  the  January  num- 
ber. Give  it,  say  we,  a  circulation  for  the  coming  yaar  beyond  that  of  any  other 
periodical  of  its  class  in  the  country.  It  is,  par  excellence,  the  people's  magazine, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  home.  Terms  $2.50 a  year;  the  Home  Magazine 
and  the  TeacJier  |3.50  a  year. 

Carey's  Social  Science. 

Concerning  Mr.  Carey  and  his  great  work,  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  him- 
self as  clear-headed  an  economist  as  the  West  affords,  has  written  the  following 
to  Mr.  John  A.  Norton,  of  Chicago,  the  western  publisher  of  Mr.  Carey's  works: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  you  propose  to  take  measures  which 
will  bring  into  general  use  the  works  of  H.  C.  Carey.  Not  only  for  '  Colleges  and 
High  Schools ',  but  for  Common  Schools,  an  '  Abridgment  of  the  Social  Science ' 
should  be  prepared.  Any  boy  who  can  read  Robinson  Crusoe  with  pleasure  can 
comprehend  the  elements  of  the  system  when  presented  in  the  lucid  manner  of 
Mr.  Carey. 

I  believe  that  America  has  produced  no  genius  eminently  original  in  any  other 
department  of  Natural  Science,  but  Mr.  Carey  is  the  first  man  who  has  been  able 
to  fuse  the  scattered  insight  attained  bv  Political  Economists  into  one  Science. 
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The  grand  corner-stone  of  hi8,edifice  is  the  division  of  labor  ;  and  when  we  stand 
on  this  basis,  the  dismal  theories  of  Quesnay  and  Stewart,  of  Malthus  and 
Ricardo,  et  id  onine  genus  (magnum),  seem  like  the  memory  of  a  nightmare. 
The  erroneous  systems  seem  to  have  arisen  from  taking  as  a  starting-point  the 
effect  (wealth,  etc.),  in  stead  of  the  cause  (society)  and  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent Southern  Rebellion  owes  its  existence  to  these  false  and  mediaeval  theories 
which  have  been  industriously  circulated  by  demagogues  (see  Desoto's  Review,  for 
example),  and  with  which  the  Southron  was  imbued,  and  perhaps  is  now  to  some 
extent. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  in  Mr.  Carey's  work  alone  can  the  states- 
man find  an  enlightened  exposition  of  the  foundation  upon  which  our  republic 
rests  and  alone  can  rest.  Very  truly  yours.  WM.  T.  HARRIS. 

Free  Gymnastics. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Powers,  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Free  Gymnastics,  has  handed 
us  a  Synopsis  of  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  this  department  in  the  institution, 
being  a  new  system  of  light  gymnastics,  compiled  from  various  sources  with 
adaptations  and  additions  by  0.  W.  and  J.  E.  Powers.  We  can  make  little  out 
of  the  manual;  but  we  have  witnessed  the  exercises  at  the  academy,  and  can  say 
of  the  system  that  it  is  simple  enough  to  be  easily  mastered,  appropriate  to  the 
family  or  the  school,  methodical,  natural,  and  physiological.  Besides  all  these,  it  is 
attractive,  and  under  the  guise  of  amusement  will  accomplish  much  good. 

Essays  :  Moral,  Political,  and  Esthetic.     By  Herbert  Spencer.      New  York : 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago :   S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Pp.382.     $2.00. 

A  new  volume  by  Herbert  Spencer  will  be  welcomed  by  educators  everywhere. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  volume  are :  The  Philosophy  of  Style ;  Ovei'-Legis- 

lation ;  The    Morals  of  Trade  ;  Personal  Beauty  ;    Representative   Government ; 

Prison  Ethics;  Railway  Morals  and  Policy ;  Gracefulness;  State  Tamperings  with 

Money  and  Banks ;  and  Parliamentary  Reform  —  The  Dangers  and  the  Safe-guards. 

These  subjects  have  received  from  Mr.  Spencer  profound  and  protracted  study, 

and  his  views  mark  an  immense  advance  in  political   philosophy  and   throw  light 

upon  numerous  questions  of  practical  concern.     The  first  essay,  '  The  Philosophy 

of  Style',  will  help  every  teacher  who  reads  it  in^is  instructions  in  the  science 

of  language. 

The  Patriotic  Speaker.  By  Robt.  R.  Raymond,  A.M.  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Burr.  Chitjago:  Geo.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood.  |1.75. 
This  work  has  emphatically  grown  out  of  the  great  Southern  rebellion.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  great  efforts  of  the  past  four 
years,  and  is  as  valuable  as  a  compendium  of  all  that  has  been  said  as  for  a 
school  speaker. 

Lyra  Anglicani  :  Or  a  Hymnal  of  Sacred  Poetry.     By  the  Rev.  George  T.  Rider, 
M.A.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     1865. 
12.00. 
This  collection  of  sacred  poetry  is  selected  from  the  best  English  writers,  and 
forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  devotional  element  of  our  literature.      It   ap- 
pears in  a  tasty  dress,  and  will  make  a  beautiful  holiday  present, 

A  Report  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Secret  Sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference Convened  for  Proposing  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.     By  L.  E.  Chittenden,  one   of  the   Delegates.      New  York  : 
Appleton  &  Co.     Chicago  :  Griggs  &  Co.     8vo.     Pp.  626.     $5. 
These  proceedings  of  the  great  peace  convention  of  1861   are  from  the  notes 

made  by  Mr.  Chittenden  at  the  time.     They  afford  the  best  opportunity  we  shall 

ever  have  of  knowing  just  how  its  prominent  membcFS  stood  before  the  war,  and 

are  an  indispensable  chapter  of  our  political  history. 
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Uncle  Nat.     By  Alfred  Oldfellow.     New  York:  Appletons.     Chicago:  Griggs 
&  Co.     75  cents. 

A  good  book  for  boys  about  the  good  time  which  George  and  Frank  had,  trap- 
ping, fishing,  and  camping-out. 

The  Primary  School  Speaker,     By  George  Sherwood.     Chicago:  G.   &  C.  W. 
Sherwood.     30  cents. 
Just  the  thing  —  poetry,  prose,  and  dialogue  —  for  the  little   primary  children 
to  learn  their  pieces  from. 

Declamation  for  the  Million.     Parts  II  and  III.     By  E.  G.  Hibbard.     Chicago  : 
G.  &  C.  W.  Sherwood.     30  cents  each. 
Part  I,  containing  poetry,  wc  have  already  noticed.     Part  II  contains  dialogues, 
and  Part  III  prose.     The  selections  in  both  have  been  well  made,  and  by  one  who 
evidently  knew  what  boys  like  to  find  in  books  of  this  character. 

Shaw  and  Allen's  Comprehensive  Geography. 

We  have  fonnd  time  since  our  previous  notice  was  written  to  give  this  geogra- 
phy a  thorough  reading.  It  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  expectations  we  formed 
from  the  earlier  examination.  This  new  system  does  not  follow  an  any  beaten 
track,  but  has  that  logical  beginning  and  end  which  characterize  the  true  Epic. 
It  introduces  the  pupil  to  our  globe  when  it  was  young  and  new  ;  leads  him  from 
that  point  of  time  down  to  the  present,  attention  being  invited  to  the  various 
changes,  physical  and  historical,  which  have  from  time  to  time  occurred.  While 
nothing  foreign  to  the  true  scope  of  such  a  book  has  been  dragged  in,  as  by  the 
ears,  many  valuable  incidental  suggestions  connected  with  geology,  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  botany,  astronomy,  and  civil  history,  are  interwoven.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  the  latter  branch  is  concerned,  the  work  proceeds  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  geography,  rightly  presented,  is  an  inseparable  and  necessary  com- 
panion of  history  ;  and  the  two  are  so  linked  together  as  to  fix  in  the  pupil's 
mind  many  items  of  importance  which  would  in  the  absence  of  such  association 
soon  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Shaw,  who,  we  believe,  is  mainly  the  author  of  these  two  geographies,  has 
not  copied,  because  he  could  not,  from  preceding  systems.  His  work  is  the  sole 
member  of  its  genus  and  species.  He  has  not  merely  presented  facts,  but  placed 
them  in  order,  and  drawn  from  them,  with  masterly  simplicity  of  expression,  the 
truths  with  which  a  sound  system  of  geographical  knowledge  can  be  built  up. 
His  arrangement  of  materials  is  not  less  worthy  of  commendation  than  its  quality. 
First,  we  have  an  account  of  tlie  origin  and  a  representation  of  the  life  of  the 
globe  during  the  ages  preceding  man,  appropriately  styled  Natural  History.  This 
is  followed  by  short  chapters  on  the  advent  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern 
history,  closing  with  separate  physical  and  political  descriptions  of  the  countriea 
of  the  present  day,  the  whole  being  told  with  the  continuity  and  absorbing  in- 
terest of  a  thrilling  narrative.  Thus  it  is  an  unequaled  introduction  to  many 
cognate  studies.  It  is  a  kind  of  museum  of  the  natural  sciences  generally,  from 
which  the  pupil,  having  become  acquainted  with  their  mutual  relation  in  time  and 
influence,  may  proceed  intelligently  in  any  direction.  As  a  Physical  Geography 
it  has  no  rival,  fitness  of  application  being  considered. 

Scarcely  any  tiling  is  wanting  in  the  typographical  execution,  and  this  we  re- 
gard as  no  small  matter.  The  text  is  profusely  yet  judiciously  illustrated,  and  by 
engravings  prepared  expressly  for  the  work.  All  are  fresh,  vivid,  and  make  the 
text  talk.  Many  of  the  maps  are  now  for  the  first  time  publislied  in  English ; 
those  in  relief  can  not  fail  to  be  admired  by  all  who  will  examine  them.  We 
commend  it  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois  as  deserving  their  early  examination. 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Daily  and  Weekly). 

Daily  Republican  (on  #  large  double  sheet  Wednesdays  and   Saturdays),  by 
mail -i~  three  months,  f2.25  ;  six  months,  |4.50;  one  year,  ^9  ;  twelve  copies  to 
61 
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one  address,  by  mail,  one  year,  $100.  The  two  Double-Sheet  JJaily  Republicans 
each  week  (Wednesdays  and  Saturdays)  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  |4  a  year. 
Weekly  Republican  (on  a  large  double  sheet)  —  single  copies.  Jive  cents  ;  one  year, 
12.50.  To  club.s,  by  mail:  five  copies  to  one  address,  one  year,  Jill. 50;  ten 
copies,  $20;  twenty-one  copies,  $40;  fifty-two  copies,  $100;  one  hundred  copies 
and  a  Daily  Republican,  $200.  All  sub.scriptions  payable  in  advance.  Samuel 
Bowles  &  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Our  readers  may  know  by  our  frequent  extracts  from  it  what  we  think  of  the 
Repjublicaii.  It  is  the  best  paper  published  in  New  England.  Its  weekly  summary 
of  New-England  news  is  worth  to  a  Yankee  more  tlian  tlie  cost  of  the  paper. 
"When  we  add  to  this  the  able  political  editorials,  the  critical  notices  of  new 
books  and  the  extracts  from  them,  the  excellent  selections  of  poetry  and  prose 
miscellany,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  no  family  once  having  enjoyed  its 
visits  will  allow  it  to  be  discontinued. 

"The  Human  Face  Divine." 

A  New  System  of  Physiognomy  —  Eyes,  Ears,  Nose,  Lips,  Mouth,  Head,  Hair, 
Hands,  Feet,  Skin,  with  all  '  Signs  of  Character ',  and  how  to  read  them,  given  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  Illustrated  for  1865.  S.  R.  Wells,  Editor. 
Portraits  of  remarkable  men,  in  every  calling,  illustrating  different  phases  of  hu- 
man character,  the  sane  and  tlie  insane,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  —  physiog- 
nomy, ethnology,  phrenology,  psychology,  etc.,  in  each  number.  New  volume, 
41st,  for  1865.  Monthly.  Only  $2  a  year.  "Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe." 
Sample  number  by  first  post,  20  cents.  Please  address  Messrs.  Fowler  «fc  Wells, 
389  Broadway.  New  York. 

The  Ladies'  Repository,  under  the  management  of  the  new  editor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiley,  is  losing  nothing  of  its  old  reputation.  The  December  number  is  at  hand 
and  contains  the  usual  variety,  embracing,  besides  the  general  prose,  poetical  and 
editorial  articles,  a  generous  'Sideboard  for  Children',  'Wayside  Gleanings', 
'Literary,  Scientific  and  Statistical  Items',  and  the  Literary  Notices. 

Holiday  Publications. —  Our  publishers  generally  are  making  more  than  usual 
preparations  for  the  holidays. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  announce  in  all  twenty-six  new  books  and  new  edi- 
tions of  children's  books,  among  them  Sandford  &  Merton,  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son, John  Gay  (by  Jacob  Abbott),  and  a  new  set  by  the  author  of  the  Nightcap 
Stories.  They  have  also  just  published  Bayard  Taylor's  new  book  'John  God- 
frey's Fortunes',  and  'Eliana',  being  the  hitherto  uncollected  writings  of  Charles 
Lamb.  They  invite  special  attention  to  a  new  edition,  the  'Riverside',  of  Irv- 
ing's  works  in  monthly  volumes,  $1.75  each,  the  Sketch-Book  and  Goldsmith  now 
ready. 

Slieldon  &  Co.  have  new  supplies  of  their  juveniles,  including  the  Rollo,  Harlie, 
Walter,  Oakland,  Brighthope  and  Sunny-Side  series;  also  The  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, $1.00,  a  new  volume  of  Abbott's  American  History;  and  the  'Sketches', 
two  vols.,  and  'The  Uncommercial  Traveler',  one  vol.,  in  continuation  of  their 
elegant  household  edition  of  Dickens. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Gregory  has:  'Forest  Pictures  in  the  Adirondacks',  by  John  A. 
Hows;  'Golden  Leaves  from  the  American  Poets',  'Golden  Leaves  from  the 
British  Poets',  by  John  W.  S.  Hows:  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne's  Snow  Image, 
illustrated,  in  colors;  and  '  Spectropia  ',  showing  ghosts  every  where  and  of  any 
color. 

Crosby  &  Ainsworth  publish  several  new  juveniles:  among  them  'The  Ad- 
ventures" of  Rob  Roy  ' ;  '  Life  in  the  Woods  '  (the  adventures  of  a  settler's  family 
in  Canada);  Grace's  Visit,  and  Romantic  Belinda,  both  for  guds;  and  new  sup- 
plies of  tlieir  already  large  list  of  the  same  sort. 

W.  J.  Widdleton  has  elegant  and  new  editions  of  Foe's  works,  and  the  works 
of  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 

James  0.  Kane  will  issue  early  this  month  the  '  Irvirtgton  Stories'  ($1.50),  a 
new  juvenile,  with  illustrations  by  Darley;   and  'The  Boys  of  the  Bible',   $1.50. 
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Geo.  W.  Childs  has,  besides  his  usual  variety,  the  best  collection  of  poetry  for 
the  young  —  the  three  books  making  the  Rollo  and  Lucy  series. 

Scribner  has  now  ready  new  editions  of  the  Folk  Songs  and  of  Bitter-Swcet. 
He  also  advertises  Perce's  Magnetic  Globe,  a  novel  holiday  gift.  It  is  of  soft 
iron,  and  is  accompanied  by  magnetic  objects  representing  the  races  of  man,  ani- 
mals, trees,  etc.,  etc.,  thus  illustrating  gravitation,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and 
the  many  other  things  generally  incomprehensible  to  children. 

Finally,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have  prepared  several  interesting  and  im- 
portant new  works  and  new  editions,  with  special  reference  to  the  holidays. 
Among  these  are:  An  illustrated  (;dition  of  Enoch  Arden,  by  Darley  and  others; 
Clever  Stories  of  Many  Nations,  in  rhyme,  by  Saxe,  illustrated  by  Champney  ; 
Following  the  Flag,  by  Carleton ;  the  new  volume  by  Capt.  Mayne  Reid  —  the 
Ocean  Waifs;  a  third  series  of  Hymns  of  the  Ages;  Looking  toward  Sunset,  by 
L.  Maria  Child ;  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne's  Works,  in  14  volumes;  A  New 
Atmosphere,  by  Gail  Hamilton  ;  Autumn  Holidays,  by  the  Country  Parson  ;  House 
and  Home  Papers,  by  Mrs.  Stowe  ;  together  with  their  previously-advertised  pub- 
lications in  '  Blue  and  Gold '  and  other  fine  bindings. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  not  be  tempted  to  break  any  of  the  commandments 
as  they  look  over  this  feast  of  good  things  in  store  for  the  winter  evenings.  We 
confess  to  having  cracked  one  of  them  as  we  thought  how  few  of  them  would  be 
likely  to  find  their  way  to  some  of  the  vacant  shelves  in  our  library. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


MONMOUTH,    DECEMBER    27,    28,    29,    1864. 


PROGRAMME      OF      EXERCISES. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  27. 

10-12.  Organization.  Address  by  Pres.  R.  Edwards, — '  What  shall  be  done 
next?  '     Appointment  of  Committees. 

Afternoon. 

2-3.  Exercise:  Vocal  Culture — Prof.  J.  F.  Fargo,  Principal  of  Northwestern 
Academy  of  Music,  Bloomington.     Essay — F.  Hanford,  Lockport. 

3-5.  Exercise  in  Gymnastics — Prof.  Powers,  of  Normal  Institute  for  Physical 
Education,  Chicago.  Discussion, — '  How  shall  Declamation  be  Conducted 
in  our  Schools  to  secure  the  Highest  Advantages  ? '  Messrs.  Hyatt,  of 
Quincy  ;  Gow,  of  Rock  Island  ;  A.  M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield ;  Savage,  of 
Morrison ;  and  others. 

Evening. 

7-8.  Music,  under  direction  of  Prof.  Fargo.  Essay — M.  V.  B.  Shattnck, 
Springfield, — 'Heart  Culture  '. 
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8-9.  Address — Prof.  J.  V.  N.   Standish,   Lombard  University, — 'Railroads 

to  Knowledge  '. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  28. 
9-10.  Music.     Devotional  Exercises.     Exercise  in  Elocution, —  Prof.  E.  M. 

Booth. 
10-11.  Exei-cise  in  Writing, —  W.   M.   Scribner,  Chicago.     Essay, —  Miss  M. 

S.  Tolman,  Monticello. 
11-12.  Discussion, —  '  To  what  extent  should  the  language  of  the  text-book 

be  committed  by  the  pupil  ?  ' — Prof.   Hitchcock,   of  Knox  College  ;   H.  H. 

Smith,  of  Galena  ;  Z.    Truesdel,    of  Champaign  ;  Phinney,   of  Unionville  ; 

and  others. 

Afternoon. 
2-3.  Music.     Exercise  in  Music  —  Prof.  Blackman. 
3-4.   '  How  may  the  greatest  efficiency  of  Teachers'  Institutes  be  attained  ?  ' 

— R.  Edwards,   of  Bloomington  ;  B.  A.  Cox,  of  Warren  ;  J.    H.    Knapp,  of 

Knox  ;  and  others. 
4-5.  Gymnastics  —  Prof.  Powers.     '  Should  the  State  make  special  provision 

for  the  education  of  children  of  soldiers  who  have  died  in  the  sei'vice  of 

their  country  ?  ' — S.  H.  White,  Chicago. 

Evening. 
7-8.  Music.     Essay  — G.  P.  Beard,  Piano,  111. 
8-9.  Address  —  Prof.  W.  D.  Sanders,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

Thursday,  Dec.  29. 
9-10.  Music.     Devotional  Exercises.     Reports  of  Committees. 
10-11.  Exercise  in  Elocution  —  Prof.  Booth.     Gymnastics  —  Prof.  Powers. 
11-12.  Discussion, — '  The  best  plans  for  securing  Cooperation  of  Parents  ? ' — 
Messrs.   Eberhart,    of  Cook  ;   Gastman,   of  Decatur  ;   Kelly,  of  Whiteside  ; 
and  others. 

Afternoon. 
2-3.  Music.     Election  of  officers.     Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
3-4.  Essay, — '  History  in  School ' — Prof.  Hewett,  Normal.     Exercise, — Phys- 
ical Geography  —  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Freeport. 
4-5.  Exercise  —  Prof.  John  S.  Hart. 

Eoeniny. 
7-8.  Music.     Essay  — S.  H.  White,  Chicago. 

8-9.  Address — Prof.  John   S.    Hart,    LL.D.,   Principal    New-Jersey   Normal 
School,  Trenton. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  —  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  —  Chicago, 

Alton  and  St.  Louis  Railroads,  have  generously  granted  half  fare  to  members 

of  the  Association. 

K.  EDWAKDS,  President. 


W.  AV.  DAVIS, 

W.  WOODAKD,  ^Executive  Co 

J.  r.  SLADE, 


IS,  -| 
KD,  Vi 
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Send  in  your  Subscriptions  without  delay. 

THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER. 


Yearly    Subscription    Price    Sl-^O 


Rates  and  Terms  of  Advertising.- 
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Imo. 
$10.00 

2mos. 

fl7.60 

3  mos. 
$25:00 

6  mos. 

$4400 

lyear. 
$75.00 

1  page.. 

Yi  page.. 

6.25 

11.00 

15.00 
12.50 
10.00 

25.00 

^o!oo 
It^oo 

44.00 

Isio 

y^  page.. 

5.00 

8.75 

34  page.. 

3.75 

7.00 

m m 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  rates  of  advertising  in 
the  Teachkr.  Bills  will  be  made  out  against  yearly  ad- 
vertisers, and  payment  expected,  twice  a  year  —  in  the 
months  of  June  and  December.  Advertisements  iu- 
serted  for  parties  who  do  not  advertise  with  us  regular- 
ly must  be  paid  for  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
which  they  are  ordered,  or  in  advance  of  invertiou  if  we 
require  it.  Advertisers  should  in  all  cases  state  how 
many  insertions  are  desired  and  how  much  space  they 
wish  to  occup}-;  otherwise,  their  advertisements  will  be  ®- 
displayed  according  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  printer,  continued  till  forbid,  and  bills  be  rendered 
accordingly.  No  advertisement  will  be  counted  less  than  ]/^  page.  All  material  alterations  of  standing 
advertisements  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  page. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Teacher.  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  editorial 
management,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  Communications  for  any  of  the  Special  Departments  may 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Department  to  which  they  relate. 

All  other  Correspondence,  including  whatever  relates  in  any  way  to  Subscriptions  and  Advertising,  must 
be  addressed  to  the  Publisher.    Attention  to  these  instructions  will  prevent  delay  and  other  inconvenience. 

ISr.  C  IVASOIV,  I»ttl>lislier,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


CUTTEH'S 


Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 


A  KNOWLEDGE   OF  THE   PEINCIPLES   OF  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  LAWS  OF  HYGIENE  is  much  needed,  as  is  manifested  by  the  numbers 
that  seek  exemption  from  military  duty. 

To  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  such  knowledge,  I  will  supply  (to  teachers  only) 
my  works  upon  Anatomy,    Physiology,   and  Hygiene,  at  lowest  wholesale  dozen 
price,  and  give  a  set  of  large  illustrating  Colored  Charts  (8  or  10  in  set)  (/ralis. 
For  particulars,  address 

CAL,VI^  CUTTER,  IVarren,  Mass. 

The  Illmois  Teacher  for  1865. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  Editor; 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Mathematical  Editor ; 

N.  C.  NASON,  Publisher. 
Prospectus  on  4th  and  3d  pages  of  cover. 


SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


HILLARD'S  NEW  READERS.. 

WALTON'S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE,  and  KEY. 

WALTON'S  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

FARRAR'S  ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

HILL'S  (Pres't  THOMAS)  GEOMETRIES. 

ALLEN'S  CLASSICAL  HAND-BOOK. 

WINSLOW'S  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WORCESTER'S  DICTIONARIES. 

WORCESTER'S  SPELLING-BOOKS. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

GOODRICH'S  (C.  A.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  ST'S. 

EDWARDS'S  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 

BLAIR'S  OUTLINES  OF  CHRONOLOGY. 

Ji@=°  Teachers  of  public  aud  private  schools,  Superintendents,  Commit- 
tees, and  others  engaged  in  promoting  education,  are  invited  to  examine 
these  books.  Address 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  Chicago. 


HILLARD'S    READERS. 


From  Prof.  G-eo.  Howland,  Principal  Public  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

"  I  consider  Hillard's  '  Sixth  Reader ',  now  in  use  in  my  school,  by  far 
the  best  Reader  that  has  been  presented  to  the  educational  public. 

"  The  introductory  part,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  is  eminently  plain  and  practical, 
and  embodies  within  a  small  compass  most  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
which  a  teacher  can  profitably  present.  The  book  contains  a  sufiieient  va- 
riety of  well-selected  pieces.  No  teacher  who  has  examined  it  need  be 
told  of  its  excellences." 


We  fully  indorse  Mr.  Rowland's  opinion  of  these  Readers. 

"E    C.  DELANO,  Principal  Chicago  Normal  School. 
"  F.  S.  HEYWOOD,  Principal  Ogden  School,  Chicago.' 


Specimen  Copies  and  Supplies  for  Introduction  furnished  by 

JOHN  HULL,  General  Agent, 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  CHICAGO. 
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€0]IPREHEi\8I\E  GEOGRAPHY, 

COMPLETING 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  GEOGRAPHY  is  entirely  new  in  subject-matter,  man- 
ner, and  illustration. 

It  is  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
past  ages*  is  made  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  subject  now. 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptive  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Politi- 
cal Geography  :   hence, 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its 
class. 

It  contains  relief  maps  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands, —  a 
feature  of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  relief  maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar 
to  or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  sectional  maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

In  short,  the  icork  is  novel  in  near!?/  all  respects. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school-officers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


*  Under  tbis  head  are  reductions  of  the  globe  of  Behaim,  constructed  while  Columbus  was  on  his  first 
voyage  to  America;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  Schciner,  in  1520.  Fac-similes  of  the  original 
globes,  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  colors  on  he?vy  print  paper.  2x3  feet,  are  published  in  English,  at 
$2.00  for  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these  reproductions. 
Ageuts  will  be  euppUed  with  them  on  very  favorable  terms. 


SUE'S    FI^ETVCH    IMETHOD. 

A  JVew"  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  of  L.earnin^ 
Frencb,  grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  system  of 
Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  schools.     1  50 

Exercises  on  the  French  Syntax  ;  or.  Practice  of  the  New  Prac- 
tical and  Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have 
to  make  direct  application  of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations 
made  from  the  French  Syntax.     12mo 75 

The  Vicar  of  Tfakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B.  Arranged  as 
a  Guide  for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System 
of  the  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  for  leai-niug  French 1  50 

A  Key  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Learners,  who,  after 
completing  the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study 
of  the  French  tongue.     12mo 75 

The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.M., 
formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

I*^5lOES      ISO. 


This  Speller  is  designed  to  accompauy  Hillard's  Readers;  but  it  can  be 
used  with  any  series  of  reading-books.  It  gives,  as  its  name  indicates,  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  words  of  the  English  language  in  common  use. 
The  leading  features  of  the  book  are  : 

The  regular  gradation  of  the  spelling  lessons. 

The  simple  system  of  marking  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  so  that  the  ex- 
act pronunciation  of  the  word  is  indicated. 

The  systematic  classification  of  the  irregular  and  difficult  words  of  the 
language,  so  that  their  spelling  is  easily  learned  and  remembered. 

The  'Exercises  for  Writing',  which  also  show  the  use  and  meaning  of 
many  words. 

The  full  and  lucid  treatment  of  Prefixes  and  Affixes. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  the  book,  and  the  systematic  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Copies  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Committees  on  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents. 

BREH^SR    &     TILrESTON, 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

P.O.  Drawer  6493,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

NORTHWESTERN  NORMAL  INSTITUTE 

FOR 

Nos.  116  and  118  Eandolph  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(Incorporateci    1864:.) 


J-   E-  I=»0^7V^EPIS,  -A..  Js/L., 


} 


THIS  INSTITUTION  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough  preparation  to  teachers  of 
the  New  or  Light  Gymnastics.  Instruction  is  given  in  Gymnastics  by  the  Con- 
ductors ;  lectures  on  subjects  germane  to  Physical  Culture  are  delivered  by  eminent 
Physicians  of  this  city  ;    Vocal  Exercises  are  conducted  by  Professor  E.  M.  Booth. 

The  sessions  begin  semi-annually  on  the  first  Wednesdays  of  January  and  July, 
and  continue  eight  weeks.  The  first  four  weeks  .are  mainly  devoted  to  Free  Exer- 
cises, which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Partial  Course  for  teachers.  The  Full  Course 
will  qualify  those  who  complete  it  for  professional  teachers  of  gymnastics.  The 
Partial  Course  embodies  the  gymnastics  of  the  school-room.  A  Certificate  will  be 
given  to  those  who  successfully  pursue  the  Partial  Course,  and  the  Diploma  of  the 
Institute  to  those  who  sustain  examination  in  the  Full  Course. 

Terms:  — Full  Course,  Gentlemen  $65.00,  Ladies  $50.00. 
Partial  Course,       "  40.00,       "         30.00. 

For  further  information  address  the  Conductors, 

0.  W.  &  J.  E.  POWEES, 

116  and  118  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


The  American  Educational  Series, 

BOOKS  THAT  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 


UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS. 

The  matter  and  illustrations  iu  tliis  Series  are  entirety  new,  and  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  similar  Series  published  in  variety  and  adaptation. 


SANDERS'S  PICTORIAL   I'RIMER.      Beautifully  illus- 
SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SPELLKR.  [tiated. 

SANDERSS  NEW  SPELLER.  DEF1NER.&  ANALYZER. 
SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS.  6  in  a  set. 
SANDERS'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL CH.UiTS.  Large,  for  the 
School-room.  8  Nos.  on  4  cards. 


UNION  READER.  NUMBER  ONE,  96pp. 
UNION  READER.  NUMBER  TWO,  208pp. 
UNION  READER,  NU.MBER  THREE,  264pp. 
UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FOUR.  408pp. 
UNION  READER,  NUMBER  FIVE,  600pp. 


The  Union  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  will  be  welcomed  as  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  Reading  Books  for  Higher  Classes  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

It  is  the  most  full  and  Complete  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-looks  for  the  Com- 
mon School,  the  Academy,  and  College,  by  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 

PROGRESSIVE  TABLE  BOOK.  |    UNIA'ERSITY  ALGEBRA. 

PROGRE.SSIVE  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  1    NEW  UNIVERSITY  ALGEBRA. 

PROGRESSIVE  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.        NEW  GEOMETRY  AND  TRIGONOMETRY. 
RUDIMENTS  OF  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC.  |    SURVEYING  AND  NAA'IGATION. 

PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  ANAL.     GEOMETRY     AND    CONIC   SECTIONS. 

PROGRESSIVE  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY. 

ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  '    UNIVERSITY  ASTRONOMY. 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  \    M.\THEM.A.TICAL  OPER.VTIONS. 

Keys  to  the  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  published, 
for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  "  Arithmetical  Examples,"  containing  1500  Practical  Examples,  promiscu- 
ously arranged,  and  without  answers,  has  just  been  added  to  the  above  series. 

SPENCERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PEMANSHIP. 

NE^V   STANDARD   EDITION  OF 

Copy-Books,  Charts,  and  KEY  to  Practical  Penmanship. 

Embracing  ELEVEN  Copy-Books,  in  FOUR.  Distinct  Seritri,  progressiTely  arranged. 

A  complete  and  thorough  revision  of  the  Spencerian  works,  with  new  and  valu- 
able additions  and  improvemonts,  is  in  progress,  and  will  be  ready  November  1st. 

Teachers  and  School  OfQcers  contemplating  a  change  in  systems  of-  Penmanship 
will  do  well  to  examine  this  new  issue. 


Consisting  of  KERL'S  ELEJIENTARY  GRAMMAR,  simple  and  practical,  both  in 
matter  and  methods  :  and  KERL'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR,  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  work.  These  books  have  been  adopted  and  are  now  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington  City,  Jersey  City, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.),  Lexington  (Ky.),  St.  Louis  (Mo.),  and  in  many  other  Schools 
and  higher  Institutions  for  Education,  and  are  rapidly  gaining  circulation. 

jg®"  Attention  is  also  invited  to  Gray's  Botanical,  Wells's  and  Hitchcock's  Sci- 
entific Text-Books,  Bryant  and  Str.\tton's  Book-keeping  Series,  Colton  and 
Fitch's  Geographies,  Willson's  Histories,  Fasquelle's  French,  and  Woodbcky's 
German  Series,  Bradbury's  Music  Books,  etc. 

JB@°  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or  introduction.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers,      IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  00., 

48  and  oU  Walker  street,  New  York. 
S.  0.  GEIGGS  &  00.,  39  and  41  Lake  street.  Chicago. 


a.  &  H.  M.  SHERWOOD'S 

PATENT   INK   WELL   FOR   SCHOOLS. 


ExPLWATiON. — Fig.  1  represents  a  top  view  of  Ihe  cover.  Fig.  2,  a  top  view  of  the  wel!  with- 
out the  cover  Fig.  3,  a  bottom  view  of  the  cover.  Fig.  4,  an  edgu  view  of  the  cover.  Fig.  5, 
a  vi,;\v  (  f  the  well  compete.  Fig.  6,  a  key  to  screw  on  and  unscrue  cover.  The  Ink  well  [Fig. 
5]-i3  inserted  into  the  desk  through  a  hole  b.>red  for  thit  purpose,  so  that  the  flange,  [which  is  of 
considerably  larger  diameter  than  the  body,]  rests  upon  the  suface  of  the  desk,  and  is  secured  in 
place  by  screws  inserted  in  countersunk  ho.es.  The  flange  of  the  well  has  turned  down  on  its 
outer  edge  a  lip.  which  alone  rests  on  the  desk,  leaving  a  sp&ce  within,  below  the  interior  part  of 
the  flange.  This  space  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  room  in  which  pins  or  studs  pro- 
jecting downward  from  the  lower  side  of  the  cover  may  freely  move.  The  pins  have  enlarged 
ends,  or  Iieads,  [as  seen  in  Fig.  4,]  and  are  first  inserted  through  apertures  made  large  enough  to 
admit  them  freely  in  the  flange  of  the  well,  as  represented  in  cut  [Fig.  2].  From  these  apertures 
extend  concentricall.v  in  opposite  dinctinns,  curved  slots,  just  wide  enough  to  allow  the  necks 
of  the  pins  to  pass  freely,  [as  seen  in  Fig.  2].  The  lower  edges  of  these  slots  have  a  slight  iiicli- 
n'ltion  downward  from  the  apertures,  so  that  as  the  cover  is  turned  round  the  heads  of  the  pins 
become  wedged  against  the  inclined  surfaces,  and  draw  ihe  cover  closely  down  upon  the  well  on 
whi:h  it  J8  maile  to  fit  tiglitly.     The  cover  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  key,  [Fig.  6]. 

The  above  curs  represent  ilie  best  school  ink  well  in  use.  It  is  neat,  conven- 
ient, cheap  and  durable. 

The  iron  well,  (Fig.  2,)  when  fastemd  to  the  d<sk  by  two  common  screws, 
never  has  to  be  removed.  Into  th's  is  set  a  glass  well  to  hold  the  ink.  This 
glass  091/y  has  to  be  taken  out  to  clean  the  well. 

The  cover,  (Fig.  4,)  is  easily  fastened  to  the  wbll  by  a  single  turn  of  the  key, 
and  when  fastened  can  only  be  removed  with  the  key,  which  should  be  kept  by 
the  teacher  or  janitor.  (It  will  not  be  neces-sary  to  remove  the  cover  oftener 
than  the  well  needs  cleaning). 

The  pen  hole  is  covered  by  a  small  cap  turning  horizontally,  as  seen  in  Fig.  5. 

By  this  simple  arrangement,  we  have  a  well  that  will  not  get  out  of  oider.  It 
will  not  corrode.  It  cannot  upset.  It  cannot  be  made  noisy  by  turning  on  or 
olf  the  cap.  It  cannot  burst  and  spill  the  ink  ;  nor  can  it  be  removed  and  lost 
by  the  pupils. 

It  can  be  used  in  the  holes  made  for  other  wells. 

It  is  economical,  as  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  (where  double  desks 
are  used)  is  less  than  fifteen  cents  for  his  whole  school-going  time. 

Price  of  Ink  Wells  per  dozen,  $3.50  ;  necessary  keys  furnished  gratis. 
Address, 

112  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111 

1®°°  Eureka  liiquld  Slating  for  Blacliboards— put  up  in  tin 

cans  ready  for  use.     Sent  safely  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country.     It  is 
easily  applied.     Full  Directions  accompany  each  can. 


HAVING  PURCHASED  the  several  interests  of  the  Holbuook  Schooi,  Appaka- 
Tus  Company,  and  moved  our  manufactory  to  this  city,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  supply  the  West  with  the  most  complete  assortment  of 

SCHOOL    APPARATUS 

of  different  kinds  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  country. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

We  have  heretofore  manufactured  School  Furniture  in  this  city  only  to  quite  a 
limited  extent,  being  mainly  confined  to  Ross's  and  Chase's  Furniture  —  the  former 
manufacturing  in  Boston,  the  latter  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Finding  these  sour- 
ces entirelj"  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  our  customers,  we  have  now  established  in  this 
city  a  manufactory  furnished  with  a  steam-engine  and  all  necessary  machinery,  ex- 
perienced workmen,  and  every  thing  essential  to  the  production  oi  first- class  tvork. 

We  can  now  supply  our  customers  with  all  the  most  approved  styles  of  Seats  and 
Desks  without  the  annoyance,  delay,  expense  and  damage  of  trnnsporting  such 
heavy  freight  from  the  East. 

All  persons  seeking  for  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  or  any  thing  for  illustration  in  all  grades  of  schools,  will  do  well  to  give 
us  a  call. 

GEO.  Ac  C.  M¥,  8H£R\¥OOD, 

118  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
tS^SEJS-D   FOR   ILLUSTRATED    C  ATALO  G  UE^,''&t, 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS. 

EVERY    TEACHER    SHOULD    EXAMINE. 


PINNEO'S   aUWE    TO    COMPOSITION 
SMABTS  MANUAL   OF  FREE   GYMNASTICS. 


PiNNEO's  GrUiDE  TO  COMPOSITION  embraces  a  series  of  graduated  prac- 
tical lessons,  with  appropriate  directions,  exercises,  and  models,  designed 
to  simplify  the  art  of  writing  composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of  be- 
ginners. 

There  are  few  who  are  not  frequently  required  to  express  their  ideas  in 
writing,  and  none  who  may  not,  at  some  time,  be  subject  to  this  necessity. 
No  education,  therefore,  can  be  complete  that  does  not  include  this  import- 
ant subject. 

In  this  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  usually  repulsive  and 
difficult  branch,  simple,  easy,  and  interesting.  So  gradually  is  the  pupil 
led  along,  step  by  step,  that  he  is  actually  taught  to  write  composition 
before  he  is  aware  of  it,  and  before  the  word  composition  is  used. 


Smart's  Manual  op  Free  Gymnastic  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises 
is  a  concise  practical  treati.se  on  this  very  Important  branch  of  culture, 
designed  for  class  use  in  the  school-room  and  for  private  students. 

OPINIONS    OF    EDUCATORS. 

"Resolved,  That  gymnastic  training  slioa'.d  We  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  made  as  indispensable  in  the  daily  routine  of  duties  as  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school-room. 

"  Resolved,  That  Free  Gymnastic  exercises,  calculated  to  secure  a  symmetrical  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  may  be  made  successful  without  any  loss  of  time  or  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  their  attainments,  and  that  teachers,  by  the  use  of  a  cheap 
Manual,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  awakening  interest  in  this  indispensable  branch  of 
education." — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  July,  1863. 

"Free  Gymnastics  are  of  great  value  in  forming  the  habits  of  the  body  in  the  young. 
The  experiment  of  Free  Gymnastics  has  proved  a  decided  success  in  the  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati."— Lyman  Harding,  Supt.  of  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 

"  As  to  the  practicability  of  making  physical  exercises  a  part  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  entertain  no  doubt." — John  D.  Puilbrick,  Supt.  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 


i|@*  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
30  cents  for  the  Composition,  and  20  cents  for  the  Manual. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  furnished  at  25  cents  a  copy  for  the  Com- 
position, and  10  cents  for  the  Mamial,  parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati.,  0. 


f  Mill  OP  mill, 

88  &  90  Randolph  and  69  Dearborn  St.,  OMcago. 


THE  LARGEST  PIAXO  ESTABLISIIIIEXT IX  THE  llAITED  STATES. 


100  PIANOS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 

^LL  Fashionablk   Styles  —  Every  ]Price. 

From  tie  Woi-kl-Renowned 

cmGK:ER,iisr<3i-  <&;   soisrs, 

artd  Twenty  of  the  Best  Neic-Yorh  and  Boston  Factories. 


EVERY    PIAXO    WARRANTED    FIVE    YEARS. 

OLD  PIANOS  TAKEN  IN  EXCHANGE  EOE  NEW  ONES. 
FIFTY  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  SAVED  BY  BUYING  IN  CHICAGO. 

I  have  more  Pianos  than  can  be  found  in  any  wareroom  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 

Philadelphia,  and  will  pay  any  one's  expenses  lo  Chicago  who  can  prove  he 

can  buy  the  same  quality  of  instrument  cheaper,   after  adding 

freight,  in  those  cities  tlmu  at  my  warerooms  in  Chicago. 


MeI@d@Qns!    Melodeonsl 

TWENTY  STYLES,  EVERY  PRICE. 

MONITOR   ORGANS! 

POE  CHURCH  AND  PARLOR  USE. 

PURE    0RGA.:N^    TOiSrE. 

Can  be  used  by  any  Melodeon-Player ;  does  not  get  out  of  order. 


Every  one,  when  in  Chicago,  is  cordially  invited  to  call  and  see  our  instruments, 
whether  wishing  to  buy  or  not. 

Save  this  CircLilar,  and  bring  it  w^ith  you. 

Address  ail  Letters  .A-Xj^A-KTSOlSr      I^EEID, 

temple:  of  music,  cjeiicjlGO. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RAY'S    GEOMETRY. 


LONG  WAITED  FOR:  READY  AT  LAST. 


Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A 
new  and  comprcliensivc  work,  on  an  original  plan,  em- 
bracing a  large  number  and  variety  of  practical  exercises. 
Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private  Students. 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions 
being  all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  geometrical  axioms  and 
postulates  stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  -with  the  Straight  Line 
and  ending  with  the  Sphere,  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under 
one  head,  and  not  scattered  through  several  ohapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated 
to  increase  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him 
to  rightly  apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil, 
giving  him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations — 
that  he  has  had  in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Jg@"  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  Teachers  and 
School  Officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

Supplies  for  first  introduction  into  Schools  will  be  furnished  at  60  cents  a  copy, 
parties  ordering  paying  freight. 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE,  Publishers, 

CincinnatL  0. 


SUPERIOR  ARITHMETICS,  etc. 

THE  NORMAL  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic 22  cents. 

Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic 35  cents. 

Stoddard's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic 40  cents. 

Stoddard's  Practical  Arithmetic 70  cents. 

Stoddard's  Philosophical  Arithmetic 70  cents. 

Key  to  Intellectual  and  Practical  Arithmetic 60  cents. 

Schuyler's  Higher  Ai-ithmetic 90  cents. 

Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra 100  cents. 

Stoddard  &  Henkle's  University  Algebra 175  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard  &  Henkle's  Elementary  Algebra 100  cents. 

Key  to  Stoddard  &  Henkle's  University  Algebra 175  cents. 


SUPERIOR  GRAMMARS,  etc. 

Bullions'  Introduction  to  Analytical  Grammar 40  cents. 

Bullions'  Analytical  and  Practical  English  Grammar 76  cents. 

Bullions'  Exercises  in  Analysis  and  Parsing 18  cents. 

Spencer's  Latin  Lessons 75  cents, 

—  introductory  to 

Bullions'  Latin  -  English   Dic- 
tionary   $3  00 

Bullions'  Greek  Lessons 85 

Bullions'  Greek  Grammar 1  50 

Bullions'  Greek  Reader 2  00 

Cooper's  Virgil 2  26 


Bullions'  Latin  Grammar $1  25 

Bullions' Latin  Reader 1  25 

Bullions'  Latin  Exercises 1  25 

Bullions'  Ccesar 1  25 

Bullions'  Cicero 1  25 

Bullions' Sallust 1  12 


Kietel's  New  Method  of  learning  the  French  Language 1  50 

Peissner's  Elements  of  the  German  Language 1  50 


PHYSIOLOGY— LOGIC— ASTRONOMY,  etc. 

Hooker's  Human  Physiology $1  60 

First  Book 76 

Whately's  Elements  of  Logic 1  50 

Elements  of  Rhetoric 1  50 

Brocklesby's  Astronomy  1  50 

Meteorology 1  00 

Wonders  of  the  Microscope 1  12 

Palmer's  Practical  Book-Keeping  75 

Blanks,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4 each       36 

Thompson's  Outline  of  the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought 1  60 


An  examination  of  our  books  is  respectfully  invited. 

Copies  of  our  class  text-books,  for  examination,  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  one-half  the  prices  annexed.     Catalogues  furnished  gratis. 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 

AND    FOR    SALE   BY   ALL    THE   BOOKSELLERS   IN   ILLINOIS. 


Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

aiitclieirs  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  for  Yuung  Childreu, 

with  Colored  Maps  and  Engravings.  Designed  as  an  introductiou  to  the  Au- 
thor's New  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography,  illustrated  by  twenty  Col- 
ored Maps  and  a  hundred  beautiful  Engravings.  Designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Author's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's   New   Intermediate  Geography.      A  System  of 

Modern  Geography,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  containing 
twenty-three  Copperplate  Maps,  colored,  and  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
new  and  spirited  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography,  Classical  and  Sacred  :  an 
entirely  new  edition,  drawn  from  the  best  authorities,  Ancient  and  Modern.    De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
4®=-  Mitchell's  iVeii'  Series  of  Gengraphies  have  been  lately  published,  and  are  in  every  particular—  text, 
maps,  and  engravings  —  entirely  new  and  up  to  date.    They  have  received  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
from  the  first  teachers  and  educators  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.    They  ar«  introduced  and  used  in 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Bloomington,  with  great  acceptance,  and  have  been  recommended 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon. 
George  Stevens,  Deputy-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Ex-Superin- 
tendeut  of  Public  Instruction,  in  Illinois;  by  a  large  number  of  County  Superintendents,  and  by  very 
many  teachers  in  every  part-of  the  State. 


Mitchell's  (Old)  Series  of  Geographies. 

Neio  Editions,  hrought   down   to  18  64. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Mitchell's  Geographical  Questions. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 

4®=  Mitchell's  Old  Series  still  retains  its  popularitv,  commanding,  to-day,  probably,  the  largest  patronage 
of  any  series  OF  GEOGRAPHIES  PUBLISHED  'iN  THE  WORLD. 


Goodrich's  Pictorial  Series  of  School  Histories. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the 

United  States,  for  Young  Children.     Elegantly  illustrated  by  60  Engravings. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,  with 

notices  of  other  portions  of  America,  North  and  South.     New  revised  edition, 
with  170  Maps  and  Engravings. 
SSS'  Goodrich's  Pictorial  United  States  has  been  lately  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity at  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land.    For  the  use  of  Schools. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  a 

Sketch  of  Modern  Italy.     For  the  use  of  Schools. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.    For  the  use  of  Schools. 


Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Prance.     For  the  use  of 

Schools. 

Goodrich's   Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the 

Woi'ld.     A  Brief  Compend  of  Universal  History.     For  the  use  of  Schools.     A 
new  etiiiion,  revised,  enlarged,  and  newly  illustrated. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History,  embracing  a  view  of 

the  Mineral,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Schools, 
^g"  These  Uistorit-g  are  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  style,  abounding  in  illustrative  anecdotes,  inci- 
dents, and  descriptions,  tbe  histories,  in  all  cases,  being  based  on  Geography,  illustrated  by  maps.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  eacb  country  and  age  are  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  works  arc  freely  supplied 
with  Kngraviugs,  giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs,  views  of  cities,  monuments,  battles,  etc.  It 
is  believed  that  there  is  no  series  of  familiar  histories,  in  America  or  Europe,  that  may  challenge  compari- 
.son  with  tlle^l',  cithrr  iu  interest,  accuracy,  or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution. 


Tenney's  Geology. 

Geology  ;  for  Teachers,  Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn  Tenney, 
A.M.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Teachers'  Institutes.    Hlustrated  with  200  ■wood  Engravings,  12mo.  muslin. 


Professor  Hows'  Series  of  Ladies'  Readers. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Book  of  Readings  and  Recitations. 

A  Collection  of  approved  extracts  from  Standard  Authors,  intended  for  the  use 
of  Higher  Classes  in  Schools  and  Seminaries,  and  for  Family  Reading  Circles. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Reader. 

The  Ladie.?'  Reader.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Ladies'  Schools  and  Family 
Reading  Circles  ;  comprising  choice  selections  from  Standard  Authors,  in  Prose 
and  Poetry,  with  the  essential  Rules  of  Elocution,  simplified  and  arranged  for 
strictly  practical  use. 

Hows'  Junior  Ladies'  Reader. 

The  Junior  Ladies'  Reader.  A  choice  and  varied  collection  of  Prose  and 
Verse,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Elocution :  expressly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  young,  and  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Ladies' 
Reader. 

Hows'  Primary  Ladies'  Reader,    ismo. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  Junior  Ladies'  Reader.  ^ 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  late  Principal  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  'Ethics  and  English  Studies' in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.      Sixth  Edition. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.     Sixth  Edition. 

Coppee's  Select  Academic  Speaker. 

Containing  a  large  number  of  new  and  appropriate  pieces  for  Prose  Declama- 
tion, Poetical  Recitation,  and  Dram.'itic  Reading,  carefully  seleeted  from  the 
best  authors.  American,  English,  and  Continental.  Arranged  in  a  rhetorical 
order,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  classes  in  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

The  Scholar's  Companion. 

Containing  Exercises  iu  Orthography,  Derivation  and  Classification  of  English 
Words.  Revised  Edition,  with  an  Introduction,  and  copious  Index.  By  RuFUS 
W.  Bailey.     Embossed  backs. 


***  Specimen  copies  can  be  obtained,  and  schools  will  be  supplied  for  first  intro- 
duction, at  reduced  prices. 

Address  3N/i:_     T.A.BOK,,     .A-GEISTT, 

Care  of  W.  B.  Kekn  ..^  Co.,  148  Lake  street,  Chicago,  111. 


Chase's  Improved  School  Furniture 

OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES, 

Made  of  the  Best  Material  and  by  Experienced  Workmen. 
Every  Piece  IVarranted. 

Sold  by  the  undersigned,  who  is  now  Exclusive  Agent  for 
THE  Northwest. 

School  Officers,  Teachers,  and  others,  desiring  first-class 
Furniture  at  reasonable  prices,  will  receive  an  Illustrated  Cat- 
alogue on  application. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Ink- Wells,  Maps,  etc., 

FURNISHED  ON  BEST  TERiMS. 

Address  HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

112  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  (up  stairs). 


OFFICIALLY    RECOMMEiSTDED 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  FOR  ILLINOIS. 

From  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  State  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  great  popularity  to  which  the  books  embraced  in  the  Eclectic  Se- 
ries have  attained,  is  a  niot-t  convincing  proof  of  their  general  superiority. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  possess  distinguishing  points  of  excellence, 
and  the  high  estimate  whicli  is  placed  upon  them  by  both  teachers  and  learn- 
ers, is  their  best  recommendation.  It  is  now  admitted,  by  many  of  the  best 
Educators  of  the  country,  that  the  Eclectic  Series,  including  McGuffey's 
New  Series  of  Readers,  Speakers,  and  Speller,  Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Al- 
gebras, and  Pinneo's  Grammars,  constitute  the  best  Educational  Series  in 
America. 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller  possess  the  rare  merit,  so  seldom 
found,  of  a  most  judiciou.s  and  perfect  adaptation  to  the  various  classes  of 
learners  for  which  they  were  designed.  They  deserve  all  the  commendations 
which  experienced  teachers  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRAS. 

Ray's  Primary  Arithmetic.  —  A  series  of  lessons  for  little  learners, 
simple  and  progressive,  leading  them  on  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  ru- 
diments of  numbers. 

Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. — Having  finished  the  Primary  Book, 
the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  this  work,  which  is  designed 
to  discipline  the  intellect  and  educate  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child. 
I  know  of  no  Mental  Arithmetic  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic. — This  work  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
learner  with  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  by  inductive  and  analytical  pro- 
cesses of  calculation.  If  the  pupil  is  attentive  and  studious,  while  passing 
through  this  book,  he  will  thoroughly  understand  the  "reason  why"  of  the 
various  operations  performed,  and  will  have  learned  to  deduce  rules  from 
examples,  rather  than,  as  in  the  older  but  not  the  better  method,  to  assume 
the  correctness  of  results  from  their  formal  agreement  with  rules. 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic.  —  This  is  the  highest  book  of  the  Arith- 
metical Series.  It  is  a  thorough  scientific  treatise,  and  is  just  such  a  book 
.as  is  needed  to  perfect  the  series. 

Ray's  Algebras  have  been  extensively  used  by  some  of  the  best  teach- 
ers, and  their  excellence  tested  by  many  years  experience  in  the  school-room. 
They  are  approved  and  used  as  text-books  in  many  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Pinneo's  Grammars  are  highly  recommended  by  tho.se  best  acquainted 
with  them.  A  gentleman  of  high  authority  says  truly,  that  "in  the  hands 
of  good  teachers,  they  can  not  fail  to  make  good  grammarians." 

The  entire  Eclectic  Series  can  be  safely  recommended.  It  is  well 
graded,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the  jnirposes  of  a  progressive  education. 
It  is  a  well-constructed  ladder,  upon  whicli  the  pupil  may  climb,  with  dili- 
gent effort  and  study,  to  any  desired  hi^ht  of  aliiiinnn'iit  witliin  the  sphere 
contemplated, 

[Signed,]  .loHX  P.   Bkooks, 

Stnii'  Siipfrhiiitidntt  of  I*uh.  Juflructiau.   lllinni* 


HAVE    YOU    SEEN    THEM? 

VALUABLE  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

RECENTLY   PUBLISHED 
PBOCURE    COPIES    AND    EXAMINE. 


Ray's   Test   Examples;    a    new    book,    embracing    over    Three 

Thousand  carefully  jirepared  practical  problems  for  the  slate  or  blackboard; 
for  Drill  Exercises  and  Review.  A  book  greatly  needed  by  every  teacher, 
and  should  be  introduced  into  every  school.  Two  editions  published — one, 
Without  Answers;  the  other,  With  Answers  arranged  by  themselves  at 
the  close  of  the  volume. 

Evans'  School  Gteometry;  The  Primary  Elements  of  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry,  for  Schools  and  Academies.  A  concise  treatise,  designed 
for  that  class  of  students  who  have  not  time  to  master  the  larger  works. 
The  amount  of  Greometry  contained  in  this  volume  furnishes  the  pupil 
ample  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Surveying. 

De  Wolf's  Instructive  Speller  and  Hand-Book  op  Deriva- 
tive Words  :  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  correct  habits  of  pronunciation  and  orthography;  containing 
Dictation  Exercises,  and  a  simple  but  complete  study  of  derivative  words. 
The  most  thorough,  complete,  and  admirably  arranged  Spelling  Book  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

Lilienthal  and  Allyn's  Object  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught  ; 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  Composition  and  Object  Lessons.  Pre- 
pared by  order  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  School  Board,  recommended  by  the 
Teachers,  and  adopted  for  general  use  in  the  Schools  of  Cincinnati.  Ap- 
proved by  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  commended  by  all  who 
have  examined  it. 

White's  Class  Book  of  Geography  ;  containing  a  complete 
Syllabus  of  oral  instruction  on  the  method  of  Object  Teaching,  Map  exer- 
cises, systematically  arranged  for  class  drill,  and  numerous  suggestive  Test 
Questions  for  review.  The  correct  pronunciation  of  all  Geographical  names 
is  carefully  indicated — a  most  valuable  feature. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid  ;  designed  to  assist  candidates 
for  Teachers'  Certificates,  in  preparing  for  examination;  also  pupils,  in 
reviewing  their  studies;  teachers,  in  examining  their  classes;  and  Normal 
Schools  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  in  class  and  drill  exercises.  A  copy  of 
this  valuable  work  should  be  upon  the  desk  of  every  teacher. 


Sl^  Single  specimen  copies,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  intro- 
duction, sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  for 
Ray's  Test  Examples,  without  Answers  ;  30  cents  for  Test  Examples, 
with  Answers;  30  cents  for  Evans'  Geometry  ;  15  cents  for  De  Wolf's 
Speller;  20  cents  for  Object  Lessons;  15  cents  for  White's  Class 
Book;  and  50  cents  for  the  Examiner. 

^*5j;  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  for  first  introduction. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  0. 
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